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PREFACE, 

BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 



The work of Lord Kamkr, on Criticism, was first pub- 
lished in 1761, and dedicated to Greorge HI., then "King of 
Great Britain. The royal patronage was solicited in its 
behalf, on the ground that it treats of the Fine Arts, which 
exert a beneficial infiuence in society, and that it attempts 
to form ^ «t§itdard fif taste, by unfolding those principles 
tfaat.ctjzgM^tp govem*,tife ^te of every individual. 

lB.8ho^*iig1fie*iffl{>t>jfetJ,ce of such an attempt, he says: 
"It is rare to find one b^Ji^'with such delicacy of feeling, 
as not to need instruction : it is equally rare to find one so 
low in feeling, as not to be capable of instruction. And 
yet, to refine our taste with respect to beauties of art or ol 
nature, is scarce endeavored in any seminary of learning ; 
a lalxjL^iii^ble defect, considering how early in life taste is 
susceptible x5f oulttifjev &it9*']iow diflScult to reform it if un- 
happily ;^ervertedi '"To"* furnish materials for supplying 
that defe<2t,- was an additional motive for the present 
undertaking." 

To Lord Kames we are greajtly indebted for calling 
public attention to this subject, and for preparing a work 
that has long occupied a place in the colleges and acad- 
emies of our own land. There seems to be no other work, 
even at this date, that is fitted to supply its place, nor, 
without great disadvantage to the cause of education, can 
it be laid aside ; and yet, neither in its original form, nor 
with such additions as have been made, in this country, to 
the original work, is it free from some grave objections. 
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that have served, in many instances, to prevent ita adop- 
tion as a text-book, especially in female seminaries. 

Hence some retrenchment becomes necessary to the 
highest usefulness of the work : and it will not be doubted 
that it may receive great improvement, by additions 
which may be made from the works of distinguished 
authors, who have written with great power and exquisite 
taste upon many of the topics treated by our author nearly 
a hundred years ago. 

These views, upon inquiry, having been found to agree 
with those of not a few enlightened and experienced teach- 
ers, the Editor has been prompted to expend a large amount 
of labor, for the improvement of the work of Lord Eames, 
that its usefalness maybe increased *ilnd 'potpetuated in 
colleges and other seminaries Jb^ Tfeafning, ^^I-^^^ as in 
public and private libraries. ••]•;"•*/• • * * ' • .* ».>*,.• 

The chief points of superiority 'claimed for th^ present 
edition, are the following : 

1. The matter heretofore contained in an Appendix has 
been brought forward ; and constitutes, as it should, the 
first part of the Introduction, being needed as a prep'kration 
for an easy study of the voluicei,*a,ud likely to'bi.^oveft'- 
looked as an appendix. / •**•••/*•• * * * * '•• •/• *y • 

2. Frequent omissions have tt5eA.piade in the text and 
notes, where the matter was found to 'be •eithejl* obsolete, of 
no utility, or objectionable on account of its indelicacy. 

3. Many of the poetical quotations (particularly some of 
those in foreign languages), that seemed to be an incum- 
brance rather than an advantage to the work for purposes 
of education, have been abbreviated or omitted. 

4. Space has thus been gained for a large amount of 
valuable matter, which has been carefiiUy selected from 
modem authors who have treated certain topics more 
philosopliically and accurately than Lord Kames, whose 
work was written nearly a century ago. These additions, 
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both in the text and notes, that they may readily.be dis- 
tinguished from the original matter, have been inclosed in 
brackets. The most important of these are derived from 
Cousin on the Beautiful ; from Lectures of Barron, Haz- 
litt, and President Hopkins; from Lord Jeffrey's celebrated 
dissertation on Beauty (in his Review of Alison on Taste) ; 
and from an elaborate essay on the Philosophy of Style^ 
contained in a somewhat recent number of the Westminster 
Keview. By these, and numerous other additions, where 
they seemed to be most needed, great value has been 
added to the original work ; and in scarcely a less degree, 
by striking from it a large amount of matter that greatly 
impairs its excellence and usefulness. 

5. It may also be stated, as a part of the Editor's labor, 
that he has prepared a new Analysis of the work, which, 
for the convenience both of teacher and student, has been 
distributed at the bottom of each page, with references 
to the paragraphs in which the topics are discussed. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the present volume is 
not an abridgment of Kames, but it embraces the entire 
work, with the exception only of those portions which 
every instructor and intelligent reader must regard as 
blemishes, or consider useless, while large additions have 
been made, from recent and valuable sources, to render 
more complete and satisfactory the incomparable treatise 
(as here presented) of this highly talented, and justly dis- 
tinguished and popular author. J. R. B. 

Genbya, N. Y., Feh 2, '. 366. 
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INTRODUCTION 



TERMS DEFINED OR EXPLAINED. 

1. Evert thing we perceive or are conscious of^ whether a being 
or a quality, a passion or an action, is with respect to the percipient 
termed an object Some objects appear to be internal^ or within 
the mind ; passion, for example, thinking, volition : some external; 
such as every object of sight, of hearing, of smell, of touch, of taste. 

2. That act of the mind which makes known to me an external 
object, is termed perception. That act of the mind which makes 
known to me an internal object, is termed consciousness. The 
power or faculty from which consciousness proceeds, is termed an 
internal sense. The power or faculty from which perception pro- 
ceeds, is termed an external sense. This distinction refers to the 
objects of our knowledge ; for the senses, whether external or in- 
ternal, are all of them powers or faculties of the mind. 

3. But as self is an object that cannot be termed either exter- 
nal or internal, the &culty by which I have knowledge of myself, 
is a sense that cannot properly be termed either internal or external. 

4. By the eye we perceive figure, color, motion, <fec. : by the ear 
we perceive the different qualities of sound, high, low, loud, soft : 
by touch we perceive rough, smooth, hot, cold, <fec. : by taste we 
perceive sweet, sour, bitter, <fec. : by smell we perceive fragrant, 
fetid, (&rc. These qualities partake the common nature of all 
qualities, that they are not capable of an independent existence, but 
must belong to some being of which they are properties or attri- 
butes. A being with respect to its properties or attributes is termed 
a subject or substratum. Every substratum of visible qualities, is 
termed stibstance; and of tangible qualities, body, 

5. Substance and sound are perceived as existing at a distance 
from the organ ; often at a considerable distance. But smell, touch, 
and taste are perceived as existing at the organ of sense. 

6. The objects of external sense are various. Substances are 
perceived by the eye ; bodies by the touch. Sounds, tastes, and 
smells, passing commonly under the name of secondary qualities, 
require more explanation than there is room for here. All the 
objects of internal sense are attributes : witness deliberation, reason* 

1* 
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ing, resolution, willing, consenting, which are internal actions. 
Passions and emotions, which are internal agitations, are also attri- 
butes. With regard to the former, I am conscious of being active ; 
with regard to the latter, I am conscious of being passive. 

7. Again, we are conscious of internal action as in the head : of 
passions and emotions as in the heart. 

8. Many actions may be exerted internally, and many effects 
produced of which we are unconscious : when we investigate the 
ultimate cause of the motion of the blooi, and of other internal 
motions upon which life depends, it is the most probable opinion 
that some internal power is the cause : and if so, we are uncon- 
scious of the operations of that power. But consciousness being 
implied in the very meaning of deliberating, reasoning, resolving, 
willing, consenting, such operations cannot escape our knowledge. 
The same is the case of passions and emotions ; for no internal 
agitation is denominated a passion or emotion, but what We are con- 
scious of. 

9. The mind is not always the same ; by turns it is cheerful, 
melancholy, calm, peevish, <fec. These differences may not impro- 
perly be denominated tones. 

10. Perception and sensation are commonly reckoned synony- 
mous terms, signifying that internal act by which external objects 
are made known to us. But they ought to be distinguished. 
Perceiving is a general term for hearing, seeing, tasting, touching, 
smelling ; and therefore perception signifies every internal act by 
which we are made acquainted with external objects ; thus we are 
said to perceive a certain animal, a certain color, sound, taste, 
smell, (fee. Sensation properly signifies that internal act by which 
we are made conscious of pleasure or pain felt at the organ of 
sense : thus we have a sensation of the pleasure arising from warmth, 
from a fi-agrant smell, from a sweet taste : and of the pain arising 
from a wound, from a fetid smell, fiom a disagreeable taste. In 
perception, my attention is directed to the external object : in sen- 
sation, it is directed to the pleasure or pain I feel. ' 

The terms perception and sensation are sometimes employed to 
signify the objects of perception and sensation. Perception in that 
sense is a general term for every external thing we perceive ; and 
sensation a general term for every pleasure and pain felt at the organ 
of sense. 

11. Conception is different from perception. The latter includes 
a conviction of the reality of its object ; the former does not ; for 
I can conceive the most extravagant stories told in a romance, with- 
out having any conviction of their reahty. Conception differs also 
from imagination. By the power of fancy I can imagine a golden 
mountain, or an ebony ship with sails and ropes of silk. When I 
describe a picture of that kind to another, the idea he forms of it ii 
termed -i conception. Imagination is active, conception is passive. 
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12. Feeling, besides denoting one of the external sens^ is a 
general term, signifying that internal act by which we are naade 
conscioiis of our pleasures and our pains ; for it is not limited, as sensa- 
tion is, to any one sort Thus feeling being the genus oi which sen* 
sation is a species, their meaning is the same when applied to pleasure 
and pain felt at the organ of sense : and accordingly we say indif- 
ferently, " I feel pleasure from heat, and pain from cold," or, *• I 
have a sensation of pleasure from heat, and of pain from cold." 
But the meaning of feelii^, as is said, is much more extensive* It 
is proper to say, I feel pleasure in a sumptuous building, in love, in 
friendship ; and pain in losing a child, in revenge, in envy : sensa- 
tion is not properly applied to any of these. 

The term feeling is frequently used in a less proper sense, to 
signify what we feel or are conscious of: and in that sense it is a 
general term for all our passions and emotions, and for all our other 
pleasures and pains. 

- 13. That we cannot perceive an external object till an impres- 
sion is made upon our body, is probable from reason, and is ascer- 
tained by experience. But it is not necessary that we be made 
sensible of the impression : in touching, in tasting, and in smelling, 
we are sensible of the impression ; but not in seeing and hearing. 
We know indeed from experiments, that before we perceive a visible 
object, its image is spread upon the retina tunica ; and that before 
we perceive a sound, an impression is made upon the drum of the 
ear : but we are not conscious either of the organic image or of the 
orgatiic impression ; nor are we conscious of any other operation 
preparatory to the act of perception ; all we can say is, that we see 
that river, or hear that trumpet.* 

14. Objects once perceived may be recalled to the mind by 
ihe power of memory. When I recall an object of sight in that 
manner, it appears to me precisely the same as in the original sur- 
vey, only less distinct. For example, having seen yesterday a 
spreading oak growing on the brink of a river, I endeavor to recall 
these objects to my mind. How is this operation performed ? Do 
[ endeavor to form in my mind a picture of them, or a representative 
onage ? Not so. I transport myself ideally to the place where I 
«aw the tree and river yesterday : upon which I have a perception 
oi these objects similar in all respects to the perception I had when 
1 viewed them with my eyes, only less distinct. And in this re- 
collection, I am not conscious of a picture or representative image, 
more than in the original survey ; the perception is of the tree and 



♦ Yet a singular opinion that impressions are the <mly objeets of perception, 
has been espoused by some philosophers of no mean rank ; not attending to 
the foregoing peculiarity in the senses of seeing and hearing, that we i>er- 
oeive objects without being conscious of an organic impression, or of any im- 
pression Texcept in cases where the object of sight is very brilliant, or the sound 
excessively loud and grating]. 
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river themselyes, as at first. I confirm this by another experiment. 
After attentively surveying a fine statue, I close my eyes. What 
follows ? The same object continues, without any difference bu* 
that it is less distinct than formerly.* This indistinct secondary 
perception of an object, is termed an idea. And therefore the precise 



* This experiment, which every one raav reiterate till entire satisfaction be 
obtained, is of greater importance than at first view may appear ; for it strikes 
at the root of a celebratea doctrine, which for more than two thouKand yean 
has misled many philosophers. Tois doctrine, as delivered by Aristotle, is in 
substance, " That of ever^ object of thought tnere mast be in the mind some 
form, phantasm, or species ; that things sensible are perceived and remem- 
bered py means of sensible phantasms, and things intelligible by intelligible 
phantasms ; and that these phantasms have the form of the object without the 
matter, as the impression of a seal upon wax has the form of a seal without 
its ina'-.ter." The followers of Aristotle add, ** That the sensible and iutelligi* 
ble forma of things, are sent forth A*om the things themselves, and make im- 
pressions upon the passive intellect, which impressions are perceived by the 
active intellect." This notion differs very little from that of Epicurus, which 
is, *^That all things send forth constantly and in every direction, slender 
gnosts or films of themselves {tenuia simulacra, as expressed by his commen- 
tator Lucretius) ; which striking upon the mind, are the means of perception, 
dreaming," &c. Des Cartes, bent to oppose Aristotle, rejects the doctrine or 
sensible and intelligible phantasms ; maintaining, however, the same doctrine 
in eflfect, namely. That we perceive nothing external but by means of some 
image either in the brain or in the mind : and these images he terms ideas 
According to these philosophers, we perceive nothing immediately but phan 
tasms or ideas ; and from these we infer, by reasoning, the existence of ex 
ternal objects. Locke, adopting this doctrine, employs almost the whole o 
Ills book about ideas. He holds, that we cannot perceive, remember, not 
imagine any thing, but bv having an idea or image of it in the mind. He 
agrees with Dea Cartes, tnat we can have no knowledge of things external, 
but what we acquire by reasoning upon their ideas or images in the mind ; 
taking it for granted, that we are conscious of these ideas or images, and ot 
nothing else. Those who talk the most intelligibly explain the doctrine thus : 
When 1 see in a mirror a man standing behind me, the immediate object of my 
sight is his image, without which I could not see him : in like manner, when I 
see a tree or a house, there mus'' be an image of these objects in my brain or ic 
my mind : which image is the immediate object of my perception ; and bj 
means of that image I perceive the external object. 

One would not readily suspect any harm in this ideal system, other than the 
leading us into a labyrinth of metaphysical errors, in order to account for our 
knowledge of external objects, which is more truly and more simply accounted 
for by direct perception. And yet some late writers have been able to extract 
from it death and destruction to the whole world, levelling all down to a mere 
chaos of ideas. Dr. Berkeley, upon authority of the pnilosophers named, 
taking for granted that we cannot perceive any object but what is in the mind, 
discovered that the reasoning employed by Des Cartes and Locke to infer the 
•adstence of external objects, is inconclusive ; and upon that discovery ventured, 
Hgainst common sense, to annihilate totally the material world. And a later 
writer, discovering that Berkeley's arguments might with equal success be 
Applied against immaterial beings, ventures still more boldly to reject by the 
lump the immaterial world as well as the material: leaving nothing in nature 
but images or ideas floating in vacuOj without aftbrding them a single mind for 
shelter or support. 

When such wild and extravagant oonsequencea can be drawn from the ideal 
system, it might have been expected, that no man who is not crazy would have 
ventured to erect such a superstructure, till he should first be certain beyond 
3.11 doubt of a solid foundation. And yet upon inquiry, we find the founda- 
tion of thid terrible doctrine to be no better tnan a shallow metaphysical argu- 
ment, nam$lj/y " That no being can act but where it is ; and consequently, that 
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and aeburste definiUon of an idea, in eontniJistinction to an oiigi- 
nal perception, is, *^ Tbat perception of a real object which i» raised 
in the mind by the poiilrer erf memory." Every thing we have any 
ioiowledge of^ whether internal or external, paasions^ emotions, thtofe- 
iB^, resolving, willing, heat, cold, &q^ as weM as external objeetoi 
may be recalled as above by the power of midmory^* 



it cannot att upon any subject at a distance." This asrgument possesses indeed 
one eminent advnntag&, tfaut Its obtcnrity, Hke thaifc of an oraole, lb apt to im- 
|>06e upon the reader, who is willing to consider it b» a demonstration, becaoso 
lie does not clearly see the fallacy. The best way to give it a fair trial, is to 
draw it out of its obscurity, and to state it in a dear light, as follows : " No 
snbjeot oan be pereeived nnless it aet upon the mind, bat no distant subjoctf 
oan ftct upon the mlnd^ beoaufie xk> being can act but where it is ; and, there, 
fore, the immediate object of perception must be something united to the mind 
KO as to be able to act upon it." Here the argument is completed in all \t\ 
parts ; and from it is derived the supposed neeeasity of phantasms or ideas 
unitea to the mind, as the only objects of perception. U is singularly \m ■ 
lucky, that this argument concludes directly against the very system of whic^ 
it is the only foundation ; for how con phantasms or ideas be raised in tlio mkid 
by things at a distance, if things at a distance cannot act upon the mind! I 
Bay more, that it assumes a proposition as true, without evidence, namdy. That 
no distant subject can act upon the mind. This proposition undoubteuly re- 
juires evidence, for it is not mtaitively certain. Atkl, therefore, till the p^rop^ 
.tion be demonstrated, every man without scruple may rely upon the conviotiOQ 
^f his senses, that he hears and sees things at a distance. 

But I venture a bolder step, which is, to show that the proposition is folse. 
Admitting that no being can aet but where it is, is there any thing more sioifla 
or more common, than the acting upon subjects at a distance by intermediate 
means ? This holds in fact with respect both to seeing and hearing. When I 
see a tree, for example, rays of light are rofleoted from the tree to my eye, form^ 
ing a piotui^ upon the retina tumoa ; but the object perceived is the tree Itaelf, 
not the rays of light, nor the picture. In this manner distant objects are per- 
ceivedj without any action of the object upon the mind, or of t!ie mind upon 
the object. Hearing is in a similar case ; the mr, put in motion b^ thunder, 
makes an impression upon the drum of the ear ; but this impression is not what 
1. hear, it is tne thunder itself by means of that impression. 

With respect to vision in particular, we are profoundly ignorant by what meeiM 
and in what manner the picture on the retina taniea contributes to produoe a 
sight of the object. One thing only is clear, that as we have no knowledge ot 
that picture, it is as natural to conceive tliat it should be mode the instrument 
of discovering the external object, and not itself, as of discovering itself only, 
and not the external object. 

Upon the chimerical consequences drawn from the ideal system, I shall make 
but a single reflection. Nature determines us necessarily to rely on the vera- 
city of our senses : and upon their evidence the existence of external objeote 
is to us a miitt«r or intuitive knowledge and absolute certaintv. Vain there- 
fore is the attempt of Dr. Berkeley and of his followers to deceive us, by a 
metaphysics] subtilty, into a disbelief of what we cannot entertain even the 
flliffhtest doubt. [See also Seattle's Moral Science, lOi-106.] 

* From this definition of an idea, the following proposition must be evident, 
That there can be no such thing as an innate idea. If the orij^inal perception 
of an object be not innate, which is obvious ; it is not less obvious, that the 
idea or Beoondar3r perception of that object cannot be innate. And yet, to 
prove this self-evident proposition, Lc ko has bestowed a whole book of his 
treatise upon Human Understandinyni^. So necessary it is to give accurate defi- 
nitions, and so preventive of dispute are definitions when aconrate. Dr. 
Bwkeley has taken great pains to prove another proposition equally evident, 
That there can be no such thing as a general idea : all our original percep- 
tions are of particular objects, and our secondary perceptions or ideas mnet Df 
equally so. 
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1 5. External objects are distiogaishable into simple and complex, 
Osrtain Boands are so* simpW us not to be re!«)if able intoi parts ; aad 
W are certain tastes and' smells. Objects of touch are for the most 
]M.rt complex : they tue not xrnij hard or soft, but also smooth or 
<r6tigb, hi>t or cold. Of all external objocts, visible objects are coizi^ 
monly the most complex : a tree is composed of a trunk, branokes, 
leaves : it has color,. figure, size. But as an action is not resolva- 
ble into parts, a perception, being an act of sense, is always simple. 
The color, figure, umbrage of a spreading oak, raise not different 
perceptions : the perception is one, that of a tiee, colored, figui'ect, 
4xJ. A quality is never perceived separately from the subject; 
nor a part from the whole. There is a mental power of abstraction, 
of which afterward ; but the eye never abstracts, nor any other ex- 
ternal sense. 

16. Many particulars besides those mentioned enter into the per- 
45eption of visible objects, motion^ rest, place, space, time, number, 
&C. These, all of them, denote simple ideas, and for that reason 
Mmit*not of a definition. All that can be done is to point out how 
they are acquired. The ideas of motion and of rest are familiar 
«veii to a child, from seeing its nurse sometimes walking, sometimes 
sitting : the former it is taught to call motion ; the latter, rest. 
Place enters into every perception of a visible object : the object is 
perceived to exist, and to exist somewhere, on the right hand or on 
ihe left, and where it exists is termed ^?^ace. Ask a child where its 
another is, ^r in what place : it will answer readily, she is in the 
garden. 'Spaee is -connected with size or bulk: every piece of 
joa^tter .occupies room or space in proportion to its bulk. A child 
perceives tibiat when its little box is filled with playthings, there is 
no room or space for more. Space is also applied to signify the dis 
liAQee of visible objects from each other; and such space accordingly 
<o«a be measured. Dinner comes after breakfast, and supper after 
idinner : a child per<5eives an interval, and that interval it learns to 
mil idme, A dhilld isometimes is alone with its nurse ; its mother is 
sometimes in the xoom ; and sometimes also its brothers and sisters. 
It jper.eeiy.es a. difference between many and few ; and that difference 
it m isootgkt to call /iMcmber, 

1*1, The primary perception of a visible object is more complete, 
hvely, and distinct than that of any other object. And for that 
reason, an idea, or eecoidary per^ption of a visible object, is also 
more complete, lively, and distinct than that of any other ob- 
ject A nne passage ia music may for a moment be recalled 
to the mind with toleneible accuracy: but after the shortest in- 
terval, it becomes no less obscure than the ideas of the other objects 
mentiooed. 

: 18. As the ran^e of an individual is commonly within a narrow 
ftpaee, it rarely happeiis fljat ^very thing xecessary to be known 
comes uflder our own jxerceptions. Language is an admirable cofr 
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trivance for supplying that deficiency ; for by language every man^s 
perceptions may be communicated to all : and the samo may be 
done by painting and other imitative arts. The facility of com- 
munication depends on the liveliness of the ideas ; especially in laii; 
guage, which hitherto has not arrived at greater perfection than to 
express clear ideas : hence it is, that poets and orators, who arfe 
extremely successful in describing objects of sight, find objects of 
the other senses too faint and obscure for language. An idea thuis 
acquired of an object at second-hand, ought to be distinguished 
from an idea of memory, though their resemblance has occasioned 
the same term idea to be applied to both ; which is to be regretted^ 
because ambiguity in the signification of words is a great obstruction 
to accuracy of conception. Thus Nature hath furnished the means 
of multiplying ideas without end, and of providing every individual 
with a sufficient stock to answer, not only the necessities, but ev^n 
the elegancies of life. 

19. Further, man is endued with a sort of creative power : he can 
imbricate images of things that have no existence. The materials 
smployed in this operation are ideas of sight, which he can take to 
pieces and combine into new forms at pleasure : their complexity 
and vivacity make them fit materials. But a man hath no such 
power over any of his other ideas, whether of the external or internal 
senses : he cannot, after the utmost efibi-t, combine these into new 
forms, being too obscure for that operation. An image thus fabri- 
cated cannot be called a secondary perception, not being derived 
from an original perception : the poverty of language, however, ias 
in the case immediately above mentioned, has occasioned the same 
term idea to be applied to all. This singular power of fabricating 
images without any foumiation in reality, is distinguished by the 
name imagination,* >^ 

20. As ideas are the chief materials employed in reasoning and 
reflecting, it is of consequence that their nature and differences be 
understood. It appears now that ideas may be distinguished into 
three kinds : first. Ideas derived from original perceptions, properly 
termed ideas of memoiT ; second. Ideas communicated by language 
or other signs ; and third, Ideas of imagination. These ideas differ 
from each other in many respects ; but chiefly in respect of their 
proceeding from different causes : The first kind is derived from real 



* [*^ Memory is doable: — ^not only do I rexnembor that I have been in the 
presence of a certain object, but I represent to myself this absent object as it 
was, as I have seen, felt, and judged it : — the remembrance is then an ima^e. 
In this last ease, memory has been called by some philosophefs imaginative 
memorjr. Such is the foundation of imagination ; but imagination is fiomethl}\g 
more still. 

" The mind, applying itself to the itaages furnished by memory decomposes 
tbem, chooses between their different traits, and forms of them new images. 
Without this new power imagination would be captive in the circle of memory 7 1 
*^Chu8in^8 Lect* on the Beatnrjful, p. 185. 
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existences that have been objects of our senses : language is th^ 
cause of the second, or any other sign that has the same power with 
language ; and a man's imagination is to himself the cause of the 
third. It is scarce necessary to add, that an idea, originally of 
imagination, being conveyed to others by language or any other 
i^ehicle, becomes in their mind an idea of the second kind ; and 
again, that an idea of this kind, being afterwards recalled to the 
mind, becomes in that circumstance an idea of memory. 

21. We are not so constituted as to perceive objects with indif- 
ference : thsse with very few exceptions appear agreeable or dis- 
'agreeable ; and at the same time raise in us pleasant or painM 
emotions. With respect to external objects in particular, we dis- 
tinguish those which produce organic impressions, from those which 
afiect us from a distance. When we touch a soft and smooth body, 
we have a pleasant feeling as at the place of contact ; which feeling 
we distinguish not, at least not accurately, from the agreeableness 
of the body itself; and the same holds in general with regard to all 
organic impressions. It is otherwise in hearing and seeing : a sound 
£ perceived as in itself agreeable, and raises in the hearer a pleasant 
emotion ; an object of si^t appears in itself agreeable, and raises in 
the spectator a pleasant emotion. These are accurately distinguished : 
the pleasant emotion is felt as within the mind ; the agreeableness 
of the object is placed upon the object, and is perceived as one of 
its qualities or properties. The agreeable appearance of an object 
of sight is termed beauty ; and the disagreeable appe^arance of such 
an object is termed ugliness, 

22. But though beauty and ugliness, in their proper and genuine 
signification, are confined to objects of sight, yet in a more lax and 
figurative signification, they are applied to objects of the other senses : 
they are sometimes applied v\oa to abstract terms; for it is not 
unusual to say, a h&auiiful theorem^ a beautiful constitution of 
government, 

23. A line composed by a single rule [or prescribed mode], is 

Eerceived and said to be regular : a straight line, a parabola, an 
yperbola, the circumference of a circle, and of an ellipse, are all of 
them regular lines. A figure composed by a single rule, is perceived 
and said to be regular : a circle, a square, a hexagon, an equilateral 
triangle, are regular figures, being composed by a single rule, that 
determines the form of each. When the form of a line or of a 
figure is ascertained by a single rule that leaves nothing arbitrary, 
the line and the figure are said to be perfectly regular ; which is 
the case of the figures now mentioned, and the case of a straight 
line and of the circumference of a circle. A figure and a line that 
require more than one rule for their construction, or that have any 
of their parts left arJbitrary, are not perfectly regular : a parallelo- 
gram and a rhomb are less regular than a square ; the parallelogram 
Deing subjected to no rule is to the length of sides, other tlian that 
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the opposite sides be equal ; the rhon^b being subjected to no rul^ 
as to its angles, other tnan that the opposite angles be equal : for 
the same reason, the circumference of an ellipse, the form of which 
is susceptible of much variety, is !)eas regular than that of a circle. 

24. Begularity^ properly speaking, belongs, like beauty, to objects 
of sight ; and, like beauty, it is also applied nguratively to other 
objects : thus we say, a regular government^ a regular composition 
of music^ and, regular discipline, 

25. When two figures are composed of similar parts, they are 
said to be uniform. Perfect uniformity is where the constituent 
parts of two figures are equal : thus two cubes of the same dimen- 
sions are perfectly uniform in all their parts. Uniformity less per- 
fect is, where the parts mutually correspond, but without being 
equal : the uniformity is imperfect between two squares or cubes of 
unequal dimensions ; and still more so between a square and a par- 
allelogram. 

26. Uniformity is also applicable to the constituent parts of the 
same figure. The constituent parts of a square are perfectly uni- 
i^rm ; its sides are equal and its angles are equal. Wherein thcA 
differs regularity from uniformity ? for a figure composed of uniform 
pai-ts must undoubtedly be regular. Regularity is predicated of a 
figure considered as a whole composed of uniform parts : uniformity 
is predicated of these parts as related to each other by resemblance : 
we say, a square is a regular, not a uniform figure ; but with respect 
to the constituent parts of a square, we say not, that they are regular, 
but that they are unifoim. 

27. In things destined for the same use, as legs, arms, eyes, 
windows, spoons, we expect uniformity. Proportion ought to 
govern parts intended for different uses : we require a certain pro- 
portion Detween a leg and an aim ; in the base, the shaft, the capital 
of a pillar ; and in the length, the breadth, the height of a room : 
some proportion is also required in different things intimately con- 
nected, as between a dwelling-house, the garden, and the stables ; 
but we require no proportion among things slightly connected, as 
between the table a man writes on and the dog that follows him. 
Proportion and uniformity never coincide ; things equal are uniform ; 
but proportion is never applied to them : the. four sides and angles 
of a square are equal and peifectly uniform ; but we say not that 
they are propoitional. Thus, proportion always implies inequality 
or difference ; but then it implies it to a certain degree only : the 
most agieeable proportion resembles a maximum in mathematics ; a 
gi'eater or less inequality or difference is less agreeable. 

28. Order regards various particular. First^ in tracing or sur- 
veying objects, we are directed by a sense of order : we perceive it 
to be more orderly, that we should pass from a princijle to its 
accessories, and from a whole to its parts, than in the contrary 
direction Next^ with respect to the position of things, a sense of 
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order directs us to place together things intimately connected. 
Thirdly^ in placing tLings that have no natural connection, that 
order appeal's the most perfect, where the particulars are made to 
bear the strongest relation to each other that position can give them. 
Thus parallelism is the strongest relation that position can bestow 
upon straight lines : if they be so placed as by production to inter- 
sect^ the relation is less perfect A large body in the middle, and 
two equal bodies of less size, one on each side, is an order that 
produces the strongest relation the bodies are susceptible of by 
position : the relation between the two equal bodies would be 
stronger by juxtaposition ; but they would not both have the same 
relation to the third. 

29. The beauty or agreeableness of a visible object^ is perceived 
as one of its qualities; which holds, not only in the primary per- 
ception, but also in the secondaiy perception or idea : and hence 
the pleasure that arises from the idea of a beautiful object. An idea 
of imagination is also pleasant, though in a lower degree than an 
idea of memory, where the objects are of the same kind ; for an 
evident reason, that the former is more distinct and lively than th<» 
latter. But this inferiority in ideas of imagination, is more than 
compensated by their greatness and variety, which are boundless ; 
for by the imagination, exerted without control, we can fabricate 
ideas of finer visible objects, of more noble and heroic actions, of 
greater wickedness, of more surprising events, than ever in fact 
existed : and in communicating such ideas by words, painting, 
sculpture, ^q^ the influence of the imagination is no less extensive 
than great 

30. In the nature of every man, there is somewhat original, which 
distinguishes him from others, which tends to form his character, 
and to make him meek or fiery, candid or deceitful, resolute or 
timorous, cheerful or morose. This original bent, termed dispositioUy 
must be distinguished from a principle : the latter signifying a law 
of human nature, makes part of the common nature of man ; the 
former makes part of the nature of this or that man. Propensity 
is a name common to both ; for it signifies a principle as well as a 
disposition. 

31. Affection^ signifying a settled bent of mind towards a particular 
being or thing, occupies a middle place between disposition on the 
one hand^ and passion on the other. It is clearly distinguishable 
from disposition, which, being a branch of one's nature originally, 
must exist before there can be an opportunity to exert it upon any 
particular object ; whereas affection can never be original, because, 
having a special relation to a particular object, it cannot exist till 
the oj^'ect have once at least been presented. It is no less clearly 
distinguishable from passion, which, depending on the real or ideal 
presence of its object, vanishes with its object : whereas affection is 
a lasting connection ; and like other connections, subsists even when 
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we do not think of tl.e persot]. A familiar example will clear the 
whole. I have from nature a disposition to gratitude, which, through 
want of an object, happens never to be exerted ; and which therefore 
is unknown even to mpelf. Another who has the same disposition, 
meets with a kindly omoe which makes him grateiul to his bei^e- 
fiictor ; an intimate connection is formed between them, tern^i^ 
ejection ; which, like other connectioi^s, has a permanent existence* 
Uiough not always in view. The afi'ection, hv the most part, lie» 
diorxniant, till an oppcxtunity offer for exerting it: in that circum: 
stance, it is converted into the passion of gratitude ; and the oppo^y^ 
tunity is greedily seized of testifying gratitude in the warmest manne^v 

32. Aversion^ I think, is opposed, to affection ; not to desire, as 
it commonly is. We have an affection to one person : we have; an 
aversion to another : the former disposes us to do good to its object) 
the latter to do ill. 

33. What is a sentiment ? It is not a perception ; for a perception 
signifies the act by which we become conscious of external objects. 
It is not consciousness of an internal action, such as thinking, sus- 
pending thought^ inclining, resolving, willing, <&c. Neither is it the 
conception of a relation among objects ; a conception of that kind 
being termed opinion. The term sentiment is appropriated to such 
thoughts as are prompted by passion. 

34. Attention is that state of mind which prepares one to receive 
impressions. According to the degree of attention, objects make a 
strong or weak impression. Attention is requisite even to the simple 
act of seeing ; the eye can take in a considerable field at one look ; 
but no object in the field is seen distinctly, but that singly which 
fixes the attention : in a profound reverie that totally occupies the 
attention, we scarce see what is directly before us. In a train of 
perceptions, the attention being divided among various objects, no 
particular object makes such a figure as it would do single and apaft^ 
Hence, the stillness of night contributes to terror, there being nothir^ 
to divert the attention : 

Horror ubique animos, Bimul Ipsa sllentia tenrent.— ^n«t^, u. 

Zara. Silence and BoUtade are everywhere 
Through all the gloomy ways and iHm doors 
That hither lead, nor human fiioe nor voice 
Is seen or heard. A dreadful din was wont 
To grate the sense, which enter'd here from groans 
And howls of slaves oondemn'd, from clink of ohains, 
And crash of rusty bars and croaking hinges ; 
And ever and anon the si^ht was dashM 
With fyightfhl faces and the meager looks 
Of grim and ghastly execationers* 
Yet more this stillness terrifies my soul 
Than did that scene of complicated horrors. 

Mourmn§ Bridd^ Act V. Se. 8* 

And hence it is, that an object seen at the termiuation of a confiiwd 
view, is more agreeable than when seen in a group with the 8tir« 
rounding objects : 
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The orow doth ting u sweetly as the lark 

when neither Is attended ; and I think. 

The Digbtingale, if Bhe shoaM aing bj oayj 

When every goose ia oaokling, would be thought y 

No better a znasioiau than the wren. — Mbrchami of FcntM. y^ 

85. In matiert of dighi importemce^ attention is mostly direeied 
by foiU ; and for that reason, it is our own fault if trifling objectb 
make any deep impression. Had we power equally to witlJiold our 
iittention from matters of importance, we might be proof against any 
deep impression. But our power fails us here : an interesting object 
smes arid fixes the attention beyond the possibility of control ; ami 
while our attention is thus forcibly attached to one object, others 
nay solicit for admittance : but in vain, for they will not be re- 
garded. Thus a small misfortune is scarce felt in presence of Sk 
greater: 

Liar, Thou think^st 'tia mnch, that this oontentious storm 
Invadea us to the skin : so *tis to thee ; 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The lesser is scarce felt. Thou'dst shun a bear ; 
But if thy flight luy toward the roaring sea, 
ThouMst meet the bear i^ th^ mouth. When the mind's fVee, 
The body's ddicate : the tempest in mv mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. King Zsar^ Act III. So. 9. 

36. Genus, species, modification^ are terms iuTented to distanguish 
beings from each otbert Individuals are distinguished by their 
qualities: a number pf individuals considered with respect to 
qualities that distinguish them from others^ is termed a species : a 
plurality of species considered with respect to their distinguishing 
qijialities, is teimed a gemis. That quality which distinguisheth one 
g^nua, one species, or even 0De'in<lividual, from another, is termed a . 
wodifcatimi : thus the same particular that is termed. a /^oj^er/y or 
qmUity, when considered as belonging to. an individual, or a class 
of individuals, is termed a modification when considered as disUn* 
guishing the individual or the class from another : a black skin and 
soft curled hair, are properties of a Negro : the same circumstanc(*9 
considered as marks that distinguish a Negro from a man of a dif- 
ferent species, arc denominated modifications* 

87. Objects of sight, being complex, are distinguishable into the 
several particulars that enter into the composition : these objects 
are all of them colored ; and they all have length, breadth, and 
thickness. When I behold a spreading oak, I distinguish in that 
object, size, figure, color, and sometimes motion : in a flowing river, 
I distinguish color, figure, and constant motion ; a dye has color, 
black spots, six plain surfaces, all equal and uniform. Objects of 
touch have all of tliem extension : some of them are felt rough, 
some smooth : some of them are hard, some soft. With respect to 
ib0. other senses, some of their objects are simple, some complex : 
a sound, a taste, a smell, mav bo so simple as not to be distinguish- 
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abU into parts : others are perceived to be Gompounded of different 
sounds, ditferent tastes, and different smells. 

88. The eye at one look can grasp a number of objects, as of 
trees in a field, or men in a crowd : these objects having each a 
separate and independent existence, are distinguishable in the mind, 
as well as in reality ; and there is nothing more easy than to ab- 
stract from some and to confine our contemplation to others. A 
large oak with its spreading branches fixes our attention upon itself, 
and abstracts us from the shrubs that surround it. In the same 
manner, with respect to compound sounds, tastes, or smells, we can 
fix eur thoughts upon any of the component parts, abstracting our 
aiitention from the rest The power of abstraction is not confined to 
objects that are separable in reality as well as mentally ; but also 
takes place where there can be no real separation : the size, the 
figure, the color of a tree, are inseparably connected, and have no 
independent existence ; the same of length, breadth, and thickness: 
and yet we can mentally confine our observations to one of these, 
abstracting fi*om the rest. Here abstraction takes place where there 
cannot be a real separation. 

39. Spa>ce and time have occasioned much metaphysical jargon ; 
but after the power of abstraction is explained as above, there re- 
mains no difficulty about them. It is mentioned above, that space 
as well as place enter into the perception of every visible object : a 
tree is perceived as existing in a certain p^ace, and as occupying a 
certain space. Now, by the power of abstraction, space may be 
considered abstractedly from the body that occupies it ; and hence 
the abstract term space. In the same manner, existence may be 
coosidered abstractedly from any particular thing that exists ; and 
pUice may be considered abstractedly from any particular thing that 
may be in it. Every series or succession of things suggests the 
idea of time ; and time may be considered abstractedly from any 
aeries of succession. In the same manner, we acquire the abstract 
^rm motion, rest, number, and a thousand other abstract terms ; an 
excellent contrivance for improving speech, as without it speech 
would be wofully imperfect. Brute animals may have some ob- 
scure notion of these circumstances, as connected with particular 
objects : an ox probably perceives that he takes longer time to go 
/ound a long ridge in the plough, than a short one ; and he proba- 
bly perceives when he is o;ie of four in the yoke, or only one of 
two. But the power of abstraction is not bestowed on bmte ani- 
mals ; because to them it would be altogether useless, as they are 
incapable of speech. 

40. This power of ahstmctioVf is of great utility, A carpenter 
QODfiiders a log of wood with regard to hardness, firmness, color, 
aad texture ; a philosopher, neglecting these properties, makes the 
k>g undergo a chemical analj'sis ; and examines its taste, its smell, 
Mod its component principles : the geometrician c<infines liis reason- 
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ing to the figure, the length, breadth, and thickness. In general, 
every artist abstracting from all other properties, confines his obser- 
vations to those which have a more immediate connection with his 
profession. ^ 

41. It is observed above [14, note], that there can be no such' 
thing as a general idea ; that all our perceptions are of particulai' 
objects, and that our secondaiy perceptions or ideas must be equally 
80. Precisely, for the same reason, there can be no such thirty as 
an abstract idea. We cannot form an idea of a part without tak- 
ing in the whole ; or of motion, color, figure, independent of a 
body. No man will say that he can form any idea of beauty, tiH 
he tliink of a person endued with that quality; nor that he can form 
an idea of weight, till he takes under consideration a body that is 
weighty. And when he takes under consideration a body endued 
with one or other of the properties mentioned, the idea he forms is 
not an abstract or general idea, but the idea of a particular body 
with its properties. But though a part and the whole, a subject 
and its attributes, an effect and its cause, are so intimately con- 
nected, as that an idea cannot be formed of the one independent of 
the other, yet we can reason upon the one abstracting from the 
other. 

This is done by words signifying the thing to which the reason- 
ing is confined ; and such words are denominated abstract ttrms. 
The meaning and use of an abstract term are well understood, 
though of itself, unless other particulars be taken in, it raises no 
image nor idea in the mind. In language it serves an excellent pur- 
pose ; by it different figures, different colors, can be compared, with- 
out the trouble of conceiving them as belonging to any particular 
subject ; and they contribute with words significant to raise images 
or ideas in the mind. 

42. The power of abstraction is bestowed on man for the pur- 
pose solely of reasoning. It tends greatly to the facility as well as 
clearness of any process of reasoning, that lapng aside every other 
circumstance, we can confine our attention to the single property we 
desire to investigate. 

43. Abstract terms may be separated into three different kinds, 
all equally subservient to the reasoning faculty. Individuals ap- 
pear to Lave no end ; and did we not possess the faculty of dis- 
tributing tliem into classes, the mind would be lost in an endless 
maze, and no progiess be made in knowledge. It is by the faculty 
of abstraction that we distribute beings into genera and species : 
finding a number of individuals connected by certain qualities com- 
mon to all, we give a name to these individuals considered as thus 
connected, which name, by gathering them together into one class, 
serves to expiess the whole of these individuals as distinct ii*DHi 
others. Thus the word animal serves to denote every being that 
can move voluntarily ; and the words man, horse^ lion, &c., answer 
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nmilar purposes. This is the first and most common sort of ab- 
straction ; and it is of the most extensive use, by enabling us to 
comprehend in our reasoning whole kinds and sorts, instead of in- 
dividuals without end. The next sort of abstract terms comprehends 
a number of individual objects, considered as connected by some 
occasional relation. A great number of persons collected in one 
place, without any other relation but merely that of contiguity, arc 
denominated a crotpd : in forming this term we abstract from sex, 
from age, from condition, from dress, &c. A number of persons 
connected by the same laws and by the same government, are 
termed a nation; and a number of men under the same military 
command, are termed an army. A third sort of abstraction is, 
where a single property or part, which may be common to many 
individuals, is selected to be the subject of our contemplation ; for 
example, whiteness, heat, beauty, length, roundness, head, arm. 

44. Abstract terms are a happy invention : it is by their means, 
chiefly, that the particulars which make the subject of our reason- 
ing, are brought into close union, and separated from all others 
however naturally connected. Without the aid of such terms, the 
mind could never be kept steady to its proper subject, but be per- 
petually in hazard of assuming foreign circumstances, or neglecting 
what are essential. We can, without the aid of language, com- 
pare real objects by intuition, when these objects are present ; and 
when absent^ we can compare them in idea. But when we ad- 
vance farther, and attempt to make inferences and draw conclusions, 
we always employ abstract terms, even in thinking : it would be 
as difficult to reason without them, as to perform operations in 
algebra without signs; for there is scarce any reasoning without 
some degree of abstraction, and we cannot easily abstract without 
using abstract terms. Hence it follows, that without language man 
would scarce be a rational being.* 

45. The same thing, in different respects, has different names. 
With respect to certain qualities, it is termed a substance; with 
respect to other qualities, a body ; and with respect to qualities of 
all sorts, a subject. It is termed a passive subject witl respect to 
an action exerted upon it ; an c^ect with respect to a percipient ; 
a cause with respect to the effect it produces ; and a^ effect with 
respect to its cause. 

* [Compare Borron^s Le< tares, vol. ii. 877-86 ] 
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46. That nothing external is perceived till first it makes an im- 
pi?6ssion upon the organ of sense, is an observation that holds 
equally in every one of the external senses. But there is a differ- 
ence as to our knowledge of that impression : in touching, tasting, 
and smelling, we are sensible of the impression ; that, for example, 
which is made upon the hand by a stone, upon the palate by an 
i^ricot, and upon the nostrils by a rose. It is otherwise in seeing 
and hearing ; for I am not sensible of the impression made upon 
my eye when I behold a tree ; nor of the impression made upon 
my ear, when I listen to a song (13). That difference in the 
manner of perceiving external objects, distinguisheth remarkably 
hearing and seeing from the other senses; and I am ready to 
show, that it distinguisheth still more remarkably the feelings of 
the former from that of the latter ; every feeling, pleasant or pain- 
ful, must be in the mind ; and yet, because in tasting, touching, 
and smelling, we are sensible of the impression made upon the 
organ, we are led to place there also the pleasant or painful feel- 
ing caused by that impression ;* but, with respect to seeing and 
hearing, being insensible of the organic impression, we ai'e not 
misled to assign a wrong place to the pleasant or painful feelings 
caused by that impression ; and therefore we naturally place them 
in the mind, where they really are : upon that account, they are 
conceived to be more refined and spiritual, than what are derived 
from tasting, touching, and smelling ; for the latter feelings, seem- 
ing to exist externally at the organ of sense, are conceived to be 
merely corporeal. 

The pleasures of the eye and the ear, being thus elevated above 
these of the other extomal senses, acquire so much dignity as to 
become a laudable entertainment. They are not, however, set on 
a level with the purely intellectual ; being no less inferior in dig- 
nity to intellectual pleasures, than superior to the organic or cor- 
poreal : they indeed resemble the latter, being, like them, produced 
by external objects ; but they also resemble the former, being, like 

* After the ntmost eflTorts, wo find it beyond our power to conceive the 
flavor of a rose to exist in the mind : we are necessarily led to conceive that 
pleasure as existing in the nostrils along with the impression made by the rose 
upon that organ. And the same will w the result ot experiments with respect 
to every feeling of taste, touch, and smell. Touch affords the most satisfactory 
experiments. Were it not that the delusion is detected by philosophy, no 
person «rould hesitate to pronounce, that the pleasure arising from touching a 
smooth, soft, and velvet surface, has its existence at the ends of the fingerii 
without once dreaming of its existing anywhere else. 
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them, produced without any sensible organic impression. Their 
aiized nature and middle place between organib and intellectaal* 
pleasures, qualify them to associate with both. 

The pleasures of the eve and the ear have other valuable proper- 
lies besides those of digmty and elevation : being sweet and moder* 
a'^ely exhilarating, they are in their tone equally distant from the 
turbulence of passion, and the languor of indolence: and by that 
tone are perfectly well qualified, not only to revive the spirits when 
sunk by sensual gratification, but also to relax them when over-, 
strained in any violent pursuit Here is a remedy provided fox 
many distresses ; and, to be convinced of its salutary efi*ects, it will 
be sufficient to run over the following particulars. Organic pleasures 
have naturally a short duration ; when prolonged, they lose their 
relish; when indulged to excess, they beget satiety and disgust; 
and, to restore a proper tone of mind, nothing can be more happily 
contrived than the exhilarating pleasures of the eye and ear.* Oii 
the otlier hand, any intense exercise of intellectual powers becomes 
painful by overtraining th^ mind: cessation from such exercise 
gives not instant relief; it is necessary that the void be filled with 
^me amusement, gently relaxing the spirits. 

47. The transition is sweet and easy, fi'om corporeal pleasures to 
the more refined pleasures of sense ; and no less so, from these to the 
exalted pleasures of morality and religion. We stand therefore en- 
gaged in honor, as well as interest, to second the purposes of nature, 
by cultivating the pleasures of the eye and ear, those especially that 
require extraordinary culture,! such as arise from poetry, painting, 
aciilpture, music, gardening, and architecture. This especially is the 
dutv of the opulent, who have leisure to improve their minds and 
their feelings. The fine arts are contrived to give pleasure to the 

♦ [** Now this" (8avs Dr. Mark Hopkins) " is precisely the nse, and all the use 
that many make of the fine arts, ana I may add, to some extent of the beautiea 
of nature too. How many wealthy sensualists are there in our cities who frivo 
an appearance of elevation and refinement to their low and selfish mode of life, 
hy collecting about them specimens of the arts I These men may bo best com- 
pared to that amphibious animal, the f^og. They come up occasionally from 
that lower element in which they live, into a region of light and beauty; but 
no sooner are they a little refVeshed, than they plunge again into the mud of 
sensual gratification. It is men like these, who, when their capacity for the 
lower pleasures is exhausted, drive in then carriages about the cities of the Old 
World (perhaps we are not yet snfiicieutly corrupt), and set up to be virtuosi^ 
It is easy to see how such a taste must bear upon morals."] 

t A taste for natural objects is bom with us in perfection ; for relishinff a 
line countenance, a rich landscape, or a vivid color, culture is necessary. The 
obeervatiou holdu equally in natural sounds, such as the singing of birds, or the 
murmuring of a brook. Nature here, the artificer of the object as well as of the 
percipient, hath accurately suited them to each other. B it of a poem, a can- 
tata, a picture, or other artificial production, a true relish :s not commonly at- 
tained, without some study and much practice. 

id What precedts tbe pereeption of an external object— The difference noticed wltb 
Mgard to tbe varioas sonsee.—Tne location of pleasant or painfbl feelings.— The rank to b« 
•mgned to the pleasares of the oye and ear. Their salutary inflaence.— Comparison witr 
•rgMile or corporeal pleasares.— The use that proflisate men often make of the fine arta 
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eye and the ear, disregarding the inferior senses. A taste for these 
ftrts is a plant that grows naturally in many soils ; but, without 
culture, scarce to perfection In any soil : it is susceptible of much 
refinement ; and is, by proper care, greatly improved. In this 
respect, a taste in the fine arts goes hand in hand with the moral 
sense, to which indeed it is nearly allied : both of them discover 
what is right and what is wrong ; fashion, temper and education 
have an influence to vitiate both, or to preserve them pure and 
untainted : neither of them fs arbitrary or local : being rooted in 
human nature, and governed by principles common to all men.* 
The design of the present undertaking, which aspires not to 
morality, is, to examine the sensitive branch of human nature, to 
trace the objects that are naturally agreeable, as well as those that 
are naturally disagreeable ; and by these means to discover, if 
we can, what are the genuine principles of the fine arts. The 
man who aspires to be a critic in these arts, must pierce still 
deeper : he must acquire a clear perception of what objects are 
lofty, what low, what proper or improper, what manly, and wh^t 
mean or trivial. Hence a foundation for reasoning upon tke 
taste of any individual, and for passing sentence upon it : where 
it is conformable to principles, we can pronounce with certainty 
that it is correct ; otherwise, that it is incorrect, and perhaps 
whimsical. Thus the fine arts, like morals, become a rational 
science; and, like morals, may be cultivated to a high degree of 
refinement.! 

* [The folio winjr observBlions of Dr. Mark Hopkins are appropriate ancf 
important : " The fine arts may be made to pander directlv to vice. From th« 
middle rank, which the pleasures derived from them hold, they readily associate, 
ns has been said, both with the higher and the lower. Thus musio niay quicken 
the devotions of a seraph, and lend its strains to cheer the curouaals of the 
bacchanul ; and poetry, painting, and sculpture, while they have power to ele- 
vate, and charm, and purify the mind, may be made direct stimulants to the 
vilest and lowest passions. It is indeed from this quarter that we are to look 
for dangler from the prevalence of these arts. It was thus that they corrupted 
the ancient cities ; and those who have seen the abominable statuary of Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii, do not wonder that they were buried under a sea of fire. 
The same process of corruption through these arts, has gone to a fearful extent 
on the eastern continent, and has commenced in tuis country. Clothed in this 
garment of light, vice finds access where it otherwise could not. Under the 
pretence of i^romoting tho fine arts, modesty is cast aside, and indecent pic- 
tures are exhibited, and respectable people go to see them. If I might utter a 
word of warning to the young, it would be to bewar^ of vice dressed in the 
garments of taste. The beauties of nature are capable of no such perversion 
All the associations connected with them tend to elevate and to purify the 
mind. No case can be adduced in which a taste for gardening or tor natural 
objeots has corrupted a people. While, therefore, I believe that the cultivation 
of the arts, in their genuine spirit of beauty and of purity, has a tendency to 
itnprove the character, it would appear that they are greatly liable to abuse, 
and that they have been extensively abused."] 

t [Upon the subject of Taste and Genius^ Cousin thus reinarks : " Three 

47. The easy transition from corporeal pleasares to those of a higher ordei . — ^The art* 
which it is our Interest to cnltivate— Valoe of the fine arts. A taste for these allied to 
what ?— The great liability of the fine arts to perversiou and abuse.— Design of tho present 
volume.— Ooufiin*6 account of Taste and Gentaa 
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48. Manifold ore the advantage^ of criticism^ wlien thus studied 
as a rational science. In the first place, a thorough acquaintance 
with the principles of the fine arts redoubles the pleasure we derive 
from them. To, the man who resigns himself to feeling without in- 
terposing any judgment, poetry, music, painting are mere pastime. 
In the prime of life, indeed, they are delightful, being supported by 
the force of novelty, and the heat of imagination : but in time they 
lose their relish ; and are generally neglected in the maturity of life, 
which disposes to more serious and more impoitant occupations. 
To those who deal in criticism as a regular science, governed by just 
principles, and giving scope to judgment as well as to fancy, the fine 
arts are a favorite entertainment ; and in old age maintain that rel- 
ish which they produce in the morning of hfe. 

In the next place (2), a philosophic inquiry into the principles of 
the fine arts inures the reflecting mind to the most enticing sort ot 
logic : the practice of reasoning upon subjects so agreeable, tends to 
a habit ; and a habit, strengthening the reasoning faculties, prepares 
the mind for entering into subjects more intricate and abstract. To 
have, in that respect, a just conception of the importance of criti- 
cism, we need but reflect upon the ordinary method of education ; 
which, after some years spent in acquiring languages, hurries us, 
, without the least preparatory discipline, into the most profound phi- 
losophy. A more effectual method to alienate the tender mind from 
abstract science, is beyond the reach of invention ; and accordingly, 
with respect to such speculations, our youth generally contract a 
sort of hcbgoblin terror, seldom if ever subdued. Those who apply 
to the arts, are trained in a very different manner : they are led, 
step by step, from the easier parts of the operation, to what are more 
difficult ; and are not permitted to make a new motion, till they are 
perfected in those which go before. Thus the science of criticism 
may be considered as a middle link, connecting the different parts 
of education into a regular chain. This science furnisheth an inviting 
opportunity to exercise the judgment : we delight to reason upon 
subjects that are equally pleasant and familiar ; we proceed grad' 

facaltles enter into that complex faculty that is called taste : — imagination, sen- 
timent, reason. Besides imagination and reason, the man of taste ought to 
possess an enlightened hnt ardent lovo of beauty : he must take delight in 
uieeting it, must search for it, must summon it. To comprehend and demon- 
strate that a thing is not beautiful, is an ordinary pleasure — ^an ungrateful task ; 
bat to discern a beautiful thing, to make it evident, and make others participate 

in our sentiment, is an exquisite jojr, a generous ta.«k 

** After havine spoken ot taste which appreciates beauty, shall we say nothing 
of genius which makes it live again? Genius is nothmg else than tuste in 
action, that is to say, the three powers of taste carried to their culmination, and 
armed with a new and mysterious power, the power of execution. What essen* 
tially distinguishes genius from tarste, is the attribute of creative power. Taste 
feels, judges, discusses, analyzes, but does not invent. Genius is, before all, 
Inventive and creative. The man of genius is not the master of the power that 
is in him: it is bvthe ardent, irresistible need of exprest^Ing what he feels, 
that he H a man of genius.^*— Lcct. vti., Appleton^s Kd ,' 
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Willy from the simple to the more involved cases ; and in a due 
course of discipline, cnstom, which improves all onr faculties, bestows 
acuteness on that of reason, sufScient to nnravel all the intricaci^ 
of philosophy.* 

Nor (3) ought it to be overlooked, that the reasonings employed 
on the fine arts are of the same kind with those which regulate our 
conduct. Mathematical and metaphysical reasonings have no ten- 
dency to improve our knowledge of man ; nor are they applicable 
to the common afiairs of life : but a just taste of the fine arts, de- 
lived from rational principles, furnishes elegant subjects for conver- 
sation, and prepares us for acting in the social state with dignity 
and propriety. 

The science of rational criticism (4) tends to improve the heart 
no less than the understanding. It tends, in the first place, to 
moderate the selfish afiections : by sweetening and harmonizing the 
temper, it is a strong antidote to ihe turbulence of passion, and vio- 
tence of pursuit ; it procures to a man so much mental enjoyment, 
that in order to be occupied, he is not tempted to deliver up his 
youth to hunting, gaming, drinking ; nor his middle age to ambition ; 
nor his old age to avarice. Pride and envy, two disgustful passions, 
find in the constitution no enemy more formidable than a delicate 
and discerning taste : the man upon whom nature and culture have 
bestowed this blessing, delights in the virtuous dispositions and actions 
of others : he loves to cherish them, and to publish them to the 
world : faults and failings, it is true, are to him no less obvious ; !>ut 
these he avoids, or removes out of sight, because they give him pain. 
On the other hand, a man void of taste, upon whom even striking 
beauties make but a faint impression, indulges pride or envy without 
control, and loves to brood over errors and blemishes. 

In the next place, (5) delicAcy of taste tends no less to invigorate 
the social afiections, than to moderate those that are selfish. To be 
convinced of that tendency, we need only reflect, that delicacy of 
taste necessarily heightens our feeling of pain and pleasure ; and ot 
course our sympathy, which is the capital branch of every social 

f)a88ion. Sympathy invites a communication of joys and sorrows, 
lopes and fears : such exercise, soothing and satisfactory in itself, is 
necessarily productive of mutual good-will and afiection. 

One other advantage of rational criticism is reserved to the last 
(6) place, being of all the most important ; which is, that it is a 
great support to morality. I insist on it with entire satisfaction, that 
no occupation attaches a man more to his duty, than that of culti- 
vating a taste in the fine arte : a just relish of what i» beautiful, 

♦ [The rules of criticism arc no more than the dedacti<)fift of Bound log^o 
concerning^ beauty and deformity, from the permanent nrinciplest and feelings 
of human nature; and without a knowledge of these rules ir is not to be ex- 
pected that any performar.ee will be so successful as to obtain an an'.&t or laatiog 
portion of the public approbution.— Barron's Ijcct. vol. i. r '^-^ 
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proper, elegant^ and onuunental, in writiiig or paiivCiiig, in anQhito6' 
tiire or ganlening, is a fine preparation for the same just lelish ' of 
these qualities in character and behavior. To the man who has 
acquired a taste so acute and accomplished, every action wrong or 
improper must be highly disgustlul ; i^ in any instance, the over* 
bearing power of passion sway him fix>m his duty, he returns to it 
with r^oubled resolution never to be swayed a second time : he haa 
now an additional motive to virtue, a conviction derived from ex- 
p^ence, that happiness depends on regularity and order, and that 
diBT^ard to justice or propriety never fiuls to be punished with 
shame and i«morse.«^ 

49. Rude ages exhibit the triumph of authority over reason. 
Philosophers anciently were divided into sects, being Epicureans, 
Platonists, Stoics, Pythagoreans, or Skeptics : the speculative relied 
no further on their own judgment but to choose a leader, whom they 
implicitiy followed. In later times, happily, reason hath obtained 
the ascendant : men now assert their native privilege of thinking for 
themselves, and disdain to be ranked in any sect, whatever be the 
science. I am forced to except criticism, winch, by what fatality I 
know not, continues to be no less slavish in its principles, nor less 
submissive to authority, than it was originally. Bossuet, a celebrated 
French critic, gives many mles ; but can discover no better founda- 
tion for any of them, than the practice merely of Homer and Virgil, 
supported by the authority of Aristotle. Strange ! that in so long a 
work, he should never once have stumbled upon the question. 
Whether, and how far, do these rules agree with human nature. It 
could not surely be his opinion, that these poets, however eminent 
tor genius, were entitied to give law to mankind ; and that nothing 
now remains, but blind obedience to their arbitrary will. If in writing 
they followed no rule, why should they be imitated ? If they studied 
natiu'e, and were obsequious to rational principles, why should these 
be concealed from us ? 

50. With respect to the present undertaking, it is not the author's 
intention to compose a regular treatise upon each of the fine arts ; 
bat only, in general, to exhibit their fundamental principles, drawn 
from human nature, the true source of criticism. The fine arts are 
intended to entertam us, by making pleasant impressions ; and, by 
that circumstance, are distinguished from the useful arts ; but, in 



* Genius is allied to a warm and inflammable oonstitTition ; delioaoy of taste 
to calmness and sedateness. Hence it is common to find genius in one who is 
a prey to every passion ; bat seldom delicacy of taste. Upon a man possessed 
of that blessing, the moral duties, no less than the fine arts, make a deep 
impression, and counterbalance every irregular desire; at the same. time, a 
temper calm and sedate is not easily moved, oven by a strong temptation. 
■ ■ II. ».i..» I III I I ■» 

48. Six advantageS/Of ft thorough acquaintan<ie with the principles of the fine arts. 

49. Whence the rules of criticism should be derived.— A ooroparison of former ages with 
tlie present on this poin^ 
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oKler to make pleasant impresHone, we ought, as above hinted, lo 
know what objects are naturaHj agreeable, and what naturally dis- 
agreeable. That subject is here attempted, as far as necessary for 
unfolding the genuine principles of the fine arts ; and the author 
jiasumes no merit from his performance, but that of evincing, perhapa 
more distinctly than hitherto has been done, that these princi|des, as 
well as every just rule of criticism, are founded upon the sensitive 
part of our nature. What the author hath discovered or collected 
upon that subject, he chooses to impart in the gay and agreeable 
form of criticism ; imagining that this form will be more relished, 
and perhaps be no less instructive, than a regular and labored dis* 
quiffltion. His plan is, to ascend gradually to principles, from facts 
and experiments; instead of beginning with the former, handled 
abstractedly, and descending to the latter. But, though criticism is 
thus his only declared aim. he will not disown, that all along it has 
been his view, to explain the Nature of Man, considered as a sensitive 
being capable of pleasure and pain : and, tiiough he flatters himself 
with having made some progress in lliat important science, he is, 
however, too sensible of its extent and difficulty, to undertake it 
professedly, or to avow it as the chief purpose of the present work. 

61. To censure works, not men, is the just prerogative of criticism , 
and accordingly all personal censure is here avoided, unless where 
necessary to illustrate some general proposition. No praise is claimed 
on that account ; because censuring with a view merely to find fault, 
cannot be entertaining to any person of humanity. Writers, one 
should imagine, ought, above all others, to be reserved on that article, 
when they lie so open to retaliation. The author of this treatise, ha 
from being confident of meriting no censure, entertains not even the 
slightest hope of such perfection. Amusement was at first the sole 
nim of his inquiries : proceeding from one particular to another, tho 
subject grew under his hand ; and he was far advanced before the 
thought struck him, that his private meditations might be publicly 
usefol. 

N. B. The Elements of Criticism, meaning the whole, is a 
title too assuming for this work. A number of these elements or 
principles are here unfolded : but, as the author is far from imagine 
ing that he has completed the list, a more humble title is proper, 
such as may express any number of parts less than the whole. This 
he thinks is signified by the title he has chosen, viz. Elbmskts of 
Criticism. 

50L More particular account of th«p1an of the present work. — Desi^ of the fine arts: 
how dlstin'guishe'i from the useful.— The peculiar merit which this work claims to possosSb 
What, besides cri icism, it aims at. 

6]« The title of the work. 
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CHAPTER L 

PERCEPTIONS AND IDEAS IN A TRAIN. 

62. A Man, while awake, is conscious of a continued train o( 
perceptions and ideas passing in his mind. It requires no activity 
on his part to cany on the train.* At the same time, we learn 
from daily experience, that the train of our thoughts is not regu- 
lated by chance : and if it depend not upon will, nor upon chance, 
by what law is it governed ? The question is of importance in the 
science of human nature ; and I promise beforehand, that it will be 
found of great importance in the fine arts. 

53. Tt appears, that the relations by which things are Lnked to- 
gether, have a great influence in directing the train of thought. 
Taking a view of external objects, their inherent properties are not 
more remarkable than the various relations that connect them to- 
gether. Cause and effect, contiguity in time or in place, high and 
low, prior and posterior, resemblance, contrast, and a thousand other 
relations, connect things together without end. Not a single thing 
appears soUtary and altogether devoid of connection ; the only dif- 
ference is, that some are intimately connected, some more slightly ; 
some near, some at a distance. 

54. Experience will satisfy us of what reason makes probable^ 
that the train of our thoughts is in a great measure regulated by 
the foregoing relations : an external object is no sooner presented 
to us in idea, than it suggests to the mind other objects to which it 
is related ; and in that manner is a train of thoughts composed. 
Such is the law of succession ; which must be natural, because it 

* For how should this be done ? what idea is it that we are to add 1 If we 
can specify the idea, that idea is already in the mind, and there is nv. omasioi* 
for «n J act of the will. If we cannot specify any idea, I next dcnuind, now can 
a person will, or to what purpose, if tnere be nothing in view ? We cannot 
form ft ooDception of snoh a thin^. If this ai^utnent ne«d confirmation, I urge 
•Kperience : whoever makes a tnal will And, that ideas ara linked together m 
the mind, forming a connected chain; and that we have not the command vf 
any Idea independent of the chain. 

»H^ -_■-■■ ■ - III _ Jl I -1 1 "^ 

01 state of ke mind. 58. What d^eots the train «f thought f 
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governs all human beings. The law, however, seems not to be in- 
violable : it sometimes happens that an idea arises in the mind, 
without any perceived connection ; as, for example, after a profound 
sleep. 

55. But, though we cannot add to the train an unconnected idea, 
yet in a measure wq can attend to some ideaa^ and dismiss others. 
There are few things but what are connected with many others ; 
and when a thing tnua connected becomes a subject of thought, it 
commonly suggests many of its connections : among these a choice ie 
aflforded ; we can insist upon one, rejecting others ; and sometimes 
we insist on what is commonly held the slighter connection. Where 
ideas are left to their natural course, they are continued through the 
strictest connections : the mind extends its view to a son more 
readily than to a servant ; and more readily to a neighbor than to 
one hving at a distance. This order, as observed, may be varied by 
will, but still within the limits of related objects ; for though we 
can vary the order of a natural train, we cannot dissolve the train 
altogether, by carrying on our thoughts in a loose manner without 
any connection. So tar doth our power extend ; and that power is 
sufficient for all useful purposes : to have more power, would ppobar 
bly be hurtful, instead of being salutary. 

56. Will is not the only cause that prevents a train of thought 
from being continued through the strictest connections : much de- 
pends on the present tone of mind ; for a subject that accords vrith 
that tone is always welcome. Thus, in good spirits, a cheerful sub- 
ject will be introduced by the slightest connection ; and one that is 
melancholy, no less readily in low spirits : an interesting subject is 
recalled, from time to time, by any connection indifferently, strong 
or weak ; which is finely touched by Shakspeai-e, with relation to a 
rich cargo at sea : 

My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thooght 

AVhat harm a wind too great might do at sea. 

I should not see the sandy-hour glass run, 

But I should think of shallows and of flats ; 

And see my wealthy Andrew dock'd in sand. 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. Should I go to churchy 

And see the holy edifice of stone. 

And not bethiuK me straight of dangerous rocka f 

Which touching but my gentle vessel's side, 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 

£nrobe the roaring waters with my silks ; 

And, in a word, but even now worth this. 

And now worth nothing. Merchant of VenkSj Act I. Ba A. 

57. Another cause clearly distinguishable from that now men* 
tioned, hath also a considerable influence to vary tie natural train of 

64. Illustrate how the train of thought Is resalated by relations. 

65. The power we b^ve over our trains of thoughts. The natarkt course of id 
ML Train of tlioagfat ifflfeeted by the present tone of mind Cftrgo at sea. 
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ideas ; which is, that, in the minds of some persons, tho;ights ajpd 
circiuustances crowd upon each other by the slightest connections. 
I ascribe this to a bluntness in the discerning faculty ; for a person 
who cannot accurately distinguish between a slight connection and 
one that is more intimate, is equally affected by each : such a per- 
son must necessarily have a great flow of ideas^ because they are 
introduced by any relation indifferently ; and the slighter relations, 
being without number, furnish ideas without end. This doctrine, is, 
in a lively manner, illustrated by Shakspeare. 

FalMiaf. What is the gross sum that I owo thee 9 

Hostess, Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself and thy money too. 
Thou didst swear to me on a parcel gilt-goblet, sitting in mr Dolphin-chamb6r, 
at the round table, br a sea-coal fire, on Wednesday in W hitsnn-week, when 
the Prince broke thy head for likening him to a singmg man of Windsor ; th<^o 
didst swear to me then, as I was washing thy wound, to marry me, and make 
^e ray Lad^ thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did not (3k>odwife Eeech, the 
butclier^s wife, come in then, and call me Gossip Quickly ? coming in to bor- 
row a mess of vinegar ; telling us she had a good dish of prawns : whereby 
thou didst desire to eat some ; whereby I told thee they were ill lor a green 
wound. And didst not thou, when she was gone down stairs, desire me to be 
no more so familiarity with such poor people, saying, that ere long they should 
call me Madame ? And didst thou not kiss me, ana bid me fetch thee thirty 
shillings ? I put thee now to thy book-oath, deny it if thou canst ? 

Second Fart, Henry IV, Act II. Sc. 2. 

58. On the other hand, a man of accurate judgment cannot have 
a great flow of ideas ; because the slighter relations, making no 
figure in his mind, have no power to introduce ideas. And hence 
it is, that accurate judgment is not friendly to declamation or copi- 
ous eloquence. This reasoning is confirmed by experience ; for it is 
a noted observation. That a great or comprehensive memory is seldom 
connected ¥rith a good judgment; 

59. As an additional confirmation, I appeal to another noted ob- 
servation. That wit and judgment are seldom united. Wit consists 
chiefly in joining things by distant and fanciful relations, which 
surprise because they are unexpected ; such relations, being of the 
slightest kind, readily occur to those only who make every relation 
equally welcome. Wit, upon that account, is in a good measure ia* 
compatible with solid judgment ; which, neglecting trivial relations, 
adheres to what are substantial and permanent Thus memory and 
wit are often conjoined : solid judgment seldom with either. ^ 

60. Every man who attends to his own ideas, will discover order 
as well as connection in their succession. There is implanted in the 

* breast of every man a principle of order, which governs the arrange- 
ment of his perceptions, of his ideas, and of his actions. With re- 
gard to perceptions, I observe that, in things of equal rank, such as 
sheep in a fold, or trees in a wood, it must be indifferent in what 
order they be surveyed. But, in things: of unequal rank, our ten^ 

67. Order of ideas, in Bome minds, varied by the slightoBt connoctloiM. Ezitlain and 
Ulnstrate. 
58. Aeetiracy of Jodgment not favorable to a flow of Ideas. 
C0. Wit and Judgment, why so seldom united. 
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denoy is, to view the principal subject before we descend to ifai 
accessories or ornaments, and the superior before the inferior or de- 
pendent ; we are equally averse to enter into a minute consideration 
of constituent parts, till the thing be first surveyed as a whole. It 
need scarce be added, that our ideas ai« governed by the same 
principle ; and that, in thinking or reflecting upon a number of 
objects, we naturally follow the same order as when we actually 
survey them. 

61. The principle of order is conspicuous with respect to natural 
operations ; for it always directs our ideas in the order of nature : 
thinking upon a body in motion, we follow its natural course ; the 
mind &lls with a heavy body, descends with a river, and ascends 
with flame and smoke : in tracing out a family, we incline to begin 
at the founder, and to descend gradually to his latest posterity ; •» 

'^ thn rnntwaiiy, musing on a lofty oak, we begin at the trunk, and 
mount from it to the branches : as to historical facts, we love to 
proceed in the order of time ; or, which comes to the same, to pro- 
ceed along the chain of causes and effects. 

62. But though in following out an historical chain, our bent is 
to proceed orderly from causes to their effects, we find not the same 
bent in matters of science : there we seem rather disposed to pro- 
ceed from effects to their causes, and from particular jH'opositionB tc 
those which are more general. Why this difference in matters that 
appear so nearly related ? I answer. The cases ai» similar in ap- 
pearance only, not in reality. In an historical chain, every event is 
particular, the effect of some former event, and the cause of others 
that follow : in such a chain, there is nothing to bias the mind from 
the order of nature. Widely different is science, when we endea- 
vor to trace out causes and their effects : many experiments are 
commonly reduced under one cause ; and again, many of these 
causes under one still more general and comprehensive : in our pro- 
gress from particular effects to general causes, and from particular 
propositions to the more comprehensive, we feel a gradual dilatation 
or expansion of mind, like what is felt in an ascending series which 
is extremely pleasing : the pleasure here exceeds what arises from 
following the course of nature ; and it is that pleasure which regu- 
lates our train of thought in the case now mentioned, and in others 
that are similar. These observations, by the way, furnish materials 
hr instituting a comparison between the synthetic and analytic 
methods of reasoning : the synthetic method, descending regularly 
firom principles to their consequences, is more agreeable to the strict- 
ness of order ; but in following the opposite course in the analytic 
method we have a sensible pleasure, like mounting upward, which it 
not felt in the other : the analytic method is more agreeable to the 

90. The pzindplo of order goyerning pereeptions and idM&— Tbingii cf a^iuI ud oru> 
•qnal rank. 
61. InstimcM qf ideas following in the order ornatnro. 
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iro^nation ; the other method will be preferred I7 those onlj 
who with rigidity adhere to order, and give no indulgence to natural 
emotions. "^ 

63. It now appears that we are framed by nature to relish order 
and connection. When an object is introduced by a proper con- 
nection, we are conscious of a certain pleasure arising from that 
circumstance. Among objects of equal rank, the pleasure is propor- 
tioned to the degree of connection': but among unequal objects 
where we require a certain order, the pleasure aiises chif;fly from an 
orderly arrangement ; of which one is sensible in tracing objects 
contrary to the course of nature, or contrary to our sense of order : 
the mind proceeds with alacrity down a flowing river, an& with the 
same alacrity from a whole to its parts, or from a principal to its 
accesfiofies ; but in the contrary direction/ it is sensible of a sort of 
retrograde motion, which is unpleasant And here may be remarked 
the great influence of order upon the mind of man ; grandeur, which 
makes a deep impression inclines us, in iTtinning over any series, to 
{proceed from sm&U to great, tnther than from great to email ; bui 
order prevails over that tendency, and afords pleasure as well as 
faeility in passing frK)m a whole to its parts^ and from a snbject to 
its ornaments, which are not felt in the opposite course. Elevation 
touches the mind no less than grandeur doth ; and in raising the 
mind to elevated objects, th^e is a sensible pleasure : the course of 
nature, however, hath still a greater influence than elevation ; and 
therefore, the pleasure of falling with rain, and descending gradually 
with a river, prevails over that of mounting upward. But where 
the course of nature is joined with elevation, the effect must be 
delightful ; and hence the singular beauty of smoke ascending in a 
calm morning. 

fl4. Every work of art that is conformable to the natural course 
of our ideas, is so far agreeable ; and every work of art that reverses 
that course, is so far disagreeable. Hence it is required in every 
such woric, that, like an organic system, its parts be orderly arranged 
and mutually connected, bearing each of them a relation to the whole, 
some more intimate, some less, according to their destination : when 
due regard is had to these paiticulars, we have a sense of just com- 
position, and so far are pleased with the performance. Homer is 
defective in order and connection ; and Pindar more remarkably. 
Regularity, order, and connection are painful restraints on a bold 
and fertile imagination ; and are not patiently submitted to, but 
after much culture and discipline. In Horace there is no fault more 
eminent than want of connection : instances are without number. 
Of Virgil's Georgics, though esteemed the most complete work of 
that author, the parts are ill connected, and the transitions far from 
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being sweet and easy. The two pre&oes of Saliust look as if bv 
some blunder they had been prefixed to his two histories ; they will 
suit any other history as well, or any subject as well as history. 
Even members of these prefaces are but loosely oonnected : they 
look more like a number of maxims^ or oblservations, than a oon- 
nected discourse. 

65. An episode in a narrative poem, being in e£^ct an aoceasory, 
demands not that strict union with the principal subject, which ia 
requisite between a whole and its constituent parts : it demands, 
however, a degree of union, such jis ought to subsist between a 
principal and accessory; and therefore will not be graceful if it bo 
loosely connected with die principal subject I give for an example 
the descent of ^neas into hell, which employs the sixth book of 
the .^Eneid : the reader is not prepared for that important event r 
no cause is assigned that can make it appear necessary, or own 
natural, to suspend for so long a time iixQ principal action in its most 
interesting period : the poet can find no pretext for an adventuie ao 
extraordinary, but the hero's longing to visit the ghost of his father, 
recently dead : in the mean time the story is interrupted, and the 
reader loses his ardor. Pity it is that an episode so extremely 
beautiful, were not more happily introduced* I must observe, at the 
aame time, that full justice is done to this incident, by considering 
it to be an episode ; for if it be a constituent part of the principal 
action, the connection ought to be still more intimate. 

6t5. In a natural landscape, we every day perceive a multitude of 
objects oonnected by contiguity solely; which is not unpleasant, 
because objects of sight make an impression so lively, as that a 
relation even of the sUghtest kind is relished. This, however, ought 
not to be imitated in description : words are so far short of the eye 
in liveliness of impression, that in a descripti(»i connection ought to 
be carefully studied ; for new objects introduced in description are 
made more or less welcome in proportion to the degree of theii 
connection with the principal subject. In the following passage, 
difierent things are brought together without the slightest connec- 
tion, if it be not what may be called verbal, i. e, taking the same 
word in different meanings. 

Surgamas : solet eane gravis oantantibus nmbra. 
Jutuperl gravis umbra: noceut et frugibus umbrffi. 
Ite domum saturae, venit Hesperus, ite capellse. 

Virg. Bue, x. f 5. 

67. The relations among objects have a considerable influence in 

the gratification of our passions, and even in their production. But 

that subject is reserved to bo treated in the chapter of emotions and 

* passions. (Chap. ii. part i. sect. 4.) 

61 The requisites, accordingly, In every work of art— nomarks upon Homer, riv hf 
Bomoe, YirafiU and Sallvst 
<SS. £p{6od«8. Example from t^e i£nold. 
^ Bole tor description. 
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There is not, perhaps, another instance of a building so great 
erected upon a foundation so slight in appearance, as the relations 
of objects and their arrangement. Relations make no capital figure 
m tJhe mind, the bulk of them being transitory, and some extremely 
trivial : they are, however, the links that, by uniting our perceptions 
into one connected chain, produce connection of action, because 
perception and action have an intimate correspondence. But it is 
not suflScient for the conduct of life, that our actions be linked 
together, however intimately: it is besides necessary that they pro- 
ceed in a certain order ; and this is also provided for by an original 
propensity. Thus order and connection, while they admit suflScient 
vaiiety, introduce a method in the management of affairs : without 
them our conduct would be fluctuating and desultory ; and we should 
be hurried from thought to tfiought^ and from action to action, 
entirely at the mercy of chance. 
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CHAPTER n. 



EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 



68. Op all the feelings raised in us by external objects, those only 
of the eye and the ear are honored with the name of passion or 
emotio7i ; the most pleasing feelings of taste, or touch, or smell, 
aspire not to that honor. From this observation appears the con- 
nection of emotions and passions with the fine arts, which, as ob- 
served in the introduction, are all of them calculated to give pleasure 
to the eye or the ear ; never once condescending to gratify any of 
the inferior senses. The design accordingly of this chapter is to 
delineate that connection, with the view (Jiiefly to ascertain what 
power the fine arts have to raise emotions and passions. To those 
who would excel in the fine arts, that branch of knowledge is in- 
dispensable ; for without it the critic, as well as the undertaker, 
ignorant of any rule, has nothing left; but to abandon himself 
to chance. Destitute of that branch of knowledge, in vain will 
either pretend to foretell what efifect his work will have upon the 
heart. 

69. Human nature is a complicated machine, and is unavoidably 
so in order to answer its various purposes. The public indeed have 
been entertained with many systems of human nature that flatter 
the mind by their simplicity : according to some writers, man is 
entirely a selfish being ; according to others, universal benevolcnee 

97. The relations ammig ot||ects »ffect oar coQduct 

68. Feelinffs that are dlstingaishcd by the saine of passlona. Thoir oonnectlco with thf 
flae arts.— Object of \he chapter. 
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» ^s duty : one founds morality upon sympathy solely, and one 
upon utility. If any of these systems were copied from nature, ttie 
present subject might be soon discussed. But the variety of nature 
IS not so easily reached, and for confuting such Utopian systems 
without the fatigue of reasoning, it appears the best method to take 
a survey of human nature, and to set before the eye, plainly and 
candidly, facts as they really eidst. 



PART I. 

CAUSES UNFOLDED OF THE EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

SECTION I. 

Difference between Emotiofn and Passion, — Causes that are the 
most common and the most general, — Passion considered as pr<h 
dtictive of action. 

70. It is a fact universally admitted, that no emotion or passion 
ever starts up in the mind without a cause: if I love a person, it is for 
good qualities or good offices : if I have resentment against a man, 
it must be for some injury he has done me : and I cannot pity any 
one who is under no distress of body nor of mind. 

71. The circumstances now mentioned, if they raise an emotion 
or passion, cannot be entirely indifferent ; for if so, they could not 
msJtie any impression. And we find, upon examination, that they 
are not indifferent : looking back upon the foregoing examples, the 
good qualities or good offices that attract my love, are antecedently 
agreeable : if an injury did not give uneasiness, it would not occa 
sion resentment against the author : nor would the passion of pity 
be raised by an oQect in distress, if Uiat object did not give pain. 

72. What is now said about the production of emotion or passion, 
resolves itself into a very simple proposition. That we love what is 
agreeable, and hate what is disagreeable. And indeed it is evident, 
that a thing must be agr^able or disagreeable, before it can be the 
object either of love or of hatred. 

73. This short hint about the causes of passion and emotion, leads 
to a more extensive view of the subject. Such is our nature, that 
upon })erceiving certain external objects, we are instantaneously 

69. Theories of human nature. 

70. Emotions or passions are not without moml Example!^ 

71. Remarks on foregrrdng exaraplea. 
li. What w 3 lox-ft— what we hate. 
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conscious of pleasure or pain : a gently-flowing river, a smooth ex- 
tended plain, a spreading oak, a towering hill, are objects of sight 
that raise pleasant emotions : a barren heath, a dirty marsh, a 
rotten carcass, raise painM emotions. Of the emotions thus produced, 
we inquire for no other cause but merely the presence of the object. 

74. The things now mentioned raise emotions by means of their 
properties and qualities : to the emotion raised by a large river, its 
size, its force, and its fluency, contribute each a share : the regu- 
larity, propriety, and convenience of a fine building, contribute each 
to the emotion raised by the building. 

75. If external properties be agreeable, we have reason to expect 
the same fi*om those which are internal ; and, accordingly, power, 
discernment, wit, mildness, sympathy, courage, benevolence, are 
agreeable in a high degree : upon perceiving these quahties in 
others, we instantaneously feel pleasant emotions, without the slightest 
act of reflection, or of attention to consequences. It is almost un- 
necessary to add, that certain qualities' opposite to the former, such 
as dullness, peevishness, inhumanity, cowardice, occasion in the same 
manner painful emotions. 

76. Sensible beings affect us remarkably by their actions. Some 
actions raise pleasant emotions in the spectator, without the least 
reflection ; such as graceful motion, and genteel behavior. But as 
intention^ a capital circumstance in human actions, is not visible, it 
requires reflection to discover their true character. I see one deliver- 
ing a purse of money to another, but I can make nothing of that 
action, till I leani with what intention the money is given : if it be 
given to discharge a debt, the action pleases me in a slight degree ; 
if it be a grateful return, I feel a stronger emotion ; and the pleas- 
ant emotion rises to a great height, when it is the intention of the 
giver to relieve a virtuous family from want. Thus actions are 
qualified by intention ; but they are not qualified by the event ; for 
an action well intended gives pleasure, whatever the event be. 
Further, human ac-tions are perceived to be right or wrong ; and 
that perception qualifies the pleasure or pain that results from them. 

Emotions are raised in us, not only by the qualities and actions of 
others, but also by their feelings : I cannot beihold a man in distress, 
without partaking (A his pain ; nor in joy, without partaking of his 
{)leasure. 

77. The beings or things above described occasion emotions in 
us, not only in the original survey, but also when recalled to the 
memory in idea : a field laid out with taste is pleasant in the recol- 
lection, as well as when under our eye : a generous action described 

TSl Emotlone on perMlvlngf oertalB extemtl objects^ Th« eanse of Booh emotions. 

74 How the extornftl objects meotioned raise emotior^. 

75. Internal or mental caases of pleasant and painflil emotions. 

7(1 How we are affected by the actions of rational beings — Actions qualified bj In* 
taDtioii, not by ersnt ; distU^tshed as right or wrong.-^Feelings of others, a etuiae of 
•motion. 
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in words or colors ocoasioi^ a sensible emotion, as weli as when we 
see it performed ; and when we reflect upon the distress of any per- 
son, our pain is of the same kind with what we felt when eye-wit- 
nesses. In a word, an agreeable or disagreeable object recalled to 
tlie mind in idea, is the occasion of a pleasant or painful emotion, of 
the same kind with that produced when the object was present : the 
only difference is, that an idea being fainter than an original percep 
tion, the pleasure or pain produced by the former is proportionably 
£ainter than that proauced by the latter. 

*JS. Having explained the nature of an emotion, and mentioned 
several causes by which it is produced, we proceed to an observa- 
tion of considerable importance in the science of human nature, 
which is, That desire follows some emotions, and not others. The 
emotions raised by a beautiful garden, a magnificent building, or a 
number of fine faces in a crowded assembly, is seldom accompanied 
with desire. Other emotions are accompanied with desire ; emo- 
tions, for example, raised by human actions and qualities : a vir- 
tuous action raiseth in every spectator a pleasant emotion, which is 
commonly attended with desire to reward the author of the action : 
a vicious action, c«i the contrary, produceth a painful emotion, at- 
tended with desire to punish the dehnquent Even things inanimate 
often raise emotions accompanied wiUi desire : witness the goods of 
fortune, which are objects of desire almost universally : and the 
desire, when immoderate, obtains the name of avarice. The pleasant 
emotion produced in a spectator by a capital picture in die pos- 
session of a prince, is seldom accompanied with desire ; but if sucii 
a picture be exposed to sale, desire of having or possessing is the 
natural consequence of a strong emotion. 

79. It is a truth verified by induction, that every passion is ac- 
companied with desire ; and if an emotion be sometimes accompanied 
with desire, sometimes not, it comes to be a material inquiry, in 
what respect a passion difiers from an emotion. Is passion in its 
nature or feeling distinguishable from emotion ? An internal mo- 
tion or agitation of the mind, when it passeth away without desire, 
is denominated an emotion: when desire follows, the motion or 
agitation is denominated a passion. A fine £ftce, for example, 
raiseth in me a pleasant feeling : if that feeling vanish without pro- 
ducing any effect, it is in proper language an emotion ; but if the 
feeUng, by reiterated views of the object, become sufficiently strong 
to occasion desire, it loses its names of emotion^ and acquires that 
of passion. The same holds in all the other passions : the painful 
feeling raised in a spectator by a slight injury done to a stranger, 
being accompanied with no desire of revenge, is termed an emotion : 
but that injury raiseth in a stranger a stronger emotion, ^hich, b^ng 
accompanied with desire of revenge, is a passion: external ex- 

77. EmotioDS of niemoiy. How ibey differ from thcae of original pcroej tion. 

78. Soin4 emotions accompanied with desire ; otben not Examples. 
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pressions of distress produce in the spectator a painful feeling, which 
being sometimes so sli^t as to pass away without any effect, is an 
emotion ; but if the feeling be so strong as to prompt desire of 
nffording relief, it id a passion, and is tenned pity : envy is emular 
tion in excess ; if the exaltation of a competitor be barely disagree- 
able, the painfiil feeliug is an emotion ; if it produce desire to de- 
press him, it is a passion. 

80. To prevent mistakes, it must be observed, that desire here ie 
taken in its proper sense, namely, that internal act, which, by influ- 
encing the will, makes us proceed to action. Desire in a lax sense 
respects also actions and events that depend not on us, as when I 
desire that my friend may have a son to represent him, or th.it my 
country may nourish in arts and sciences : but such internal act ia 
more properly termed a wish than a desire. ^ 

81. Having distinguished passion from emotion, we proceed to 
consider passion more at large, with respect especially to its power 
of producing action. 

We have daily and constant experience for our authority, that no 
man ever proceeds to action but by means of some antecedent desire 
or impulse. So well established is this observation, and so deeply 
rooted in the mind, that we can scarce imagine a different system of 
action : even a child will say familiarly. What should make me do 
this or that, when I have no desire to do it ? Taking it then for 
granted, that the existence of action depends on antecedent desire, 
it follows that where there is no desire, there can be no action. This 
opens another shining distinction between emotions and passions. 
Tlie former, being without desire, are in their nature quiescent : the 
desire included in the latter, prompts one to act in order to fulfil that 
desire, or, in other words, to gratify the passion. 

82. The cause of a passion is sufficiently explained above : it is 
that being or thing, which, by raising desire, converts an emotion into 
A passion. When we consider a passion with respect to its power of 
prompting action, that same being or thing is termed its olject : a 
fine woman, for example, raises the passicHi of love, which is directed 
to her as its object : a man, by injuring me, raises my resentment, 
and becomes thereby the object of my resentment. Thus the cause 
of a passion and its object are the same in different respects. An 
emotion, on the other hand, being in its nature quiescent, and merely 
a passive feeling, must have a cause ; but cannot be said, properly 
speaking, to have an object.* 

* rrhe cause of a passion is that which nusea it ; the ofifect is that towards 
whicn it prompts us to act, or on which it inclines ns to fix our attention. The 

T9. Bistiiictlon between passion and emotion.— How some emotions get the name ef 
pasHons. Illustrations. 

80. Definition of Desire. 

Ql. PasskKTi nB.prodaeing action.— Another di^netion between emotions and passions. 

82. Whetlier the eauss of a passion is identical with its object.— Ia tho s&iho truo of the 
eaose of an emotion t — Beattle^s remark& 
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83. The objects of our passions may be disdoguished into twd 
kinds, general and particular. A man, a house, a garden, is a par- 
ticular object : fame^ esteem, opulence, honor, are general objects, 
because each of them comprehends many particulars. The passions 
directed to general objects are commonly termed appetites, in con- 
tradistinction to passions directed to particular objects, which retain 
their proper name : thus we say an appetite for fi«ne. for glory, for 
conquest, for riches ; but we say the passion of friendship, ot love, of 
gratitude, of envy, of resentment And there is a material difierence 
between appetites and passions, which makes it proper to distinguish 
them by different names : the latter have no existence till a proper 
olnject be presented ; whereas the former exist first, and then are 
directed to an object : a passion comes after its object ; an appetite 
goes before it, which is obvious in the appetites of hunger, thirst, and 
animal love, and is the same in the other appetites above men- 
, tioned. 

^ 84. By an object so powerful as to make a deep impression, the 
mind is inflamed, and hurried to action with a strong impulse. 
Where the object is less powerful,, so as not to inflame the mind, 
nothing is felt but desire without any sensible perturbation. The 
principle of duty aflbrds one instance : the desire generated by an 
object of duty, being commonly moderate, moves us to act calmly, 
without any violent impulse ; but if the mind happen to be inflamed 
with the importance of the object, in that case desire of doing our 
duty becomes a warm -passion. 

86. The actions of brute creatures are generally directed by in- 
stinct, meaning blind impulse or desire, without any view to conse- 
quences. Man is framed to be governed by reason ; he commonly 
acts with deliberation, in order to bring about some desirable end ; 
and in that case his actions are means employed to bring about the 
end desired : thus I give charity in order to relieve a person from 
want ; I perform a grateful action as a duty incumbent on me ; and I 
fight for my (Country in order to repel its enemies. At the same time, 
there are human actions that are not governed by reason, nor are 
done with any view to consequences. Infants, like brutes, are 
mostly governed by instinct, without the least view to any end, 
good or ill. And even adult persons act sometimes instinctively: 
thus one in extreme hunger snatches at food, without the slightest 
consideration whether it be salutary ; avarice prompts to accumulate 

cause and the object of a passion are often, but not always, one and the same 
thing. Thus present good is both the cause and the object of Joy ; we rejoice 
in it, and we rejoice on account of it. But of love or esteemy the cause is some 
ajfreeable quality, and the object is some person supposed to possess that agree- 
able qttality ; of resentment, in like manner, injury is the cause, and the in- 
jurious person the object. — BeattU.'] 
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weaUb, withoat the leart view of use ; and therebj absurdlj oon« 
verts means into an end : and animal love often hurries to fruition, 
widiout a thought even of gratification. 

86. A passion when it flames so high as to impel us to act blindly 
without any view to consequences, good or ill, may in that state be 
termed instinctive ; and when it is so moderate as to admit reason, 
and to prompt actions with a view to an end, it may in that state be 
termed deliberative^ 

87. With respect to actions exerted as means to an end, desire to 
bring about the end is what determines one to exert the action ; 
and desire considered in that view is termed a motive : thus the 
same mental act that is termed denre with respect to an end in view, 
is termed a motive with respect to its power of determining one to 
act Instinctive actions have a cause, namely, the impulse of the 
passion ; but they cannot be said to have a motive, because they are 
Dot done with any view to consequences. 

We learn from experience, that the gratification of desire is 
pleasant; and the forefsight of that pleasure becomes often an addi* 
tional motive for acting. Thus a child eats by the mere impulse of 
hunger : a young man thinks of the pleasure of gratification, which 
being a motive for him to eat, fortifies the original impulse : and a 
man farther advanced in life, hath the additional motive that it 
will contribute to his health. 

88. From these premises, it is easy to determine with accuracy, 
what passions and actions are selfish, what social. It is the end in 
^'iew that ascertains the class to which they belong : where the end 
in view is my own good, they are selfish ; where the end in view is th^ 
good of another, they are social. Hence it follows, that instinctive 
actions, where we act blindly and merely by impulse, cannot be 
reckoned either social or selfish : thus eating, when prompted by 
an impulse merely of nature, is neither social nor selfish ; but add a 
motive, that it will contribute to my pleasure or my health, and it 
becomes in a measure selfish. On the other hand, when afi^tion 
moves me to exert an action to the end solely of advancing my 
friend's happiness, without regard to my own gratification, the action 
is justly denominated social ; and so is also the afiecdon that is its 
cause : if another motive be added, that gratifying the affection will 
also contribute to my own happiness, the action becomes partly sel- 
fish. If charity be given with the single view of relieving a person 
from distress, the action is purely social ; but if it be partly in view 
to esjoy the pleasure of a virtuous act, the action is so far selfish.* 

♦ A BelfiAh motive pToooe<linjr fWwa a social principle, snch as that men- 
tioned, is the most respectable of all selfish motives. To enjoy the ploastxre 

BBw AMIom ptomptitd bf initfiM t and by r«asoD.— Aotlons of bmtes, of infants, of «ialte. 

86. Instinctive passionak-— IMibwative passions. 

87. Tbe Mme mental set tsrmed a 4eeire and ainotiva.~-The Ibrsalght of tiie gratiflcstiM 
if desire, a motive. 
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A just action, vrhen prompted by the principle of duty solely, is 
neither social nor selfish. When I perform an act of justice with a 
view to the pleasure of gratification, the action is selfish : I p^ a 
debt for my own sake, not with a view to benefit my creditor. 6ut 
suppose the money has been advanced by a friend without inteiest, 
purely to oblige me : in that case, together with the motive of grati- 
fication, there arises a motive of gratitude, which respecte the creditoi 
solely, and prompts me to act in order to do him good ; and the 
action is partly social, partly selfish. Suppose again I meet with a 
surprising and unexpected act of generosity, that inspires me with 
love to my benefactor, and the utmost gratitude. I bum to do him 
good : he is the sole object of my desire ; and my own pleasure in 

ratifying the desire, vanisheth out of sight : in this case, the action 
perform is purely social. Thus it happens, that when a social 
motive becomes strong, the action is exerted with a view singly to 
the object of the passion, and self never comes in view. 

89. When this analysis of human nature is considered, not one 
article of which can with truth be controverted, there is reason to 
be surprised at the blindness of some philosophers, who, by dark and 
confused notions, are led to deny all motives to action but what arise 
from self-love. Man, for aught appears, might possibly have been 
so framed, as to be susceptible of no passions but what have self for 
their object : but man thus framed, would be ill fitted for society : 
his constitution, partly selfish, partly social, fits him much better for 
bis present situation.* 

90. Of self, every one hath a direct perception ; of other things 
we have no knowledge but by means of their attributes : and hence 
it is, that of self the perception is more lively than of any other 
thing. Self is an agreeable object ; and for the reason now given, 
must be more agreeable than any other object. Is this sufiScient to 
account for the prevalence of self-love ?f 

91. In the foregoing part of this chapter it is suggested, that some 
circumstances make beings or things fit objects for desire, others 

of a virtuous action, one must be virtuous ; and to enjoy the pleasure of a char- 
itable action, one must think charity laudable at least, if not a dutjjr. It is 
otherwise where a man jy^ives charity merely for the sake of ostentation ; for 
this he may do without having any pity or benevolence in his temper. 

* As the benevolence of many numon actions is beyond the possibility ot 
doubt, the argument commonly insisted on for reconciling such actions to the 
selfish system, is, that the only motive I can have to perform a benevolent 
ootioii, or an action of any kind, is the pleasure that it affords me. So much 
then is yielded, that we are pleased when we do good to others : which is a 
fair admission of the principle of benevolence ; for without that principle, what 
pleasure could one have in doing good to others ? And admitting a principle 
of benevolence, why may it not be a motive to action, as well as eelfisonesB is, 
or any other principle ? 

t [Consult Beattie's Moral Science, 286-9.] 

88. Passions and actions that are selfish ; sodal ; neither. Illnstratloiia*-! 
eharity; on an act oflnstice ; on meeting with an act of generosity. 
99. The error of rel^rrlng all Mctions to selMovo. Ito reftitatioa. 
90. The predominance of selMovo accounted for. 
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not This hint ought to be pursued* It is a truth ascertained by 
universal experience, that a thing which in our apprehension is 
bejond reach, never is the object of desire ; no man in his right 
senses desires to v^alk on the clouds, or to descend to the centre of 
the earth: we may amuse oursekea in a reverie, with building 
casdes in the air, and vnshing for what can never happen ; but such 
things never move desire. And* indeed a desire to do what we are 
sensible is beyond our power, would be altogether absurd. In the 
next place, though the difficulty of attainment with respect to things 
within reach often inflames desire, yet where the prospect of at- 
tainment is faint, and the event extremely uncertain, the object, 
however agreeable, seldom raiseth any strong desire : thus beauty, 
or any other good quality, in a woman c^ rank, seldom raises love 
•in a man greatly her inferior. In the third place, different objects, 
equally within reach, raise emotions in different degrees ; and when 
desire accompanies any of these emotions, its strength, as is natural, 
is proportioned to that of its cause. Hence the remarkable difference 
among desires directed to beings inanimate, animate, and rational : 
the emotion caused by a rational being is out of measure stronger 
than any caused by an animal without reason ; and an emotion 
raised by such an animal, is stronger than what is caused by any 
thing inanimate. There is a separate reason why desire of whicn 
a rational being is the object, should be the strongest : our desires 
swell by partial gratification ; and the means we have of gratifying 
desire, by benefiting or harming a rational being, are without end : 
desire directed to an inanimate being, susceptible neither of pleasure 
nor pain, i& not capable of a higher gratification than that of ac- 
quiring the property. Hence it is, that though every emotion ac- 
companied with desire, is, strictly speaking, a passion ; yet, com- 
monly, none of these are denominated passions, but where a sensible 
.being, capable of pleasure and pain, is the object. 



SECTION 11. 
Power of Sounds to raise Amotions and Passions. 

92. Upon a review, I find the foregoing section ahnost wholly 
employed upon emotions and passions raised by objects of sight, 
though they are also raised by objects of hearing. As this happened 
without intention, merely because such objects are famihar above 
others, I find it proper to add a short section upon the power of 
sounds to raise emotions and passions. 

I begin vrith comparing sounds and visible objects with respect to 
their influence upon the mind. It has already been observed, that 

91. What is said of things beyond oar reach ; of things difflcnlt to attain; of different' 
« tlileotB equally witblu reaoh ^ 7>i*i^irtis directod to beings iuauluiata animate ; ratloiMl; 
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of all external objects, rational beings, especially of our own speciea 
have the most powerful influence iu raising emotions and passions ; 
and, as speech is the most powerful of all the means by which one 
human being can display itself to another, the objects of the eye 
must so far yield preference to those of the ear. With respect to 
inanimate objects of sight, sounds may be so contrived as to raise 
both terror and mirth beyond what can be done by any such object 
Music has a commanding influence over the mind, especially in 
conjunction with words. Objects of sight may indeed contribute 
to the same end, but more faintly ; as where a love poem is re- 
hearsed in a shady grove, or on the bank of a purling stream. But 
sounds, which are vastly more ductile and various, readily accom> 
pany all the social affections expressed in a poem, especially emotions 
of love and pity. 

93. Music, having at command a great variety of emotions, may, 
like many objects of sight, be made to promote luxury and efiemi- 
nacy ; of which we have instances without number, especially in 
vocal music. Bnt, with respect to its pure and refined pleasures, 
music goes hand in hand with gardening and architecture, her sister 
arts, in humanizing and polishing the mind ; of which none can 
doubt who have felt the channs of music. But, if authority be 
required, the following passage from a grave historian, eminent for 
solidity of judgment, must have the greatest weight. Polybius, 
speaking of the people of Cynaetha, an Arcadian tribe, has the fol- 
lowing train of reflections : " As the Arcadians have always been 
celebrated for their piety, humanity, and hospitality, we are naturally 
led to inquire, how it has happened that the Cynsetheans are distinr 
guished from the other Arcadians, by savage manners, wickedness, 
and cruelty. I can attribute this diflference to no other cause, but 
a total neglect among the people of Cynaetha, of an institution 
established among the ancient Arcadians with a nice regard to their 
manners and their climate : I mean the discipline and exercise of 
that genuine and perfect music, which is useful in every state, but 
necessary to the Arcadians; whose manners, originally rigid and 
austere, made it of the greatest importance to incorporate this art 
into the very essence of their government." 

No one will be surprised to hear such influence attributed tc 
music, when, with respect to another of the fine arts, he finds a living 
instance of an influence no less powerful. It is unhappily indeed 
the reverse of the former : for it has done more mischief by corrupting 
British manners, than music ever did good in purifying those ot 
Arcadiji. 

94. The licentious court of Charles II., among its many disorders, 
engendered a pest, the virulence of which subsists to this day. The 



93. ComparAtiviB influence of sounds and of visible objects to raise e^notions and passien^ 
"-Influence of rational beings ; of speech ; of music. 
98. Musicondlior sister arts.— Polybius* account uf tbe auclout Arcadians 
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English comedy^ copying the manners of the court, became abomi- 
nably licentious; and continues so (1763) with Yexj little softening. 
It is there an established rule, to deck out the chief characters with 
every vice in fashion, however gross. But, as such characters viewed 
in a true light would be disgustfiil, care is taken to disguise their 
deformity under the embellishments of wit, sprightliness, and good 
humor, which in mixed company makes a capital figijre. It requires 
not much thought to discover the poisonous influence of such plays. 
A young man of figure, emancipated at last from the severity and 
restraint of a college education, repairs to the capital disposed to 
every sort of excess. The playhouse becomes his favorite amuse- 
ment ; and he is enchanted with the gayety and splendor of the chief 
personages. The disgust which vice gives him at first, soon wears 
off, to make way for new notions, more liberal in his opinion ; by 
which a sovereign contempt for religion, and a declared war upon 
the chastity of wives, maids, and widows, are converted from being 
infamous vices to be •fashionable virtues. The infection spreads 
gradually through all ranks, and becomes universal. How gladly 
would I listen to any one who should undertake to prove, that wh&t 
I have been describing is chimerical I But the dissoluteness of our 
young men of birth will not suffer me to doubt of its reality. Sir 
Harry Wildair has completed many a rake ; and in the Suspicums 
Hushandy Ranger, the humble imitator of Sir Harry, has had no 
slight influence in spreading that character. What woman, tinc- 
tured vdth the playhouse morals, would not be the sprightly, the 
witty, though dissolute Lady Townly, rather than the cold, the sober, 
though virtuous Lady Grace ? How odious ought writers to be who 
thus employ the talents they have from their Maker most traitorously 
against himself by endeavoring to corrupt and disfigure his crea- 
tures ! If the comedies of Congreve did not rack him with remorse 
in his last moments, he must have been lost to all sense of virtue. 
Nor will it afford any excuse to such writers, that their comedies are 
entertaining : unless it could be maintained, that wit and sprightli- 
ness are better suited to a vicious than a virtuous character. It 
would grieve me to think so ; and the direct contrary is exemplified 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor^ where we are highly entertained 
vdth the conduct of two ladies not more remarkable for mirth and 
spirit than for the strictest purity of manners. 



SECTION in. 

Causes of the Emotion of Joy and Sorrow. 

96. This subject was purposely reserved for a separate section, 
because it could not, with perspicuity, be handled under the general 

94 The oorruutiiiff Influenoe of Eoglish oouwdy. How ahowii 
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head. An emotion acconipanied vFith desire is termed a passion; 
and when the desire is fulmled, the passion is said to be gratified. 
Now, the gratification of every passion must be pleasant ; for noth- 
ing can be more natural, than that the accomplishment of any 
wish or desire should afiect us with joy : I know of no exception but 
when a man stung with remorse desires to chastise and punish him* 
self. The joy of gratification is properly called an emotion ; be- 
cause it makes us happy in our present situation, and is ultimate in 
its nature, not having a tendency to any thing beyond. On the 
other hand, sorrow must be the result of an event contrary to what 
we desire ; for if the accomplishment of desire produce joy, it is 
equally natural that disappointment should produce sorrow. 

An event, fortunate or unfortunate, that falls out by accident, 
without being foreseen or thought of, and which therefore could not 
be the object of desire, raiseth an emotion of th^ same kind with 
that now mentioned ; but the cause must be difierent ; for there can 
be no gratification where there is no desire. We have not, how- 
ever, far to seek for a cause : it is involved in the nature of man, 
that he cannot be indifferent to an event that concerns him or any 
of his connections ; if it be fortunate, it ^ves him/ joy ; if unfortu- 
nate, it gives him sorrow. 

96. In no situation doth joy rise to a greater height, than upon 
the removal of any violent distress of mind or body ; and in no 
situation doth sorrow rise to a greater height, than upon the removal 
of what makes us happy. The sensibility of our nature serves in 
part to account for these effects. Other causes concur. One is, 
that violent distress always raises an anxious desire to be free from 
it ; and tlkerefore its removal is a high gratification : nor can we be 
possessed of any thing that makes us happy, without wishing its 
continuance ; and therefuic ito xcuiuval, by crossing our wishes, must 
create sorrow. The principle of contrast is another cause: an 
emotion of joy arising upon the removal of pain, is increased by 
contrast when we reflect upon our former distress : an emotion of 
Borrow, upon being deprived of any good, is increased by contrast 
when we reflect upon our former happiness : 

Jqffier. There's not a wretch that lives on common charity, 
But^ happier than me. For I have known 
The luscious sweets of plenty : every night 
Have slept with soft content about my head, 
And never wak'd but to a joyful morning. 
Yet now must fall like a full ear of corn, 
Whose blossom 'scaped, yet^s withered in the ripening. 

Venice Preeerved, Act I. Se. 1. 

It hath always been reckoned difficult to account for the extreme 
pleasure that follows a cessation of bodily pain ; as when one is re« 

9S. When an emotion Is called a passion.^Why gratified passion is pleasant Ezeep- 
tfon.*-Wby the joy of gratiflcation is termed an emotion.— The emotion raised by aa 
acoidcntol orent, whether fortunate or unfortunate. 
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fieved from the rack, or from a violent fit of the stone. What is 
said explains this difficulty, in the easiest and simplest manne]^ : 
cessation of bodily pain is not of itself a pleasure, for a non-ens or 
a negative can neither g^ve pleasure nor pain ; but man is so framed 
by nature as to rejoice when he is eased of pain, as well as to be 
sorrowful when deprived of any enjoyment. This branch of our 
constitution is chiefly the cause of the pleasure. The gratification 
of desire comes in as an accessory cause ; and contrast joins its 
force, by increasing the sense of our present happiness. In the case 
of an acute pain, a peculiar circumstance contributes its part : the 
brisk circulation of the animal spirits occasioned by acute pain con- 
tinues after the pain is gone, and produceth a very pleasant emotion. 
Sickness hath not that effect, because it is always attended with a 
depression of spirits. 

97. Hence it is, that the gradual diminution of acute pain, occa- 
«ions a mixed emotion, partly pleasant, partly painful : the partial 
diminution produceth joy in proportion ; but the remaining pain 
balanceth the joy. This mixed emotion, however, hath no long en- 
durance ; for the joy that ariseth upon the diminution of pain soon 
vanisheth, and leaveth in the undisturbed possession that '^egree of 
pain which remains. 

What is above observed about bodily pain, is equally applicable 
to the distresses of the mind ; and accordingly it is a common arti- 
fice, to prepare us for the reception of good news by alarming our 



^ears. 



SECTION IV. 

Sympathetic Emotion of Virtue^ and it^ cau^, 

98. One feeling there is that merits a deliberate view, for its 
singularity as well as utility. Whether to call it an emotion or a 
passion, seems uncertain : the former it can scarce be, because it in- 
volves desire ; the latter it can scarce be, because it has no object 
But this feeling, and its nature, will be best understood fi*om ex- 
amples. A signal act of gratitude produceth in the spectator or 
reader, not only love or esteem for the author, but also a separate 
feeling, being a vagu^ feeling of gratitude without an object ; a 
feeling, however, that oisposes the spectator or reader to acts of 
gratitude, more than upon an ordinary occasion. This feeling is 
overlooked by writers upon ethics ; but a man may be convinced of 
its reality, by attentively watching his own heart when he thinks 

OG. In wbat cases Aojoj and sorrow rise to the greatest height? The causes assigned. 
Quotation from Veriiee PreaervedL— Account for me pleasure that follows a cessation ik 
Iwdf ly pain. 

97. Emotion produced hy Ue gradual diminution of acute pain. IMstresses of the 
uilnd. 
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warmly of any signal act of gratitude : he will be conscious of the 
feeling, as distinct from the esteem or admiration he has for the 
grateml person. The feeling is singular in the following respect, 
that it is accompanied with a desire to perform acts of gratitude, 
without having any object ; though in that state, the mind, won- 
derfully bent on an object, neglects no opportunity to vent itself : 
any act of kindness or good-will, that would pass unregarded upon 
another occasion, is greedily seized ; and the vague feeling is con- 
verted into a real passion of gratitude : in such a state, favors are 
returned double. 

99. In like manner, a courageous action produceth in a spectator 
the passion of admiration directed to the author : and besides this 
well-known passion, a separate feeUng is raised in the spectator, 
which may be called an emotion of courage ; because, while under 
its influence, he is conscious of a boldness and intrepidity beyond 
what is usual, and longs for proper objects upon which to exert this 
emotion : ' 

Spnmantemque dari, pecora inter inertia, votis 
Optat aprum, aut fulvam descendere monte leonem. 

^iMti, iv. 168. 

Non altramente ill tauro, ove I'irriti 
Geloso amor con Btimoli pongenti, 
Horribilraente mugge, e co'muggiti 
Gli spirti in bo risveglia, e I'ire ardenti : 
£U corno agazza ai tronchi, a par cli' inviti 
Con vani colpi a^Ia battaglia i venti. 

Tasso^ Canto vii. st. 55. 

So full of valor that they smote the air 
For breathing in their faces. 

Tempeatf Act IV. Sc. 4. 

The emotions raised by music, independent of words, must be all 
of this nature : courage roused by martial music performed upon 
instruments without a voice, cannot be directed to any object ; nor 
can grief or pity raised by melancholy music of the same kind have 
an object. 

100. For another example, let us figure some grand and heroic 
action, highly agreeable to the spectator : besides veneration for the 
author, the spectator feels in himself an unusual dignity of character, 
which disposeth him to great and noble actions ; and herein chiefly 
consists the extreme dehght every one hath in the histories of con- 
querors and heroes. 

This singular feeling, which may be termed th^ sympathetic emxy- 
tion of virtue^ resembles, in one respect, the well-known appetites 
that lead to the propagation and preservation of the species. The 
appetites ofhunger, thirst, and animal love, arise in the mind before 
they are directed to any object ; and in no case whatever is the 
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Tlie effect of contemplcting a coarageoos action.— The effect of martial and of i^el- 
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mind more solioitous for a proper object, than when under the in- 
fluence of any of these appetites. 

The feeling I have endeavored to unfold, may well be termed the 
sympathetic emotion of virtue ; for it is raised in the spectator, or 
in a reader, by virtuous actions of every kind^ and by no other sort. 
When we contemplate a virtuous action, which fails not to prompt 
our love for the author, our propensity at the same time to such 
actions is so much enlivened, as to become for a time an actual 
emotion. But no man hath a propensity to vice as such : on the 
contnuy, a wicked deed disgusts him, and makes him abhor the 
author ; and this abhorrence is a strong antidote against vice, as 
long as any impression remains of the wicked action. 

101. In a rough road, a halt to view a fine country is refreshing ; 
and here a delightful prospect opens upon us. It is indeed wonderful 
to observe what incitements there are to virtue in the human frame : 
justice is perceived to be our duty, and it is guarded by natural 
punishments, from which the guilty never escape ; to perform noble 
and generous actions, a warm sense of their dignity and superior 
excellence is a most efficacious incitement And to leave virtue in 
no quarter unsupported, here is unfolded an admirable contrivance, 
by which good example commands the heart, and adds to virtue the 
force of habit. We approve eveiy virtuous action, and bestow our 
affection on the author ; but if virtuous actions produced no other 
effect upon us, good example would not have great influence : the 
sympathetic emotion under consideration bestows upon good ex- 
ample the utmost influence, by prompting us to imitate what we 
admire. This singular emotion will readily find an object to exert 
itself upon : and at any rate, it never exists without producing some 
effect ; because virtuous emotions of that sort, are in some degree an 
exercise of virtue : they are a mental exercise at least, if they appear 
not externally. And every exercise of virtue, internal and external, 
leads to habit ; for a disposition or propensity of the mind, like a 
limb of the body, becomes stronger by exercise. Proper means, at 
the same time, being ever at hand to raise this sympathetic emotion, 
its jfrequent reiteration may, in a good measure, supply the want of 
a more complete exercise. Thus, by proper discipline, every person 
may acquire a settled habit of virtue : intercourse with men of worth, 
histories of generous and disinterested actions, and frequent medita- 
tion upon them, keep the sympathetic emotion in constant exercise, 
which by degrees introduceth a habit, and confirms the authority oi 
virtue : with respect to education in particular, what a spacious and 
commodious avenue to the heart of a young person is here opened ! 

100. Whence the delight taken In reading the history of heroes and conquerors. — Be- 
wnarks npon the synipatHt^tic emotion of virtue. — Has man a propensity to vice a» aueht 

lUl. Incitements to virtue in the iiuman frame. — The effect or every oxerclM of Tlrtueb 
»»Uow habits of virtue may be acquired. 
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SECTION V. 

In fnany instances one Emotion is productive of another. The saiRif 

of Passions. 

102. In the first chapter it is observed, that the relations by 
which things are connected, have a remarkable influence on the 
train of our ideas. I here add, that they have an influence, no less 
remarkable, in the production of emotions and passions. Beginning 
with the former, an agreeable object makes every thing connected 
with it appear agreeable ; for the mind gliding sweetly and easily 
through related objects, carries along the agreeable properties it 
meets with in its passage, and bestows them on the present object, 
which thereby appears more agreeable than when considered apart. 
No relation is mpre intimate than that between a being and its 
quaUties: and accordingly, every quality in a hero, even the slightest, 
makes a greater figure than more substantial qualities in others. The 
propensity of carrying along agreeable properties irom one object to 
another, is sometimes so vigorous as to convert defects into properties: 
the wry neck of Alexander was imitated by his courtiers as a real 
beauty, without intention to flatter : Lady Percy, speaking of her 
husband Hotspur, 

■ By his liffht 

Did all the chivalry of England movo, 

To do brave acts. He was Indeed the glass, 

"Wherein the noble youths did dress themselves. 

He had no legs that practised not his gait : 

And speaking thick, which Nature made his blemish, 

Became the accents of the valiant: 

For those who could speak slow and tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 

To seem like him. 

Secxmd Part^ Henry IV. Act II. Sc. 6. 

103. The same communication of passion obtains in the relation 
of principal and accessory. Pride, of which self is the object, ex- 
pands itself upon a house, a garden, servants, equipage, and every 
accessory. A lover addresseth his fair one's glove in the following 
terms: 

Sweet ornament that decks a thing divine. 

Veneration for relics has the same natural foundation ; and that 
foundation, with the superstructure of superstition, has occasioned 
much blind devotion to the most ridiculous objects — to the supposed 
milk, for example, of the Virgin Maiy, or the supposed blood of St. 

102. Inflaence of the relations of things In producing emotions and passions. — Tb« ln« 
flnence of an agreeable object on connected objects. — ^The relation of a being and its qnall- 
Uos.— The propensity of carrying along agreeable properties from one object to another. - 
Tlje wry neck of AUisar.ler.— -Tlio speecli of Lady Poroy concerning Hotspur. 
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Janoarius.* A temple is in a proper sense an accessory of the 
deity to which it is dedicated : Diana is chaste, and not only hei 
temple, but the very icicle which hangs on it, must partake of thai 
property : 

The noble sister of Poplicolft, 
The moon of Borne ; cnaste as the icicle 
That^s curdled b^ the frost from, purest snow, 
And hangs on Bum's temple. 

OoHolanuSy Act V. Sc. 8. 

Thus it is, that the respect and esteem which the great, the pow 
erfiil, the opulent naturally command, are in some measure com 
municated to their dress, to their manners, and to all their connec- 
tions : and it is this communication of properties, which, prevailing 
even over the natural taste of beauty, helps to give currency to what 
is called the fashion. 

104. By means of the same easiness of communication, every bad 
quality in an enemy is sprea^l upon all his connections. The sen- 
tence pronounced against Ravaillac for the assassination: of Henry 
IV. of France ordains that the house in which he was bom should 
be razed to the ground, and that no other building should ever be 
erected on that spot. Enmity will extend passion to objects still 
less connected. The Swiss suflfer no peacocks to live, because the 
Duke of Austria, their ancient enemy, wears a peacock's tail in his 
crest. A relation more slight and transitory than that of enmity, 
may have the same effect : thus the bearer of bad tidings becomes 
an object of aversion : 

Fellow, begone ; I cannot brook thy sight ; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

JETiriff Johrif Act III. So. 1. 

Yet the iirst bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after, as a sullen bell 
Remember'd tolling a departed friend. 

Second Fart, Henry IV, Act I. Sc. 8, 

In borrowing thus properties from one object to bestow them on 
another, it is not any object indifferently that will answer. The ob 
ject from which properties are borrowed, must be such as to warm 
the mind and enliven the imagination. Thus the beauty of a woman, 
which inflames the imagination, is readily communicated to a glove, 
as above mentioned ; but the greatest beauty a glove is susceptible 

* But why worship the cross which is supposed to be that upon which our 
Sayiour suffered ? That cross ought to be the object of hatred, not of venera- 
tion. If it be urged, that as an instrument of Christ's suffering it was salutary 
to mankind, I answer, Why is not also Pontius Pilate reverenced, Caiaphaa 
the high-priest, and Judas Isoariot? 



108. The commanlcation of pawlon \n the relation of principal and *3cessory.— Prld«*— 
Lore.— Veneration for relics.— A tenaple.— Diana.— The fttshion. 
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o( tonclieB the mind so little, as to be entirely dropped in paBsing 
from it to the owner. In general, it may be observed, that any 
dress upon a fine woman is becoming ; but that ornaments upon 
one who is homely, must be elegant indeed to have any remarkable 
effect in mending her appearance.* v 

105. The emotions produced as above may properly be termed 
secondary, being occasioned either by antecedent emotions or ante- 
cedent passions, which in that respect may be termed primary. 
And to complete the present theory, I must add, that a secondary 
emotion may readily swell into a passion for the accessory object, 
provided the accessory be a proper object for desire. Thus it hap- 
pens that one passion is often productive of another : examples are 
without number ; the sole difficulty is a proper choice. I begin 
with self-love, and the power it hath to generate love to children. 
Every man, besides making part of a greater system, like a comet, a 
planet, or satellite only, hath a less system of his own, in the centre 
of which he represents the sun darting his fire and heat all around ; 
especially upon his nearest connections : the connection between a 
man and his children, fundamentally that of cause and effect, be- 
comes, by the addition of other circumstances, the completest that 
can be among individuals ; and therefore self-love, the most vigor- 
ous of all passions, is readily expanded upon children. The second- 
aiy emotion they produce by means of their connection, is suflS- 
ciently strong to move desire even from the beginning ; and the 
new passion swells by degrees, till it rivals in some measure self-love, 
the primary passion. To denaonstrate the truth of this theory, I 
urge the following argument Remorse for betraying a friend, or 
murdering an enemy in cold blood, makes a man even hate himself: 
in that state, he is not conscious of affection to his children, but 
rather of disgust or ill-will. What cause can be assigned for that 
change, other than the hatred he has to himself, which is expanded 
upon his children. And if so, may we not with equal reason derive 
from self-love, some part at least of the affection a man generally 
has to them ? 

106. The affection a man bears to his blood relations, depends 

* A hoase and ^artiens surrounded with pleasant fields, all in ^ood order, 
bestow greater lustre upon the owner than at first will be imagined. The 
beauties of the former are, by intimacy of connection, readily communicated 
to the latter; and if it have been done at the expense of the owner himself, we 
naturally transfer to him whatever of design, art, or taste appears in the per- 
formance. Should not tliis be a strong motive with proprietors to embellish 
and improve their fields \ 
X . . — 

104 Bad qualities in an enemy difftised.— Sentence against Bavaillac.— The Swiss i^;alnat 
peacocks.— The bearer of bad tidings. Illostratlons from Shakspeare. — Id borrowing 

firoperties from one object to becitow them on another, not every object will answer. U- 
uatnte. 

10ft. Distinction between ?econ3ary and primary emotions. — One passion productive of 
anntb«tr. — SelMove produces love to chlldem.— Mui compared to tie solar system.— Self- 
k«v> Ml, arising frcm a ba>e act, is extended to his children. 
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partly on the same principle : self-love is also expanded upon them ; 
and the commmiieated passion is more or less vigorous in proporticn 
to the degree of connection. Nor doth self-love rest here : it is, by 
the force of connection, communicated even to things inanimate ; 
and hence the affection a man bears to his property, and to every 
thing he calls his own. 

Friendship, less vigorous than self-love, is, for that reason, less apt 
to communicate itself to the fnend's children, or other relations. 
Instances, however, are not wanting of such communicated passion, 
arising from friendship when it is strong. Friendship may go higher 
in the matrimonial state than in any other condition ; and Otway, 
in Venice Preserved, takes advantage of that circumstance : in the 
scene where Belvidera sues to her father for pardon, she is repre- 
sented as pleading her mother's merits, and the resemblance she 
bore to her mother : 

Friuli. My daughter ! 

Belvidera. Yes, your daughter, by a mother 
Virtuous and noble, faithful to your honor, 
Obedient to your will, kind to your wishes, 
Dear to your arms. By all the'joys she gave you 
When in her blooming years she ^tas your treasure, 
Look kindly on me ; in my face behold 
The lineaments of hers y' have kissed so often, 
Pleading the cause of your poor cast-off child. 

And again, 

Belvidera, Lay me, I beg you, lay me 
By the dear ashes of my tender mother : 
She would have pitied me, had fate yet spard'd her. 

Act V. So. 1. 

This explains why any meritorious action, or any illustrious qualifi- 
cation, in my son or my friend, is apt to make me over -value my 
self : if I value my friend's wife or son upon account of their con- 
nection with him, it is still more natural that I should value myself 
upon account of my connection with him. 

10*7. Friendship, or any other social affection, may, by changing 
the object, produce opposite effects. 

Pity, by interesting us strongly fot the person in distress, must of 
consequence inflame our resentment against the author of the dis- 
tress : for, in general, the affection we have for any man, generates 
in us good-will to his friends, and ill-will to his enemies. Shaks- 
peare shows great art in the funeral oration pronounced by Antony 
over the body of Caesar. He first endeavors to excite grief in the 
hearers, by dwelling upon the deplorable loss of so great a man : 
this passion, interesting them strongly in Coesar's fate, could not fail^ 
to produce a lively sense of the treachery and cruelty of the con- 

106. The allbction a man bears to blood relations, and eyen to thingis inanimate, depends 
on what? — Communicated passion arising fVom friendship; especially in the mntrimonial 
state. Instance from Venihe Preserved. — Tlie effect upon us of any meritorious qnallA 
^tion in a son or firiend. 
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Hpirators; an infallible method to inflame the resentment of (ibe 
people beyond all bounds : 

Antonv. If yon have tears, prepare to shed them now 
Tou all do know this mantle. I remember 
The first time ever Osesar j)ut it on ; 
'Twos on a summer^s evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii — 
T^ook I in this place ran Cassias' dagger through ; — 
See what a rent the envious Casca made. 
Through this the well -beloved Brutus stabbM; 
And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Csesar folIowM it I 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved. 
If Brutus so unkindly knocks or no : 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cssar's angel. 
Judge, oh you Gods 1 how dearly Csesar loved him I 
This, this, was the unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquished him ; then burst liis mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Csesar fell, 
Even at the base of Pompey's statue. 
what a fall was there, my countrymen I 
Then I, and you, and ail of us, fell down, 
Whilst bloody treai|:)n flourish'd over us. 
O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pitv : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls ! whatl weep you when you out behold 
Our CflBsar's vesture wounded ? look you here I 
Here is himself, marr'd as you bee, by traitors. 

Julkis CcBsar, Act III. Sc. 6. 

Had Antony endeavored to excite his audience to vengeance, with- 
out paving the way by raising their grief, his speech would not have 
made the same impression. 

108. Hatred, and other dissocial passions, produce effects directly 
opposite to those above mentioned. If I hate a man, his children, 
his relations, nay his property, become to me objects of aversion : his 
enemies, on the other hand, I am disposed to esteem. 

Tbe more slight and transitory relations are not favorable to the 
communication of passion. Anger, when sudden and violent, is one 
exception ; for, if the person who did the injury be removed out of 
reach, that passion will vent itself against any related object, how- 
ever slight the relation be. Another exception makes a greater 
figure : a group of beings or things becomes often the object of a 
communicated passion, even where the relation of the individuals to 
the percipient is but slight. Thus, though I put no value upon a 
single man for living in the same town with myself; my townsmen, 
however, considered in a body, are preferred before others. This ia 
* still more remarkable with respect to my countrymen in general : 
the grandeur of the complex objects swells the passion of self-love 

107. Any social affection, by changing the object, produces oppodte efrect8.>-Plty 
leads to resentment— The funeral oration of Antony over the dead body of Cmur. Hew 
adapted to excite to vengefkoce. 
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I J the relation I have to my native country ; and every passion, 
when it swells beyond its ordinary bounds, hath a peculiar tendency 
to expand itself along related objects. In &ct, instances are not 
rare, of persons, who upon all occasions are willing to sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes for their country. Such influence npon the mind 
of man hath a complex object, or, more properly speaking, a general 
term. ^ 

109. The sense of order hath influence in the communication of 
passion. It is a common observation, that a man's aflection to his 
parents is less vigorous than to his children : the order of nature in 
descending to children, aids the transition of the aflection : the 
ascent to a parent, contrary to that order, makes the transition more 
diflBcult. Gratitude to a benefactor is readily extended to his 
children ; but not so readily to his parents. The diflference, how- 
ever, between the natural and inverted order, is not so considerable, 
but that it may be balanced by other circumstances. Pliny gives 
an account of a woman of rank condemned to die for a crime; 
and, to avoid public shame, detained in prison to die of hunger : 
her life being prolonged beyond expectation, it was discovered that 
she was nourished by sucking milk from the breasts of her daughter. 
This instance of filial piety, which aided the transition, and made 
ascent no less easy than descent is commonly, procured a pardon to 
the mother, and a pension to both. The story of Androcles and 
the lion may be accounted for in the same manner : the admira- 
tion, of which the lion was the object for his kindness and grati- 
tude to Androcles, produced good- will to Androcles, and a parddn 
of his crime. 

And this leads to other observations upon communicated passions. 
I love my daughter less after she is married, and my mother less 
after a second marriage : the marriage of my son or cf my fatlier 
diminishes not my affection so remarkably. The same observation 
holds with respect to Mendship, gratitude, and other passions : the 
love I bear my friend, is but feintly extended to his married 
daughter : the resentment I have against a man is readily extended 
against children who make part of his family; not so readily 
against children who are foris-familiated,* especially by marriage. 
This difference is also more remarkable in daughters than in sons. 
These are curious facts ; and, in order to discover the cause, we 
must examine minutely that operation of the mind by which a 
passion is extended to a related object Jfln considering two things 
as related, the mind is not stationaiy, but passeth and repasseth 
fix>m the one to the other, viewing the relation from each of them 

[* ForU-famiUaUd ; — peraons, who having received a portion of the paternal 
estate, give up all title to a farther share.] 

- I H - - .. - - - — I , _ - . 

108. Operation of hatred and other itnooial affections.— Tmnsltcry nlatlors, net fcTOP> 
able to tno oomroanleation of paneioa Two exeepdonn. 

3* 
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perhaps ofitener than once ; which holds more especially in consider- 
ing a relation between things of unequal rank, as between the cause 
and the effect, or between a principal and an. accessory : in contem- 
plating, for example, the relation between a building and its orna- 
ments, the mind is not satisfied with a single transition from the 
former to the latter ; it must also view the relation, beginning at the 
latter, and passing from it to the former. This vibration of the mind 
in passing and repassing between things related, explains the facts 
above mentioned : the mind passeth easily from the father to the 
daughter ; but where the daughter is married, this new relation 
attracts the mind, and obstructs, in some measure, the return from 
the daughter to the father ; and any circumstance that obstructs 
the mind in passing and repassing between its objects, occasions a 
like obstruction in the communication of passion. The marriage ot 
a male obstructs less the easiness of transition, because a male is 
less sunk by the relation of marriage than a female. 

110. The foregoing instances are of passion communicated from 
one object to another. But one passion may be generated by 
another, without change of object. It in general is observable, that 
a passion paves the way to others similar in their tone, whether 
directed to the same or to a different object ; for the mind, heated 
by any passion, is, in that state, more susceptible of a new im- 
pression in a similar tone, than when cool and quiescent. It is a 
common observation, that pity generally producetli friendship for a 
person in distress. One reason is, that pity interests us in its ob- 
ject, and recommends all its virtuous qualities: female beauty 
accordingly shows best in distress ; being more apt to inspire love 
than upon an ordinary occasion. But the chief reason is, that 
pity, warming and melting the spectator, prepares him for the recep- 
tion of other tender affections ; and pity is readily improved into 
love or friendship, by a certain tenderness and -concern for the ob- 
ject, which is the tone of both passions. The aptitude of pity to 
produce love, is beautifully illustrated by Shakspeare : 

OtheUo, Her father Ipved me ; oft invited me 
Still questioii'd me the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That I had past. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish dajs, . 
To th^ very moment that he bade me tell it : ' 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth 'scapes in th' imminent deadly breach ; 
Of beinc: taken by tlio insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 

109. Commanication of passion modified by the sense of order. — ^Affection to parents 
and to children compared.— -Gratitude to the children rather than parents of a benefactor. 
—Pliny's accoant of an instance of filial piety and its efifects. — Story of Androcles and the 
lion. — ^liove to a daughter before and after marriage ; and to a mother after a second mar* 
riage. Love to a friend and to his n.arried daughter. — Tlie operation of mind examined 
by which a passion is extended to a related object Its vibratory nature. — ^Effect, when 
any cireumstanoe obstructs the mind In passing and repaming Y^tween its objeb^'A 
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And with it all my travel*B history. 

All these to hear 

Would DeBdemona Beriously incline ; 
Bq'j s*all the honse-affiiirH would draw her thenoe. 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 
She'd come again, and, with a |n*eedy ear, 
• Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof hy parcels she had something heard. 
But not distinctively. 1 did consent, 
And often did heguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That my youth suffered. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sigins : 
She swore, in faith, Hwas strange, 'twas passing strange — 
'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful — 
She wish'd she had not heard it :— yet she wish'd 
That heaven had made her such a man : — she thank'd me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teadi him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. On this hint I spake ; 
She loved me for the dangers I had past, 
And I loved her, that she did pity them : 
This only is the witohoraft I have used. 

OthellOf Act I. So. 8. 

In this instance it will be observed that admiration concurred with 
pity to produce love. 



SECTIOH YL 
Causes of the PassioM of Fear and Anger, 

111. Fear and anger, to answer the purposes of nature, are hap 
pily so contrived as to operate sometimes instinctively, sometimes 
deliberately, according to circumstances. As far as deliberate, they 
fall in with the general sjrstem, and require no particular explanation : 
if any object have a threatening appearance, reason suggests means 
to avoid the danger : if a man be injured, the first thing he thinks 
of, is what revenge he shall take, and what means he shall employ. 
These particulars are no less obvious than natural. But, as the 
passions of fear and anger, in their instinctive state, are less famihar 
to US, it may be acceptable to the reader to have them accurately 
delineated. He may also possibly be glad of an opportunity to have 
the nature of instinctive passions more fully explained than there was 
formerly opportunity to do. I begin with fear. 

112. Self-preservation is a matter of too great importance to be 
left entirely to the conduct of reason. Nature hath acted here with 
her usual foresight Fear and anger are passions that move us to 

110. One passion generated by another without chanffe of object— Pity gives rise to 
what ? — ^ViThen female beauty sh^ws to best advantajro. Why ? — Quotation from OthelUk 

111. Fear and anger operating Instinctively and deliberately. 
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act, sometimes deliberately, sometimes instinctiTely, according to 
circumstances; and by operating in the latter manner, they fre- 
quently afford security when the slower operations of deliberate 
reason would be too late : we take nourishment commonly, not by 
the direction of reason, but by the impulse of hunger and thirst ; 
and, in the same manner, we avoid danger by the impulse of fear, 
which often, before there is time for reflection, placeth us in safety. 
Here we have an illustrious instance of wisdom in the formation of 
man ; for it is not within the reach of fancy to conceive any thing 
more artfully contrived to answer its purpose, than the instinctive 
passion of fear, which, upon the first surmise of danger, operates in- 
stantaneously. So little doth the passion, in such instances, depend 
on reason, that it frequenUy operates in contradiction to it : a man 
who is not upon his guard, cannot avoid shrinking at a blow, tiiough 
he knows it to be aimed in sport ; nor avoid closing his eyes at the 
approach of what may hurt him, though conscious that he is in no 
danger. And it also operates by impelling us to act even where we 
are conscious that our interposition can be of no service : if a pas- 
sage-boat, in a brisk gale, bear much to one side, I cannot avoid 
applying the whole force of my shoulders to set it upright : and, if 
my horse stumble, my hands and knees are instantly at work to 
prevent him from falling. 

113. Fear provides for self-preservation by flying from harm; 
anger, by repelling it Nothing, indeed, can be better contrived to 
repel or prevent injury, than anger or resentment : destitute of that 
passion, men, like defenceless lambs, would lie constantly open to 
mischief.* Deliberate anger caused by a voluntary injury, is too 
well known to require any explanation : if my desire be to resent 
an affront^ I must use means ; and these means must be discovered 
by reflection: deliberation is here requisite ; and in that case the 
passion seldom exceeds just bounds. But, where anger impels one 
suddenly to return a blow, even without thinking of doing mischief 
the passion is instinctive : and it is chiefly in such a case that it is 
rash and ungovernable, because it operates blindly, without affording 
time for deliberation or foresight. 

Instinctive anger is frequently raised by bodily pain, by a stroke, 
for example, on a tender part, which, ruffling the temper and un- 
hinging the mind, is in its tone similar to anger : and when a man 
is thus beforehand disposed to anger, he is not nice nor scrupulous 
about an object ; the person who gave the stroke, however accident- 
ally, is by an inflammable temper held a proper object, merely for 
having occasioned the pain. It is still more remarkable, that a 

* Brasidas being bit by a mouse he had oaugbt, ]et it aJip out of his flogers : 
"No creature," says he, "is contemptible, but what may provide for its owu 
safety, if it have courage." — Plutarch, Apothegmata. 

112. The advantages of the instinctive action it fear.-^Wisdom of implanting in max 
be principle of fear. 
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stock or a stone by which I am hurt, becomes aif object of my re* 
sentment : I am violently excited to crush it to atoms. The pas- 
sion^ indeed, in that case, can be but a single flash; for being 
entirely irrational, it must vanish with the first reflection. Nor is 
that irrational effect confined to bodily pain : internal distress, when 
excessive, may be the occasion of effects equally irrational : pertur- 
bation of mind, occasioned by the apprehension of having lost a dear 
fiiend, will, in a fiery temper, prodhce momentary sparks of anger 
against that very friend, however innocent : thus Shakspeare, in Uie 

Alonzo, Sit down and rest. 

Even here I will put off my hoi)e, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer ; he is drown'd 
Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea mocks 
Our frastrate search on land. Wdl, let him ^. 

Act III. So. Z. 

The final words. Well, let him go, are an expression of impatience 
and anger at Ferdinand, whose absence greatly distressed his father, 
dreading that he was lost in the storm. This nice operation of the 
human mind, is by Shakspeare exhibited upon another occasion, 
and finely painted in the tragedy of Othello : lago, by dark hints 
and suspicious circumstances, had roused Othello's jealousy ; which, 
however, appeared too slightly founded to be vented upon Desde- 
mom^ its proper object The perturbation and distress of mind 
thereby occasioned, produced a momentary resentment against lago, 
considered as occasioning the jealousy, though innocent : 

Othdio. Villun, be sure thou prove my love a whore ; 
Be sure of it ; five me the ocular proof, 
Or by the wratn of man's eternal soul, 
Thou hadst been better have been born a dog, 
Than answer my waked wrath. 
' Imo, Is't come to this ? 

Othdio, Make me see't ; or^ at the least, so prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge or loop 
To hang a doubt on : or wpe upon thy Ufe I 

lago. My noble lord 

Othello, If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never prav more ; abandon all remorse ; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 
Bo deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed ; 
For nothing oanst thou to damnation add 
Qreater than that. 

Othdio, Act n.Sc.B, 

114. This blind and absurd effect of anger is more gayly illustra- 
ted by Addison, in a story, the dramatit persorice of which are, a 
cardinal, and a spy retained in pay for intelligence. The cardinal 
is represented as minuting down the particulars. The spy begins 
with a low voice, " Such an one the advocate whispered to one of 
his friends within my hearing, that your Eminence was a veiy gpieat 

lis. How do fear and anger, rMpectively, provide for the felf-preservatlon of manf — 
Operations of deliberate an^er ; also, of Insunotive ans^r. Not partiealar or always ra* 
tioaal about its objects.— Effects of mental perturbation, Uliistrated in the Ttmpeit and.ia 
OtUOo. 
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poltroon f and aftef haying given his patron time to take it down, 
adds, That another called him "a ineicenaiy rascal in a public con- 
vereation." The cardinal replies, " Very well," and bids him go on. 
The spy proceeds, and loads him with reports of the same nature, 
till the cardinal rises in a fury, c>alls him an impudent scoundrel, 
and kicks him out of the room. — Spectator, No. 439. 

We meet with instances every day of resentment raised by loss at 
play, and wreaked on the cards or dice. But anger, a furious pas- 
sion, is satisfied with a connection still slighter than that of cause 
and efiect ; of which Congreve, in the Mourning Bride, gives one 
beautiful example : 

OoMdlM. Have comfort 

Almeriti, Cursed bo that ton/grue that bids me be of comfort, 
Cnrsed mj own Xa/naoA that could not move his pitv, 
Cursed these weak nands that could not hold him here, 
For he is gone to doom Alphonso^s death. 

Act IV. Sc. 8. 

115. I have chosen to exhibit anger in its more rare appearances, 
for in these we can best trace its nature and extent. In the exam- 
ples above pven, it appears to be an absurd passion, and altogether 
irrational. But we ought to consider, that it is not the intention of 
nature to subject this passion, in every instance, to reason and reflec- 
tion : it was given us to prevent or to repel injuries ; and, like fear, 
it often operates blindly and instinctively, without the least view to 
consequences : the very first apprehension of harm, sets it in motion 
to repel injury by punishment. Were it more cool and deliberate, 
it virould lose its threatening appearance, and be insufiScient to guard 
us against violence. When such is and ought to be the nature of the 
passion, it is not wonderful to find it exerted irregularly and capri- 
ciously, as it sometimes is where the mischief is sudden and unfore- 
seen. All the harm that can be done by the passion in that state 
!s instantaneous ; for the shortest delay sets all to rights ; and cir- 
cumstances are seldom so unlucky as to put it in tne power of a 
passionate man to do much harm in an instant 

Social passions, like the selfish, sometimes drop their character 
and become instinctive. It is not unusual to find anger and fear 
respecting others so excessive, as to operate blindly and impetuously, 
precisely as where they are selfish. 

SECTION VII. 

Emotions caused by Fiction, 

116. The attentive reader will observe, that hitherto no fiction 
hath been assigned as the cause of any passion or emotion : whether 

114 Tile blind and absurd effeet of anger illustrated by Addison.— Beflcntment on losing 
bjplaj. 

li& The nseM pnrpoee of Uie principle of Ins^tctire anger.'-Soolal passions somntlmar 
beoome instinctive. 
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it be a being, action, or quality, that moveth us, it is supposed to be 
really existing. This observation shows that we have not yet com- 
pleted our task ; because passions, as all the world know, are moved 
by fiction as well as by truth. In judging beforehand of man, so 
remarkably addicted to truth and reality, one should little dream 
that fiction can have any efiect upon him ; but man's intellectual 
faculties are not sufficiently perfect to dive far even into his own 
nature. I shall take occasion afterwards to show, that the power of 
fiction to generate passion is an admirable contrivance, subservient 
to excellent purposes : in the mean time, we must try to unfold the 
means that give fiction such influence over the mind. 

That the objects of our external senses really exist in the way 
and manner we perceive, is a branch of intuitive knowledge : when 
I see a man walking, a tree growing, or cattle grazing, I cannot 
doubt but that these objects are really what they appear to be : if 
I be a spectator of any transaction or event, I have a conviction of 
the real existence of the persons engaged, of their words, and of 
their actions. Nature determines us to rely on the veracity of our 
senses ; for otherwise they could not in any degree answer their 
end, that of laying open things existing and passing around us. 

By the power of memory, a thing formerly seen may be recalled 
to the mind with different degrees of accuracy. We commonly are 
satisfied with a slight recollection of the capital circumstances ; and, 
in such recollection, the thing is not figured as in our view, nor any 
image formed : we retain the consciousness of our present situation, 
and barely remember that formerly we saw that thing. But with 
respect to an interesting object or event that made a strong im- 
pression, I am not satisfied with a cursory review, but must dwell 
upon every circumstance. I am imperceptibly converted into a 
spectator, and perceive every particular passing in my presence, as 
when I was in reality a spectator. For example, I saw yesterday a 
beautiful woman in tears for the loss of an only child, and was 
greatly moved with her distress : not satisfied with a slight recol- 
lection or bare remembrance, I ponder upon the melancholy scene : 
conceiving myself to be in the place where I was an eye-witness, 
every circumstance appears to me as at first : I think I see the 
woman in tears, and hear her moans. Hence it may be justly said, 
that in a complete idea of memory there is no past nor future : a 
thing recalled to the mind with the accuracy I have been describing, 
18 perceived as in our view, and consequently as existing at present 
Past time makes part of an incomplete idea only : I remember or 
reflect, that some years ago I was at Oxford, and saw the first stone 
laid of the Ratcliff library ; and I remember that, at a still greater 
distance of time, I heard a debate in the House of Commons about a 
standing army. 

116. Piflsions moved bj fletlon.— To what fletfon owes its power to sffeot ds.— How we 
tfiat external objects exist i: the way and manner wo perceive.— Tbing» ibnnerly 
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117. Lamentable is the imperfection of language, almost in every 
particular that faUs not under external sense. I am talking of a mat- 
ter exceedingly clear in the perception : and yet I find no small diffi- 
culty to express it clearly in words ; for it is not accurate to talk of 
incidents long past as passing in our sight, nor of hearing at present 
what we realy heard yesterday, or at a more distant time. And 
yet the want of proper words to describe ideal presence, and to dis- 
tinguish it from real presence, makes this inaccuracy unavoidable. 
When I recall any thing to my mind in a manner so distinct as to 
form an idea or image of it as present, I have not words to describe 
that act, but that I perceive the thing as a spectatcar, and as existing 
in my presence ; which means not that I am really a spectator, but 
only that I conceive myself to be a spectator, and have a peroepticHi 
of the object similar to what a real spectator hath. 

As many rules of criticism depend on ideal presence, the reader, it 
is hoped, will take some pains to form an exact notion of it, as dis- 
tinguished on the one hand from real presence, and on the other 
from a superficial or reflective remembrance. In contradistinction 
to real presence, ideal presence may properly be termed a waking 
dream ; because, like a dream, it vanisheth ii[iQ moment we reflect 
upon our present situation : real presence, on the contrary, vouched 
by eyesight, commands our belief, not only during the direct per- 
ception, but in reflecting afterwards on the object. To distinguidi 
ideal presence from reflective remembrance, I give the following 
illustration. When I think of an event as past, without forming any 
image, it is barely reflecting or remembering that I was an ey6» 
witness ; but when I recall the event so distinctly as to form a com* 
plete image of it, I perceive it as passing in my presence ; and this 
])erception is an act of intuition, into which reflection enters not, 
more than into an act of sight. 

Though ideal presence is thus distinguished from real presence on 
the one side, and from reflective remembrance on the other, it is 
however variable without any precise limits ; rising sometimes towards 
the former, and often sinking towards the latter. Bi a vigorous ex- 
ertion of memory, ideal presence is extremely distinct : mus, when 
a man, entirely occupied with some event that made a deep im- 
pression, forgets himself^ he perceives every thing as passing before 
him, and hath a consciousness of presence similar to that of a spec- 
tator ; with no difierence but that in the former the perception of 
presence is less firm and clear than in the latter. But such vigorous 
exertion of memory is rare : ideal presence is oft^ener faint, and the 
image so obscure as not to differ widely from reflective reme^i- 
brance. \ 
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ee«n, recalled by memory with yaiions degrees of ezaotnees. Whether past or fUtnre u 
thoQght of in a very vivid memory of such objects. 

117. Explain idecU presence as disttngnlBbed ft-om real presence, and also fh>m a «uper- 
floial or reflectiTe remembraaoe. IdMl presenee 4ometlmes vei^ca towarfla tJM ana or ttie 
ether of these, 
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118. EBtherto of an idea of memory. I proceed to consider the 
idea of a thing I never saw, raised in me by speech, by writing, of 
by painting. That idea, with respect to the present subject, is of 
the same nature with an idea of memory, being either complete or 
incomplete. A lively and accurate description of an important event, 
raises in me ideas no less distinct than if I had been originally an 
eye-witness : I am insensibly transformed into a spectator, and nave 
an impression that every incident is passing in my presence. On 
the other hand, a slight or superficial narrative produceth but a 
faint and incomplete idea, of which ideal presence makes no part. 
Past time is a circumstance that enters into this idea, as it doth into 
an incomplete idea of memory : I believe that Scipio existed about 
2000 years ago, and that he overcame Hannibal in ihe famous bat- 
tle of Zama. When I reflect so slightly upon that memorable 
event, I consider it as long past But let it be spread out in a 
lively and beautiful description, I am insensibly transformed into a 
spectator : I perceive these two heroes in act to engage : I perceive 
them brandishing their swords, and cheering their troops ; and in 
that manner I attend them through the battle, eveiy incident of 
which appears to be passing in my sight. , 

I have had occasion to observe (Part I. sect i. of the present 
chapter) that ideas, both of memory and of speech, produce emotions 
of the same kind with what are produced by an immediate view of 
the object ; only feinter, in proportion as an idea is fainter than an 
original perception. The insight we have ft6w got unfolds that 
mystery : ideal presence supplies the want of real presence ; and in 
jdea we perceive persons acting and suffering, precisely as in an origi- 
nal survey : if our sympathy be engaged by the latter, it must also in 
some degree be engaged by the former, especially if the distinctness 
of ideal presence approach to that of real presence. Hence the 
pleasure of a reverie, where a man, forgetting himself, is totally 
occupied with the ideas passing in his mind, the objects of which 
he conceives to be really existing in his presence. The power of 
language to raise emotions, depends entirely on the raising such 
jvely and distinct images as are here described : the reader's passions 
are never sensibly moved, till he be thrown into a kind of reverie ; 
in \^hich state, forgetting that he is reading, he conceives every 
incident as passing in his presence, precisely as if he were an eye- 
witness- A general or reflective remembrance cannot warm us into 
any emotion : it may be agreeable in some slight degree ; but its 
ideas are too faint and obscure to raise any thing like an emotion : 
and were they ever so lively, they pass with too much precipitation 
to have that effect Our emotions are never instantaneous; even 
such as come the soonest to their height, have different periods of 
birth and increment ; and to give opportunity for these different 
periods, it is necessary that the cause of every emotion bo present 
to the mind a due time ; for an emotion is not carried to its height 
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but by reiterated impressions. We know that to be the case of 
emotions arising from objects of sight ; a quick succession, even of 
the most beautiful objects, scarce making any impression ; and if 
this hold in the succession of original perceptions, how much more 
in the succession of ideas ! 

119. Though all this while I have been only describing what 
passeth in the mind of every one, and what every one must be 
conscious ofj it was necessary to enlarge upon the subject ; because, 
however clear in the internal conception, it is far from being so 
when described in words. Ideal presence, though of general im- 
portance, hath scarce ever been touched by any writer ; and how- 
ever difficult the explication, it could not be avoided in accounting 
for the effects produced by fiction. Upon that point, the reader I 
guess has prevented me : it already must have occurred to him, that 
if, in reading, ideal presence be the means by which our passions 
are moved, it makes no (fifference whether the subject be a fable or 
a true history : when ideal presence is complete, we perceive every 
object as in our sight ; and the mind, totally occupied with an in- 
teresting event, finds no leisure for reflection. This reasoning is 
confirmed by constant and universal experience. Let us take under 
consideration the meeting of Hector and Andromache, in the sixth 
book of the Iliad, or some of the passionate scenes in King Lear : 
these pictures of human life, when we are sufficiently engaged, give 
an impression of reality not less distinct than that given by Tacitus 
describing the death of Otho : we never once reflect whether the 
story be true or feigned ; reflection comes afterwards, when we have 
the scene no longer before our eyes. This reasoning will appear in 
a still clearer light, by opposing ideal presence to ideas raised by a 
cursory narrative ; which ideas being faint, obscure, and imperfect, 
leave a vacuity in the mind, which solicits reflection. And accord- 
ingly, a curt narrative of feigned incidents is never relished : any 
slight pleasure it affords is more than counterbalanced by the disgust 
it inspires for want of truth. 

To support the foregoing theory, I add what I reckon a decisive 
argument ; which is, that even genuine history has no command 
over our passions but by ideal presence only ; and consequently, that 
in this respect it stands upon the same footing with fable. To me 
it appears clear, that in neither can our sympathy hold firm against 
reflection ; for if the reflection that a story is a pure fiction prevent 
our sympathy, so will equally the reflection that the persons de- 
scribed are no longer existing. What effect, for example, can the 
belief of the story of Lucretia have to raise our sympathy, when she 
died above 2000 years ago, and hath at present no painful feeling 

118. The idea of a thin? I never saw, raised by speech, writing or palntlne.— ElTect of a 
IWoly and accui'ate description ; also of a superficial naiTative.~The battle orZama.— Ideal 
presence awake^-s sympathy.— Pleasure of reverie— On what depends the power of langoag* 
to raise emotions? — Inflaonoe of a general or refloctlvo rememorance Ao excite emotion.— 
Are em&^tions instantaneous? 
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of the injury done her ? The effect of history, in point of instruction, 
depends in some measure upon its veracity. But history cannot 
reach the heart, while we indulge any reflection upon the facts : 
such reflection, if it engage our heliei^ never fails at the same time 
to poison our pleasure, by convincing us that our sympathy for those 
who are dead and gone is absurd. And if reflection be laid aside, 
history stands upon the same footing with fable : what effect either 
may have to raise our sympathy, depends on the vivacity of the 
ideas they raise ; and, with respect to that circumstance, fable is 
generally more successful than history. ^/' 

120. Of all the means for making an impression of ideal presence, 
theatrical representation is the most powerful That words, inde- 
pendent of action, have the same power in a less degree, every one 
of sensibility must have felt : a good tragedy will extort tears in 
private, though not so forcibly as upon the stage. That power belongs 
also to painting : a good historical picture makes a deeper impres- 
sion than words can, though not equal to that of theatrical action^ 
Painting seems to possess a middle place between reading and 
acting : in making an impression of ideal presence, it is not less 
superior to the former than inferior to the latter. 

It must not, however, be thought that our passions can be raised 
by painting to such a height as by words : a picture is confined to a 
single instant of time, and cannot take in a succession of incidents : 
its impression indeed is the deepest that can be made instantaneous- 
ly ; but seldom is a passion raised to any height in an instant, or 
by a single impression. It was observed above, that our passions, 
^»hose especially of the sympathetic kind, require a succession of 
impressions ; and for that reason, reading and acting have greatiy 
the advantage, by reiterating impressions witiiout end. 

Upon the whole, it is by means of ideal presence that our passions 
are excited ; and till words produce that charm, they avail nothing : 
even real events entitled to our belief, must be conceived present 
and passing in our sight, before they can move us. And this theory 
serves to explain several phenomena otherwise unaccountable. A 
misfortune happening to a stranger, makes a less impression than one 
happening to a man we know, even where we are no way interested 
m him : our acquaintance with this man, however slight, aids the 
conception of his suffering in our presence. For the same reason, 
we are little moved by any distant event ; because we have more 
difficulty to conceive it present, than an event that happened in our 
neighborhood. 

119. How does the doctrine of Ideal preeenoe aoconnt for the equal trnpreesiveneae of 
Action and true history t Beferenoe to the Iliad, and King Lear.— Ideal presence con- 
trasted with ideas raised by a cursory narrative. — When only does even real history exert 
a command over our paosions?— What destroys the emotive power of history? 

120. Tho most powerful means of making an impression of ideal presence. The next 
most poworf^jl. — Comparative Influence of' painting, reading, and actinjr. In awakening 

'smmjr feelln;:. — What is rcMjiiirod even ft>r real events entitled to behet to move us?— 
Uiiifurtuncs happening; to strangers or to acquaintances. — Events distant or near. 
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121. Every one is sensible, that describing a past event as pres- 
ent, has a fine effect in language : for what other reason than that it 
aids the conception of ideal presence ? Take the following example : 

And now with shouts the shooking annies dosed, 
To lauces lances, shields to shields opposed ; 
Host against host the shadowy legions drew, 
The sounding darts, an iron tempest, flew ; 
Victors and vanquisn'd join promiscuous cries, 
Triumphing shouts and dying groans arise. 
With streaming blood the slippery field is dyed. 
And slaughtered heroes swell tne dreadfol tide. 

In this passage we may observe how the writer, inflamed with the 
subject, insensibly advances from the past time to the present ; led 
to that form of narration by conceiving every circumstance as pass- 
ing in his own sight : which at the same time has a fine effect upon 
the reader, by presenting things to him as a spectator. But change 
from the past to the present requires some preparation, and is not 
sweet where there is no stop in the sense : witness the £;)llowing 
passage: 

Thy fate was next, Phaestus I doomed to feel 

The great Idomeneua' protended steel ; 

"Whom Borus sent (his son and onlyjoy) 

From fruitful Tarne to the fields of Troy. 

The Cretan 1av*lin reach'd him from afar^ 

And pierced his shoulder as he m&unU his car. — Jliad^ ▼• 57* 

It is still worse to fall back to the past in the same period ; for 

that is an anticlimax in description : 

Through breaking ranks his furious course he bends. 

And at the goddess his broad lance extends : 

Through her bright veil the daring weapon drove, 

Th' ambrosial veil, which all the graces wove : 

Her snowy hand tne razing steel profaned, 

And the transparent skin with cnmson stain'd. — lUad^ v. 415. 

Agdin, describing the shield of Jupiter : 

Here all the Terrors of grim war appear, 

Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear, 

Here stormM Contention, and here Fury frown'd. 

And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown' d. — Imdj v. 914. 

Nor is it pleasant to be carried backward and forward alternately in 
a rapid succession : 

Then died ScamandrluB, expert in the chaoe, 

In woods and wilds to wound the savage race ; 

Diana taught him all her sylvan arts. 

To bend the bow and aim unerring darts : 

But vainly here Diana's arts he tries, 

The fatal lance arrests him as he files ; 

From Menelaus' arm the weapon sent, 

Through his broad back and heaving bosom went : 

Down sinks the warrior with a thundering sound, 

His brazen armor rings against the ground. — Iliad, v. 65* 

121. The effect, in Isnguiige, of deBcrlbins a past event as present Example.— Gantion 
!n ehanging from the past to the x>resent Example from the Iliad.— The effect of falling 
back again to the post in the same period. Examples from the Iliad.— The effect of being 
earriea backward and forward alternately in rapid succession. 
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122. It 18 wondeifiil to observe, upcm "what slight foundationci 
Mature erects some of her most solid and magoificent works. In 
appearance at least, what can be more slight than ideal presence ? 
And yet from it is derived that extensive influence which language 
hath over the heart; an influence which, more than any other 
means, strengthens the bond of society, and attracts individuals from 
their private sptem to perform acts of generosity and benevolence. 
Matters of fact, it is true, and tnith in general, may be inculcated 
without taking advantage of ideal presence; but without it, the 
finest speaker or writer would in vain attempt to move any passion : 
our sympathy would be confined to objects that are really present ; 
and lan^age would lose entirely its signal power of making us 
sympathize with beings removed at the greatest distance of time as 
well as of place. Nor is the influence of language, by means of 
ideal presence,, confined to the heart : it reacheth also the under- 
standing, and contributes to belief. For when events are related in 
a lively manner, and every circumstance appears as passing before 
us, we suffer not patiently the truth of the facts to be questioned. 
An historian, accordingly, who hath a genius for narration, seldom 
&ils to engage our belief. The same facts related in a manner cold 
and indistinct, are not suffered to pass without examination : a thing 
ill described is like an object seen at a distance, or through a mist ; 
we doubt whether it be a reality or a fiction. Cicero says, that to 
relate the manner in which an event passed, not only enlivens the 
story, but makes it appear more credible. For that reason, a poet 
who can warm and animate his reader, may employ bolder fictions 
than ought to be ventured by an inferior genius : the reader once 
thoroughly engaged, is susceptible of the strongest impressions. A 
masterly painting has the same effect : Le Brun is no small suppoit 
to Quintus Curtius; and among the vulgar in Italy, the belief of 
scripture history is, perhaps, founded as much upon the authority of 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and other celebrated painters, as upon 
that of the sacred writers. 

123. From the foregoing theory are derived many useful rules in 
criticism, which shall be mentioned in their proper places. One 
specimen shall be our present entertainment. Events that surprise 
by being unexpected, and yet are natural, enliven greatly an epic 
poem : but in such a poem, if it pretend to copy human manners 
and actions, no improbable incident ought to be admitted ; that is, 
no incident contrary to the order and course of nature. A chain 
of imagined incidents linked together according to the order of 
nature, finds easy admittance into the mind ; and a lively narrative 
of such incidents occasions complete images, or in other words, ideal 
presence : but our judgment revolts against an improbable incident ; 

139b The advuitagM to a speaker or writer in making U9e of Ideal presence. Its infla- 
enoe not only on the heart, bat on tlie andeistandlnff— The support which animated poetry 
tends to XLoftlon. and which a masterly painting lends to history. 
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and, if lie once begin to doubt of its reality, fiuiewell relish and 
conoem — an unhappy effect ; for it will require motQ than an ordi- 
nary effort to restore the waking dream, and to make the reader 
conceive even the more probable incidents as passing in his presence. 

I never was an admirer of machinery in an epic poem, and I now 
find my taste justified by reason ; the foregoing argument concluding 
still more strongly against imaginary beings, than against improbabk 
facts : fictions of that nature may amuse by their novelty and sin- 
gularity ; but they never move die sympathetic passions, because 
they cannot impose on the mind any perception of reality. I appeal 
to the discerning reader, whether that observation be not applicable 
to the machinery of Tasso and of Voltaire : such machinery is not 
only in itself cold and uninteresting, but gives an air of fiction to 
the whole composition. A burlesque poem, such as the Lutrin or 
the Dispensary, may employ machinery with success; for these 
poems, though they assume the air of history, give entertainment 
chiefly by their pleasant and ludicrous pictures, to which machinery 
contributes : it is not the aim of such a poem to raise oiur sympathy ; 
and for that reason a strict imitation of nature is not required. A 
poem professedly ludicrous, may employ machinery to great advan- 
tage ; and the more extravagant the better. 

124. Having assigned the means by which fiction commands our 
passions, what only remains for accomplishing our present task is 
to assign the, final cause. I have already mentioned, that fiction, 
by means of language, has the command of our sympathy for the 
good of others. By the same means, our sympathy may also be 
ttased for our own good. In the fourth section of the present chap- 
ter, it is observed, that examples both of virtue and of vice raise 
virtuous emotions ; which becoming stronger by exercise, tend to make 
us virtuous by habit, as well as by principle. I now ^rther observe, 
vhat examples confined to real events are not so frequent as without 
other means to produce a habit of virtue : if they be, they are not 
recorded by historians. It therefore shows great wisdom to form us 
in such a manner as to be susceptible of the same improvement 
from fable that we receive from genuine hist(»ry. By that contri- 
vance, examples to improve us in virtue may be multiplied without 
end : no other sort of discipHne contributes more to make virtue 
habitual, and no other sort is so agreeable in the application. I add 
another final cause with thorough satisfaction; because it shows 
that the Author of our nature is not less kindly provident for the 
happiness of his creatures, than for the regularity of their conduct 
The power that fiction hath over the mind affords an endless variety 
of refined amusements always at hand to employ a vacant hour . 



123. One usefal nile In criticism upon epic poetiy, derived from ttie foref^oing theorfr; 
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rach amusementa axe a fine resource in solitude ; and, by obeying 
and sweetening tbe mind^ contribute migbtily to social happiness. 

[To tbe above remarks of Lord Karnes, it seems important to add, 
tbat they give but a partial, and what might prove a hurtful, view 
of an important subject He gives no intimation that a large pio- 
portioQ of novela ia adapted to corrupt the sentiments of the mind 
and the affections of tL^ heart : he writes as if all novels were un- 
exceptionable in their moral tendency; but since his day, neariy a 
century ago, it is painful to reflect whiat polluting streams of fiction 
nave flowed from the press. Hence Lord Karnes^ remarks must be 
taken as true cmly within certain limits — on the supposition that the 
works of fiction are of good moral tendency. 

It is (says Dr. Beatde in his Moral Science) the duty of poets, 
and other writers of fiction, to cherish, by means of sympathy, in 
those who read them, those afiSections only which invigorate the 
mind and are &vorable to virtue, as patriotism, valor, benevolence, 
piety, and the conjugal, parental, and filial charities. Scenes of 
exquisite distress, too long continued, enervate and overwhelm the 
soul ; and those representations are still more blamable, which kindle 
licentious pawion, or promote indolence, affectation, or sensuality. 
Of the multitude of novels now published, it is astonishing and most 
provoking to consider how few are not chargeable with one or other 
of these &ult8, or with them all in coi^uncUon. 

In another place he remarks further : — To contract a habit of 
reading romances is extremely dangerous. They who. do so lose all 
relish tor history^ philosophy, and other useful knowledge ; acquire a 
superficial and frivolous way of thinking, and never fail to form false 
notions of hfe, which come to be very hurtful to young people when 
they go out into the world. I speak not rashly, but with too much 
evidence, when I affirm, that many young persons of both sexes 
have, by readii^ romances, been ruined; and that many of the 
follies, and not a few of the crimes, now prevalent, may be traced 
to the same source.] 



PART II. 

XMOTIONS AND PASSIONS, AS PLEASANT AND PAINFUL, AGREEABLE 
AND DISAGREEABLE. MODinCATIOKS OF THESE QUALITIES. 

126. Great obscurity may be observed among writers with re- 
gard to the present point : particularly no care is taken to distinguish 

194 Tbe final cause (or design) of onr being eo constltnted as to have onr pnssions raoved 
by fiction.— The good elTects that may be secured by flutiun.— Strictures upon Lord KaiiiM* 
reiuarkfl.— Dr. Beattie's observations. 
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agreeable from pleasant, disagreeable from painful ; or rather these 
terms are deemed synonymous. This is an error not at all yeniri 
in the science of e^ics ; as instances can and shall be given, of 
painful passions that are agreeable, and of pleasant passions that are 
disagreeable. These terms, it is true, are used indifferently in f»- 
miliar conversation, and in compositions for amusement; but greats 
accuracy is required from those who profess to explain the passions. 

I shall endeavor to explain these terms by familiar examples. 
Viewing a fine garden, I perceive it to be beautiful or agreeable ; 
and I consider the beauty or agreeableness as belonging to the object, 
or as one of its qualities. When I turn my attention from the 
garden to what passes in my mind, I am conscious of a pleasant 
emotion, of which the garden is the cause : the pleasure here is felt, 
as a quality, not of the garden, but of the emotion produced by it 
I give an opposite example. A rotten carcass is disi^reeable, and 
raises in the spectator a painful emotion : the disagreeableness is a 
quality of the object ; the pain is a quality of the emotion produced 
by it. In a word, agreeable and disagreeable are qualities of the 
objects we perceive ; pleasant and painful are qualities of the emo- 
tions we feel : the former qualities are perceived as adhering to 
objects ; the latter are felt as existing within us. 

126. But a pasbion or emotion, besides being felt, is frequently 
made an object of thought or reflection : we examine it ; we mquire 
into its nature, its cause, and its effects. In that view, like other 
objects, it is either agreeable or disagreeable. Hence clearly appear 
the different significations of the terms under consideration, as ap- 
plied to passion ; when a passion is termed pleasant or painful^ we 
refer to the actual feeling ; when termed agreeable or disagreeable, 
we refer to it as an object of thought or reflection ; a passion is 
pleasant or painful to the person in whom it exists ; it is agreeable 
or disagreeable to the person who makes it a subject of contem- 
plation. 

In the description of emotions and passions, these terms do not 
always coincide : to make which evident, we must endeavor to as- 
certain, first, what passions and emotions are pleasant, what painful ; 
and next, what are agreeable, what disagreeable. With respect to 
both, there are general rules, which, if I can trust to induction, 
admit not a single exception. The nature of an emotion or passion, 
as pleasant or painful, depends entirely on its cause : the emotion 
produced by an agreeable object is invariably pleasant; and the 
emotion produced by a disagreeable object is invariably painful. 
(See Part vii. of this chapter.) Thus a lofky oak, a generous ac- 
tion, a valuable discovery in art or science, are agreeable objects 
that invariably produce pleasant emotions. A stinking puddle, a 

126. What distinction writers have failed to make.— The meaning of agreeable an^ dis- 
agreeable, pleasant and painfull, illuAtratoil by the Instauce of a Unc garden o) d of urutieu 
carcass. 
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UeachdTous Action, an irregular, ill-eontrived edifice, bein^ disagreea- 
ble objects, produce painful emotions. Selfish passions are pleasant, 
for they arise from sel^ an agreeable object ot cause. A social pas- 
sion directed upon an agreeable object is always pleasant ; directed 
upon an object in distress, it is painful. (See Part Yii. of this chapter.) 
Lastly, all dissocial passions, such as envy, resentment, malice, being 
caused by disagreeable objects, cannot fail to be painful 

127. A general rule for the agreeableness or disagreeableness of 
emotions and passions is a more difficult enterprise: it must be 
attempted, however. We have a sense of a common nature in every 
species of animals, ^rticularly in our own ; and we have a convic- 
tion that this common nature is right, or perfect, and that individuals 
aught to be noade confonnable to it. To every faculty, to every 
passion, and to every bodily member,' is assigned a proper office and 
a due proportion : if one limb be longer than the other, or be di» 
proportioned to' the whole, it is wrong and disagreeable : if a pas- 
sion deviate from the common nature, by being too strong or too 
weak, it is also^rong and disagreeable : but as far as comformable 
to common nature, eveiy emotion and every passion is perceived by 
us to be right, and as it ought to be; and upon that account it 
must appear agreeable. That this holds true in pleasant emotions 
and passions, will readily be admitted : but the painful are no less 
natural than the other ; and therefore ought not to be an exception. 
Thus the painful emotion raised by a monstrous birth or brutal ao- 
tion^ is no less agreeable upon refiec^^on, than the pleasant emotion 
raised by a fiowing river or a lofty dome ; and tlie painful passions 
of grief and pity are (agreeable, and applauded by all the world. 

128. Another rule more simple iukL direct for ascertaining the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness <^ a passion as opposed to an 
emotion, is derived from the desire that accompanies it. If the 
desire be to perform a right action in order to produce a good effect, 
the passion is agreeable : if the desire be to do a wrong action in 
order to produce an ill effect, the passion is disagreeable. Thus, 
passions as well as actions are governed by the moral sense. These 
roles by the wisdom of Providence coincide : a passion that is con- 
formable to our common nature must tend to good ; and a passion 
that deviates from our conunon nature must tend to ill. 

This deduction may be carried a great way &rther ; but to avoid 
mtricacy and obscurity, I make but one other step. A passion 
which, as aforesaid, becomes an object of thought to a spectator, 
may have the effect to produce a passion or emotion in him ; for it 

ia natural that a social being should be affected with the passions 
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of others. Passioiis or emotions thus generated, submit, in common 
with others, to the general law above mentioned, namely, that an 
agreeable object produces a pleasant emotion, and a disagreeable 
object a painful emotion. Thus the passion of gratitude, being to a 
spectator an agreeable object, produoeth in him the pleasant passion 
. of love to the grateful person ; and malice being to a spectator a 
disagreeable object, produceth in him the painful paseaon of hatred 
to the malicious person. 
^ 129. We are now prepared for examples of pleasant passions 
that are disagreeable, and of painful passions that are agreeable. 
Self-love, as long as confined within just bounds, is a passion both 
feasant and agreeable : in excess it is disagreeable, though it con* 
tinues to be still pleasant Our appetites are precisely in the same 
condition. Resentment, on the other hand, is, in every stage of the 
passion, painful ; but it is not disagreeable unless in excess. Pity 
18 always painful, yet always agreeable. Vanity, on the contrary, is 
always pleasant, yet always disagreeable. But however distinct 
these qualities are, they coincide, J acknowledge, in one class of pas- 
sions : all vicious passion^ tending to the hurt of others, are equally 
painful and disagreeable. 

The foregoing qualities of pleasant and painfhl, may be sufficient 
for ordinary subjects ; but with respect to the science of criticism, 
it is necessary that we also be made acquainted with the several 
modifications of these qualities, with the modifications at least that 
make the greatest figure. Even at first view one is sensible, that 
the pleasure or pain of one passion differs from that of another : 
how distant the pleasure of revenge gratified from that of love !— hso 
distant, as that we cannot without reluctance admit them to be any 
way related. That the same quality of pleasure should be so differ- 
ently modified in different passions, will not be surprising, when we 
reflect on the boundless variety of agreeable sounds, tastes, and 
smells daily perceived. Oiur discernment reaches differences still 
more minute, in objects even of the same sense : we have no diffi- 
culty to distinguish different sweets, different sours, and different 
bitters : honey is sweet, so is sugar, and yet the one never is mis- 
taken for the other ; our sense of smelling is sufficiently acute, to 
listinguish varieties in sweetHsmelling flowers without end. With 
respect to passions and emotions, their differences as to pleasant and 
painful have no limits ; though we want acuteness of feeling for the 
more delicate modifications. There is here an analogy between our 
internal and external senses : the latter are sufficiently acute for all 
the useful purposes of Hfe, and so are the former. Some persons 
indeed. Nature's favorites, have a wonderful acuteness of sense, which 
to them unfolds many a delightful scene totally hid from vulgar 
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ejea. But if 'such refined pleasure be confined to a smaU number^ 
it is however wisely ordered that others are not sensible of the de^ 
feet ; nor detracts it from their happineas that others secretly are 
more happy. With relation to the fine arts only, that qualification 
seems essential ; and there it is termed delicacy cf taste. 

Should an author of such a taste attempt to describe all those 
varieties in pleasant and painful emotions which he himself feels, he 
would soon meet an invincible obstacle in the poverty of language : 
a people must be thoroughly refined, before they invent words for 
expressing the more delicate feeling ; and for that reason, no known 
tongue hitherto has reached that perfection. We must therefore 
rest satisfied with an explanation of the more obvious modifications. 

ISO. In forming a comparison between pleasant passions of differ- 
ent kinds, we conceive some of them to be gross, some refined. 
Those pleasures of , external s^ose that are felt as at the oigan of 
sense, are conceived to be corporeal or gross (see the Introduction) : 
the pleasures of the eye and the ear are felt to be internal, and for 
that reason are conceived to be more pure and refined. 

•The social affections are conceived by all to be more refined than 
the selfish. Sympathy and humanity are universally esteemed the 
finest temper of mind ; and for that reason, the prevalence of the 
social affections in the progress of society is held to be a refinement 
in our nature. A savage knows little of social affection, and there* 
fore is not qualified to compare selfish and social pleasure ; but a 
man, after acquiring a high relish for the latter, loses not thereby a 
taste for the former : he is qualified to judge, and he will give pref- 
erence to social pleasures as more sweet and refined. In fact they 
maintain that character, not only in the direct feeling, but also when 
we make them the subject of reflection : the social passions are far 
more agreeable than the selfish, and rise much higher in our esteem. 

131. There are differences not less remarkable among the painful 
passions. Some are voluntary, some involuntary : the pain of the 
gout is an example of the latter ; grief of the former, which in some 
cases is so voluntary as to reject all consolation. One pain softens 
the temper ; pity is an instance : one tends to render us savage 
and cniel, which is the case of revenge. I value myself upon sym- 
pathy : I hate and despise myself for envy. 

Social affections have an advantage over the selfish, not only with 
respect to pleasure, as above explained, but also with respect to pain. 
The pain of an affront, the pain of want, the pain of disappointment, 
and a thousand other selfish pains, are cruciating and tormenting, 

199. Exmnples of pleasant passions that are disagreeable, and of patnfhl passions that 
are M;i««able.--fielf-iOT«; appetKes: resentmeot; pity; vanity ;~all vieioos pa86ion8.<>~ 
Modifications of the qnalities already considered — Why should the quality of pleasure 
be ao dtfrerently modified in different passions?— Minate differences in objeota otoa of 
the same sense. Analogy here between oar external and internal sensea.— What is meant 
by delicacy of taste ? 
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and tend to a habit of peevishnesB and diaoontenL Sodal paiii» 
have a very different tendency : the pain of sympathy, for example, 
is not only voluntar}*, but softens my temper, and raises me in my 
own esteem. 

Refined manners and polite behavior must not be deemed alto* 

f ether artificial : men who, inured to the sweets of society, cultivate 
umanity, find an elegant pleasure in preferring others, and making 
them happy, of which the proud, the selfish, scarce have a con- 
ception. 

Ridicule, which chiefly arises ftom pride, a selfish passion, is at 
best but a gross pleasure : a people, it is true, must have emerged 
out of barbarity before they can have a taste for ridicule ; but it is 
too rough an entertainment for the polished and refined. Cicero 
discovers in Plautus a happy talent for ridicule, and a peculiar 
delicacy of wit; but Horace, who made a figure in the court of 
Augustus, where taste was considerably purified, declares against 
the lowness and roughness of that author's raillery. Ridicule is 
banished France, and is losing ground in England. 

Other modifications of pleasant passions wSl be occasionally men* 
tioned hereafter. Particularly the modifications of high and low 
are to be handled in the chapter of grandeur and sublimity ; and 
the modifications of dignified and mean^ in the chapter of dignitv 
and grace. 



PART III. 

XNTKRRUPTED EXISTENCE OF EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. THEIR 

GROWTH AND DECAY. 

132. Were it the nature of an emotion to continue, like color 
and figure, in its present state till varied by some operating cause, 
the condition of man would be deplorable : it is ordered wisely, that 
emotions should more resemble another attribute of matter, namely, 
motion, which requires the constant exertion of an operating cause, 
and ceases when the cause is withdrawn. An emotion may subsist 
while its cause is present; and when its cause is removed, may 
subsist by means of an idea, though in a fainter manner ; but the 
moment another thought breaks m and engrosses the mind, the 
emotion is gone, and is no longer felt : if it return with its cause, 
or an idea of its cause, it again vanisheth with them when other 

181. Pftinftil paadona, as volantanr or iOTolmitary.— A.dTWitafe of aoelal afliDOtf.'nii ovw 
Uie scllliili.— UolSned maiinera.— Ri(£viulei 
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thoughts crowd in. The reason is, that an emotion or passion ia 
connected with the perception or idea of its cause so intimately as 
not to have any independent existence : a strong passion, it is true, 
hath a mighty influence to detain its cause in the mind ; but not so 
as to detain it tbrever, because a succession of perceptions or ideas 
is unavoidable. Further, even while a passion subsists, it seldom 
continues long in the same tone, but is successively vigorous and 
faint : the vigor of a passion depends on the impression made by its 
cause ; and a cause makes its deepest impression when, happening 
to be the single interesting object, it attracts our whole attention : 
its impression is slighter when our attention is divided between it 
and other objects ; and at that time the passion is fainter in pro- 
portion. ^ ^ r 

133. The growth and decay of passions and emotions, traced 
through all their mazes, is a subject too extensive for an undertaking 
like the present : I pretend only to give a cursory view of it^ such as 
may be necessary for the purposes of criticism. Some emotions are 
produced in their utmost perfection, and have a very short endurance ; 
which is the case of surprise, of wonder, and sometimes of terror, 
Emotions raised by inanimate objects, trees, rivers, buildings, pic- 
tures, arrive at perfection almost instantaneously ; and they have a 
long endurance, a second view producing nearly the same pleasure 
with the first. Love, hatred, and some other passions, swell gradu- 
ally to a certain pitch, after which they decay gradually. Envy, 
malice, pride, scarce ever decay. Some passions, such as gratituae 
and revenge, are often exhausted by a single act of gratification : 
other passions, such as pride, malice, envy, love, hatred, are not so 
exhausted, but having a long continuance, demand frequent gratifi- 
cation. And with respect to emotions which are quiescent because 
not productive of desire, their growth and decay are easily explained : 
an emotion caused by an inanimate object cannot naturally take 
longer time to arrive at maturity, than is necessary for a leisurely 
survey : such emotion also must continue long stationary, without 
any sensible decay, a second or third view of the object being nearly 
as agreeable as the first : this is the case of an emotion produced by 
a fine prospect, an impetuous river, or a towering hill : while a man 
remains the same, such objects ought to have me same efiect upon 
him. Familiarity, however, hath an influence here, as it hath every- 
where : frequency of viesr, after short intervals especially, weans the 
mind gradually from the object, which at last loses all relish : the 
noblest object in the material world, a clear and serene sky, is quite 
disregarded, unless perhaps after a course of bad weaUier. An 
emotion raised by human virtues, qualities, or actions, may, by 
reiterated views of the object, swell imperceptibly, till it become so 
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vigorous as to generate desire : in that condition it must be handled 
as a passion. 

134. As to passion, I observe, first, that when nature requires a 
passion to be sudden, it is commonly produced in perfection ; which 
is the case of fear and of anger. Wonder and sui-prise are always 
produced in perfection : reiterated impressions made by their cause 
exhaust these passions instead of inflaming them. This will be ex 
plained in chap. vi. 

In the next place, when a passion hath for its foundation an origi- 
nal propensity peculiar to some men, it generally comes soon to 
maturity : the propensity, upon presenting a proper object, is imme- 
diately enlivened into a passion ; which is the case of pride, of envy, 
and of malice. 

In the third place, the growth of love and of hatred is slow or 
quick according to circumstances ; the good qualities of a person 
raise in me a pleasant emotion, which, by reiterated views, is swelled 
into a passion involving desire of that person's happiness : this de- 
sire, being freely indulged, works gradually a change internally, 
and at last produceth in me a settled habit of affection for that 
person now my friend. Affection thus produced operates precisely 
like an original propensity ; for to enliven it into a passion, no more 
is required but me real or ideal presence of the object. The habit 
of aversion or of hatred is brought on in the same manner. And 
here I must observe, by the way, that love and hatred signify com- 
monly affection and aversion, not passion. The bulk of our passions 
are indeed affection or aversion inflamed into a passion by different 
circumstances : the affection I bear to my son is inflamed into the 
passion of fear when he is in danger ; becomes hope when he hath 
a prospect of good fortune ; becomes admiration when he performs 
a laudable action ; and shame when he commits any wronc; ' sver- 
eion becomes fear when there is a prospect of good fortune to my 
enemy ; becomes hope when he is in danger ; becomes joy when 
he is in distress ; and sorrow when a laudable action is performed 
by him. 

Fourthly, passions generally have a tendency to excess, occasioned 
by the following means. The mind affected by any passion is not 
in a proper state for distinct perception, nor for cool reflection : it 
hath always a strong bias to the object of an agreeable passion, and 
a bias no less strong against the object of a disagreeable passion. 
The object of love, tor example, however indifferent to others, is to 
the lover's conviction a paragon ; and of hatred, is vice itself without 
alloy. What less can such delusion operate, than to swell the pas- 
sion beyond what it was at first ? for if the seeing or conversing with 
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a fine woman has had the effect to cany me from indifference to 
love, how much stronger must her influence be, when now to my 
conyiction she is an angel I and hatred as well as other passions 
must run the same course. Thus between a passion and its object 
there is a natural operation, resembling action and reaction in physics : 
a passion acting upon its object, magnifies it greatly in appearance ; 
and this magnified object reacting upon the passion, swells and 
inflames it mightily. 

Fifthly, the growth of some passions depends often on occasional 
circumstances : obstacles to gratification, for example, never fail to 
augment and inflame a passion, because a constant endeavor to re- 
move an obstacle preserves the object of the passion ever in view, 
which swells the passion by impressions frequently reiterated. Thus 
the restraint of conscience, when an obstacle to love, agitates the 
raind and inflames the passion : 

Quod licet, inrntum est : quod non lioet, acriuB urit. 
8i nimqiuun Dauaen habnisset ahenea turrls, 
Non esset Banae de Jove facta parens. 

Ovidy Amor, 1. 2. 

At the same time, the mind, distressed with the obstacles, becomes 
impatient for gratification, and consequently more desirous of it 
Shakspeare expresses this observation finely : 

All impediments in fancy's course, 
Are motives of more fancy. 

We need no better example than a lover who hath many rivals. 
Even the caprices of the one beloved have the effect to inflame love ; 
these occasioning uncertainty of success, tend naturally to make the 
anxious lover overvalue the happiness of fruition. 

135. So much upon the growth of passions: their continuance 
and decay come next under consideration. And, firsts it is a gen- 
eral law of nature. That things sudden in their growth are equally 
sudden in their decay. This is commonly the case of anger. And 
with respect to wonder and surprise, which also suddenly decay, 
another reason concurs that their causes are of short duration : nov- 
elty soon degenerates into familiarity ; and the unexpectedness of 
an object is soon sunk in the pleasure that the object affords. Fear, 
which is a passion of greater importance as tending to self-preserva- 
tion, is <^n instantaneous ; and yet is of equal duration with its 
cause : nay, it frequently subsists after the cause is removed. 

In the next place, a passion founded on a peculiar propensity, 
Bubsists generally forever ; which is the case of pride, envy, and 
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malice : objects are never wanting to inflame the propensity into a 
passion. 

Thirdly, it may be laid down as a general law of nature, That 
every passion ceases upon attaining its ultimate end. To exphiin 
that law, we must distinguish between a particular and a general 
end. I call a particular end what may be accomplished by a single 
act : a general end, on the contrary, admits acts without number ; 
because it cannot be said, that a general end is ever fully acconi- 
plished, while the object of the passion subsists. Gratitude and re- 
venge are examples of the first kind : the ends they aim at may be 
accomplished by a single act ; and, when that act is performed, the 
passions are necessarily at an end. Love and hatred are examples 
of the other kind ; desire of doing good or doing mischief to an 
individual, is a general end which admits acts without number, and 
which seldom is fully accomplished : therefore these passions have 
frequently the same duration with their objects. 

Lastly, it will afford us another general view, to consider the 
difl'erence between an original propensity, and affection or aversion 
produced by custom. The former adheres too close to the constitu- 
tion ever to be eradicated ; and, for that reason, the passions to 
which it gives birth continue during life with no remarkable dimi- 
nution. The latter, which owe their birth and increment to time, 
owe their decay to the same cause : affection and aversion decay 
gradually as they grow ; and accordingly hatred as well as love are 
extinguished by long absence. Affection decays more gradually 
between persons, who, living together, have daily occasion to testify 
mutually their good-will and Mndness : and, when affection is de- 
cayed, habit supplies its place ; for it makes these persons necessary 
to each other, by the pain of soparation. (See Chapter xiv.) Affec- 
tion to children hath a long endurance, longer perhaps than any 
other affection : its growth keeps pace with that of its objects : they 
display new beauties and qualifications daily, to feed and augment 
the affection. But whenever the affection becomes stationary, it 
must begin to decay ; with a slow pace, indeed, in proportion to its 
increment. In short, man with respect to this life is a temporary 
being : he grows, becomes stationary, decays ; and so must all hw 
powers and passions. 

185. The continnance and decay of ]>afl6i6ii8. (1.) Law eonceraing those of sodden 
growth ; anger, &c. (2.) Concerning those foanded on a peculiar propensity. (3.) The 
ecasation of a passion on attaining its ultimate end. Distinguish between particular and 
general end. Examples of each kind. (4) Difference between an original propensity and 
an i^eetion or aversion produced by custom.— Effect of absence. — ^Aff^tion between per* 
tons living together.— AffecUoL to children. 
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PART IV 

OOBXIBTENT EMOTIONS MVT> PAS8I0KS. 

136. For a thorougli knowledge of the hmnen paasions and 
amotions, it is not sufficient that they be examined singly and sep* 
arately: as a plurality of them are sometimes felt at the same 
instant, the manner of their coexistence, and the effects thereby 
produced, ought also to be examined. This subject is extensive ; 
and it will be difficult to trace all the laws that govern its endless 
variety of cases : if such an undertaking can be brought to perfec- 
tion, it must be by degrees. The following hints may suffice for a^ 
first attempt 

We begin with emotions raised by different sounds, as the sim- 
plest case. Two sounds that mix, and, as it were, incorporate before 
they reach the ear, are said to be concordant That each of the two 
sounds, even after their union, produceth an emotion of its own, must 
be admitted ; but these emotions, like the sounds that produce 
them, mix so intimately as to be rather one complex emotion than 
two emotions in conjunction. Two sounds that refuse incorporation 
or mixture, are said to be discordant ; and when heard at the same 
instant, the emotions produced by them are unpleasant in conjunc- 
tion, however pleasant separately. 

Similar to the emotion raised by mixed sounds is the emotion 
raised by an object of sight with its several qualities : a tree, for ex^ 
ample, with its quaUties of color, figure, size, dec, is perceived to be 
one object ; and the emotion it produceth is rather one complex 
emotion than different emotions combined. 

With respect to coexistent emotions produced by different objects 
of sight, it must be observed that however intimately connected such 
objects may be, there cannot be a concordance among them like 
what is perceived in sohie sounds. Ditlerent objects of si^t, meaning 
objects that can exist each of them independent of the others, never 
mix or incorporate in the act of vision : each object is perceived 
as its exists separately from others ; and each raiseth an emotion 
different from that raised by the other. And the same holds in all 
the causes of emotion or passion that can exist independent of each 
other, sounds only excepted. 

137. To explain the manner in which such emotions exist, similar 
emotions must be distinguished from those that are dissimilar. Two' 
emotions are said to be similar, when they tend each of them to pro- 
duce the same tone of mind : cheerful emotions, however different 

18C. Oonoordant and dlsoordant sonnds, and the emotions they raise. — Emotion raised 
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iheir causes may be, are similar ; ^nd so are those which are melan* 
uholy. Dissimilar emotions are easily explained by their opposition 
to what are similar : pride and humility, gayety and gloominess, are 
dissimilar emotions. 

Emotions perfectly tdmilar, readily combine and unite,* so as in 
a manner to become one complex emotion : witness the emotions 
produced by a number of flowers in a parterre, or of trees in a wood. 
Emotions that are opposite or extremely dissimilar, never combine or 
unite : the mind cannot simultaneously take on opposite tones ; it 
cannot at the same instant be both joyful and sad, angry and satis- 
fied, proud and humble: dissimilar emotions may succeed each 
other with rapidity, but they cannot exist simultaneously. 

Between these two extremes, emotions unite more or less in pro- 
portion to the degree of their resemblance, and the degree in which 
their causes are connected. Thus the emotions produced by a fine 
landscape and the singing of birds, being similar in a considerable 
degree, readily unite, though their causes are little connected. And 
the same happens where the causes are intimately connected, though 
the emotions themselves have Uttle resemblance to each other ; an 
example of which is a loved one in distress, whose beauty gives pleas- 
ure, and her distress pain: these two emotions, proceeding from 
different views of the object, have very little resemblance to each 
other ; and yet so intimately connected are their causes, as to force 
them into a sort of complex emotion, partly pleasant, partly painful. 
This clearly explains some expressions common in poetry, a sweet 
distress, a pletzsant pain. 

138. It was necessary to describe with some accuracy in what 
manner similar and dissimilar emotions coexist in the mind, in order 
to explain their different effects, both internal and external. This 
subject, though obscure, is capable to be set in a clear li^ht ; and it 
merits attention, not only for its extensive use in criticism, but for 
the nobler purpose of deciphering many intricacies in the actions of 
men. Beginning with internal effects, I discover two, clearly dis- 
tmguishable from each other, both of them produced by pleasant 
emotions that are similar ; of which, the one may be represented by 
addition in numbers, the other by harmony in sounds. Two pleasant 
emotions that are similar, readily unite when they are coexistent ; 
and the pleasure felt in the union is the sum of the two pleasures : 
the same emotions in succession, are far from making the same 
figure ; because the mind, at no instant of the succession, is conscious 



* It is easier to oonoeive the manner of coexistence of similar emodons than 
to describe it. They cannot be said to mix or incorporate, like concordant 
sounds: their union is rather of agreement or concord; ana therefore I have 
ehosen the words in the text, not as sufficient to express dearly the manner ot 
their coexistence, bat only as less liable to exception than any other I can find. 
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ot more than a single emotion. This doctrine may aptly be illua- 
trated by a landscape comprehending bills, valleys, plains, liyera^ 
d^es, <&c. : the emotions produced by these several objects, being 
similar in a high degree, as falling in easily and sweetly with the 
same tone of mind, are in conjunction extremely pleasant. This 
multiplied effect is felt from objects even of different senses, as where 
a landscape is conjoined with the music of birds and odor of flowers ; 
and results partly from the resemblance of the emotions and partly 
from ihe connection of their causes: whence it follows, that the 
effect must be the greatest where the causes are intimately connected 
and the emotions perfectly similar. The same rule is obviously ap- 
plicable to painful emotions that are similar and coexistent 

139. The other pleasure arising from pleasant emotions similar 
and coexistent, cannot be better explained than by the foregoing 
example of a landscape, where the sight, hearing, and smelhng are 
employed : besides the accumulated pleasure above mentioned, of so 
many different similar emotions, a pleasure of a different kind is felt 
from the concord of these emotions. As that pleasure resembles 
greatly the pleasure of concordant sounds, it may be termed the 
Harmony of Umotions. This harmony is felt in the different emo- 
tions occasioned by the visible objects ; but it is felt still more sen- 
sibly in the emotions occasioned by the objects of diflerent senses, 
as where the emotions of the eye are combined with those of the 
ear. The former pleasure comes under the rule of addition : this 
comes under a different rule. It is directly in proportion to the 
degree of resemblance between the emotions, and inversely in pro- 
portion to the degree of connection between the causes : to feel this 
pleasure in perfection, the resemblance between the emotions cannot 
be too strong, nor the connection between their causes too slight 
The former condition is self-evident ; and the reason of the latter is, 
that the pleasure of harmony is felt from various similar emotions, 
distinct from each other, and yet sweetly combining in the mind ; 
which excludes causes intimately connected, for the emotions pro- 
duced by them are forced into one complex emotion. This pleasure 
of concord or harmony, which is the result of pleasing emotions, and 
cannot have place with respect to those that are painful, will be 
Auiher illustrated, when the emotions produced by the sound of 
words and their meaning are taken under consideration. (Chap, 
xviii. sect 3.) 

The pleasure o^ concord from conjoined emotions, is felt even 
where the emotions are not perfectly similar. Though love be a 



188. The effects of similar and dissimilar emotions.— -Two internal effects produced bj 
pleasant emotions that are similar. Illustrations. 

189. Concord of simiUir emotions produced bv objects in a landscape, especially byo^ 
lects of the different senses. The pleasure of this harmony, proportional to what?— Why 
a slight eor.noction l>etween the causes of the emotions increases the pleasure felt— Th^ 
jiicnsiire of concord ftum conjo*aed emotions, even when \he emotions are not perfectly 
^iiiilar. 
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pleasant passion, yet by its softness and tenderness it resembles in a 
considerable degree the painful passion of pity or of grief; and for 
that reason, love accords better \vith these passions than with what 
are gay and sprightly. 

140. Next as to the effects of dissimilar emotions, which we may 
gness will be opposite to what are above described. Dissimilar co- 
existent emotions, as said above, never fail to distress the mind by 
the difference of their tones ; from which situation a feeling of har- 
mony never can proceed; and this holds whether the causes be 
connected or not But it holds more remarkably where the causes 
are connected ; for in that case the dissimilar emotions being forceo 
into an unnatural union, produce an actual feeling of discord. In 
the next place, if we would estimate the force of dissimilar emotions 
coexistent, we must distinguish between their causes as connected 
or imconnected : and in order to compute their force in the formei 
case, subtraction must be used instead of addition ; which \v.!i be 
evident from what follows. Dissimilar emotions forced into union 
by the i^onnection of their causes, are felt obscurely and imperfectly ; 
for each tends to vary the tone of mind that is suited to the other ; 
and the mind thus distracted between two objects, is at no instant 
in a condition to receive a deep impression from either. Dissimilai 
emotions proceeding from unconnected causes, are in a very different 
condition ; for as there is nothing to force them into union, they are 
never felt but in succession ; by which means, each hath an oppor- 
tunity to make a complete impression. 

This curious theory requires to be illustrated by examples. In 
reading the description of the dismal waste. Book I. of Paradise 
Lost, we are sensible of a confused feeling, arising from dissimilar 
emotions forced into union, to wit, the beauty of the description, and 
the horror of the object described : 

Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The seat of desolation, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
CastA pale and dreadful ? 

And with respect to this and many similar passages in Paradtss 
Losty we are sensible that the emotions, being obscured by each 
other, make neither of them that figure they would make separately. 
For the same reason, ascending smoke in a calm morning, which 
inspires stillness and tranquillity, is improper in a picture full of vio- 
lent action. A parterre, partly ornamented, partly in disorder pro- 
duces a mixed feeling of the same sort. Two great armies in act to 
engage, mix the dissimilar emotions of grandeur and of terror. 

Suppose a virtuous man has drawn on himself a great misfortune 
by a fault incident to human nature, and somewhat venial : the re- 
morse he feels aggravates Lis distress, and consequently raises our 
pity to a high pitch : we at the same time blame the man ; and the 
mdignation raised by the fault he has committed, is dissimilar *o 
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pity. These two paflsions, however, proceeding from the same object, 
are forced into a sort of union ; but the indignation is so slight as 
scarce to be felt in the mixture with pity. Subjects of this kind are 
of all the fittest for tragedy ; but of that afterwards. (Chapter xxii.) 

141. Opposite emotions are so dissimilar as not to admit any sort 
of union, even where they proceed from causes the most intimately 
connected. A succession [to an estate] opens to me by the death 
of a worthy man, who was my friend as well as my kinsman : when 
I think of my friend, I am gineved ; but the succession gives me joy. 
These two causes are intimately connected ; for the succession is the 
direct consequence of my friend's death : the emotions, however, 
being opposite, do not mix ; they prevail alternately, perhaps, for a 
course of time, till grief for my frieifd's death be banished by the 
pleasures of opulence. A virtuous man suffering unjustly, is an 
example of the same kind : I pity him, And have great indignation 
at the author of the wrong. These emotions proceed from causes 
nearly connected ; but, being directed to different objects, they are 
not forced into union ; their opposition preserves them distinct, and 
accordingly they are found to prevail alternately. 

142. I proceed to examples of dissimilar emotions arising from 
unconnected causes. Good and bad news of equal importance ar- 
riving at the same instant from different quarters, produce opposite 
emotions, the discordance of which is not felt, because they are not 
forced into union : they govern alternately, commonly in a quick 
succession, till their force be spent : 

Shylock. How now, Tubal, what news from Genoa ? hast thou found mj 
daughter ? 

Tiibal. I often came where I did hear of her, but cannot find her. 

Skjf, Wh7, there, -there, there, there I a diamond gone, cost me two thousand 
dnoats in Irankfortl the carse never fell upon our nation till now; I never 
felt it till now : two thousand ducats in that, and otiier precious, precious 
jewels I I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in her 
ear; O, would she were hears'd at my foot and the ducats in her cofEln. l^o 
news of them; why, so! and I know not what^s spent in the search; why, 
thou \o^& upon loss ! the thief gone with so much, and so much to find the 
thief; and no satisfaction, no revenge, nor no ill luck stirring but what lights 
o* my shoulders ; no sighs but o^ my oreathing, no tears but o' my shedding. 

TuIl Yes, other men have ill luck too ; Antonio, as 1 heard in Genoa 

Shp. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

Thib, Hath an Argosie cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Shy, I thank God, I thank God ; is it true ? is it true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck. 

My. I thank thee, good Tubal; good news, good news, ha, ha: where, in 
Genoa? 

Tab. Tour daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, one night, fourscore duoats. 

Sky. Thou stiekVt a dagger in me ; I shall never see my gold again ; four- 
score ducats at a sitting, fourscore ducats ! 

■ ■ ■■■■ ■ w ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ — ■-■.■■■■■■ ,1 I _ , ■ — ■ 11 ■ ■ ■ ■ m^ 

140. The effects of dissimilar coexistent emotions, especially when the causes are con< 
neoted. The comparative force of dissimilar coexistent emotions when proceeding from 
connected, and when ttom unconnected causes. Illustrated by tlie d&<«cripticn of a disma. 
waste, in ParctdUe Txmt^ &c 

141. Opposite emotions, though arising ttota causes closely connected, do not unite 
Examples. 
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1^. There came diveiv of Antonio's crediton in my company to VeniMi 
that swear he cannot choose but break. 

Shp. I am glad of it ; Vl\ plague him, FII torture him ; I am glad of it. 

Tub, One of them showed me a ring that he had of your daughter for a 
monkey. 

aSAv. Out upon her ! thou tortarest me. Tubal, it was my Turquoise : I had 
U of Leah when I was a bachelor ; I would not have given it for a wilderness 
of monkeys. 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true ; go, fee me an officer, bespeak him 
8 fortnight before. I will have the heart of him, if he forfeit ; for were he out 
of Venice, I can make what merchandise I will. Oo, go, Tubal, and meet me 
at our synagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our synagogue. Tubal. 

Merchant of Venietj Act III. Sc. 1. 

In the same manner, good news arriving to a man laboring under 
distress, occasions a vibration in his mind from the one to the other. 
If the emotions be unequal in force, the stronger after a conflict will 
extinguish the weaker. Thus the loss of a house by fire, or of a sum 
of money by bankruptcy, will make no figure in opposition to the 
biilh of a long-expected son, who is to inherit an opulent fortune ; 
after some slight vibrations the mind settles in joy, and the loss is 
forgot. 

143. The foregoing obflervations will be found of great use in the 
fine arts. Many practical rules are derived from them, which shall 
afterwards be mentioned ; but for instant gratification in part the 
reader will accept the following specimen, being an application of 
these observations to music. It must be premised that no dis- 
agreeable combination of sounds is entitled to the name of music ; 
.or all music is resolvable into melody and harmony, which imply 
agreeableness in their very conception. Sounds may be so contrived 
as to produce horror and several other painful feelings, which, in a 
tragedy or in an opera, may be introduced with advantage to ac- 
company the representation of a dissocial or disagreeable passion. 
But such sounds must in themselves be disagreeable, and upon that 
account cannot be dignified with the name of music. Secondly, 
the agreeableness of vocal music diflfers from that of instrumental ; 
tlie former, being intended to accompany words, ought to be ex- 
pressive of the sentiment that they convey ; but the latter, having 
no connection with words, may be agreeable without relation to any 
sentiment : harmony, properly so called, though delightful when in 
perfection, hath no relation to sentiment ; and we often find melody 
without the least tincture of it. It is beyond the power of music to 
raise a passion or a sentiment ; but it is in the power of music tc 
raise emotions similar to what are raised by sentiments expressed in 
words pronounced with propriety and grace ; and such music may 
justly be termed sentimental. Thirdly, in vocal music, the intimate 
connection of sense and sound rejects dissimilar emotions, those 
especially that are opposite. Similar emotions produced by the 

148. Examples of dlaslmllar emotions arisfng tirom unoonneotad oaosos.'-Oood and bud 
aowa, Sk. — Case where the emotlooa are unequal in force. 
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tense and the sound, go naturally into union, and at the same time 
are concordant or harmonious ; but dissimilar emotions, forced into 
union by these causes intimately connected, obscure each other, and 
are also unpleasant by discordance. 

144. These premises make it easy to determine what sort of poeti- 
cal compositions are fitted for music. In general, as music in all its 
various tones ought to be agreeable, it never can be concordant 
-with any composition in language expressing a disagreeable passion, 
or describing a disagreeable object : for here the emotions raised by 
the sense and by the sound are not only dissimilar but opposite ; 
and such emotions forced into union produce always an unpleasant 
mixture. Music accordingly is a very improper companion for sen- 
timents of malice, cruelty, envy, peevishness, or of any other dissocial 
passion ; witness among a thousand King John's speech in Shak- 
speare, soliciting Hubert to murder Piince Arthur, which, even in 
the most cursory view, will appear incompatible with any sort of 
music. Music is a companion no less improper for the description 
of any disagreeable object, such as that of Polyphemus in the third 
book of the ^neid, or that of Sin in the second book of Paradise 
Lost : the horror of the object described and the pleasure of the 
music would be highly discordant. 

145. With regard to vocal music there is an additional reason 
against associating it with disagreeable passions. The external 
signs of such passions are pain&l — ^the looks and gestures to the 
eye, and the tone of pronunciation to the ear : such tones therefore 
can never be expressed musically, for music must be pleasant, or it 
is not music. 

On the other hand, music associates finely with poems that tend 
to inspire pleasant emotions : music, for example, in a cheerful tone, 
is perfectly concordant with every emotion in the same tone ; and 
hence our taste for airs expressive of mirth and jollity. Sympa- 
thetic joy associates finely with cheerful music ; and S3nnpathetic 
pain no less finely with music that is tender and melancholy. All 
the different emotions of love, namely, tenderness, concern, anxiety, 
pain of absence, hope, fear, accord delightfully with music; and 
accordingly a person in love, even when unkindly treated, is 
soothed by music ; for the tenderness of love still prevailing accords 
with a melancholy strain. This is finely exemplified by Shakspeare 
in the fourth act of Othello, where Desdemona calls for a song expres- 
live of her distress. Wonderful is the delicacy of that writer's taste, 
which feils him not even in the most refined emotions of human 
nature. Melancholy music is suited to slight giief, which requires or 
admits consolation ; but deep grief, which refuses all consolation, 
rejects for that reason even melancholy music. 

143. Foregoing observations applied to music. — ^Three things to be premised. 
144 The sort of poetical compositions fitted for musia— In what 8e» timents Is moalo mi 
Improper companion ; for vbat objects also? 
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Where the same person is both the actor and the singer, as in an 
opera, there is a separate reason why music should not be associated 
with the sentiments of any disagreeable passion, nor tlie desciiption 
of any disagreeable object ; which is, that such association is alto- 
gether unnatural : the pain, for example, that a man feels who is 
agitated with malice or unjust revenge, disqualifies him for relishing 
music, or any thing that is pleasing ; and therefore to represent 
such a man, contrary to nature, expressing his sentiments in a song, 
cannot be agreeable to any audience of taste. 

146. For a different reason music is improper tor accompanying 
pleasant emotions of the more important land ; because these totally 
engross the mind, and leave no place for music, nor for any sort of 
amusement. In a perilous enteiprise to dethrone a tyrant, music 
would be impertinent even where hope prevails and the prospect of 
success is great : Alexander attacking the Indian town, and mount- 
ing the wall, had certainly no impulse to exert his prowess in 
a song. 

It is true that not the least regard is paid to these rules either in 
the French or Italian opera ; and the attachment we have to operas 
may at first be considered as an argument against the foregoing 
doctrine. But the general taste for operas is no argument : in these 
compositions the passions are so imperfectly expressed as to leave 
the mind fi'ee for rehshing music of any sort indifferently ; and it 
cannot be disguised that the pleasure of an opera is derived chiefly 
from the music, and scarce at all from the sentiments : a happy 
concordance of the emotions raised by the song and by the music 
is extremely rare ; and I venture to affirm that there is no example 
of it, unless where the emotion raised by the former is agreeable as 
well as that raised by the latter. 

147. Next in order, according to tlie method proposed, come ex- 
ternal effects, which lead us to passions as the causes of external 
effects. Two coexistent passions that have the same tendency, must 
be similar ; they accordingly readily unite, and in conjunction have 
double force. This is verified by experience ; from which we learn 
that the mind receives not impulses alternately from such passions, 
but one strong impulse from the whole in conjunction ; and indeed 
it is not easy to conceive what should bar the union of passions that 
have all of them the same tendency. 

Two passions having opposite tendencies may proceed from the 
same cause considered in different views. Thus a female may at 
once be the cause both of love and of resentment ; her beauty in- 
flames the passion of love, her cruelty or inconstancy causes resent- 

145. Additional reason ia regard to vocal masfo against associating It with disagreeable 
passions.— With what sort of poems music well associates. — ^The various emotions that 
accord with music. — Desdemona. — Case of a person who is at the same time singer and 
actor, as in an opera. 

140. Why music is improper for accompanying pleasant emotions of the more important 
kind. 
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inent When two such passions coexist in the same breast, the 
opposition of their aim prevents any sort of union, and accordingly 
they are not felt otherwise than in succession ; the consequence ol 
which must be, either that the passions will balance each other and 
prevent external action, or that one of them will prevail and accom- 
plish its end. Guarini, in his Pastor Fido, describes beautifully the 
struggle between love and resentment directed to the same object 
(Act i. Sc. 3.) 

Ovid paints in lively colors the vibration of mind between two 
opposite passions directed to the same object. Althea had two 
brothers much beloved, who were unjustly put to death by her son 
Meleager in a fit of passion : she was strongly impelled to revenge ; 
but the criminal was her own son. This ought to have withheld 
her hand ; but the story is more interesting, by the violence of the 
f truggle- between resentment and matenial love. (Met lib. 8. 1. 446.) 

In cases of this kind, one circumstance always augments the fluc- 
tuation : after balancing between two actions, a resolution to prefer 
one of them is an inchoated gratification of the prevailing passion, 
which moderates it in some degree ; and that circumstance tends to 
give a superiority to the opposite passion : another circumstance also 
concurs, that this opposite passion has, by restraint, acquired in the 
interim some additional force. 

148. Love and jealousy connected by a common object, occupy 
the mind alternately : when the object is considered as beauti^l, 
love prevails : when considered as possibly unfaithful, jealousy pre- 
vails. A situation of that kind affords great scope for fluctuation of 
passion ; which is painted to the life by several masterly hands in 
words as well as in colors. Shakspeare handles the same subject, 
but in a manner uncommon, and peculiar to himself. In Othello's 
soliloquy, before putting his wife to death, love and jealousy are 
represented, each exerting its whole force, but without any struggle. 
Othello was naturally inflexible ; and the tenderest love could not 
divert him from a purpose he approved as right^ not even for a mo- 
ment ; but every thing consistent with such a character is done to 
reconcile the two opposite passions: he is resolved to put her to 
death, but he will not shed her blood, nor so much as ruffle her skin : 

Othello, It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul : — 
Let me not name it to von, you cfaaftte stars 1 
It is the cause. ■■ Yet ril not ^ed her Uood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster. [Lays down the tw^rd* 
Yet she must die ; else she'll betny more men. 
Put out the light, and then — ^Put out the light !— 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I Mpent : but onee put out thy light, 
Thou cunnmg^st pattern of excelling nature, 

14T. Coexistent passions as the causes of eoBtemal •ffects.— Two coeslstent passfont 
baying the same tendenoy.— Two paasiois of opposite tendencies proceeding from Uie 
lame cause, considered ia different views. Their effect upon action. Instance nom Ovid 
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I loiow not where is that Promethean heat 

— [Seta down the taper. 



That can thy li^ht relumine.- 
When I have piuckM thy ros 



plucK'd tny rose, 
I cannot give it vital growth again ; 
It needs most wither. — I'll Bmell thee on the tree : [Eiseing A«r. 
balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword I — One more ; one more ; 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 

And love tlieo after. One more, that's the last ; 

So sweet was ne'er so fatal ! I must weep, 

But they are cruel tears I this sorrow's heavenly ; 

It strikes where it doth love. Act V. So. 6. 



PARTY. 

INFLUENCE OF PASSION WITH RBSPBOT TO OUR PERCEPTIONS, 

OPINIONS, AND BELIEF. 

149. CoNSiDERiNO how intimately our perceptions, passions, and 
actions are mutually connected, it would be wonderful if they should 
have no mutual influence. That our actions are too much ii^uenced 
by passion, is a known truth ; but it is not less certain, though not 
so well known, that passion hath also an influence upon our percep- 
tions, opinions, and belie£ For example, the opinions we form of 
men and things, are generally directed by affection : an advice given 
by a man of figure, hath great weight ; the same advice from one 
in a low condition is despised or neglected; a man of courage un- 
derrates danger; and to the indolent the slightest obstacle appears 
insurmountable. 

150. There is no truth more universally known, than that tran- 
quillity and sedateness are the proper state of mind for accurate per- 
ception and cool deliberation; and for that reason, we never regard 
the opinion even of the wisest man, when we discover prejudice or 
passion behind the curtain. Passion hath such influeQce over us, 
as to give a false light to all its objects. Agreeable passions pre- 
possess the mind i^ favor of their objects, and disagreeable passions, 
no less against their objects : a woman is all perfection in her lover's 
opinion, while in the eye of a rival beauty, she is awkward and dis- 
agreeable : when the passion of love is gone, beauty vanishes with 
it, — nothing left of tiiat genteel motion, Uiat sprightly conversation, 
those numberless graces, which formerly, in the lover's opinion, 
charmed all hearts. To a zealot every one of his own sect is a saint; 
while the most upright of a difiSsrent sect are to him children of per- 
dition : the talent of speaking in a friend is more regarded than 

148. Love and joslooBy la relation to the same object Othello. 

14$. Inflnenoe of ptsfli m upon our p«rce{itioQs, opinioDs, and ]>elie£ £zam);>Ies. 
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pmdent conduct in any other. Nor will this suiprise one acquainted 
with the world : our opinions, the result frequently of various and 
complicated views, are commonly so slight and wavering, as readily 
to be susceptible of a bias from passion. 

151. With that natural bias another circumstance concurs, to give 
passion an undue influence on our opinions and belief; and that is 
a strong tendency in our nature to justify our passions as well as our 
actions, not to others only, but even to ourselves. That tendency is 
{peculiarly remarkable with respect to disagreeable passions : by its 
influence, objects are magnified or lessened, circumstances supplied 
or suppressed, every thing colored and disguised, to answer the end 
of justification. Hence the foundation of self-deceit, where a man 
imposes upon himself innocently, and even without suspicion of a 
bias. 

There are subordinate means that contribute to pervert the judg- 
ment, and to make us form opinions contrary to truth ; of which I 
shall mention two. First, it was formerly observed, that though 
ideas seldom start up in the mind without connection, yet that ideas 
suited to the present tone of mind are readily suggested by any 
slight connection : the arguments for a favorite opinion are always 
at hand, while we often search in vain for those that cross our in- 
clination. Second, The mind taking delight in agreeable circum- 
stances or arguments, is deeply impressed with them ; while those 
that are disagreeable are hurried over so as scarce to make an im- 
pression: the same argument, by being relished or not relished, 
weighs so differently, as in truth to make conviction depend more 
on passion than on reasoning. This observation is fully justified by 
experience : to confine myself to a single instance ; the numberless 
absurd religious tenets that at different times have pestered the 
world, would be altogether unaccountable but for that irregular bias 
of passion. 

152. We proceed to a more pleasant task, which is, to illustrate 
the foregoing observations by proper examples. Gratitude, when 
warm, is often exerted upon the children of the benefactor ; especially 
where he is removed out of reach by death or absence. (See part i. 
ticct. i. of the present chapter.) The passion in this case being ex- 
erted for the sake of the benefactor, requires no peculiar excellence 
in his children : but the practice of doing good to these children 
produces affection for them, which never fails to advance them in 
our esteem. By such means, strong connections of affection are 
yften formed among individuals, upon the slight foundation now 
mentioned. 

Envy is a passion, which, being altogether unjustifiable, cannot 
be excused but by disguising it under some plausible name. At the 

150. The proper state of mind for aconrate perception and Just deliberation. — How affree* 
ablo and difiagreeable passions prepossess the mind Instance of a lover ; also of a zeaNit 

151. Tendency to Jiwtlty our own pB8sion& Influence of anoh a tettdenoy.— Two flifbor* 
lUnale means that serve to pervert our Jadgment 
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Aame time, no pasRion is more eager than envy, to give its object a 
disagreeable appearance : it magnifies every bad quality, and fixw 
oc the most humbling circumstances : 

Oaasvua. I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life ; but for mj single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I, myself. 
I was born free as Cesar, so were you ; 
We both have fed as well ; and we can s^th 
Endure the wlnter^s cold ns well as he. 
For once, upon a raw and gusty daj, 
The trouoled Tyber chafing with his shores, 
Cffisar says to me^ Dar'st thou, Oassius, now 
Leap in with me mto this angrv flood, 
And swim to yonder point ? — U pon the word. 
Accoutred as I was, 1 plunged in, 
And bid him follow ; so indeed he did. 
The torrent roarM, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 
And stemming it with hearts of oontroveis^. 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
Caesar cried, Help me, Cassius, or J sink. 
I, as ^neas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear; so from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Ccesar ; and this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake. 'Tis true. this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their color fly, 
And that same eye whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose its lustre ; I did hear him groan ; 
Aye. and that tongue of his, that bade the Bomans 
Mjark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas I it cried Give me some drink, Titinins,— -— — 

As a sick girl. Ye ffods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get a start of this majestic world. 
And bear the palm alone. — Jalvua Ccesar^ Act I. Sc. 8. 

Gloster, inflamed with resentment against his son Edgar, could 
even force himself into a momentary conviction that they were not 
related : 

O strange fkstcnM villain ! 

Would ne deny his letter ? — I never got liim. 

iing Zear, Act II. So. 8. 

153. When by great sensibility of hearty or other means, grief 
becomes immoderate, the mind, in order to justify itself, is prone to 
magnify the cause : and if the real cause admit not of being magni* 
fied, the mind seeks a cause for its grief in imagined future events : 

Busby, Madam, your Miy'esty is much too sad ; 
You promised when you parted with the King, 
To lay at^ide self-harming heaviness, 
And entertain a cheerful disposition. 

■ 

101 operation of gratitude: often productirve of sffectton.— Envy^ bow esmse^ III 
action towards its objects.— Speech of uim<im» 
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Queen, To please the King, I did ; to please myself, 
I cannot do it. Yet I know no cause 
Why I shonld welcome such a gaest as grief; 
Save bidding farewell to so sweet a guest 
As my sweet Ktcbard : yet again, methinks, 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in Fortune^s womb, 
Is coming tow'rd me ; and my inward soul 
With something trembles, yet at nothing grieves, 
More than with parting from my lord the Mng. 

Richard II, Act II. So. 5. 

Resentment at first is vented on the relations of the oflfender, in 
order to punish him : but as resentment, when so outrageous, is 
contraiy.to conscience, the mind, to justify its passion, is disposed 
to paint these relations in the blackest colors ; and it comes at 
last to be convinced, that they ought to be punished for their own 
demerits. 

Anger raised by an accidental stroke upon a tender part of the 
body is sometimes vented upon the undesigning cause. But as the 
passion in that case is absurd, and as there can be no solid gratifi- 
cation in punishing the innocent, the mind, prone to justify as well 
as to gratify its passion, deludes itself into a conviction of the ac- 
tion's being voluntaiy. The conviction, however, is but momentary : 
the first reflection shows it to be erroneous ; and the passion van- 
isheth almost instantaneously with the conviction. But anger, the 
most violent of all passions, has still greater influence : it sometimes 
forces the mind to personify a stock or a stone, if it happen to oc- 
casion bodily pain, and even to believe it a voluntary agent, in order 
to be a proper object of resentment And that we have really a 
momentary conviction of its being a voluntary agent, must be evi- 
dent from considering, that, without such conviction, the passion can 
neither be justified nor gratified : the imagination can give no aid ; 
for a stock or a stone imagined sensible, cannot be an object of 
punishment, if the mind be conscious that it is an imagination 
merely without any reality. Of such personification, involving a 
conviction of reality, there is one illustrious instance. When the 
first bridge of boats over the Hellespont was destroyed by a storm, 
Xerxes fell into a transport of rage, so excessive, that he commanded 
the sea to be punished with 300 stripes, and a pair of fetters to be 
thrown into it, enjoining the following words to be pronounced : 
" thou salt and bitter water ! thy master hath condemned thee to 
this punishment for offending him without cause ; and is resolved to 
pass over thee in despite of thy insolence : with reason all men neg- 
le(it to sacrifice to thee, because thou art both disagreeable and 
treacherous" (Herodotus, Book vii.) 

154. Shakspeare exhibits beautiful examples of the irregular in- 
fluence of passion in making us believe things to be otherwise than. 

158. Immoderate grief justifies itseU; how?— When entertained towu-ds the rolatives of* 
an offender, how resentment Justifies itsolC— Anger, raised by an accidental stroke, biywv 
attempted to bo justified ?— Xerxes and the Helle^Kint 
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they are. King Lear, in his distress, personifies the rain, wind, and 
thunder ; and in order to justify his resentment, believes them to be 
taking part with his daughters : 

Lear. Bumble thy bellyfall, spit fire, spout rain 1 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, Are, are my daughters. 
I tax not you, you elements, with unkindneRS ; 
I never gave you kingdoms, oall'd you children ; 
You owe me no subscription. Then let fall 

Your horrible pleasure. Here I stand, your slave ; 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man ! 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high-engenderM battles, 'gainst a head 
80 old and white as this. Oh ! oh I 'tis foul ! 

Act III. So. 2. 

Eiiig Richard, full of indignation against his favorite horse for car- 
rying Bolingbroke, is led into the conviction of his being rational : 

Oroom, 0, how it yeam'd mj heart, when I beheld 
In London streets that coronation day, 
When Bolingbroke rode on Roan Barbary, 
That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
That horse that I so carefully have dressM. 

K. Mich, Bode he on Barbary I tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ? 

Groom. So proudlv as he had disdalnM the ground. 

K, Mich, 80 proud that Bolingbroke was on uis back I 
That iade had eat bread from my royal hand. 
This nand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would be not stumble ? would he not fall down 
(Since pride must have a fall), and break the neck 
Of that proud man that did usurp his back ? 

Mickard II. Act V. So. 11. 

Hamlet, swelled with indignation at his mother^s second marriage^ 
was strongly inclined to lessen the time of her widowhood, the 
shortness of the time being a violent circumstance against her ; 
and he deludes himself by degrees into the opinion of an interval 
shorter than the real one : 

HamUt. That it should come to this ! 

But two months dead ! nay, not so much ; not two ; — 

So excellent a king, that was to this, 

Hjjrperion to a satyr : so loving to my mother, 

Tnat he permitted not the w?ndfl of heaven 

Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 

Must I remember — ^why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on ; yet, within a month, — 

Let me not think — Frailty, thy name is Woman ! 

A little month I or ere these shoes were old, 

With which she followed my poor father's body, 

like Niobe, all tears ^ Wny she, e'en she 

^ heav'n ! a beast that wants discourse of reason, 
Would Have mourn'd longer) — married with mine undei 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Uad left the flushing in her gauled eyes, 
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She niarried— Oh, most wicked speed, to post 

With such dexterity to incestaoiis sheets I 

It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 

Bat break, my heart, for I mast hold my tongue. Aot I. So^ S. 

The power of passion to falsify the computation of time is remarka* 
ble in this instance ; because time, which hath an accurate measure, 
is less obsequious to our desires and wishes, than objects which have 
no precise standard of less or morel 

155. Good news is greedily swallowed upon very slendef evi- 
dence : our wishes magnify the probability of the event, as well aa 
the veracity of the relater ; and we believe as certain, what at best 
is doubtfuf: 

Qael, cho Phuom vode, amor li fa invisible 
El Pinvisibil fa veder amore 
Questo erednto fa, che U miser snole 
Bar iaoUe credenza a' quel, c)ie vaole. 

Orland. Furios. Cant. I. St. 56. 

For the same reason, bad news gains also credit upon the slightest 
evidence : fear, if once alarmed, has the same effect with hope, to 
magnify every circumstance that tends to conviction. Shakspeare, 
who shows more knowledge of human nature that any of our phi- 
losophers, hath in his Cymbelme (Act ii. Sc. 6) represented this bias 
of &e mind ; for he makes the person who alone was affected with 
the bad news, 3deld to evidence that did not convince any of his com- 
panions. And Othello (Act iii. Sc. 8) is convinced of his wife's ii? 
fidelity from circumstances too light to move any person less 
interested. 

If the news interest us in so low a degree as to give place to rea< 
son, the effect will not be altogether the same : judging of the prob- 
ability or improbability of the story, the mind settles in a rational 
conviction eiflier that it is true or not But, even in that case, the 
mind is not allowed to rest in that degree of conviction which is 
produced by rational evidence : if the news f)e in any degree favor- 
able, our belief is raised by hope to an improper height ; and if un- 
favorable, by fear. 

This observation holds equally with respect to future events : if a 
future event be either much wished or dreaded, the mind never fails 
to augment the probability beyond truth. 

166. That easiness of belief with respect to wonders and prodi- 
gies, even the most absurd and ridiculous, is a strange phenomenon; 
because nothing can be more evident than the following proposition, 
that the more singular an event is, the more evidence is required to 
produce belief; a familiar event daily occurring, being in itself ex- 
tremely probable, finds ready credit, and therefore is vouched by 
the slight^t evidence; but to overcome the improbability of a 

154. Exsmplea, where passion makes us believe things to be otherwise than they are.— 
From King Lear^ && 

155. Why are good news and bad news received npon slight evideirae? Examplea 
—Belief of future events. 
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Ktrange and rare event, contrary to the course of natare, the very 
strongest evidence is required. It is certain, however, that wonders 
aad prodigies are swallowed by the vulgar, upon evidence that 
^ould not be sufficient to ascertain the most familiar occurrence. It 
has been reckoned difficult to explain that irregular bias of mind ; 
but we are now made acquainted with the influence of passion upon 
opinion and belief: a story of ghosts or fairies, told with an air of 
gravity and truths raiseth an emotion of wonder, and perhaps of 
dread ; and these emotions imposing upon a weak mind, impress 
upon it a thorough conviction contrary to reason. 

Opinion and belief are influenced by propensity as well as by 
passion. An innate propensity is all we have to convince us, that 
the operations of nature are uniform : influenced by l!hat propensity^ 
we often rashly think that good or bad weather will never have an 
end ; and in natural philosophy, writers, influenced by the same 
propensity, stretch commonly their analogical reasonings beyond just 
bounds. 

Opinion and belief are influenced by affection as well as by pro- 
pensity. The noted story of a fine lady and a curate viewing the 
moon through a telescope, is a pleasant illustration : I perceive, sa}^ 
the lady, two shadows inclining to each other ; they are certainly 
two happy lovers. Not at all, replies the curate, they are two stee- 
ples of a cathedral. 



APPENDIX TO PART T. 

Methods that Nature hath afforded for computing Time and Space, 

157. This subject is introduced, because it affords several curious 
examples of the influence of passion to bias the mind in its concep- 
tions and opinions ; a lesson that cannot be too frequently inculcated, 
as there is not, perhaps, another bias in human nature that hath an 
uifluence so universal to make us wander from truth as well as from 
justice. 

The question is. What was the measure of time before' artificial 
measures were invented ; and what is the measure at' present, when 
these are not at hand ? I speak not of months and days, which are 
computed by the moon and sun ; but of hours, or in general of the 
time that passes between any two occurrences when there is not ac- 
cess to the sun. The only natural measure is the succession of our 
thoughts ; for we always judge the time to be long or shorty in pro- 

ISd. Facility of belief with respect to wonders: how explained. — Opinion and belief in- 
flnenoed br propenaity ; e. g. to believe the uniformly of natore^s operattonc^— Opinion 
aiid belief mflueuced by airectiuu.~Story of the lady and the curate. 
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portion to the number of perceptions and ideas that have passed 
during that interval. This measure is indeed far from being accu- 
rate ; because in a quick and in a slow succession, it must evidently 
produce different computations of the same time : but, however in- 
accurate, it is the only measure by which we naturally calculate 
time ; and that measure is applied, on all occasions, without regard 
to any casual variation in the rate of Buccession. 

That measure would, however, be tolerable, did it labor under no 
other imperfection besides that mentioned : but in many instances it 
is much more fellacious ; in order to explain which distinctly, an 
analysis will be necessary. Time is computed at two different pe- 
riods ; one while it is passing, another after it is past : these compu- 
tations shall be considered separately, with the errors to which each 
of them is liable. Beginning with computation of time while it is 
passing, it is a common and trite observation. That to lovers absence 
appears immeasurably long, eveiy minute an hour, and every day a 
year : the same computation is made in every case where we long 
for a distant event ; as where one is in expectation of good news, or 
where a profligate heir wdtches for the death of an old rich miser. 
Opposite to these are instances tiot fewer in number : to a criminal 
the interval between sentence and execution appears woefully short : 
and the same holds in every case where one dreads an approaching 
event ; of which even a school-boy can bear witness : the hour al- 
lowed him for play, moves, in his apprehension, with a very swift . 
pace ; before he is thoroughly engaged, the hour is gone. Among 
the circumstances that terrify a condemned criminal, the short time 
ne has to live is one ; which time, by the influence of terror, is made 
to appear still shorter than it is in reality. In the same manner, 
among the distresses of an absent lover, the time of separation is a 
capital circumstance, which for that reason is greatly magnified by 
his anxiety and impatience : lie imagines that the time of meeting 
comes on veiy slow, or rather that it will never come : every minute 
is thought of an intolerable length. Here is a fair, and, I hope, sat- 
isfactory reason, why time is thought to be tedious when we long 
for a future event, and not less fleet when we dread the event The 
reason is confirmed by other instances. Bodily pain, fixed to one 
part, produceth a slow train of perceptions, which, according to the 
common measure of time, ought to make it appear short : yet we 
know, that, in such a state, time has the opposite appearance ; and 
the reason is, that bodily pain is always attended with a degree of 
impatience, which makes us think eveiy minute to be an hour. The 
same holds where the pain shifts from place to place ; but not so re- 
markably, because such a pain is not attended with the same degree 

157. The natural measuro of time. — Its Inacearaey.— Time computed (1) Trhen it Isnaseu 
Ing. Instance of absent lovers ; of longing for a distant event Onpoeito inetanoes. — When 
an approaching event is dreaded. — The compntai^on of time while sufforing bodily pain: 
also iit travolling a bad road. 
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of impatience. The impatience a man hath in travelling through a 
barren countiy, or in a bad road, makes him think, dtlring the jour- 
ney, that time goes on with a yeiy slow pace. We shall see after- 
wards, that a very different computation is made when the joumej 
is over. 

158. How ought it to stand with a person who apprehends bad 
news ? It will probably be thought that the case of this person re- 
sembles that of a criminal, who, terrified at his approaching execu- 
tion, believes every hour to be but a minute : yet the computation 
is directly opposite. Reflecting upon the difficulty, there appears 
one capital distinguishing circumstance : the fate of the criminal is 
determined ; in the case under consideration, the person is still in 
suspense. Every one has felt the distress that accompanies suspense : 
we wish to get rid of it at any rate, even at the expense of bad news. 
This case, therefore, upon a more narrow inspection, resembles that 
of bodily pain : the present distress, in both cases, makes the time 
appear extremely tedious. 

The reader probably will not be displeased, to have this branch of 
the subject illustrated, by an author who is acquainted with every 
maze of the human heart, and who bestows ineffable grace and or- 
nament upon eveiy subject he handles : 

Sotalinda, I pray you, what is*t a-clock f 

Orlando, You should ask me, what time o' day ; there^s no dock in the forest. 

Jiot. Then there is no true lover in the forest ; else, sighing every minute, 
and ffroaninff every hour, would detect the lazy foot of Time, as well as a dock. 

Ona, Ana why not the swift fbot of Time 1 Had not that been as proper? 

Boa. By no means, Sir. Time travels in divers paces with divers persons. 
rU toll you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal, who Time gallops 
withal, and who he stands still withal ? 

Orla, I pr'ythee whom doth he trot withal ? 

Jioe. Marry, he trots hard with a youn^ maid between the contract of her 
marriage and the day it is solemnized : if the interim be but a se^ennight, 
Timers pace is so hard, that it seems the length of seven year. 

Orla, Who ambles Time withal! 

Bos, With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that hath not the gout; 
for the one sleeps easily, because he cannot study ; the other lives merrily. 
because he feels no x><un : the one lackiiuf the burthen of lean and wasteful 
learning ; the other knowing no burthen of heavy tedious penury. These Time 
ambles withal. 

Orla. Who doth he gallop withal? 

£o8. With a thief to the gallows : for, though he go as softly as foot can fhU, 
he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orla, Who stays it still withal ? 

Jiot, With lawyers in the vacation : for they sleep between term and term, 
and then they peroeivo not how Time moves. — M lou lake liy Act III. So. 8. 

159. The natural method of computing present time, shows how 
£ur from the truth we may be led by the irregular influence of pas- 
sion ; nor are our eyes immediately opened when the scene is past ; 
for the deception continues while there remain any traces of the 
passion. But looking back upon past time when the joy or distresa 

158. Oompiitatlon by a pemon who apprehends bad news.— How tUs aaee dUTen 
that Ufa criuilnal appruadiiQjr the Utue of exc-cutiuiu 
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18 20 longer remembered, tine computation is very different : in that 
condition we coolly and d<jliberately make use of the ordinary meas- 
ure, namely, the course of our perceptions. And I shall now pro- 
ceed to the errors that this measure is subjected to. Here we must 
distinguish between a train of perceptions and a train of ideas: 
real objects make a strong impression, and are faithfully remembered : 
ideas, on the contrary, however entertaining at the time, are apt to 
escape a subsequent recollection. Hence it is, that in retrospection, 
the time that was employed upon real objects, appears longer than 
that employed upon ideas : the former are more accurately recol- 
lected than the latter; and we measure the time by the number 
that is recollected. This doctrine shall be illustrated by examples. 
After finishing a journey through a populous country, the frequency 
of agreeable objects distinctly recollected by the traveller, makes the 
time spent in the journey appear to him longer than it was in reality ; 
which is chiefly remarkable in the first journey, when every object 
is new, and makes a strong impression. On the other hand, after 
finishing a journey through a barren country thinly peopled, the time 
appears short, being measured by the number of objects, which were 
few, and fax from interesting. Here in both instances a computation 
is made, directly opposite to that made during the journey. And 
this, by the way, serves to account for what may appear singular, 
that, in a barren country, a computed mile is always longer than 
near the capital, where the country is rich and populous : the trav- 
eller has no natural measure of the miles he has travelled, other than 
the time bestowed upon the journey ; nor any natural measure of the 
^^ .time, other than the number of his perceptions: now these, being 
^ Jtfew from the paucity of objects in a waste country, lead him to com- 
M0 pute that the time has been short, and consequently that the miles 
have been few : by the same method of computation, the great num- 
ber of perceptions, fi'om the quantity of objects in a populous coun- 
try, make the traveller conjecture mat the time has been long, and 
the miles many. The last step of the computation is obvious : in 
estimating the distance of one place from another, if the miles be 
reckoned few in number, each mile must of course be long : if many 
in number, each must be short. 

160. Again, the travelling with an agreeable companion, pro- 

duceth a short computation both of the road and of time ; especially 

^ if there be few objects that demand attention, or if the objects be 

^ familiar : and the case is the same of young people at a ball, or of 

C^ a joyous company over a bottle : the ideas with which they have 

been entertained, being transitory, escape the memory: after the 

journey and the entertainment are over, they reflect that they have 

been much diverted, but scarce can say about what 

189. (2.) When the time of an event has passed; how we compate.— The retrospection 3/ 
time employed upon real objects, an<l upon ideas. Examples.— Computation of diatauoe 
ftud of time In passing through a populous country; and through a barren ouo. 
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When one is totally occupied with any agreeable work that ad- 
mits not many objects, time runs on without observation ; and upon 
a subsequent recollection, must appear short, in proportion to the 
paucity of objects. This is still more remarl^ble in close contem- 
plation and in deep thinking, where the train, composed wholly of 
ideas, proceeds wiUi an extreme slow pace : not only are the ideas 
few in number, but are apt to escape an after reckoning. The like 
false reckoning of time may proceed from an opposite state of mind : 
in a reverie, where ideas float at random without making any im- 
pression, time goes on unheeded, and the reckoning is lost A 
reverie may be so profound as to prevent the recollection of any one 
idea : that the mind was busied in a train of thinking may in gen- 
eral be remembered ; but what was the subject, has quite escaped 
the memory. In such a case we are altogether at a loss about the 
time, having no data for making a computation. No cause pro- 
duoeth so false a reckoning of time as immoderate grief: the luiud, 
in that state, is violently attached to a single object, and admits not 
a different thought : any other object breaking in, is instantly ban- 
ished, so as scarce to give an appearance of succession. In a reverie, 
we are uncertain of the time that is past ; but, in the example now 
given, there is an appearance of certainty, that the time must have 
been short, when the perceptions are so few in number. 
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PART VI. *^^ 

THE RESEMBLANCE OF EMOTIONS TO THEIR CAUSES. 

161. That many emotions have some resemblance to their causes 
IS a truth that can be made clear by induction ; though, as far as I 
know, the observation has not been made by any writer. Motioii, 
in its different circumstances, is productive of feelings that resemble 
it: sluggish motion, for example, causeth a languid, unpleasant 
feeling; slow uniform motion, a feeling calm and pleasant; and 
bnsk motion, a lively feeling that rouses the spiiits and promotes C* 
activity. A fall of water through rocks raises in the mind a tumul- | ^ 
tuous confused agitation, extremely similar to its cause. When force 
is exerted with any effort, the spectator feels a similar effort, as of X 

160. Computation of road and time when travelllnt: with an agreeable companion.~Com< 
piitation of time passed at a ball ; or when occupied with any agreeable work, admitting 
few objects ; after a process of deep thinking ; after a reverie ; &lse reckoning arising fh>m 
immoderate grief 

161. Emotions resemble their causes.— Effect 9n the mind of various degrees of moUun 
and of force. — View of a large object; of an elevated one. 
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force exerted within bis mind. A large object swells in tbe beart : an 
elevated object makes tbe spectator stand erect. 

162. Sounds also produce emotions, or feelings tbat resemble 
tbem. A sound in a low key brings down tlie mind sucb a sound 
in a full tone bath a certain solemnity, wbich it communicates to 
the feeling produced by it A sound in a high key cheers the mina 
by raising it : such a sound in a fiill tone both elevates and swelL 
the mind. 

Again, a wall or pillar that declines from the perpendicular pro- 
duoeth a painful feeling, as of a tottering and falling within the 
mind ; and a feeling somewhat similar is produced by a tall pillar 
diat stands so ticklish as to look like falling. A column with a 
base looks more firm and stable than upon the naked ground, and 
for that reason is more agreeable; and though the cylinder is a 
more beautiful figure, yet &e cube for a base is preferred, its angles 
being extended to a greater distance from the centre than the cir- 
cumference of a cylinder. This excludes not a different reason, that 
the base, the shaft, and the capital of a pillar ought, for the sake of 
variety, to differ from each other : if the shaft be round, the base 
and capital ought to be square. 

A constrained posture, uneasy to the man himself, is disagreeable 
to the spectator ; whence a rule in painting, that the drapery ought 
not to adhere to the body, but hang loose, that the figures may 
appeal easy and free in their movements. The constrained posture 
of a French dancing-master in one of Hogarth's pieces is for that 
reason disagreeable ; and it is also ridiculous, because the constraint 
is assumed as a grace. 

163. The foregoing observation is not confined to emotions or 
feelings raised by still life : it holds also in what are raised by the 
qualities, actions, and passions of a sensible being. Love, inspired 
by a fine woman, assumes her qualities : it is sublime, soft, tender, 
severe, or gay, according to its cause. This is still more remarkable 
in emotions raised by human actions: it hath already been re- 
marked, that any single instance of gratitude, besides procuring 
esteem for the author, raiseth in the spectator a vague emotion of 
gratitude, which disposeth him to be grateful ; and I now further 
remark, that this vague emotion hath a strong resemblance to its 
cause, namely, the passion that produced the grateful action. Cour- 
age exerted inspires the reader as well as the spectator with a like 
emotion of courage ; a just action fortifies our love of justice, and a 
generous action rouses our generosity. In short, with respect to all 
virtuous actions, it will be found by induction, that they lead us to 
imitation, by inspiring emotions resembling the passions that pro- 

103. Emotions prodaoed hy varions sonnds; also by a view of a wall or pillar declining 
from a perpendicular. — Column resting on a base or on the ground. — Proper form of th« 
base of a column. — A constrained posture disagreeable. Hence a rule in painting. 

168. Emotions raised bv the qualities, actions, and passions of a sensible being.— Effect 
of observing or reading or an instance of gratitude, Jcc Practical lnferone& 
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duoeth these actions. And hence the advantage of choice boobi 
and choice company. 

164. Grief as well as joy is infectious : the emotions they raise in 
a spectator resemble them perfectly. Fear is equally infectious; 
and hence in an army, a few taking fright, even without cause, 
spread the infection till it becomes a imiversal panic. Pity is simi- 
lar to its cause ; a parting scene between lovers ot friends producetli 
in the spectator a sort of pity, which is tender like the distress ; the 
;mguish of remorse produceth pity of a harsh kind; and if the 
remorse be extreme, the pity hat^ a mixture of horror. Anger I 
think is singular ; for even where it is moderate, and causeth no 
disgust, it disposeth not the spectator to anger in any degree. Gov- 
etousness, cruelty, treachery, and other vicious passions, are so far 
from raising any emotion similar to themselves, to incite a spectator 
to imitation, that they have an opposite effect : they raise abhor- 
rence, and fortify the spectator in his aversion to such actions. 
When anger is immoderate, it cannot &il to produce the same effect 



PART VII. 

FINAL CAUSES OF THE MORE FREQUENT EMOTIONS AND PASSIONS. 

166. It is a law in our nature, that we never act but by the im- 
pulse of desire ; which in other words is saying, that passion, by the 
desire included in it, is what determines the will. Hence in the 
conduct of life, it is of the utmost importance that our passions be 
directed to proper objects, tend to just and rational ends, and with 
relation to each other be duly balanced. The beauty of contrivance, 
so conspicuous in the human frame, is not confined to the rational 
part of our nature, but is visible over the whole. Concerning the 
passions in particular, however irregular, headstrong, and perverse, 
in a slight view, they may appear, I hope to demonstrate that they 
are by nature modelled and tempered with perfect wisdom, for the 
good of society as well as for private good. 

In order to fulfil my engagement, it must be premised, that an 
agreeable cause produceth always a pleasant emotion ; and a disa- 
greeable cause, a painful emotion. This is a general law of nature 
which admits not a single exception : agreeableness in the cause is 
indeed so essentially connected with pleasure in the emotion, its 
effect, that an agreeable^ cause cannot be better defined, than by its 

1«4 Remarks on grief and joy; fear; pitjr; anger; coTetooaness ; cruelty, and other 
vicious passions. 
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powcir of producing a pleasant emotion ; and disagreeableuess in the 
eause has the same necessary c<Mmection with pain in the emotion 
produced by it, 

166. From this preiminary it appears, that in order to know for 
what end an emotion is made, pleasant or painful, we must begin 
with inquiring for what end its cause is made agreeable or disagree- 
able. And, with respect to inanimate objects, considered as the 
causes of emotions, many of them are made agreeable in order to 
promote our happiness ; and it proves invincibly the benignity of 
the Deity, that we ai'e placed in the midst of objects for the most 
part agreeable. But that is not all : the bulk of such objects being 
of real use in life, are made agreeable in order to excite our indus- 
try ; witness a large tree, a well-dressed fallow, a rich field of grain, 
and others that may be named without end. On the other hand, it 
is not easy to specify a disagreeable object that is not at the same 
time hurtM. Some things are made disagreeable, such as a rotten 
carcass, because they are noxious ; others, a dirty marsh, for exam- 
ple, or a barren heath, are made disagreeable, in order, as above, to 
excite our industry. And, with respect to the few things that are 
neither agreeable nor disagreeable, it will be made evident, that 
their being left indifferent is not a work of chance but of wisdom : 
of such I shall have occasion to give several instances. 

167. Because inanimate objects that are agreeable fix our atten- 
tion, and draw us to them, they in that respect are termed attractive : 
such objects inspire pleasant emotions, which are gratified by ad- 
hering to the objects and enjoying them. Because disagreeable 
objects of the same kind repel us from them, they in that respect 
are termed repulsive; and the painful emotions raised by such 
objects are gratified by flying from them. Thus, in general, with 
respect to things inanimate, the tendency of every pleasant emotion 
is to prolong the pleasure ; and the tendency of every painful emo- 
tion is to end the pain. 

168. Sensible beings, considered as objects of passion, lead into 
a more complex theory. A aensible being that is agreeable by ite 
attributes, inspires us with a pleasant emotion accompanied with 
desire ; and the question is, What is naturally the gratification of 
that desire ? As man is endued with a principle of benevolence as 
well as of selfishness, he is prompted by his nature to desire the 
good of every sensible being that gives him pleasure ; and the hap- 
piness of that being is the gratification of his desire. The final cause 
of desire so directed is illustrious : it contributes to a man^s own 
happiness, by affording him means of gratification beyond what 
selfishness can afibrd ; and, at the same time, it tends eminently to 

165. What impels to aetloii.~Bale In regard to our paaaiq^s.— Agreeable and disagree- 
•ible canae defined^ 

IMu Inanimate objects as canses of emotions. — Whjthe bnlk of such objects are agree- 
able. Why some things are made disagreeable. 

167. Why certain objects are termed attracUv« oUiers repolsive^ 
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advance the happiness of others. This lays open a beantiM theory 
m the nature of man : a selfish action can 0T?ly benefit myself; a 
l)enevolent action benefits myself as much as it benefits others. In 
a word, benevolence may not improperly be said to be the most 
refined selfishness ; which, by the way, ought to silence certain shal- 
low philosophers, who, ignorant of human nature, teach a disgustful 
doctrine — that to serve others, unless with a view to our own hap- 
piness, is weakness and folly ; as if self-love only, and not benevo- 
lence, contributed to our happiness. With shallow thinkers, the 
selfish system naturally prevails in theory, I do not say in practice 
During infancy, our desires centre mostly in ourselves : every one 
perceives intuitively the comfort of food and raiment, of a snug 
dwelling, and of every convenience. But that the doing good to 
others will make us happy, is not so evident ; feeding the hungry, 
for example, or clothing the naked. This truth is seen but obscurely 
by the gi'oss of mankind, if at all seen : the superior pleasure that 
accompanies the exercise of benevolence, of friendship, and of every 
social principle, is not clearly understood till it be frequently felt 
To perceive the social principle in its triumphant state, a man must 
forget himself, and turn his thoughts upon the character and con- 
duct of his fellow-creatures : he will feel a secret charm in every 
passion that tends to the good of others, and a secret aversion 
against every unfeeling heart that is indiflferent to the happiness and 
distress of others. In a word, it is but too common for men to in 
dulge selfishness in themselves ; but all men abhor it in others. 

169. Next in order come sensible beinffs that are in distress. A 
person in distress, being so far a disagreeable object, must raise in a 
spectator a painful passion ; and, were man purely a selfish being, 
he would desire to be relieved from that pain by turning from the 
object. But the principle of benevolence gives an opposite direction 
to his desire ; it makes him desire to aflford relief, and, by relieving 
the person from distress, his passion is gratified. The painful pas- 
sion thus directed, is termed sympathy ; which, though painful, is 
yet in its nature attractive. And, with respect to its final cause, we 
can ba at no loss : it not only tends to relieve a fellow-creature from 
distress^ but in its gratification is greatly more pleasant than if it 
were repulsive. 

170. We, in the last place, bring under consideration persons 
hateful by vice or wickedness. Imagine a wretch who has lately 
perpetrated some horrid crime ; he is disagreeable to every spectator, 
and consequently raiseth in every spectator a painftil passion. What 
is the natural gratification of that passion ? I must here again ob- 
serve that, supposing man to be entirely a selfish being, he would 

168. Sensible beings considered as objects of passion.— The final oause (or design^ of 
desire directed to agreeable persons. — ^The comparative benefit of 9elfl8h and beneToIent 
actions'.— Censure upon the ^ctrine of certain shallow philosophert — How we are to lean: 
the pleasure that accompanies benevolent actions. 

169. Bfttional beings in distress ; emotions esoited.~Sympatb7. 
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be prompted by his nature to relieve himself from the pain by avert- 
ing his eye and banishing the criminal from h:s thoughts. But 
man is not so constituted; he is composed of many principles, 
which, though seemingly contradictory, are perfectly concordant. 
His actions are influenced by the principle of benevolence, as well 
as by that of selfishness ; and, in order to answer the foregoing ques- 
tion, I must introduce a third principle, no less remarkable in its 
influence than either of these mentioned : it is that principle, com- 
mon to all, which prompts us to punish those who do wrong. An 
envious, a malicious, or a cruel action, being disagreeable, raiseth in 
the spectator the painful emotion of resentment, which frequently 
swells into a passion ; and the natural gratification of the desire 
included in that passion is to punish the guilty person : I must chas- 
tise the wretch by indignation at least, and hatred, if not more 
severely. Here the final cause is self-evident. 

lYl. An injury done to myself, touching me more than when 
done to others, raises my resentment to a higher degree. The 
desire, accordingly, included in this passion, is not satisfied with so 
slight a punishment as indignation or hatred : it is not fully grati- 
fied with retaliation ; and the author must by my hand suffer mis- 
chiefj as great at least as he has done to me. Neitlier can we be at 
any loss about the final cause of that higher degree of resentment : 
the whole vigor of the passion is required to secure individuals 
from the injustice and oppression of others. 

172. A wicked or disgraceful action is disagreeable, not only to 
others, but even to the delinquent himself; and raises in both a 
painful emotion, including a desire of punishment. The painful 
emotion felt by the delinquent is distinguished by the name of re- 
morsey which naturally excites him to punish himself. There 
cannot be imagined a better contrivance to deter us from vice ; for 
remorse itself is a severe punishment. That passion, and the desire 
of self-punishment derived from it, are touched delicately by Terence 
{HeauUmtimorumenoSy Act I. Sc. 1). 

Otway reaches the same sentiment : 

Monvma. Let mischiefs multiply ! let every hour 
Of myioathed life yield me increase of horror 1 
Oh let the sun to these unhappy eyes 
Ne^er shine a^ain, hut he eclipsed forever I 
May every thmg I look on seem a i^rodigy, 
To fill my soul with terror, till I quite 
Forget I ever had humanity, 
Ana grow a ourser of tho worlu of nature ! — Orphan, Act IV. 

173. In the cases mentioned, benevolence alone, or desire of pun- 
ishment alone, governs without a rival ; and it was necessary to 

170. Persona batefal by vice. Man Inflnenced in view of them by selfishness or by 
Mnevolence. — ^A third principle active in sncb cases. Its final cause. 

171. Emotion excited by an Injory dono to myself. . The final cause. 

173. A wicked action aisaflreeabfe to the dellnqaent u well as to others. Smotlou 
txdted ; its use.— Quotation from Otway^S Orphan. 

6* 
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handle these cases separately, in order to elucidate a subject which 
by writers is left in great obscurity. But neither of these principles 
operates always without rivalship : cases may be figured, and cases 
actually exist, where the same person is an object both of sympathy 
and of punishment Thus the sight €i a profligate in the venereal 
disease, overrun with blotches and sores, puts both principles in 
motion: while his distress fixes my attention, sympathy prevails; 
out as soon as I think of his profligacy, hatred prevails, accompanied 
sometimes with a desire to punish. This, in general, is the case of 
diistress occasioned by immoral actions that are not highly criminal ; 
and if the distress and the immoral action make impressions equal 
or nearly so, sympathy and hatred, counterbalancing each otner, 
will not suffer me either to afford relief or to inflict punishment 
What then will be the result ? The principle of self-love solves the 
question : abhorring an object so loathsome, I naturally avert my eye, 
and walk off as fast as I can, in order to be relieved from the pain. 

174. No action, right or wrong, is indifferent even to a mere 
spectator : if right, it inspires esteem ; disgust, if wrong. But it is 
remarkable, that these emotions seldom are accompanied with de- 
sire : the abilities of man are limited, and he finds sufiScient em- 
ployment in reheving the distressed, in reauiting his benefactors, 
and in punishing those who wrong him, without moving out of his 
sphere for the benefit or chastisement of those with whom he has 
no connection. 

If the good qualities of others raise my esteem, the same quali- 
ties in myself must produce a similar effect in a superior degree, 
upon account of the natural partiality every man hath for himself; 
and this increases self-love. K these qualities be of a high rank, 
they produce a conviction of superiority, which excites me to assume 
some sort of government over others. Mean qualities, on the other 
hand, produce in me a conviction of inferiority, which makes me 
submit to others. These convictions, distributed among individuals, 
by measure and proportion, may justly be esteemed the solid basis 
of government ; because upon them depend the natural submission 
of the many to the few, without which even the mildest govern- 
ment would be in a violent state, and have a constant tendency to 
dissolution. 

175. No other branch of the human constitution shows more 
visibly our destination for society, nor tends more to our im- 
provement, than appetite for fame or esteem: for as the whole 
conveniences of life are derived from mutual aid and support 
in society, it ought to be a capital aim to secure these conveni- 



178. Oases where benevolence and desire of pnnisluneDt alternately operate. When 
they counterbalance each other, what is the result? 

174. No action, right or i^rone is indiiferent— Emotions raised by a view of good 
qualities in others : in myself, in view of mean qualities in myself— The basis of gov- 
ernment. 
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eoces, by gaining the esteem and affection of others. Reason, in- 
deed, dictates that lesson : but reason alone is not sufficient in a 
matter of such importance ; and the appetite mentioned is a motive 
more powerful than reason, to be active in gaining esteem and affec- 
tion. That appetite, at the same time, is finely adjusted to the 
moral branch of our constitution, by promoting all the moral vir- 
tues ; for what means are there to attract love and esteem so effec- 
tual as a virtuous course of life ? — if a man be just and beneficent, if 
lie be temperate, modest, and prudent, he will infallibly gain the es- 
teem and love of all who know him.* 

1V6. Communication of passion to related objects, is an illus- 
trious instance of the care of Providence to extend social connec- 
tions as far as the limited nature of man can admit That com- 
munication is so far hurtful, as to spread the malevolent passions 
beyond their natural bounds: but let it be remarked, that this 
unhappy effect regards savages only, who give way to malevolent 
passions ; for under the discipline of society, these passions being 
subdued, are in a good measure eradicated; and in their place 
succeed the kindly affections, which, meeting with all encourage- 
ment, take possession of the mind, and govern all our actions. In 
that condition, the progress of passion along related objects, by 
spreading the kindly affections through a multitude of individuals, 
liath a glorious effect 

17 7. Nothing can be more entertaining to a rational mind, than 
the economy of the human passions, of which I have attempted to 
give some faint notion. It must, however, bo acknowledged, that 
our passions, when they happen to swell beyond proper limits, take 
on a less regular appearance : reason may proclaim our duty, but 
the will, influenced by passion, makes gratification always welcome. 
Hence the power of passion, which, when in excess, cannot be re- 
sisted but by the utmost fortitude of mind : it is bent upon gratifi- 
cation ; and where proper objects are wanting, it clings to any 
object at hand without distinction. Thus joy inspired by a fortunate 
ev^nt, is diffused upon every person around by acts of benevolence; 
and resentment for an atrocious injury done by one out of reach, 
seizes the first object that occurs to vent itself upon. Those who 
believe in prophecies, even wish the accomplishment ; and a weak 
mind is disposed voluntarily to fulfil a prophecy, in order to gratify 
its wish. ShStkspeare, whom no particle of human nature hath 



* [The author presents here rather a low standard of moral virtue. The 
motive assigned may have a good effect in securing an external morality; but 
if moral virtues have no higher origin than a regiuxl to human applause, they 
are, in the view of the Divme Law, only brilliant sins \ for that requires su- 
preme regard and love to God, as the basis of all true virtue.] 

176. Tendency and uses of an appetite for fame or esteem.— Criticl«m on the author^ 
views. 
170. Commnnication of passion to le Ated objects : in part hartftil ; in part bcneielaL 
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escaped, however remote fix)m common obserration, describes that 
weakness : 

Siaig Hwrv, Doth any naoie partloolar belong 



Unto that lodging where I first did swoon ? 
Warwick, 'Tis calPd JerusaUmy mj noble lord. 
£Mig Henry, Laud be to God 1 e*en there my life muBt end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die bat in Jerusalem, 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land. 
But bear me to that chamber, there I'll lie : 
In that Jerusalem shall Henry die. 

Second FaH^ Henry IV, Act IV. So. lasU 
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178. Having discoursed in general of emotions and passions, I 
proceed to a more narrow inspection of such of them as serve to 
unfold the principles of the fine arts. It is the province of a writer 
upon ethics, to give a full enumeration of all Uie passions ; and of 
each separately to assign the nature, the cause, the gratification, 
and the effects. But a treatise of ethics is not my province : I 
cany my view no farther than to the elements of criticism, in order 
to show, that the fine arts are a subject of reasoning as well as ot 
taste. Instead of a painful and tedious examination of the several 
passions and emotions, I purpose to confine my inquiries to such 
attributes, relations, and circumstances, as in the fine arts are chiefiy 
employed to raise agreeable emotions. Attributes of single ob- 
jects, as the most simple, shall take the lead ; to be followed with 
particulars, which, depending on relations, are not found in single 
objects. I begin with Beauty, the most noted of all the qualities 
that belong to single objects. 

lYO. The term beauty ^ in its native signification, is appropriated 
to objects of sight : objects of the other senses may be agreeable, 
such as the sounds of musical instruments ; the smoothness and soft- 
ness of some surfaces; but the agreeableness denominated beauty 
belongs to objects of sight. 

Of all the objects of external sense, an object of sight is the most 
complex : in the veiy simplest, color is perceived, figure and length, 
breadth and thickness. A tree is composed of a trunk, branches, 
and leaves ; it h^is color, figure, size, and sometimes motion : by 
means of each of these particulars, separately considered, it appeani 

177. Power of passion when expressive ; Joy ; resentment— The wish to accomplish a 
pro]^^ illnstrated from Shakspeare. 

ltd. What the ethical writer has to say of the passions.— To what does Lord Kames 
propose to confin» his i-a^nirles? 
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beautifiil ; how much more so, when they are all united together I 
The beauty of the human figure is extraordinary, being a composi- 
tion of numberless beauties arising from the parts and qualities of 
the object, various colors, various motions, figures, size^ <i^c., all uni- 
ted in one complex object, and striking the eye with combined force. 
Hence it is, that beauty, a quahty so remarkable in visible objects, 
lends its name to express every thiug that is eminently agreeable : 
thus, by a figure of speech, we say a beautiful sound, a beautiful 
thought or expression, a beautifiil theorem, a beautiful event, a beau- 
tiful discovery in art or science. But, as figurative expression is the 
subject of a following chapter, this chapter is confined to beauty in 
its proper signification.* 

180. It is natural to suppose, that a perception so various as that 
of beauty, comprehending sometimes many particulars, sometimes 
few, should occasion emotions equally various ; and yet all the vari- 
ous emotions of beauty maintain one common character, that of 
sweetness and gayety.f 

Considering, attentively, the beauty of visible objects, we discovei 
two kinds. The firet may be termed intrinsic beauty, because it i 

* [CoubIji (in his Lectures on the Beautiful) offers some discriminating re- 
mark's upon this topic : 

" Experience testifies that all a«:reeable things do not appear beantiflil, and 
that, among agreeable things, those which are most so are not the most beau- 
tiful ; a sure sign that the agreeable is not the beautiful, for if one is identical 
with the other, they should never bo separated, but should always be commen- 
surate with each other. 

** Far from this, whilst all our senses give us agreeable sensations, only two 
have the privilege of awakening in us the idea of oeauty. Does one ever say : 
This is a Dcautiml taste — This is a beautiful smell? Nevertheless one should 
say it, if the beautiful is the agreeable. On the other hand, there are certain 
pleasures of odor and taste, that move sensibility more than the greatest beau- 
ties of nature and art ; and even among the perceptions of hearing and sight, 
those are not always the most vivid that most excite in us the idea of beauty." 
— Gou»in' 8 Lectures J VI.] 

t [Cousin has the tbllowing just observations : " Place yourself before an ob- 
ject of nature, wherein men recognize beauty, and observe what takes place 
within you at the si^ht of this object. Is it not certain that at the same time 
that you judge that it is beautiful, you also feel its beauty, that is to say, that 
you experience at the sight of it a delightful emotion, and that you are attracted 
towards this object by a sentiment of sympathy and love ? in other cases you 
judge otherwise and feel an opposite sentiment. Aversion accompanies the 
judgment of the ugly, as love accompanies the judgment of the beautiful. And 
this sentiment is awakened not only in presence of the objects of nature : all 
objects, whatever tliey ma^ be, that we judge to be ugly or beautiful, have the 
power to excite in us this sentiment. Varv the circumstancea as much as 
you please, place me before an admirable edifice, or before a beautiful land- 
scape ; represent to my mind the great discoveries of Descaytes and Newton, 
the exploits of the great Conde, the virtue of St. Vincent de raul ; elevate mo 
still higher; awaken in me the obscure and too much forgotten idea of th« in- 
finite Being J whatever you do, as often as you give birth within me to the idea 
of the beautiful, you give me an internal and exquisite joy, always followed by 
A sentiment of love for the object that caused it."J 

179. To what class of objects is the term Beauty appropriated ?— The complex fitractura 
of objects of external sense. — ^A tree; tho human figure. — To what, flguratively,. the term 
Besutf is applied. — Cousin's remarks. 
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discovered id a fiingle object viewed apart without relation to any 
other: the examples above given are of that land. The other may 
be termed relative beauty, being founded on the relation of objects. 
Intrinsic beauty is an object of sense merely : to perceive the beauty 
of a spreading oak, or of a flowing river, no more is required bu« 
singly an act of vision. The perception of relative beauty is accora 
panied with an act of understanding and reflection ; for of a fine is 
strument or engine, we perceive not the relative beauty, until we Ix 
mado acquainted with its use and destination. In a word, intrinsic 
beauty is ultimate ; relative beauty is that of means relating to some 
good end or purpose. These diflferent beauties agree in one capital 
circumstance, that both are equally perceived as belonging to the 
object. This is evident with respect to intrinsic beauty ; but will 
not be so readily admitted with respect to the other : the utility of 
the plough, for example, may make it an object of admiration or of 
desire ; but why should utility make it appear beautiful ? A natu- 
ral propensity mentioned (Chapter ii. part i. sect 5) will explair 
that doubt : the beauty of the eflect, by an easy transition of ideab, 
is transferred to the cause, and is perceived as one of the qualities 
of the cause. Thus a subject void of intrinsic beauty appears beau- 
tiful from its utility : an old Oothic tower, that has no b«auty in it- 
self, appears beautiAil, considered as proper to defend against an en- 
emy ; a dwelling-house void of all regularity, is however beautiful in 
the view of convenience ; and the want of form or symmetry in a 
tree, will not prevent its appearing beautiful, if it be known to pro- 
duce good fniit* 

181. When these two beauties coincide in any object, it appears 
delightftil : every member of the human body possesses both in a 
high degree : the fine proportions and slender make of a horse des- 
tined for running, please every eye ; partly from symmetry, and 
partly from utility. 

The beauty of utility, being proportioned accurately to the degree 
of utility, requires no illustration ; but intrinsic beauty, so complex 
as I have said, cannot be handled distinctly without being analyzed 
into its constituent parts. If a tree be beautiful by means of its col- 



* [Cousin, inhiH Lecture on The Beautiful in Objects, ignores the obvious 
distinction which Lord Karnes makes between intrinsic and relative beauty. 
He says : — *' No great effort of observation orreasonirg is necessary to convince 
us that utility has nothing to do with beauty. What is useful is not olwavs 
beautiful. What is *>eautiful is not always useful, and what is at once useml 
and beautiful is beautiful for some other reason tnan its utility. Observe a 
lever or a pulley : surely nothing ip more useful. Nevertheless you are not 
tempted to say that this is beautiful. Have you discovered an antique vase 
admirably worked! You exclaim that this vase is beaatiful, without thinking 
to seek of what use it may be to you.'*] 

ISO. The common character of all the emotions of besnty.— Twoibld beaaty of visible 
dbjects : intrinsic ; relative.— How these dlifer sa to manner of perception ; in what they 
agree. — Why should the utility of a plough make it appear beaatifnlY — Instances where a 
«iibject void of intrii sic beauty appears bea i^iful from its utility. — Ccosin'a observationik 
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or, its figure, its size, its motion, it is in reality possessed of so many 
different beauties, which ought to be examined separately, in order 
to have a clear notion of them when combined. The beauty of col- 
or is too familiar to need explanation.^ Do not the bright and 
cheerful colors of gold and silver contribute to preserve these metals 
in high estimation ! The beauty of figure, arising from various cir- 
cumstances and difierent views, is more complex : for example, view- 
ing any body as a whole, the beauty of its figure arises from regu- 
larity and simplicity ; viewing the parts with relation to each other, 
uniformity, proportion, and order contribute to its beauty. The 
beauty of motioa deserves a chapter by itself; and another chapter 
is destined for grandeur, being distinguishable from beauty in its 
proper sense. Upon simplicity I must make a few cursory observa- 
tioDs, such as may be of use in examining the beauty of single objects. 
'182. A multitude of objects crowding into the mind at once, dis- 
turb the attention, and pass without making any impression, or any 
distinct impression ; in a group, no single object makes the figure it 
would do apart, when it occupies the whole attention. For the same 
reason, the impression made by an object that divides the attention 
by the multiplicity of its parts, equals not that of a more simple ob- 
ject comprehended in a single view : paits extremely complex must 
be considered in portions successively ; and a number of impressions 
in succession, which cannot unite because not simultaneous, never 
touch the mind like one entire impression made as it were at one 
stroke. This justifies simplicity in works of art, as opposed to com- 
plicated circumstances and crowded ornaments. There is an addi< 
tional reason for simplicity in works of dignity or elevation ; which 
is, that the mind attached to beauties of a high rank, cannot descend 
to inferior beauties. The best artists accordingly have in all ages 
been governed by a taste for simplicity. How comes it then that 
we find profuse decoration prevciiiing in works of art ? The reason 



^ • [" Colors are beautiful, first, when they convey to the mind a lively sensa- 
tion, as white and red ; (2) when they cherish the organ of sight, as green ; 
(8) when they have that character which we term delicacy, and yield a sensa- 
tion both lively and gentle, as pale red and light blue. But (4) the beauty of 
a color depends chiefly on the agreeableness of the ideas it conveys to the 
mind ; for the same color, which in one thing is very beautiful, may in another 
be very ugly. The verdure of the fields, for example, is delightful, because it 
leads us to think of fruitfulness, fragrance, and many other pleasant things ; 
but greenness in the human face would be horrible, because it would suggest 
tlie notion of pain, of disease, or of something unnatural. 

** In general, every color is beautiful, that brings along with it the a^rreeable 
idea of perfection, of health, of convenience, of intellectual or moral virtue, or 
of anv other sort of excellence. Negroes love their own color for the same rea- 
son that we love ours ; because they always see it ; because all the people they 
love have it ; and because none are without it buttthose who are thought to 1)0 
strangers and enemies." — JSeattie.] 

181. Effect of the coinddenoe of intrinefc and relative beanty. Examples. — ^Why the 
beauty of utility reqalres no Illustration. — Intrinsic beauty most be analyzM into constitu- 
ent parts. Example of a tree.— Dr. Beattie's reroarlcs on color.— Beauty of figure. 
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plainly is, that authors and architects, who cannot reach the higher 
Deauties, endeavor to supply want of geni as by multiplying those 
that are inferior. 

183. These things premised, I proceed to examine the beauty of 
figure as arising from the above-mentioned particulars, namely, reg- 
ulanty, unifoimity, proportion, order, and simplicity. To inquire 
why an object, by means of the particulars mentioned, appears beau- 
tiful, would, I am afraid, be a vain attempt : it seems the most prob- 
able opinion, that the nature of man was originally framed with a 
relish for them, in order to answer wise and good purposes. To ex- 
plain these purposes or final causes, though a subject of great im- 
portance, has scarce been attempted by any writer. One thing is evi- 
dent, that our relish for the particulars mentioned, adds much beauty 
to the objects that surround us, which of course tends to our hap- 
piness ; and the Author of our nature has given many signal proofe 
that this final cause is not below his care. We may be confirmed 
in this thought upon reflecting, that our taste for these particulars is 
not accidental, but uniform and universal, making a branch of our 
nature. At the same lime, it ought not to be overlooked, that reg- 
ularity, uniformity, order, and simplicity, contribute each of them to 
readiness of apprehension ; enabling us to form more distinct images 
of objects than can be done with the utmost attention where these 
particulars are not found. With respect to proportion, it is in some 
instances connected with a useful end, as in animals, where the bes'^ 
2)roportioned are the strongest and most active ; but instances are 
still more numerous, where the proportions we relish have no con- 
nection with utility. Wiiters on architecture insist much on the 
j>roportibns of a column, and assign different proportions to the 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; but no architect will maintain, that 
the most accurate propoiLutLs contribute more to use, than several 
that are less accurate and less agieeable ; neither will it be main- 
tained, that the length, breadth, and height of rooms, assigned as the 
most beautiful proportions, tend also to make them the more com- 
modious. With respect then to the final cause of proportion, I see 
not moie to be made of it but to rest upon the final cause first men- 
tioned, namely, its contributing to our happiness, by increasing the 
beauty of visible objects.* 

* [Some remarks of Cousin throw considerable light on this subject : 
"Symmetry and order aye beautiful thin^g, and at the same time are useful 
things, because thev ecofitmiize space, because objects Bymmetrically disposed 
are easier to find when one wants them ; but that is not wliat makcH for us the 
beauty of symmetry, for we immediately seize this kind of beauty, and it is 
often late enough before we recognize tltie utility that is found in it. It even 
sometimes happens, that liter having admired the beauty of an object, we are 

182. ReflSODs for simplicity in works of Art — Additional reASon for it in works of dignitf 
and elevation.— Why proftiso decoration preyails in worlts of art 

1S8. Why an object appears beautiful, on ac<*ount of its regularity, uniformity, «ka 
What beneficial purposee are answered by the Telisb wc naturally have for these particn 
lara.— CouAln's reniartu 
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184. And now witli respect to the beauty of figuna, as far as it 
depends on the other ciicumstances mentioned ; as to which, having 
room only for a slight specimen, I confine myself to the simplest 
%ures. A circle and a square are each of them perfectly regular, 
being equally confined to a precise foiin, which admits not the 
slightest variation ; a square, however, is less beautiful than a circle. 
And the reason seems to be, that the attention is divided among the 
sides and angles of a square ; whereas the circumference of a circle, 
being a single object, makes one entire impression. And this sim- 
plicity contributes to beauty, which may be illustrated by another 
example : a square, though not more regular than a hexagon or 
DctfigOD, is more beautiful than either ; for what other reason, but 
that a square is more simple, and the attention less divided ? This 
reasoning will appear still more conclusive, when we consider any 
regular polygon of very many sides ; for of this figure the mind can 
never have any distinct perception. 

A square is mpre regular than a parallelogram, and its parts more 
uniform ; and for these reasons it is more beautiful. But that holds 
with respect to intrinsic beauty only ; for in many instances utility 
turns the scale on the side of the parallelogram : this figure, for the 
dooi"s and windows of a dwelling-house, is preferred, because of util- 
ity ; and here we find the beauty of utility prevailing over that of 
regularity and uniformity. 

A parallelogram again depends, for its beauty, on the proportion 
of its sides : a great inequality of sides annihilates its beauty ; ap- 
proximation towards equality hath the same effect, for proportion 
there degenerates into imperfect uniformity, and the figure appears 
an unsuccessful attempt towards a square ; and tfius proportion con- 
tributes to beautv. 

185. An equilateral triangle yields not to a square in regularity 
nor in uniformity of parts, and it is more simple. But an equilateral 

not able to divine its use, although it may have one. The nsefal is, then, en- 
tirely different from the beautiful, far from being its foundation. 

" A celebrated and very ancient theory makes the beautiful consist in the 
perfect suitableness of means to their end. Here the beautiful is no longer the 
useful ; it is the suitable. These two ideas must be distinguished.' A machine 
produces excellent effects, economy of time, work, (&o. ; it is therefore useful. 
If, moreover, examining its construction, I find that each piece is in its place, 
and that all are skilfully disposed for the result which they should produce: 
even without regarding the utility of this result, as the means are well adapted 
to their end, I judge that there is suitableness in it. We are already approach- 
ing the idea of the beautiful ; for we are no longer considering what is useful, 
bit what is proper. Now we have not yet attained the true character of beau- 
ty ; there are, in fact, objects very well adapted to their end, which we do not 
call beautiful There is here always this difference between suit- 
ableness and utility, that an object to be beautiful has no need of bein^ useful, 
but that it is not beautiful if it does not possess suitableness, if there is in it a 
disagreement between the end and the means." — Lect. Vll. p. 141. Appleton's 
Ed.] 

134. Beauty of a circle and square compared.— Con parisoa of a square with a hcxa^ 
con, &C. 
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triangle is less beautiful than a square, which must be owing to in- 
feriority of order ia the position of its parts : the sides of an equi- 
lateral triangle incline to each other in the same angle, being the 
most peifect order they are susceptible of; but this order is obscure, 
and far from being so perfect as the parallelism of the sides of a 
square. Thus order contributes to the beauty of visible objects, no 
less than simplicity, regularity, or proportion. 

A parallelogram exceeds an equilateral triangle in the orderly 
disposition of its parts ; but being inferior in uniformity and sim- 
plicity, it is less beautiful. ^ 

1 80. Uniformity is singular in one capital circumstance, that it is 
apt to disgust by excess : a number of things destined for the same 
use, such as windows, chairs, spoons, buttons, cannot be too uniform ; 
for supposing their figure to be good, utility requires uniformity : 
but a scrupulous uniformity of parts in a large garden or field, is 
far from being agreeable. Uniformity among connected objects be- 
longs not to the present subject ; it is handled in the chapter of 
uniformity and variety. 

In all the works of nature, simplicity makes an illustrious figure. 
It also makes a figure in works of art : profuse ornament in paint- 
ing, gardening, or architecture, as well as in dress or in language, 
shows a mean or corrupted taste : 

Poets, like painters, thus unskilled to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover every part, 
And mde with ornaments their want of art. 

Fop€^t JSuay on CHUcitm, 

187. No single property recommends a machine more than its 
simplicity ; not solely for better answering its purpose, but by ap- 
pearing in itself more beautiful. Simplicity in behavior and man- 
ners has an enchanting effect, and never fails to gain our afiection : 
veiy different are the artificial manners of modem times. General 
theorems, abstracting from their importance, are delightful by their 
simplicity, and by the easiness of their application to variety of 
cases. We take equal delight in the laws of motion, which, with 
the greatest simplicity, are boundless in their operations. 

188. A gradual progress fi-om simplicity to complex forms and 
profuse ornament, seems to be the fate of all the fine arts : in that 
progress these arts resemble behavior, which, from original candor 
and simplicity, has degenerated into artificial refinements. At pres- 
ent, literary productions are crowded with words, epithets, figures : 
in music, sentiment is neglected for the luxury of harmony, and for 
difiScult movement : in taste, properly so called, poignant sauces, 



186. An equilateral triangle compared with a square, and with a parallelograiiL 
.186. When unilbrmity diagosts, and when it pleaaea.— Simplicity it. the works of n» 
' and of art 

Bimplicity in manners in general theorems * in Uws of motion. 
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with complicated mixtures of different savors, prevail among people 
of condition : the French, accustomed to artificial red on a female 
cheek, think the modest coloring of nature altogether insipid. 

The same tendency is discovered in the progress of the fine arts 
among the ancients. Some vestiges of the old Grecian buildings 
prove them to be of the Doric order : the Ionic succeeded, and seems 
to have been the favorite order, while architecture was in the height 
of glory : the Corinthian came next in vogue ; and in Greece the 
buildings of that order appear mostly to have been erected after the 
Romans got footing there. At last came the Composite, with all its 
extravagances, where simplicity is sacrificed to finery and crowded 
ornament 

But what taste is to prevail next ? for fashion is a continual flux, 
and taste must vary with it. After rich and profuse ornaments be- 
come familiar, simplicity appears lifeless and insipid ; which would 
be an insurmountable obstruction, should any person of genius and 
taste endeavor to restore ancient simplicity. 

189. The distinction between primary and secondary qualities in 
matter, seems now fully established. Heat and cold, smell and taste, 
though seeming to exist in bodies, are discovered to be effects caused 
by these bodies in a sensitive being : color, which appears to the eye 
as spread upon a substance, has no existence but in the mind of the 
spectator.* Qualities of that kind, which owe their existence to the 
percipient as much as to the object, are termed secondary qualities, 
and are distinguished from figure, extension, solidity, which, in con- 
tradistinction to the former, are termed primary qualities, because 
they inhere in subjects, whether perceived or not. This distinction 
suggests a curious inquiry, whether beauty be a primary or only a 
secondary quality of objects ? The question is easily determined 
with respect to the beauty of color ; for, if color be a secondary 
quality, existing nowhere but in the mind of the spectator, its beauty 
must exist there also. This conclusion equally holds with respect 
to the beauty of utility, which is plainly a conception of the mind, 
arising not from sights but from reflecting that the thing is fitted for 
some good end or purpose. The question is more intricate with re- 



* [Dr. James Beattie takes a more just and enlarged view of this topic, iu 
saying : " Colors inhere not in the colored body, but m the lifrht that falls upon 
*t ; and a body presents to our eye that color which predominates in the rays 
of lifflit reflected by it ; and different bodies reflect different sorts of rays, ac- 
cording to the texture and consistency of their minute parts. Now the com- 
ponent parts of bodies, and the rays of light, are not in the mind ; and there- 
fore colors, as well as bodies, are things external ; and the word color denotes 
always an external thing, and never a sensation in the mind." 

Again, he justly remarks : " We perceive colors and figures by the eye : we 
also perceive that some colors and figures are beattti/id^ and others not. This 
power of perceiving beauty, which the brutes have not, though they tee as well 
as we, I call a secondary sense."] 

168. Progr-jsB from simplicity to complex forms snd proftase ornament, iUustfited li 
•rt», cond <:t, litArary style, See. AIbo, among the ancients, in arohitectare. 
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iipect to the beauty of regularity ; for, if regularity be a primary 
quality, why not also its beauty ? That this is not a good inference, 
will appear from considering, that beauty, in its very conception, 
refers to a percipient ; for an object is said to be beautiful, for no 
other reason but that it appears so to a spectator : the same piece 
of matter that to a man appears beautiful, may possibly appear 
ugly to a being of a different species. Beauty, therefore, which for 
its existence depends on the percipient as much as on the object per- 
ceived, cannot be an inherent property in either. And hence it is 
wittily observed by the poet, that beauty is not in the person be- 
loved, but in the lover's eye. 

190. This reasoning is solid ; and the only cause of doubt or hesi- 
tation is, that we are taught a different lesson by sense : a singular 
determination of nature makes us perceive both beauty and color 
as belonging to the object, and, like figure or extension, as inherent 
properties. This mechanism is uncommon ; and when natij i-, to 
fulfil her intention, prefers any singular method of operation, we 
may be certain of some final cause that cannot be reached by ordi- 
nary means. For the beauty of .some objects we are indebted en- 
tirely to nature ; but, with respect to the endless variety of objects 
that owe their beauty to art and culture, the perception of beauty 
greatly promotes industry; being to us a strong additional incite- 
ment to enrich our fields, and improve our manufactures. These 
however are but slight effects, compared with the connections that 
are formed among individuals in society by means of this sing-ular 
mechanism : the qualifications of the head and heart form undoubt- 
edly the most solid and most permanent connections ; but external 
beauty, which lies more in view, has a more extensive influence in 
forming these connections; at any rate, it concurs in an eminent 
degree with mental qualifications to produce social iutercoui-se, mu- 
tual good-will, and consequently mutual aid and support, which are 
the life of society. 

, [" That which in the smallest compass exhibits the gr-eatest variety 

/ of beauty, is a fine human face. The features are of various sizes and 
forms; the corresponding ones exactly uniform; and each has that 

' shape, size, position, and proportion^ which is most convenient. 
Here too is the greatest beauty of colors, which are blended, varied, 
and disposed with marvellous delicacy. But the chief beauty of the 
countenance arises from its expression, of sagacity, good-nature, 

I cheerfulness, modesty, and other moral and intellectual virtues. 
Without such expiession, no face can be truly beautiful, and with 
it, none can be really ugly. Human beauty, therefore, at least that 

; of tlie face, is not merely a corporeal quality ; but derives its oiigin 

189. Do heat and cold, smell, taste, and color, exist in material bodies? — Dr. Beattle's 
remarks on oolor. — S^<vmdary qualities and primary distingui>lie<l.—W^hetber beauty 18 
% primary or secondary quality of bodies. — Wliat is said of beauty of color ; of beauty of 
utility ; of beauty oi regularity. — What beauty, in its very conception, refers to. 
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and essential characters from the soul ; and almost any person may, \ 
in some degree, acquire it, who is at pains to improve his under- 
standing, to repress criminal thoughts, and to cherish good affec- 
tions ; as every one must lose it, whatever features or complexion 
there may be to boast of who leaves the mind uncultivated, or a 
prey to evil passions, or a slave to trifling pursuits." — Beattie. 

Cole, the distinguished American painter, speaks thus of beauty : 

" Irving was rather disappointed in the scenes in which Scott so 
much delighted. After all, beauty is in the mind, A scene is 
rather an index to feelings and associations. History and poetry 
made the barren hills of Scotland glorious to Scott: Irving remem- 
bered the majestic forests and the rich luxuriance of his own coun- 
try. What a beautiful exemplification of the power of poetry was 
that remark of the old carpenter who had been a companion of 
Burns : ' and it seemed to hjm that the countiy had grown more 
beautiful since Burns had written his bonnie little sangs about it.' " 

To the remarks made by our author on the subject of beauty, 
the following from C)ousin make a valuable addition : 

" Above real beauty, da a beauty of another order — ideal heatUy. 
The ideal resides neither in an individual, nor in a collection of in- I 
dividuals. Nature or expelience furnishes us the occasion of .con- 
ceiving it, but it is essentially distinct. Let it once be conceived, | 
and all natural figures, though never so beautiful, are only images 
of a supericH* beauty which they do not realize. Give me a beautiful 
action, and I will imagine one still more beautiful. The Apollo 
itself is open to criticism in more than one respect. The ideal con- ' 
tinually recedes as we approach it. Its last termination is in the , 
infinite, that is to say, in Grod ; or, to speak more correctly, the true ; 
and absolute ideal is nothing else, than God himself." 

" God is, par excellence^ the beautiful — for what object satisfies 
more all our faculties, our reason, our imagination, our heart 1 He 
ofiers to reason the highest idea, beyond which it has nothing more 
to seek ;' to imagination the most ravishing contemplation ; to the 
heart a sovereign object of love. He is, then, perfectly beautiful ; 
but is he not sublime, also, in other ways ? If he extends the hori- 
zon of thought, it is to confound it in the abyss of his greatness. If 
the soul blooms at the spectacle of his goodness, has it not also 
reason to be affrighted at the idea of his justice, which is not less 
present to it ? At the same time that he is the lite, the light, the 
movement, the ineffable grace of visible and finite nature, he is also 
called the Eternal, the Invisible, the Infinite, the Absolute Unity, 
and the Being of beings." — ^Lect. vii. p< 161, Appleton's Ed.] 



190. What lesson, on this sab)e«t, onr seises teach. — ^The ends answered by this refer- 
ence of beauty to the object Aid not to the percipient — Connections formed ainor.^ indi- 
viduals in society.— Remarks on the hnman fiwe.— Cole's remarks on beauty. — Cousln'f 
remarks on ideal beauty. 
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PART II. 

THE THBORT OF BEAUTT. 

(Condensed from Lobd Jefvbet^s Beview of Alison on Taste, 1841.) 

191. Thrre are some decisive obfections against the notion of 
beauty being a simple sensation, or the object of a separate and 
peculiar faculty. 

The first, is the want of agreement as to the presence and existence 
of beauty in particular objects, among men whose organization is 
perfect, and who are plainly possessed of the faculty, whatever it 
may be, by which beauty is discerned. Now no such thing happens, 
or can be conceived to happen, in the case of any other simple sen- 
sation, or the exercise of any other distinct faculty. Where one 
man se^ light, all men who have eyes see light also. All men 
allow grass to be green, and sugar to be sweet. With regard to 
beauty, however, the case is entirely different. One man sees it 
perpetually, where to another it is quite invisible, or even where its 
reverse seems to be conspicuous. But how can we believe that 
beauty is the object of a peculiar sense or faculty, when persons un- 
doubtedly possessed of the faculty, and even in an eminent degree, 
can discover nothing of it in objects where it is distinctly felt and 
perceived by othera with the same use of the feculty ? This con- 
sideration seems conclusive against the supposition of beauty being 
a real property of objects, addressing itself to the power of Taste, as 
a separate sense or faculty ; and it suggests that our sense of it is 
the result of other more elementary feelings into which it may be 
resolved. 

192. A second objection arises from the almost infinite variety of 
things to which the property of beauty is ascribed, and the impossi- 
bility of imagining any one inherent quality which can belong to 
them all, and yet at the same time possess so much unity as to pass 
universally by the same name, and be recognized as the peculiar 
object of a separate sense or faculty. The form of a fine tree is 
b^utiful, and the form of a fine woman, and the form of a column, 
and a vase, and a chandelier ; yet how can it be said that the form 
of a woman has any thing in common with that of a tree or a tem- 
ple ? or to which of the senses, by which forms are distinguished, 
can it appear that they have any resemblance or affinity ? 

The matter, however, becomes still more inextricable when we 

^ ' ■■-■■■ ^^^ , I ,, , M_^— — ,1 Ml, n il ■■ ■■■» ■■■■■■■■i «! ^.^^mm^mt 

191. Tbe first obJeeUon ur{:c(l a^aiust the uuiiou of beauty l)«iiig a ftimplc scitaatioii. 
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recollect that beauty does not belong merely to forms or colore, but 
to sounds, and perhaps to the objects of other senses ; nay, that in all 
languages and in all nations it is not supposed to reside exclusively 
in material objects, but to belong also to sentiments and ideas, and 
intellectual and moral existences. But if things intellectual and 
totally segregated from matter may thus possess beauty, how can it 
possibly be a quality of material objects ? or what sense or faculty 
can that be whose proper office it is to intimate to us the existence 
of some property which is common to a flower and a demonstration, 
a valley and an eloquent discourse ? 

193. If, in reply, it be said that all these objects, however various 
and dissimilar, agree at least in being agreeable, and that this agree- 
ahleness, which is the only quality they possess in common, may 
probably be the beauty which is ascribed to them all, we answer :— 
that though the agreeableness of such objects depends plainly enough 
upon their beauty, it by no means follows, but quite the contrary, 
that their beauty depends upon their agreeableness, the latter being 
the more comprehensive, or generic term, under which beauty must 
rank as one of the species. 

(1) Agreeableness, in general, cannot be the same with beauty, 
because there are very many things in the highest degree agreeable 
that can in no sense be called beautiful. We leara nothing of the 
nature of beauty, therefore, by merely classing it among our pleasura- 
ble emotions. 

(2^ Among all the objects that are agreeable, whether they are 
also Deautiful or not, scarcely any two are agreeable on account of 
the same qualities, or even suggest their agreeableness to the same 
faculty or organ. The truth is, that agreeableness is not properly a 
quality of any object whatsoever, but the eflect or result of certain 
qualities, the nature of which, in any particular instance, we can 
generally define pretty exactly, or of which we know at least with 
certainly that they manifest themselves respectively to some one 
particular sense or faculty, and to no other ; and consequently, it 
would be just as obviously ridiculous to suppose a faculty or organ, 
whose office it was to perceive agreeableness in general, as to sup- 
pose that agreeableness was a distinct quality that could thus be 
perceived. The words beauty and beautiful are universally felt to 
mean something much more definite than agreeableness or gratifica- 
tion in general ; and the force and clearness of our perception of that 
something is demonstrated by the rea4iness with which we deter- 
mine, in any particular instance, whether the object of a given 
pleasurable emotion is or is not properly described as beauty. 

1 94. In our opinion, our sense of beauty depends entirely on our 

■ i - - ■ - ■- — - — ■ " 

192. The second objection.—- Whether beauty belong to forms or colors alone. 

193. It is replied that various objects of beauty are alike in one respect, that of a^rrcoa 
blenesa, and that this may be the beauty which is ascribed to them all Two answers t<i till* 
statement 
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previous expenence of simpler pleasures or emotions, and consists in 
the suggestion of agreeable or interesting sensations with which we 
had formerly been made familiar by the direct and intelligible 
agency of our common sensibilities ; and that vast variety of ob- 
jects to which we give the common name of beautiful, become 
entitled to that appellation merely because they all possess the 
power of recalling or reflecting those sensations of which they have 
been the accompaniments, or with which they have been associated 
in our imagination by any other more casual bond of connection. 

According to this view of the matter, therefore, beauty is not an 
inherent properly or quality of objects at all, but the result of the 
accidental relations in which they may stand to our experience of 
pleasures or emotions, and does not depend on any particular con- 
figuration of parts, proportions, or colors in external things, nor upon 
the unity, coherence, or simplicity of .intellectual creations, but 
merely upon the associations which, in the case of every individual, 
may enable these inherent, and otherwise indifferent qualities, to 
suggest or recall to the mind emotions of a pleasurable or interesting 
description. It follows, therefore, that no object is beautiful in itself 
or could appear so, antecedent to our experience of direct pleasures 
or emotions ; and that, as an infinite variety of objects may thus 
reflect interesting ideas, so all of them may acquire the title of 
beautiful, although utterly diverse in their nature, and possessing 
nothing in common but this accidental power of reminding us of 
other emotions. 

195. This theory serves to explain how objects which have no 
inherent resemblance, nor indeed any one quality in common, should 
yet be united in one common relation, and consequently acquire one 
common name ; just as all the things that belonged to a beloved in- 
dividual mav serve to remind us of him, and thus to awake a kin- 
dred class of emotions, though just as unlike each other as any of 
the objects tliat are classed under the general name of beautiful. 

We thus get rid of all the mystery of a peculiar sense or faculty 
imagined for the express purpose of perceiving beauty, and discover 
that the power of taste is nothing more than the habit of tracing 
those associations by which almost all objects may be connected 
with interesting emotions. 

196. The basis of our theory is, that the beauty which we im- 
pute to outward objects, is nothing more than the reflection of our 
own inward emotions, and is made up entirely of certain little por- 
tions of love, pity, or other aflfections wnich have been connected with 
these objects, and still adhere, as it were, to them, and move us anew 
whenever they are presented to our observation. Two things here 

194. On what our sense of beauty" depends. — Beauty not an inherent property of objects, 
bat the result of accidental relations. 

195. What does tliis theory explain concerning objects that have no inherent resem- 
blance ? What mystery do we thus get rid of?— What thus appears to be the power of 
taste? 
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require explanation. First, what are the primary affections, by the 
suggestion of which we think the sense of beauty is produced ? 
and, secondly, what is the nature of the connection by which we 
suppose that thfe objects we call beautiful are enabled to suggest these 
aftections ? 

With regard to the first of these points— all sensations that are 
not absolutely indifierent, and are at the same time either agreeable 
when experienced by ourselves, or attractive when contemplated 
in others, may form the foundation of the emotions of sublimity or 
beauty. The sum of tke whole is^ that every feeling which it is 
agreeable to experience, to recall, or to witness, may become the 
source of beauty in external objects, when it is so connected with 
them as that their appearance reminds ns of that feeling. . Our pro- 
position is, that tke emotions of sublimity or beauty are not original 
emotions, nor produced directly by any material qualities in the ob- 
jects that excite them, but are reflections, or images, of the more 
radical and familiar emotions to which we have alluded ; and are 
occasioned, not by any inherent "virtue in the objects before ns, but 
by the accidents, if we may so express ourselves, by which these may 
have been enabled to suggest or recall to ns our own past sensations 
or sympathies. It might almost be laid down as an axiom, that, 
except in the plain and palpable Case of bodily pain or pleasure, 
we can never be interested in any thing but the fortunes of sentient 
beings, and Uiat every thing partaking of the nature of mental emo- 
tion, must have for its object the feelings, past, present, or possible, 
of something capable of sensation. Independent, therefore, of all 
evidence, we should have been apt to conclude, that the emotions of 
beauty and sublimity must have for their objects the sufleiings or 
enjoyments of sentient beings. 

197. Secondly, as to the connection of our feelings with external 
objects by which they become beautiful — objects are sublime or 
beauiiful, (1) when they are the natural signs and perpetual con- 
comitants of pleasurable sensations ; or, at any rate, of some lively 
feeling or emotion in ourselves or in some other sentient beings ; or, 
(2) when they are the arbitrary or accidental concomitants of such 
teeUngs ; or, (3) when they bear some analogy or fanciful resem- 
blance to thinjsrs with which these emotions are natural Iv connected. 

198, The most obvious and the strongest association between in- 
ward feelings and external objects is, where the object is necessarily 
and univei sally connected with the feeling by the law of nature, so 
that it is always presented to the senses when the feeling is impressed 
upon the mind — ^as the sight or sound of laughter, with the feeling 
of gayety — of weeping with distress — of the sound of thunder with 

196. The basis of oar theory — ^Two things requiring explanation.— What eensatlons 
may form the fonndation of emotions of sublimity and beanty ? Those emotions mow 
partica arly defined. How occasioned —The axiom referred to. 

197. Wh'en objects are Rnblirae ; wlion boautlfiil. 
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ideas of danger and power. In the last instance, it is ob ious that 
the sense of sublimity is produced, not by any quality that is per- 
ceived by the ear, but altogether by the impression of power and 
of danger that is necessarily made upon the mind, whenever that 
sound is heard. The noise of a cart rattling over the stones, is often 
mistaken for thunder ; and as long ap the mistake lasts, this very 
vulgar and insignificant noise is actually felt to be prodigiously 
sublime, merely because it is then associated with ideas of prodigious 
power and undefined danger ; and the sublimity is accordiugly de- 
stroyed, the moment the association is dissolved, though the sound 
itself and its effect cm the organ, continue exactly the same. This, 
therefore, is an instance in wliich sublimity is distinctly proved to 
consist, not in any physical quahty of the object to which it is as- 
cribed, but in its necessary connection with that vast and uncontrolled 
Power which is the natural object of awe and veneration. 

199. The most beautiful object in nature, perhaps, is the counte- 
nance of a young and beautiful woman : and we are apt at first to 
imagine, that, independent of all associations, the form and colors 
which it displays are, in themselves, lovely and engaging; and 
would appear charming to all beholders, with whatever other quali- 
ties or impressions they might happen to be connected. But reflec- 
tion will satisfy us, that what we admire is not a combination of 
forms and colors (which could never excite any mental emotion), 
but a collection of signs and tokens of certain mental feelings and 
affections which are universally recognized as the proper objects of 
love and sympathy. Among the ingredients of temale beauty, iwe 
should trace the signs of two different sets of qualities, neither of 
them the object of sight, but of a far higher faculty : in the first 
place, of youth and health ; and, in the second place, of innocence 
gayety, sensibility, intelligence, delicacy, or vivacity. 

200. It is easy enough to understand how the sight of a picture 
or statue should affect us nearly in the same way as the sight of the 
original ; nor is it much more diflScult to conceive, how the sight 
of a cottage should give us something of the same feeling as the 
sight of a peasant's &mi]y ; and the aspect of a town raise many 
of the same ideas as the appearance of a multitude of persons. 
Take the case of a common English landscape — green meadows 
with grazing and ruminating cattle — canals or navigable rivers— 
well-fenced, well-cultivated fields — neat, clean, scattered cottages — 
humble, antique churches, with church-yard elms and crossing hedge- 
rows — all seen under bright skies and in good weather : there is 
much beauty in such a scene. But in what does the beauty consist f 
Not, certainly, in the mere mixture of colors and forms ; for colors 

198. The most obvloas association between inward feelings and external objects.— B«- 
marks on the sound of thunder. 

199. The most beautiAil object in natare.— The sisms of two difTereut sets of qualities is 
female beauty. 
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more pleasing and lines more graceful might be spread upon a 
board, or a painter's pallet, without engaging the eye to a second 
glance, or raising the least emotion in the mind ; but in the picture ' 
of human happiness that is presented to our imaginations and affoo- 
tions — in the visible and unequivocal signs of comfort, and cheerful 
and peaceful enjoyment — and of that secure and successful industry 
that insures its continuance — and of the piety by which it is ex- 
alted — and of the simplicity by which it is contrasted with the guilt 
and the fever of a city life ; in the images of health, and temper- 
ance, and plenty which it exhibits to every eye — and in the glimpses 
which it affords to warmer imaginations, of those primitive or 
fabulous times when man was uncorrupted by luxury and ambition, 
and of those humble retreats in which we still delight to imagine 
that love and philosophy may find an unpolluted asylum. At all 
events, however, it is human feeling that excites our sympathy, and 
forms the true object of our emotions. It is man, and man alone, 
that we see in the beauties of the earth which he inhabits ; or, if a 
more sensitive and extended sympathy connect us with the lower 
&milies of animated nature, and make us rejoice with the lambs that 
bleat on the uplands, or the cattle that repose in the valley, or even 
with the living plants that drink the bright sun and the balmy air 
beside them, it is still the idea of enjoyment — of feelings that ani- 
mate the existence of sentient beings — ^that calls forth all our emo- 
tions, and is the parent of all the beauty with which we proceed to 
invest the inanimate creation around us. 

201. Instead of this quiet and tame Hr^lish landscape, let us 
now take a Welsh or a Highland scene, and see whether its beauties 
will admit of being explained on the same principle. Here we shall 
have lofty mountains, and rocky and lonely recesses — tufied woods 
hung over precipices — lakes intersected with castled promontories — 
ample solitudes of unploughed and untrodden valleys — nameless 
and gigantic ruins — ^and mountain echoes repeating the scream of 
the eagle and the roar of the cataract. This, too, is beautiful ; and, 
to those who can interpret the language it speaks^ far more beautiful 
than the prosperous scene with which we. have contrasted it. Yet^ 
lonely as it is, it is to the recollection of man and the suggestion of 
hmnan feelings that its beauty also is owing. The mere tbrms and 
colors that compose its visible appearance, are no more capable of 
exciting any emotion in the mind than the forms and colors of a 
Turkey carpet. It is sympathy with the present or the past, or the 
imaginary inhabitants of such a region, that alone gives it either 
interest or beauty ; and the delight of those who behold it, will al- 
ways be found to be in exact proportion to the foi-oe of their imagi- 
nations, and the warmth of their social afiections. The leading 

900. The enotloDS ezoited by a picture, by ri^^t of a oottage, of a towD, of an EDgliah 
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impressions here are those of romaiidc secltision and primeval sim- 
plicity ; lovers sequestered in these blissful solitudes, " from towns 
and toils remote/' — and rustio poets and philosophers communing 
with nature, and at a distance from the low pursuits and selfish 
malignity of ordinary mortals ; tfien there i» the sublime impression 
of the Mighty Power which piled the massive cliffs upon each other, 
and rent the mountains asunder, and scatt^ed their giant fragments 
at their base ; and all the images connected with the monuments 
of ancient magnificence and extinguished hostility — the feuds, and 
the combats, and the triumphs of its wiW and piimitive inhabitants, 
contrasted with the stillness and desolation of the scenes where they 
!ie interred ; and the romantic ideas attached to their ancient tradi- 
tions, and the peculiarities of the actual life of their descendants — 
their wild and enthusiastic poetry — their gloomy superstitions — their 
attachment to their chiefs— ^the dangers and the hardships and en- 
joyments of their lonely huntings and fishings— their pastoral 
shei lings on the mountains in summer^— and the tales and the sports 
that amuse the little groups that are frozen into their vast and 
trackless valleys in winter. 

202. The forms and colors that are peculiar to ehiidhood, are not 
necessarily or absolutely beautiful in themselves ; for, in a grown 
person, the same foi-ms and colors would be either ludicrous or dis- 
gusting. It is their indestructible connection with the engaging 
ideas of innocence — of careless gayety-— of unsuspecting confidence ; 
made still more tender and attractive by the recollection of help- 
lessness, and blameless and happy ignorance — of the anxious aflfec- 
tion that watches over all their w»ys-^and of the hopes and fears 
that seek to pierce ftiturity for those who have neither fears nor cares 
nor anxieties tor themselves. 

203. But our general theory must be very greatly confirmed by 
considering the second class of cases, or those in which the external 
object is not the natntal and necessary, but only the occasional or 
accidental concomitant of the emotion which it recalls. In the 
former instances (already given), some cxmception of beauty seema 
to be inseparable fi'om the appearance of the objects ; and being 
impressed, in some degree, upon all persons to whom they are pre- 
sented, there is evidently room for insinuating that it is an indepen- 
dent and intrinsic quality of their nature, and does not arise from 
association with any thing else. In the instances, however, to which 
we now allude, this perception of beauty is not universal, but en- 
tirely dependent on the opportxinities which each individual has had 
to associate ideas of emotion with the object to which it is ascribed ; 
the same thing appearing beautiful to those who have been exposed 

201. ITow the beauties of a Welsh or Highland landscape are to be explained. 

202. The forms and colors that seem beaatifal in childhood. 

iidS. Our theory contlrrned by the second class of cases. What those are; bow they 
differ from those alreadv coM$iderc<l. 
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to the influence of such ^Jsociations, and indifferen to those who 
have not 

204. The accidental or arbitrary rekUions Hiai n%ay thus he $9* 
tabliehed between natural spmpatkies or emotions,, and external ob* 
^ts, may be either such as occur to wh<^ classes of men, or axe 
ooofined to particular individuals. Among the former, those that 
apply to different nations, or races of men, are the most important 
and remarkable, and constitute the basis of those peculiarities by 
which national tastes are distinguished. Take again, for example, 
the instance of female beauty, and think what different and incon* 
sistent standards would be fixed for it in the different regions of the 
world : in Africa, in Asia, and in Europe ; in Tartary and in Greece : 
in Lapland, Patagonia, and Cincaasia If thei« was any thing abso- 
lutely or intrinsically beautiful in any of the forma thus distinguished, 
it is inconceivable that men should differ so outrageously in their 
conceptions of it : if beauty were a real or independent quality, it 
seems impossible that it should be distinctly and cleaily felt by one 
set of persons, where another set altogether as sensitive, could see 
nothing but its opposite ; and if it were actually and inseparably 
attached to certain forms, colors, or proportions, it must appear 
utterly inexplicable that it should be felt or perceived in the most 
opposite forms and proportions, in objects of the ^ame. description. 
On the other hand, if all beauty consist in reminding us of certain 
natural sympathies, and objects of emotion, with which they have 
been habitually connected, it is easy to perceive how the most dif- 
ferent forms should be felt to. be equally beautiful. If female beauty, 
for instance, ccmsist in the visible signs and expressions of youth aiid 
health, and of gentleness, vivacity, and kindness, then it will neces- 
sarily happen, that the forms, and colors, and proportions which 
nature may have connected with those qualities, in the different 
climates or regions of the world, will all appear equally beautiful to 
those who have been accustomed to recognize them as the signs of 
such qualities ; while they will he reflpectively indiffereot to those 
who have not learned to interpret theB;iiin.'ya(iB jKAs^^fUid d^leasing 
to those whom expeiii^ce has led to consider them as the signs of 
opposite qualities. 

205. The case is the s<ame, though perhaps in a smaller degree, 
a& to the peculiarity of national UfMe in other particulars. The style 
of dress and architecture in every nation, if not adopted from mere 
want of skill, or penury of materials, always appears beautiful to the 
natives, and somewhat monstrous and absurd to foreigners ; — and 
the general character and aspect of their landscape, in like manner, 
if not associated with substantial evils and inconvepiences, always 
appears more beautiful and enchanting than the scenery of any 

904 Acddeotal rolation& either occur to cltfMt ^ mm. or to iodlvidaals.— Nattoc«L 
tfeitci^— DlYonlty of opinion rospeoting feoMtile b^Aut/. BAOiarks upon thfai diverti^ 
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other region. The fact is still more strikiDg, perhaps, in the case ot 
music ; in the effects of those national airs, with which even the most 
uncultivated imaginations have connected so many interesting recol- 
lections ; and in the delight with which all persons of sensibility 
catch tlie strains of their native melodies in strange or in distant 
lands. It is owing chiefly to the same sort of arbitrary and national 
association, that white is thought a gay color in Europe, where it is 
used at weddings ; and a dismal color in China, where it is used for 
mourning ; that we think yew-trees gloomy, because they are planted 
in church-yards, and large masses of powdered horse-hair majestic, 
because we see them on the heads of judges and bishops. 

206. Again, our ideas of beauty are modified by the diferencee 
of instruction or education. If external objects were sublime or 
beautiful in themselves, it is plain that they would appear equally 
so to those who were acquainted with their oiigin, and to those to 
whom it was unknown. Yet it is not easy, perhaps, to calculate the 
degree to which the notions of beauty and sublimity are now in- 
fluenced all over Europe, by the study of classical literature ; or the 
number of impressions of this sort which the well-educated coube- 
quently receive, from objects that are utterly indifferent to unin- 
structed persons of the same natural sensibility. [See Alison od 
Taste, pp. 39-41.] 

207. The influences of the same studies may be traced, indeeu, 
through almost all our impressions of beauty — and especially in the 
feelings which we receive from the contemplation of rural scenery ; 
where the images and recollections which have been associated with 
such objects, in the enchanting strains of the poets, are perpetually 
recalled by their appearance, and give an interest and a beauty to 
the prospect, of which the uninstracted cannot have the slightest 
perception. Upon this subject, also, Mr. Alison has expressed hitii- 
self with his usual warmth and elegance. After observing that in 
childhood, the beauties of nature have scarcely any existence lor 
those who have as yet but little general sympathy with mankind, he 
proceeds to itate, that they aie ttsaaUy first reoomtnended to notice 
by the poets, to whom we are introduced in the course of education ; 
and who, in a manner, create them for us, by the associations which 
they enable us to form witli their visible appearance. [See Alison 
on Taste, Mills' Edition, pp. 58-4.] 

208. Before leaving this branch of the subject, let us pause for a 
moment on the familiar but very striking instance of our varying 
and contradictory judymentHj as to the beauty of the successive 
fashions of dress that have existed within our own remembrance. 
All persons who still continue to find amusement in society, and are 

- - - r --------- - - pir ■ ■»■■■■ jMLWij _■ I mm.M in ■ — ib^— ^— ^^t 

805. PeeaHftritlM of Bitions! taste In regard to dreM, aicblteofcare, musle, colors vf^f' 
priated to moaming, dec 
flO& Ideas of beanty modified by Inetraetlon and education, 
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not old enough to enjoy only the recollections of their youth, thiBk 
the prevailing fashions becoming and graceful,, and the fsishions of > 
twenty or twenty-five years old intolerably ugly and ridiculous. U 
is plain, then, that there is, in the general case, no intrinsic beautjf. 
or deformity in any of those famous; and that the forms, and 
colors, and materials, that are, we may say, universally and very 
strongly felt to be beautiful while they are in fashion, are sure to 
lose all their beauty as soon as the fashion has passed away. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the beauty of external objects only. 
But the whole difSculty of the theory consists in its application to 
them. If that be once adjusted, the bea/u>tt/ of immaterial objects 
can occasion no perplexity. Poems and other compositions m 
words, are beautiful in proportion as they are conversant with beau- 
tiful objects^— or, as they suggest to us, in a more direct way, the 
moral and social emotions on which the beauty of all objects de* 
pends. Theorems and demonstrations again are beautiful, according 
as they excite in us emotions of admiration for the genius and iiH 
tellectual power of their inventors, and images of the magnificent 
and beneficial ends to which such discoveries may be applied ; — 
and mechaniccd contrivances are beautiful when they remind us of 
similar talents and ingenuity, and at the same time impress us witli 
a more direct sense of their vast utility to mankind, and of the 
great additional conveniences with which Hfe is consequently adorned. 
In all cases, therefore, there is the suggestion of some interesting 
conception or emotion associated with a present perception, in which 
it is apparently confounded and embodied — and this, according to 
the whole of the preceding deduction, is the distinguishing charao- 
teristic c^ Beauty. 

Necessary consequences of the adoption of this Theory, 
(1.) We conceive that it establishes die substantial identity of the 
Sublime, the Beautiful, and the Picturesque ; and consequently puts 
an end to all controversy that is not purely verbal, as to the differ- 
ence of these several qualities. Every material object that interests 
us, without actually hurting or grali%ing our hmlf ^Mlings, miKi 
do so, according to this theory, ia oas and the mm» namier, — that 
is, by suggesting or recalling some emotion or affection of ourselves, 
or some other sentient being, and presenting, to our imagination at. 
least, some natural object of love, pity, admiration, or awe. Thou^ 
material objects have but one neansvof exciting emotion, the emo- 
tions they do excite are infinite. They are mirrors that may reflect 
all shades and all cdors ; and, in point of fiict, do seldom reflect the 
same h ues twice. No two interesting objects, perhaps, whether known 
by the name of Beautiful, Sublime, or Picturesque, ever produced ex- 
actly the same emotion in the beholder ; and no one object, it is most 

probable, ever moved any two perM>na to the very same oonceptionB. 
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(2.) Oar theoiT seems calculated to pjt an end to all the perpleziiig 
questions about the Standard of Taste, If things are not beautifiiil 
in themselves, but only as thej serve to suggest interesting concep- 
tk>ns to the mind, then every tkinp which does in point of fcbct sug^ 
gest 9ueh a conception to any individual, is beautiful to that inai- 
vidoal ; and it is not only quite true that there is no room lor dis* 
puting about tastes, but that all tastes are equally just and correct, 
in so £u* as each individual speaks his own emotions. What a man 
feels distinctly to be beautiful, is beautiful to him, whatever other 
people may think of it All this follows clearly from the theory 
now in question ; but it does not follow from it that all tastes are 
equally good, or desirable, or that there is any difficulty in describing 
that which is really the best, and the moAt to be envied. The only 
ttse cf the faculty of Taste, is to afford an innocent delight, and to 
assist in the cultivation of a finer morality ; and that man certainly 
will have the most delight from this faculty, who has the mo^t nu- 
merous and the most powerful perceptions of Beauty. But, if beauty 
consist in the reflection of our affections and sympathies, it is plain 
that he will always see the most beauty whose affections are the 
wannest and the most exercised — whose imagination is the most 
powerful, and who has most accustomed himself to attend to the 
objects by which he is surrounded. The best taste, therefore, must be 
that which belongs to the best aiections, the most active fancy, and 
the most attentive habits of observation. It will follow pret^ ex- 
actly too, that all men's perceptions of beauty will be nearly in pro- 
poition to the degree of their sensibility and social sympathies ; and 
that those who have no affections towards sentient beings, will be 
as certainly insensible to beauty in external objects, as he who can- 
not hear the sound of his friend V voice, must be deaf to its echo. 

If, however, we aspire tu bo creators as well as observers of Beauty, 
and place any part of our happiness in ministering to the gratifica- 
tion of others — as artists, or poets, or authors of any sort, — then a 
more laborious a^stem of cultivation will be necessary. We must 
be cautious to empiby onlyso^b objects aa are the natural signs,. or 
the inseparable oonooontanta of emotions of which the greater part 
of mankind are susceptible ; and our taste will then deserve to be 
called bad or false, if we intrude upon the pubtic as beautiful, objects 
that are not likely to be associated in common minds with any in- 
teresting impi'essions. As all men must have some peculiar associa- 
tions, all men must have some peculiar notions of beauty, and, of 
course, to a certain extent, a taste that the public would be entitled 
to consider as Mse •r vitiated. 

[Notwithstanding all that is here said about the Standard of Taste, 
it is thought best, for the sake of those who may not adopt Lord 
Jeilrey's Theory, to give, in chap. xxvi«, Dr. Blurbs views on that 
lubject, being &r superior to what Lord Kunes had furnished.— 
Am. £d.t 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GRANDEUR AND SUBLIMITT. 

209. Naturk bath not more remarkably distinguished ys from 
other animals by an erect posture, than by a capacious and asj^ring 
mind, attaching us to things great and elevated. The ocean, tha 
sky, seize the attention, and ms^e a deep impression ; robes of state 
are made large and fUll, to draw respect : we admire an elephant 
for its magnitude, notwithstanding its unwieldiness. 

The elevation of an object affects us no less than its magnitude : 
a high place is chosen for the statue of a deity or hero : a tree grow* 
ing on the brink of a precipice looks charming when viewed from 
the plain below : a throne is erected for the chief magistrate ; and 
a chair with a high seat for the president of a court Among all 
nations, heaven is placed far above us, hell far below us. 

In some objects, greatness and elevation concur to make a com-' 
plicated impression : the Alps and the Peakfe of Teneriffe are proper, 
examples ; with the following difference, that in the foimer greatness 
eeems to prevail, elevation in the latter. 

210. The emotions raised by great and by elevated objects are 
clearly distinguishable, not only in internal feeling, but even in their 
external expressions. A great object makes the spectator endeavor 
to enlarge his bulk ; which is remarkable in plain people who give 
way to nature without reserve ; in describing a gi*eat object, they 
naturally expand themselves by drawing in air with all their force. 
An elevated object produces a different expression; it makes the 
spectator stretch upward and stand a-tiptoe. 

Great and elevated objects considered with relation to the emo- 
tions produced by them, are termed grand and sublime. Grandeur 
and sublimity have a double signification ; they commonly signify 
the quality or circumstance in objects by which the emotions of 
grandeur and sublimity are produced; sometimes the emotions 
themselves. 

[The sentiment of the Beautiful, and the sentiment of the Sublim# . 
are thus distinguished by Cousin : 

" When we have before our eyes an object whose forms are pe^ 
fectly determined, and the whole easy to embrace, — ^a beautiful 
flower, a beautiful statue, an antique temple of moderate size, — eac^ 
of our faculties attaches itself to this object, and rests upon it witK 
unalloyed satisfaction. Our senses easily perceive its details : ouf 
reason seizes the happy harmony of all its parts. Should this object 

909. How nature has dlstingQlehed ns from other animala.— The mind affected bjr tt« 
•levaUon aa well aa by the magnitude of an object 
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disappear, we can distinctly represent it to ourselves, so precise and 
fixed are its forms. The soul in this contemplation feels again a 
sweet and tranquil joy, a sort of efflorescence. 

Let us consider, on the other hand, an object with vague and in- 
definite forms, which may nevertheless be very beautiful : the im- 
pression which we experience is without doubt a pleasure still, but it 
IS a pleasure of a different order. This object does not call forth all 
pur powers like the first. Reason conceives it, but the senses do not 
{Perceive the whole of it, and imagination does not distinctly repre- 
sent it to itself. The senses and the imagination try in vain to 
attain its last limits : our faculties are enlarged, are inflated, thus to 
speak, in order to embrace it, but it escapes and sui'passes them. 
The pleasure that we feel comes from the very magnitude of the 
object; but at the same time, this magnitude produces in us I 
know not what melancholy sentiment, because it is disproportionate 
to us. At the sight of the starry heavens, of the vast sea, of gigantic 
mountains, admiration is mingled with sadness. These objects, in 
reality finite, like the world itself, seem to us infinite, in our want of 
power to comprehend their immensity, and, resembling what is 
truly without bounds, they awaken in us the idea of the infinite, 
that idea which at once elevates and confounds our intelligence." — 
Lect. vi.l 

211. In handling the present subject, it is necessary that the im- ^ 
pression made on the mind by the magnitude of an object, abstrac^ 
ing from its other qualities, should be ascertained. And because 
attraction is a mental operation of some difficulty, the safest method 
hr judging is, to choose a plain object that is neither beautiful nor 
deformed, if such a one can be found. The plainest that oficurs is 

a huge mass of rubbish, the ruins, perhaps, of some extensive build- 
ing, or a large heap of stones, such as are collected together for 
keeping in memory a battie, or other remarkable event. Such an 
object, which in miniature would be perfectly indifierent, makes an 
impression by its magnitude, and appears agreeable. And sup- 
posing it so large as to fill the eye, and to prevent the attention from 
wandering upon other objects, the impression it makes will be so 
much the deeper. 

212. But, though a plain object of that kind be agreeable, it is 
not termed grand; it is not entitled to that character unless, to- 
gether with its size, it be possessed of other qualities that contribute 
to beauty, such as regularity, proportion, order, or color ; and ac- 
cording to the number of such qualities combined with magnitude, 
it is more or less grand. Thus, St. Peter's church at Rome, the 
great Pyramid of Egypt, the Alps towering above the clouds, a great 

9t0. Emotions rmised by irreat and hy elevfttod objoets dlstfognishablAe—- Doable stfrnttl- 
Mrtion of grandeur and sublimi^.— How the beaatiftil and the aublime are dlatingnislied 
b; GoQsln. 

nil. ImprewiAna made on the mind by the magnitude of an object Bimpljr. IIIofCM* 
Uons; those of the plainest sort 
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ami of the sea, and, alx>ve all, « clear and serone tOky, aro grand, 
becaohe, besideB their size, they are beautiful in an eminent degree. 
On the other hand, an ovei^own whale, having a disagreeable ap- 
pearance, is not grand. A large building, agreeable by its regularity 
and proportion, is grand, and yet a muph larger building destitute 
(^regularity, has not the least tincture of grandeur. A single rogi- 
ment in battle array, makes a grand- appearance ; which the sur- 
roonding crowd does not, though perhaps ten for one in number. 
And a regiment where the men are all in one livery, and the horses 
of one color, makes a grander appearance, and consequently strikes 
moi« terror than where there is confusion of colors and of dress. 
Thus greatness or magnitude is the circumstance that distinguishes 
grandeur from beauty : agreeableness is the genus of which beauty 
and grandeur are species. 

213. The emotion of grandeur, duty examined, will be found an 
additional proof of the fbregcnng doctrine. That this emotion is 
pleasant in a high degree, requires no other evidence but once to 
have seen a grand object ; and if an emotion of grandeur be pleas- 
ant, its cause or object, as observed above, must infallibly be agreea- 
ble in proportion. 

The qualities of grandeur and beauty are not more distinct than 
the emotions are which these qualities produce in a spectator.* It 
18 observed in the chapter inmiediately foregoing, that all the various 
emotions of beauty have one common character, that of sweetness 
and gayety. The emotion of grandeur has a dififerent character : a 
large object that is ag^able, occupies the whole attention, and 
swells the heart into a vivid emotion, which though extremely 
pleasant, is rather serious than gay. And this affords a good reason 
for distinguishing in language these different emotions. The emo- 
dons raised by color, by regularity, by proportion, and by order, 

* [D^iUon of Urmt.— Great simply designates extent ; Grand indudes 
likewise the idea of excellence and superiority. Aareat undertaking charao<- 
terizcs only the extent of the undertaking ; a ^a»» undertaking bespeaks its 
superior excellence. 

Qmnd and sUBLim are both superior to d^«a^; but the former marks the 
dimension of greatneM; the latter, from the Latin. mblimUy designates that oi 
height. A scene may be either grand or tuUime : it is grand as it fills the 
Imagination with ittt immensity; it is eublMne as it elevates the imacrination 
oeyond the surrounding and less important objects. There is something grand 
in the sight of a vast army moving forward as it were by one impulse ; there 
is something peculiarly eublims in the sight of huge mountains and craggy 
oliff* of ice, shaped into various fantastic forms* G-rand may be said either 
of the works of art or nature. The £gyptian pyramids, or the ocean, are both 
grarul objects ; a tempestuous ocean is a auhllme object. Grand is sometimes 
applied to the mind : Hubllme is applied both to the thoughts and the expres- 
sums. Thwe is a grandeur of conception in the writings of Milton ; there is 
ft *uUimUy in the inspired writings, which fer surpass all human productions, 

Crabb^a Synonymes.] 

«lt. Wliat besides mapiitnde Is necessary to make an object grand. £xan)i>1e8.~]Iow 
frandenr is distingntshed from bcauly. 
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have such a reaemUanoe to eaok other, as readiiy to oome under 
oao general term, Tiz^ the emotion cf beatUy ; but the emotioii iA 
grandeur is so difierent from these meationed, as to merit a peouticHr 
name. 

.Though regularity, proportion, order, aiid color, contribute to 
grandeur as well e» to beauty, yet these qualities are not by far so 
essential to the former as to the latter. To mak6 out that prc^MWi' 
tion, some preliminaiies are requisite. In the first place, tlie mind, 
not being totally occupied with a small object, can give its attention 
at the same time to every minute part ; but in a great or extensive 
object, the mind being totally occupied with the capital and striloDg 
parts, has no attention lefl for those that are hUle or indifferent. In 
the next place, two similar objects appear not similar when viewed 
at difierent distances ; the similar paits of a veiy large object cannot 
be seen but at diffeient distances; and ht that reason, its regularity, 
and the proportion of its parts, are in some ncbeasure lost to the uye; 
neither are the irregularities of a veiy large object so conspicuous 
as of one that is small. Hence it is, that a lai'ge object is not f>o 
agreeable by its regularity, as a small object, nor so disagreeable by 
'ts irregularities. 

214. These considerations make it evident, that grandeur is satis- 
fled with a less degree of regularity and of the oiher qualities 
mentioned, th;m is requisite for beauty ; which may be illustrated 
by the following experiment Approaching to a small conical hill^ 
we take an accurate survey of every part, and are sensible of the 
slightest deviation from regularity and proportion. Supposing the 
hill to be considerably enlajged, so as to make us less sensible of its 
regularity, it will upon that account appear less beautiiul. It will 
not, however, appear less agreeable, because some slight emotion oi 
grandeur comes in place of what is lost in beauty. And at last, 
when the hill is enlarged to a great mountain, the small degree ol 
beauty that is lefl:, is sunk in its gi-andeur. Hence it is, that a 
towering hill is delightful, if it have but the slightest resemblance 
of a cone ; and a chain of mountains no less so, though deficient in 
the accuracy of order and proportion. We require a small surface 
to be smooth ; but in an extensive plain, considerable inequalities 
are overlooked. In a word, regularity, proportion, order, and color 
contribute to grandeur as well as to beauty ; but with a remarkable 
difference, that, in passing from small to great, they are not required 
in the same degree of perfection. This rematk serves to explain 
the extreme delight we have in viewing the face of nature, when 
sufficienily enriched and diversified with objects. The bulk of the 
objects in a natui-al landscape are beaulit'ul, and some of them 
grand : a flowing river, a spreading oak, a round hill, an extended 

21S. Emotions of grandeur and beauty difltinffiilshed.— Why regnlarlty, proftortion, dbo. 
ere not so essential to gmndeur as to beauty.— Terms greut^ grand^ and «u&2im«, dellneo 
tnd illostr&ted. 
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plain are delightful; and even a ragged rock or I an en lieatli, 
thoygh in themselrefi disagreeable, contribute by contrast to fhe 
beauty of the whole : joining to these the verdure of the fields, the 
mixture of light and shade, and the sublime canopy spread over all, 
it will not appear wonderful, that so extensive a group of splendid 
objects should swell the heart to its utmost bounds, and raise the 
itrongest emotion of grandeur. The spectator is conscious of an 
enthusiasm, which cannot bear confinement, nor the strictness ot 
regularity and order : he loves to range at laige ; and is so en- 
chanted with magnificent objects, as to overlook slight beauties or 
deformities. 

215. The same observation is applicable in some measure to 
works of art : in a small building, the slightest irregularity is dis- 

« agreeable ; but, in a m^^ifioent palace, or a large Gothic church, 
irregularities are less regarded ; in an epic poem we pardon many 
negligences that would not be permitted in a sonnet or epigram, 
Notwithstaoding such exceptions, it may be justly laid down for a 
rule, That in works of art, order and regtilarity ought to be govern- 
ing principles: and hence the observation of Longinus (chapter 
XXX.), *' In works of art we have regard to exact proportion ; in those 
of nature, to grandeur and magnificence.'' 

The same reflections are in a good measure applicable to sub- 
limity ; particularly, that, like grandeur, it is a species of agreeable- 
ness ; that a beautiful object placed high, appearing more agreeable 
than formerly, produces in the spectator a new emotion, termed the 
emotion of sublimity ; and that the perfection of order, regularity, 
and proportion, is less required in objects placed high, or at a dis- 
tance, than at hand. 

216. The pleasant emotion raised by large objects, has not escaped 
tl*e poets: 

He doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs. Julius Oouar, Act I. So. 8. 

Cleopatra* I dreamt there was an Emperor Antony : 
Oh such another sleep, that I might see 
But suoh another man I 

His face was as the heavens : and therein stuck 
A sun and moon, which kept their course, and lighted 
The littleO o» the earth. 
His legs bestrid the ocean, his rearM arm 
Crested the world. Antony and Cleopatra, Act V. So. S. 



Majesty 



Pies not alone, but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What's near it with it. It's a massy whoel 
Fix'd on the summit of the higiiest moiiut ; 



to. Illustrated by the experiment of spproacbinK a hill. — How It Is in passing flrom 
the sicht of small to that of great objects. — The delight found in viewing the face of nature, 
explained. 

Its Observation? In regard to works of art Also in regard to sublimity. 
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To whose hiiffe spokes, ten thonsend lesser things 

Are Qiortisea sna s4Join*<i ; which when it foils, 

Each small annexment, petty consequence. 

Attends the boisterous ruin. Mtmiet, Act III. Se. 6. i* 

The poets have also made good use of the emotion produced bj thef 
elevated situation of an object : 

Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertioe. 

Herat, Oarm. tu I. Ode I. 

Oh thou ! the earthly author of my Mood, 
Whose youthful spirit, in rae regenerate, 
Doth with a twofold vigor lift me up. 
To reach at victory above my head. 

Rlckard U. Act 1. So. 4. 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. t 

Bichard IL Act V. So. 2. 

Antony. Why was I raised the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the skies, and blaang as I travelPd, 
Till {ul my fires were spent; and then oast downward, 
To be trod out by Csesar ? — Drydet^ AUfijr Love, Act I. 

Tlie description of Paradise in the fourtli book of Paradiie Za$t^ 
is a fine illustration of the impression made by elevated objects : 

8o on he fares, and to the border comes 

Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her indosure green, 

As with a rural mound, the champain head 

Of a steep wilderness ; whose hairy sides, 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

AcccsH denied ^ and overhead up grew 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan »oene ; and as the ranks ascend. 

Shade above shade, a woodv theatre 

Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 

The verd'rous wall of Pariulise up sprung ; 

Which to our general sire gave prospect large 

Into his nether emjpire neighboring round. 

And higher than that wall a circling row 

Of goodIic8t treesj loaden with fairest fhiit. 

Blossoms and Aruits at once of golden hue, 

Appear^dtwith gay enamellM colors miz'd. — ^B. iv. 1. 181. 

217. Though a giand object is agreeable, we must not infer that 
a little object is disagreeable ; which would be unhappy for man, 
considering that he is suiTounded with so many objects of that kind. 
The same holds with respect to place : a body placed high is agree- 
able ; but the same body placed low is not by that circumstance 
rendered disagreeable. Littleness and lowness of place are precisely 
similar in the following particular, that they neither give pleasure 
nor pain. And in tliis may visibly be discovered peculiar attention 
in fitting the internal constitution of man to his external circmn- 
stances: were littleness and lowness of place agreeable, greatness 

210. Pleasant emotions rai!*e(l by large objects lllostrsted tnm Mie poets; those also 
««tsed by high < tjecte, especia ly f' ^m Paradise Lost 
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and elevation conld not be so were littleneBs and lowness of {^aoe 
disagreeable, they would occasion perpetual uneasiness. 

The difference between great and little with respect to agreeable- 
ness, is remarkably felt in a series, when we pass gradually from the 
one extreme to the other. A mental progress from the capital to 
the kingdom, from that to Europe — ^to the whole earth — to the plan- 
etary system — to the universe, is extremely pleasant; the heart 
swells and the mind is dilated at every step. The returning in an 
opposite direction is not positively painful, though our peasure 
lessens at every step till it vanish into indifference : such a progress 
may sometimes produce pleasure of a different sort, which arises 
from taking a narrower and narrower inspection. The same obser- 
vation holds in a progress upward and downward. Ascent is pleasr 
ant because it elevates us : but descent is never painful ; it is for the 
most part pleasant from a different cause, that it is according to the 
order of nature. The fall of a stone from any height is extremely 
agreeable by its accelerated motion. I leel it pleasant to descend 
from a mountain, becanse the descent is natural and easy. Neither 
is looking downwaid painful ; on the contrary, to look down ypon 
objects makes part of the pleasure of elevation. Looking down be 
comes then only painfril when the object is so &r below as to create diz^ 
nness ; and even when that is the case we feel a sort of pleasure mixed 
with the pain. Witness Shakspeare^s description of Dover Clif& : 

^How fearful )^ 

And dizzy 'tis to cftst one's eyes so low t 

The orows and ohooghir; that wing the midway air, 

Kliow scarce so gross as beetles. Ualf-wa^ down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadfal trade I 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 

DiminishM to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. lUl look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong. — 13mg Lear^ Act. IV. So. 6. «- 

218. A remark is made above that the emotions of grandeur and 
sublimity are nearly allied. And hence it is that the one term 
is frequently put for the other : an increasing series of numbers, for 
example, producing an emotion similar to that of mounting up- 
ward, is commonly termed an ascending series ; a series of numbers 
gradually decreasing, producing an emotion similar to that of going 
downward, is commonly termed a descending series. We talk fa- 
miliarly of going up to the capital, and of going doion to the coun- 
try : frum a lesser kingdom we talk of going up to a greater ; whence 
the anabasis in the Greek language, when one travels from Greece 

S17. Comparison between great and small, blsh and low objects, as to agroeableneesir- 
Progress In an advancing series from one extreme to another, and in reverse order, as to 
tfTeeabUneas.— Progress upward and downward.— Shakspeare^s description of Dover Oiifll 
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to Persia. We discover the same way of speaMog in the laogoag^ 
even of Japan ]* and it iiniyersailj proves it the offspiing of a nat- 
' Bral feeling. 

219. The foregoing observation leads us to oonoder grandeur and 
sublimity in a figurative sense, and as applicable to the fine art& 
Hitherto these terms have been taken in their proper sense as i^ 
plicable to objects of sight only ; and it was of importance to bestow 
some pains upon that article, because, generally speaking, the ^- 
urative sense of a word is derived from its proper sense, which holds 
remarkably at present. Beauty, in its origmal signification, is con- 
fined to objects of sight ; but as many other objects, intellectual as 
well as moral, raise emotions resembling that of beauty, the resem* 
blance of the effects prompts us to extend the term beauty to these 
object8.f This equally accounts for the terms grandeur and suh- 
limity taken in a figurative sense. Every emotion, from whatever 
cause proceeding, that resembles an emotion of grandeur or eleva- 
tion, is called by the same name : thus generosity is said to be an 
ehvated emotion, as well as great courage ; and that firmness of 
soul, which is superior to misfortunes, obtains the peculiar name of 
magnanimity. On the other hand, every emotion tnat contracts the 
mind and fixeth it upon things trivial or of no importance, is termed 
low, by its resemblance to an emotion produced by a little or low 
olject of sight ; thus an appetite for trifling amusements is called a 
low taste. The same terms are, applied to characters and actions : 
we talk familiarly of an elevated genius, of a great man, and equally 
so of littleness of mind : some actions are yreat and elevated, and 
others are little and grovelling. Sentiments, and even expressions, 
are characterized in the same manner ; an expression or sentiment 



* Kempfer's History of JApan, b. v. chap. 2. 

t [Cousin give% the' following^ oUi&ifioation ofih4 obj^cUofleauty : 

" Among sensible object«, coIotr, sounds, fgures, movements, are capable 
of producing the idea and toe sentiment of the beautiful. All these beauties 
arc arranged under that species of beauty, which, right or wrong, is called 
physical hearty, 

"If, from tne world of sense, we elevate ourselves to that of mind, truth, 
and science, we shall find there beauties more severe, but not less real. The 
universal laws that govern bodies, those that govern intelligences, the great 
principles that contain and produce long deductions, the genius that creates 
in the artist, poet, or philosopher, — ^all these are beautiful, as yvell as nature 
herself: this is what is called tnteUectiual beavty, 

" Finally, if we consider the mor^ world and its laws, the idea of liberty, 
virtue, and devotedness : here the austere justice of an Aristides, there the 
heroism of a Leonidas, tne prodigies of charity or of patriotism, we shall cer> 
tainly find a Miird order of oeauty that still surpasses the other two, to wit, 
moral heaaty. 

'* Neither let us forget to apply to all these beauties the distinction between 
the beautiful and the sublime. There are, theu^ the beautiful and the sublime 
at once in nature^ in vleaa^ in sentiments^ in actions. What an almost iiifinite 
variety in beauty !"— Lect. vi. pp. 14* 4.] 

S18. Emotions of grandeur and sablimity nearly allied.— Increasing series >f numbcn 
termod ascending^ £c 
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thai ndses the mind is denominated great or elevated, and lienoe the 
SUBUM B^ in poetry. In such figurative terms we lose the distinction 
between great and elevated in their proper sense ; for the resemblance 
is not so entire as to preserve these terms distinct in their figurative 
application. We cany this figure still &rth^r. Elevation in its 
proper sense, imports superiority of place ; and lowness, inferioritj of 
place ; and hence a man of superior talents, of stiperior rank, of in- 
ferior parts, of inferior taste, and such like. The veneration vre 
have for our ancestors, and for the ancients in general, being similar 
to the emotion produced by an elevated object of sight, justifies the 
figurative expression of the ancients being raised above us, or pos- 
sessing a superior place. And we may remark in passing, that as 
words are intimately connected with ideas, many, by this form of 
expression, are led to conceive their ancestors as really above them 
in place, and their posterity below them : 

A grandam's name is little less in love, 
Than ia the doting title of a mother : 
They are aa children bat one step below. 

Bidiard III. Act IV. Sc. 6. 

The notes of the gamut, proceeding regularly from the blunter or 
grosser sounds to the more acute and piercing, produce in the hearer 
a feeling somewhat similar to what is produced by mounting up- 
ward ; and this gives occasion to the figurative expressions, a high 
note, a low note, 

220. Such is the resemblance in feeling between real and figura- 
tive grandeur, that among the nations on the east coast of Africa, 
who are directed purely by nature, the ofBcers of state are, with re- 
spect to rank, distinguished by the length of the batoon each carries 
in his hand ; and in Japan, princes and great lords show their rank 
by the length and size of theii:^an-poles.f Again, it is a rule in 
painting, that figures of a small size are proper for a grotesque piece; 
but that an historical subject, grand and important, requires figures 
as great as the life. The resemblance of these feelings is in reality 
80 strong, that eleV/ation, in a figurative sense, is observed to have 
the same ^ect, evtn ^xtemally^ with real elevation. 

K. Henry. This day is callM the feast of Crispian. 
He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day^ is named^ 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. — Menry V. Act IV. So. 8. 



* Longinna gives a description of the Sublime that is not amiss, though far 
from being jnnt in every droum^tancc : " That the mind is elevated by it, and 
to sensibly affected aa to swell in trutisport and inward pride, hb if what ia only 
heard or read were its own invention.'' 

t Eempfer's History of Japan. 

S19. Orandenr and sablimity In a fisarstive aense, as applied to the fine arts.— Beauty 
miginaUff confined to what?— Couitin :» clasaiflcation of toe objects of beauty.— Emotions 
naembling thiK^e of ffmndenr or sublimity are caIT«d by the same name.— Opposite emo- 
tloDa, bow called.— Characters actions, sentiments, and expressions cbaricterized In the 
same manner. — How we speak of ancestors and of the ancients.— Notes of the gamut 
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The lesemMance in feeling between real and fifforative grandeur 
is humorously UluBtrated by Addison in criticising upon English 
tragedy : ^ The ordinary method of making a hero, is to clap a 
huge plume of feathers upon his head, which rises so hiffh, that there 
is often a greater length from his chin to the top of his head, than 
to the sole of his foot One would believe, that we thought a great 
man and a tall man the same thing. As these superfluous orna- 
ments upon the head make a great man, a princess generally re* 
ceives her grandeur from those additional incumbrances that fall into 
her tail : I mean the broad sweeping train, that follows her in all 
her motions, and finds constant employment for a boy, who stands 
behind her to open and spread it to advantage.^ (Spectator, No. 
42.) The Scythians, impressed with the fame of Alexander, were 
astonished when they found him a little man. 

221. A gradual progress from small to sreat is no less remarkable 
in figurative than m real grandeur or elevation. Every one mupt 
have observed the delightful effect of a number oi thoughts or sen- 
timents artfully disposed like an ascending series, and making im- 
pressions deeper and deeper : such disposition of mombers in a pe- 
riod is termed a dimax. 

Within certain limits, grandeur and sublimity produce their 
strongest efiects, which lessen by excess as well as by defect This 
is remarkable in grandeur and sublimity taken in their proper sense : 
the grandest emotion that can be raised by a visible object, is where 
the object can be taken in at one view ; if so immense as not to be 
comprehended but in parts, it tends rather to distract than satisfy 
the mind :* in like manner, the strongest emotion produced by ele- 
vation, is where the object is seen mstinctly ; a greater elevation 
lessens in appearance the object, until it vanishes out c^ sight with 
its pleasant emotion. The same is equally remarkable in figurative 
grandeur and elevation, which shall be handled together, because, 
as observed above, they are scarce distinguishable. Sentiments may 
be so strained as to become obscure, or to exceed the capacity of the 
human mind : against such license of imagination, every good 
writer will be upon his guard; and therefore it is oif greater im- 
portance to observe, that even the true sublime may be carried be- 
yond that pitch which produces the highest entertainment We are 
undoubtedly susceptible of a greater elevation than can be inspired 



* It is justly observed by Addison, that perhaps a man would have been 
more astonished with the majestio air that appeared in one of Lysippus'a 
btatues of Alexander, though no bigger than the utid, than he might have been 
with Mount Athos, nad it been cut into the figure of the hero, acoording to 
the proposal of Phidias, with a river in one hand, and a eity in the other. — 
Spedator^ No. 415. 

220. Uow topeHorfty of rank is expressed In Africa and Japan.— Rale in painting m to 
siM of figures.— The rosomblance in feeling between real and flgarattve craadear. Ulna* 
trat«l by Addison. -• •• i 
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by human actions, the most heroic and magnanimous : witness what 
we feel from Milton's description of superior beings ; yet every man 
must be sensiUe of a more constant and sweet elevation, when the 
history of his own species is the subject : he enjoys an elevation 
equal to that of the greatest hero, of an Alexander or a Caesar, of a 
Brutus or an Epaminondas ; he accompanies these heroes in their 
sublimest sentiments and most hazardous exploits, with a magna- 
nimity equal to theirs ; and finds it no stretch, to preserve the same 
tone of mind, for hours .together, without sinking. The case is not 
the same in describing the actions or qualities of superior beings : 
the reader's imagination cannot keep pace with that of the poet ; 
the mind, unable to support itself in a strained elevation, Mh as if 
from a height ; and the call is immoderate, like the elevation : where 
that effect is not felt^ it miBt be prevented by some obscurity in the 
conception, which frequently attends the description of unknown 
objects. Hence the St Francises, St Donodnics, and other tutelary 
saints, among the Roman Catholics. A mind unable to raise itself 
to the Supreme Being, self-existent and eternal, or to support itself 
m a strained elevation, finds itself more at ease in using the inter- 
cession of some saint whose piety and penances while on earth are 
supposed to have made him a favorite in heaven. 

222. A strained elevation is- attended with another inconvenience, 
that the author is apt to fall suddenly as well as the reader : because it 
IS not a little difficult to descend sweetly and easily from such ele- 
vation to the ordinary tone of the subject The fallowing passage 
IS a g'v'M illustration of that observation : 

Ssepe etiam immenanm coelo venit agmen aqaarnm, 

£t foedam glomerant tempestatem imbribus atris 

ConleotiB ejc altx) nubes. JBnit arduas aether, 

£t pluvia ineenti data Iseta boamque labores 

Diluit. InpTentur fuafts, et cava flumina crescunt 

Cum aonitu, fervetxine Aietia spirantibas aquor. 

Ipse Pater, media mmborum in nocte, corrusci 

Fulmina molitar dextra. Quo maxima motu 

Terra tremit : fa^6re fern I et mortalia oorda 

Per gentea hnonlu atimvit pavor. Hie flagranU 

Aat Atho, ant Bodop^n, aut idt» CorBimta telo 

Dejicit : ingeminant oMstri, et densissimus vniber, — Virg, Oeorg, 1. 1. 

In the description of a storm, to figure Jupiter throwing down huge 
mountains with his thunderbolts, is hyperbolically sublime, if I may 
use the expression : the tone of mind produced by that image is so 
distant from the tone produced by a thick shower of rain, that the 
sudden transition must be unpleasant 

Objects of sight that are not remarkably great or high, scarce 
raise any emotion of grandeur or of sublimity : and the same holds 
in other objects; for we often fim. the mind roused and animated, 

221. Climax.— Grandeur and aablfmity produce their greatest effects otAj within certain 
HmitBL-^entimetita may be strained too fiir.— Elevadon inspire I by tho actions of super 
hipiaa beings, compared with that inspired by our own speciea 
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without being carried to that h^ght This difference may be dis- 
cerned in many sorts of mnsic, as well as in some musical instru- 
ments: a kettle-drum rouses, and a hautboy is animating; but nei- 
ther of them inspires an emotion of sublimity : revenge animates the 
mind in a considerable degree ; but I think it never produoetih an 
emotion that can be turned grand or sublime; and I shall hare 
occasion afterwards to observe, that no disagreeable passion ever has 
that effect. I «m willing to put this to the test, by placing before 
my reader a most spirited picture of revenge : it is a speech of An- 
tony wailing over the body of Caesar : 

Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood ! 

Over thy woundb now do I prophesy, 

(Which like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips. 

To beg the Toice and utterance of my tongue,) 

A curse shall light upon the kind of men ; 

Domestic fury, and nerce oivil strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use. 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 



That mothers shall bat smile, when they behold 

" " " " of \ 

I pity choked with custom of fell deeds, 
Ana CK^ar's spirit, ranging for reven^, 



Their infants quartered by the hands of war. 
All pity choked with custc 



With Ate by his side come hot from hell. 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch's voice, 
vi Cry, napoo / and let slip the doga of war. 
r Juliua CcBtar, Act III. So. 4. 

223. No desire is more general than to be exalted and honored : 
and upon that account chiefly are we ambitious of power, riches, titles, 
fame, which would suddenly lose their relish, did they not raise na 
above others, and command submission and deference ; and it may 
be thought that our attachment to things grand and lofty proceeds 
from their connection with our favorite passion. This connection 
has undoubtedly an effect : but that the preference given to things 
grand and lofty must have deeper root in human nature, will appear 
from considering, that many bestow their time upon low and trifling 
amusements, without havii^ the least tincture of this favorite pas- 
sion ; yet these very persons talk the same language vnih the rest of 
manldnd, and prefer me mor^ elevated pleasures : they acknowledge 
a more refined taste, and are ashamed of their own as low and grov- 
elling. This sentiment, constant and universal, must be the worl: 
of nature ; and it plainly indicates an original attachment in human 
nature to every object that elevates the mind : some men may have 
a greater relish for an object not of the highest" rank ; but they are 
conscious of the preference given by mankind in general to things 
grand and sublime : and they are sensible that their peculiar taste 
ought to yield to the general taste. 

932. Inconvenience of a i<tralned eleyation. No disagreeable passion raises an emotion 
«f sablimlty. Bevenge the^ not— 8r>eech of Antony. 

K28. The desire to be honored. Its effMt8.~>Tbe prefinwiee of the baman misd Ibr 
things grand and lofty 
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'"324. What is said above suggests a capital rale for reaching tli0 
sublikne in such works of art as are susceptible of it : and that is, to 
present those parts or circumstances only which make the greatest 
ngure, keeping out of view every thing low or trivial ; for the mind« 
elevated by an important object, cannot, without reluctance, be forced 
down to bestow any share of its attention upon trifles. Such judi- 
cious selection of capital circumstances, is by an eminent critic styled 
\arandeur of manner (Spectator, No. 416). In none of the fine arts is 
Oiareso great scope for that ruie as in poetry ; which, by that means, 
enjoys a renuirkable power of bestowing upon objects and events an 
air of grandeur : when we are spectators, every minute object presents 
its^f in its order : but, in describing at secx>nd hand, these are laid 
aside, and the capital objects are brought close together. A judi* 
ciotts taste in thus selecting the most interesting incidents, to give 
them a united force, accounts for a fact that may appear surprising; 
■which is, that we are more moved by a apirited narrative at second 
hand, than by being spectatoi's of the event itself, in all its circum- 
stances. 

Longinus exem^plifies the foregoing rule by a comparison of two 
passages (Chapter viii. of the Sublime). The first, from Aristsetts^ 
is thus translated : 

Ye powers, what madness I how on ships so frail "^ 
(Tremendous thought!) can thoughtless mortals sail! 
For stormy seas tbey quit the pleasing plain, 
Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidst the main. 
Far o*er tlie deep (a trackless path) they go, 
And wander oceans in pursait of woe. 
Ko ease their iiearts, no rest their eyes cui find, 
On heaven their looks, and on the waves their mind, 
8unk are their spirits, while their arms they rear, 
And gods are wearied with their fruitless prayer. 

The other, from Homer, I shall give in Pope's translation : 

Burst as a wave that from the doud Impends, 
And swellM with tempests on the ship descends. 
White are the decks with foam: the winds aloud 
Howl o'er tlie mat«ts, and sini? through everv shroud. 
Pale, tremhling, tired, the sailors freeze witii fears, 
And instant death on every wave appears. 

In the latter passage, the most striking circumstances are. selected to 
fill the mind with terror and astonishment The former is a colleo- 
tion of minute and low circumstances, which scatter the thoughti 
and make no impression : it is at the same time full of verbal anti- 
theses and low conceit, extremely improper in a scene of distress. 
But this last observation belongs to another head. X 

The following description of a battle is remarkably sublime, by 
collecting together in the fewest words, those circumstances which 
make the greatest figure. 

Like Autumn's dark »tonas pouting from two echoing hills, towards eofoli 
other approached the heroes; ns two dark streams from high rocks meet aiid: 
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row on the plain, loud, rouflrh, and dark in battle, meet Lnrh/u* and iBlsfiil* 

Chief inixeft his Ktrokes with oh let', htkI uiau with man: atoel Kounda on ateel, 
and helmets are 'ilefi oa lii;<(h: blood bur&iM and Hinoken around; strings mur- 
mur on the polished yew : darts rush along the sky : spears fall like sparks of 
flame that gild the stormy ftioe of night. 

As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the wavea on high, as the last 
peal of thundering heaven,' such is the noise of battle. Though Cormac's hun- 
dred barda were there, feeble were the voioe of a hundred bards to send the 
deaths to future times ; for many were the deaths of the hereea, and wide 
poured the blood of the valiant. — Fingal^ 

The following passage in the 4th book of the Iliad is a description 
of a battle, wonderfully ardent. '^ When now gathered on either 
side, the hosts plunged t<^ther in fight ; shield is harshly l^^d to 
shield; spears crash on the brazen corslets; bossy buckler with 
buekler meets ; loud tumult rages over all ; groans are mixed with 
boasts of men ; the slain and slayer join in noise ; the earth is floating 
round with blood. As when two rushing streams from two maun« 
tains come roaring down, and throw together their rapid waters 
below, they roar along the gulfy Tale : the startled shepherd hears 
the sound, as he stalks oV the distant hills : so, as they mixed in 
fight, from both armies clamor with loud terror arose." But such 
g^eral descriptions are not frequent in Homer. Even his single 
combats are rare. The fifth book is the longest account of a battle 
that is in the Iliad ; and yet contains nothing but a long catalogue 
of chiefe killing chiefs, not in single combat neither, but at a distance, 
with an arrow or a javelin ; and these chie& named for the first time 
and the last The same scene is continued through a great part of 
the sixth book. There is at the same time a minute description of 
every wound, which for accuracy may do honor to an anatomist^ 
but in an epic poem is tiresome and fatiguing. There is no relief 
fi^m horrid languor but the beautiM Greek language and melody 
of Homer's versification, 

225. In the twenty-first book of the Odyssey, there is a passage 
which deviates widely from the rule above laid down : it concerns 
that part of the history of Penelope and her suitors, in whit^h she is 
made to declare in favor of him who should prove the most dexterous 
in shooting with the bow of Ulysses : 

Now gently winding up the fair ascent 
By many an easy step, the matron went : 
Then o'er the pavement glides with grace diviae, 
rWith poUsh'd Oak the level pavements shine ;) 
The folding gates a dazzling light displayed, 
"With pomp of various architrave o*erfayM. 
The bolt, obedient to the silken string. 
Forsakes the staple a^ she pulls the rinar ; 
The wards respondent to the key turn'd round ; 
The bars fall back ; the flying valves resound. 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring ; 
So roar'd the lock when it released the spring. 

fM. Bole for reachinn^ tbe •ablime tn works of art Beepe for ibis role in poetry.— lEik 

it of a spirited narration. Example from Flngal : from the Ulad. 
tt5. VloUitiou of ilie rale above pivcu, in the Odyasey. 
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8T»e moves maJeRtIc thrptigh tlie wealthy room, 
Where treasured ^artnentR cast a rich perfame; 
There from the colamn where aloft it hung, 
JSeftchM, in its splendid case, the bow unstrung 

226. This m\e is idso applicable to other fine arts. Id painting 
it is established, that the principal figure must be put in the strongest 
light ; that the beauty of attitude consists in placing the nobler parte 
jnpat in view^ and in suppressing the smaller parts as much as pos- 
sible ; that the folds of the drapery must be few and large; that' 
fore^shortenings are bad, because they make the parts appear little ; 
and thp^t the muscles ought to be kept as entire as possible, without 
being divided ix^tp sipalT sections. Every one at present subscribes 
to that rule as. applied to gardening, in opposition to parterres split 
into a thousand small parts iu the stifiest regularity of figure. The 
most eminent architects have governed themselves by the same rule 
in all their works. 

227. Another rule chiefly regards the sublime, though it is ap*- 
plicable to every sort of literary performance intended for amuse* 
ment ; and that is to avoid as much as possible abstract and gen* 
eral terms. Such termsi similar to mathemadeal signa, are contrived 
to express our thoughts in a concise manner ; but imae^es, whidb 
are the life of poetry, cannot be raised in any perfection but by in-y 
troducing particular objects. General terms that Qomprehend n. 
number of individuals, must be excepted from that rule : our kin- 
dred, our clan, our country, and words of the like import, though 
they scarce raise any image, have, however, a wonderful power over 
our passions : the greatness of the complex object overbalances the 
obscurity of the image. (See chap, xxii.) 

228. Grandeur being an extremely vivid emotion, is not readity 
produced in perfection but by reiterated impressions. The effect of 
a single impression can be but momentary ; and if one feel sudden- 
ly somewhat like a swelling or exaltation of mind, the emotion 
vanisheth as soon as felt. Single thoughts or sentiments, I know, 
are often cited as examples of the sublime ; but their effect is far 
inferior to that of a grand subject displayed in its capital parts. I 
shall give a fe^ examples, that the reader may judge for hiraseH 
In the famous action of Thermopylae, where Leonidas, the Spartan 
king, with his chosen band fighting for their country, were cut oA 
to the last man, a saying is reported of Dieneces, one of the band^ 
which, expressing cheerful and undisturbed braveiy, is well entitled 
to the first place in examples of that kind. Respecting the number 
of their enemies, it was observed, that the arrows shot by such a 
multitude would intercept the light of the sun. So much the 
better, says he, for we shall then fight in the shade. {Iferodoi%*9f 
Book vii.) 



22<t. Qnmdeur of manner illnstnted in painting and ciiid«iilair» 

827. Abstract and geu<ral terms An exocptiun. 



li^ GKANDSUS AND SUBUMITY. 

Somersa. AU ! Warwiek, Warwick, wert thou as we an, 
We might recover all our loss ligain. > 

The Qaeen from France hath brought a puissant power, 
Even now we heard the news. Ah ! couldfit thou fly 1 
Warwick. Why, then I would not fly. 
^ . JUrd Par^ Bnry VL Act V. So. «• 

Such a sentiment from a man expiring of hi» wonnds, is truly heroio 
and must elevate the mind to the greatest height that can be dona 
by'^a single expression : it vrill not suffer in a comparison with the 
feltnous sentiment Qu'il mowrut of Corneille : the latter is a senti- 
ment of indignation merely, the former of firm and cheerful courage. 
To cite in opposition many a sublime passage enriched with the 
finest images, and dressed in the most nervous expressions, would 
Bckrce be fair : I shall produce but one instance, from Shakspeare, 
whjch sets a few objects before the eye without much pomp of hm- 
guage ; it operates its effect by representing these objects in a climax, 
raising the mind higher and higher till it feel the emotion of grandeur 
in ^perfection: 

The cloud-cappM towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great s^lobe Itself, 
't < Yea, all which it inherit, shall diaaolvc, Aia» ■ 

The cloud-capped totoers produce an elevating emotion, heightened 
by the gorgeous palaee$ ; and the mind is earned still higher and 
higher by the images that follow. Successive images making thus 
deeper and deeper impressions, must elevate more than any single 
image can do. 

229. As, on the one hand, no meAns directly applied have more 
influence to raise the mind than grandeur and sublimity ; so, on the 
other, no means indirectly applied have more influence to sink and 
depress it ; for in a state of eJf vation, the ailfiil introduction of an 
humbling object, makes the Ihll great in proportion to the elevation. 
Of this observation Shakspeare gives a beautiful example in the 
passage last quoted : 

The cIond-cappM towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Leave not a rack behind. Tempest^ Act IV. 8c. i. 

Hie elevation of the mind in the fonner part of this beautiful paa- 
aage, makes the fall great in proportion, when the most humbling 
of all images is introduced, that of an utter dissolution of the earth 
and its inhabitants. The mind, when warmed, is more susceptible 
of impressions than in a cool state ; and a depressing or melancholy 
object listened to, makes the strongest impession when it reaches 
the mind in its highest state oi elevation or cheerfolness. 

But an humbling image is not always necessary to produce that 



Grandonr prodaoed bv reiterated impressions.— Effect of a grand sul^ect dlfli4a]r«4 
ta its enpttal pflrti— Tha saying of Dtoaeeee.— Example vf elimax Ahhb Shakspeare^ 
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ciffoot : a reniark is made above, that in describing superior beings, 
the reader's imagination, unable to siipport itself in a strained elevA* 
tioB, falls often as fftmi a height, and sinks even below its or£nary 
tone. The following instance comes luckily in view ; for a better 
cannot be given: ^^God said, Lot there be light, and there was 
light." L(»^nu8 quotes this passage from Moses as a shining ex- 
ample of the sublime ; and it is scarce possible, in fewer words, to 
convey so clear an image of the infinite power of the Deity ; but 
then it belongs to the present subject to remark that the emotion of 
sublimity raised by this image is but momentary; and that the 
mind, unable to support itself in an elevation so much above nature, 
immediately sinks down into humility and veneration for a being so 
far exalted above grovelling mortals. Every one is acouainted with 
a dispute about that passage between two French cntics (Boileau 
and Huet), the one positively affirming it to be sublime, the other 
as positively denying^ What I have remarked shows that both of 
them have reached the truth, but neither of them the whole truth : 
the primary eSSoot of the passage is undoubtedly an emotion of 
grandeur ; which so far justifies Boileau ; but then every one must 
be sensible, that the emotion is merely a flash which, vanishing in- 
"ttantaneously, gives way to humility and veneration. That indn^ct 
effect of sublimity justifies Huet, who, being a man of true piety, 
and probably not much earned by imagination, felt the humbling 
passion more sensibly than his antagonist did. And, laying aside 
difference of character, Huet^s opinion may, I think, be defended a9 
the more solid ; because in such images, the depressing emotions are 
the more sensibly felt, and have the longer endurance. 

230, The sti^aining an elevated subject beyond due bounds, is ^ 
vice not so frequent as to require the correction of criticism. Bdt 
&lse sublime is a rock that writers of more fire than judgmei^t 
Commonly split on ; and, therefore, a collection of examples may be 
of use as a beacon to future adventurers. One species of false sub- 
lime, known by the name of bombast, is common among writers of 
a mean genius : it is a serious endeavor, by strained description, to 
raise a low or familiar subject above its rank ; which, instead of 
being sublime, becomes ridiculous. I am extremely sensible how 
prone the mind i^ in some animating passions, to magnify its objects 
^yond natural bounds ; but such nyperbolical description has its 
liliiits, and, when carried beyond the impulse of the propensity, it 
degenerates into burlesque. Take the following examples : 

S^antu. '■ Great and high 

The world knows only two, that's Kome and I, 

Mj roof receives me not: 'tis air I tread, 

And at each step I feel mj advanced head 

Knock out a star in heaven. — SefanvSy Ben Jonton^ Ast V. 



tt9. llie effect of introdadng an hambllng object when the mind is In a state of eleratloiu 

ained elevation, fiill8.^—Reii]ii 
beiwccu Boileau aid Huet 



The reader's imagination unabl« lonjr to sost^n itself in a strained elevation, fiilla^— Reuiatlia 
•m the )>aasa{re^IiCt there be Ifg^bt)*' Ac Dispute npuu tt 
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A writer who has no natund eWvalioii of mind, demies nadily 
^Qto bombast ; be atrains above his natural powers, and the violent 
efibat carries him beyond the bounds of ^psopnetj, Boileau ex- 
{MEepses this happily : 

L^^tre i pour d« ntmper, il «e peird dans ht sne. 

• The same author, Ben Jonson, abounds in tiie bombast : 



-The mother, 



Tb' expolfled Apioata, finds thera there : 

"Whom .when she eww lie spread on the aegreeSf 

After a world of fury on herself, 

Tearing her hair, defhcing^ of her face. 

BeAtingr her breasts and womb, kaeehng amazed, 

Crying to heaven, then to them; at laat 

Her drowned voice got up above her woea ; 

And with snoh bla<iK ana letter eiteorationsi 

As might affright the gods, and foree the ann 

Bun backwara to the east; nay, make the old 

Deformed chaos rise again t* overwhelm 

Thtfm <as and all the world), she fills the a&r, 

Upbnuds the heavens with their partial dooms, 

Defies their tyrannous powers, and demands 

What ehe and those poor innocents have transgreasM, 

'That they most suffer sooh a share in Tenffeaaoe. 

JH^uM^ Act V. So. Ipsk 

; I am sorry to observe that the Mowing bombaBt stuff drojpt firom 
|l« pen of Dryden : 

To see thw fleet upon the ocean move, 

Auffels drew wide the cartaina of tlie skies; 
4Jnd heaven, as if there wanted lights abovot 
' For tapers made two glaring comets rise. 

231. Another species of fiilse sublime ib still more faulty thao 

jbombast ; and that is, to force elevation by introducing Imaginary 

'brings without preserving any propriety in their actions^, as if it 

were lawful to ascribe every extrava^noe and inconsistence to 

beings of the pectus creation. No wnters ^re more licentious in 

(jbiat article than Jonson and Dryden : 

Methinks I see Death and the Furies waiting 
What we will do, and all the heaven at leisare 
For the great spectacle. Draw theil yom* swords : . 
.) And if our destiny envy oar virtue • 

Tbehonor of the day, yet let uacaro 
To sell ourselves at sucn a price as may 
Undo the world to bay us, and make Fate, 
While she tempta ours, to fear her own ealath. 

Ot^iKw, Aot V, 

—J The Furies stood on hill N 

Circling the place, tod trembled to see men 

Do more than they : whilst Piety left the field, 

Qrieved for that side that in ao bad a oaase 

They knew not what a crime their valor wae* 

The san stood still, and waSj behind the doad 

The battle made, seen sweatmg to drive up 

His frighted horse, whom still the noise drove backward. 

iWi.AotV 

bouibast Examples ftum Jleo Joitsoa ; Itum Xhydeik 
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An actor on the stage may be guilty of bombast as well as an 
author in his closet ; a certain manner of acting, which is grand 
when supported by dignity in the sentiment and forCiC in the ex- 
pression, is ridiculous where the sentiment is mean, and the expres- 
sion flat 

232. This chapter shall be closed with some observations. When 
the sublime is carried to its due height, and circumscribed within 
proper bounds, it enchants the mind, and raises the most delightfiil 
of all emotions : the reader, engrossed by a sublime object, feels 
himself raised as it were to a higher rank. Considering that efife0t) 
it is not Wonderful that the history of conquerors and heroes should 
be univ^Tsally the favorite entertainment And this fairly accounts 
for what I once erroneously suspected to be a wrens; bias origifially 
in human nature ; which is, that the grossest acts of oppression and 
injustice scarce blemish the character of a great conqueror : we, 
nevertheless, warmly espouse his interest, accompany nim in his [ 
exjdoits, and are anxious for his success : the splendor and enthu- 
aaam of the hero, transfused into the readers, elevate their minds 
&r above the rules of justice, and render them in a great measure 
insensible of the wrongs that are committed : 

For in those days might only shall he admired. 

And valor an heroio virtne eallM ; 

To overcome in battle, and Bubdue 

Nations, and brine home spoils with infinite 

Manslaughter, shiul be held the highest pitch 

Of hnman glory, and for glory done 

Of trlaniph, to be styled great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and sons of gods, 

Destroyers rightlier call'd, and plagues of men. 

Thus fame shall be achieved^ renown on earth. 

And what most merits fame m silence hid. MUton, R xi. 

The irregular influence of grandeur reaches also to other mat- 
iers: however good, honest, or useful a man may be, he is not so 
much respected as is one of a more elevated character, though of 
less integrity ; nor do the misfortunes of the former affect us so 
much as those of the latter. And I add, because it cannot be dis- 
guised, that the remoi'se which attends breach of engagement, is hi 
a great measure prq)ortioned to the figure that the injured person 
makes : the vows and protestations of lovers are an illustrious ex- 
ample ; for these commonly are little r^arded when made to 

women of inferior rank. 

-' - ■ — 

281. False sublime In iotrodaelng imaginary belags. Ezamplea ttom Jonaoa and 
DrydoTi.— BombASt In an actor. 

Wi Cl<}stng ob9erv»t<0ns.~Why the history of conqnaron and heroes ftscinates; vky 
their crimes are palliutetL MUton quoted. — ^Ttia irregular inllaenoe of tbeaantiuMOtw 
graodeur In other instances. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MOnOK AND FOROB. 

233. That motion is agreeable to the eye withoat relation to 
purpose or design, may appear from the amusement it gives to in- 
fants : juvenile exercises are relished chiefly on that acoount 

If a body in motion be agreeable, one will be apt to conclude 
that at rest it must be disagreeable ; but we learn from experience, 
that this would be a rash conclusion. Rest is one of those circum- 
stances that are neither agreeable nor disagreeable, being viewed 
with perfect indifferency. And happy is it for mankind to have the 
matter so ordered : if rest were agreeable, it would disincline us to 
motion, by which all things are performed : if it were disagreeable, 
it would be a source of perpetual uneasiness ; for the bulk of the 
things we see, appear to be at rest. A similar instance of designing 
wisdom I have had occasion to explain, in opposing grandeur to 
littleness, and elevation to lowness of jJace. (See chapter iv.) 
Even in the simplest matters, the finger of God is conspicuous : 
the happy adjustment of the internal nature of man to his external 
circumstances, displayed in the instances here given, is indeed 
admirable. 

234. Motion is agreeable in all its varieties of quickness and 
slowness; but motion long continued admits some exceptions. 
Hiat degree of continued motion which corresponds to the natural 
course of our perceptions is the most agreeable. The quickest mo- 
tion is for an instant ^delightful ; but soon appears to be too rapid : 
it becomes painful by fordbly accelerating the course of our per- 
ceptions. Slow contin\ied motion becomes disagreeable from ati 
opposite cause,, that it retard^ the natural course ci our perceptioBs. 
{See chapter ix.) ^ 

There are other varieties in motion, besides quickness and slow- 
ness, that make it more or less agreeable : regular motion is pre- 
ferred before what is irregular ; witness the motion of the planets 
in orbits nearly circular: the motion of the comets in orbits less 
regular, is less agreeable. 

Motion uniformly accelerated, resembling an ascending series of 
nimiberB, is more agreeable than when uniformly retarded : motion 
upward is agreeable, by tendency to elevation. What then ^hall 
we say of downward rnolion regularly accelerated by the force of 

S88. Motion in Itself agro«able.->-Be6t, a matter jf indifference.— Advantage of tbia 
arrangement 
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gtavky, compared mih upward motion regulaily retarded by the 
same force ? Which of these is the most agi eeable ? This question 
ia not easily solved. 

Motion in a straight line is agreeable ; but we prefer undulating 
motion, as of waves, of a flame, of a ship unwer sail : such motion 
is more free, and also more natural Hence the beauty of a ser- 
pentine river. 

The easy and sliding motion of a fluid, from the lubricity of its 
parts, is agreeable upon that account ; but the agreeableness chiefly 
depends upon the following circumstance, that the motion is per- 
ceived, not as of ono body, but as of an endless pumber moving 
together with order and regularity. Poets, struck with that beauty, 
draw more imaires from fluids in motion than from solids. 

Force is of two kinds ; one quiescent, and one exerted in motion. 
The former, dead weight for example must be laid aside ; for a 
body at rest is not, by that circumstance, either agreeable or disa- 
greeable. Moving force only is my province ; and, though it is 
not separable from motion, yet by the power of abstraction, either 
of them may be considered independent of the other. Both of 
them are agreeable,, because both of them include activity. It is 
agreeable to see a thing move: to see it moved, as when it is 
dragged or pushed along, is neither agreeable nor disagi'eeable, 
more than when at rest. It is agreeable to see a thing exert force ; 
but it makes not the thing either agieeable or disagieeable to see 
force exerted upon it. 

Though motion and force are each of them agreeable, the im 
pressions they make are different. This difference, clearly felt, is 
not easily described. All we <^an say is, that the emotion raised by 
a moving body, resembling its cause, is felt as if the mind were 
carried along : the emotion raised by force exerted, resembling also 
its cause, is Telt as if force were exerted within the mind. { 

To illustrate that difference, I give the following examples. It 
has been explained why smoke ascending in a calm day, suppose 
from a cottage in a wood, is an agreeable object (chapter i.) ; so 
remarkably agreeable, that iandseape-paintera intraduce it upon all 
occasions. The ascent being natural, and without effort, is pleasant 
in a calm state of mind : it resembles a gentlyrflowing river, but is 
more agreeable, because ascent is more to our taste than descent. 
A fire-work, or a jet cTeaUy rouses the mind more ; because the 
beauty of force visibly exerted is superadded to that of upward 
motion. To a man reclining indolently upon a bank of flowers, 
ascending smoke in a still morning is channing ; but a fire-work, 
or SLJet a'eau^ rouses him from that supine postme, and puts him in 
motion. 

A jet (Teau makes an impression distinguishable from that of a 
waterfall. Downward motion beijig natural and without effort^ 
t^nds rather to quiet the mind than to rouse it : upward motion, on 
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the oi>ntn»7, overcoming the renst&nce of gravity, makes an imprdi- 
«on of a great effort, and thereby rouses and enlivens the mind, i/^ 

235. The public games of the Greeks and Romans, which gave 
so much entertainment to the spectators, consisted chiefly in exerting 
force, wrestling, leaping, throwing great stones,* and such-like trials 
of strength. When great forcd is exerted, the eftbrt felt internally 
is animating. The eSbrt tnay be such as in some measure to ov€fr» 
power the mind : thus the explosion of gunpowder, the violence o5 r" 
torrent, the weight of a mountain, and the crush of an earthquake, 
create astonishment rather than' pleasure. 

No quality nor circumstance contributes more to grandeur than 
force, especially when exerted by sensible beings. I cannot make 
the observation more evident than by the followii)g quotations : 



Him the almighty ©©"wer 



HurlM headlong flaming from th* ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition^ there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy th' Omnipotent to umm. 

J'aradise l09tf BookL 



Now storming fury rose,^ 



And clamor such as heard in heaven till now 

Was never ; arms on armor clashing bray*d 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rased ; dire was the noiso 

Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And flying, vaulted either host with fire. 

So under fiery cone together ruah'd 

Both battles main, wmi ruinous assault 

And inextinguishable rage ; all heaven 

Resounded ; and bad earth been then, all earth 

Hod to her centre.shook. 2M. Book vi» 

They ended parle, an^ both addressM for fight 
Unspeakable ; for who, thouc^h with the tongue 
Of angels, can i:elate, or to what things 
Liken on earth conspicaous, that may lift 
Human imagination to such height 
Of godlike power? for likest gods they seemM, 
Stood they or moved, in stature, motion, arms, 
Fit to decide the empire of mat Heaven. 
Now waved their fiery swords, and in the air 
Made horrid circlei* : two broad suns their shields 
Blazed opposite, while Expectation stood 
In horror: from each htwd with speed retired. 
Where erst wa^ thickest fight, th^ angelic throng, 
And left large field, unsafe within the wind 
Of such commotion ; such as, to aet forth 
Great things by small, if Nature^s concord broke, 
Among the constellations war were sprung, 
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Two planets, nshing from aspeot malign 

Of fiercest oppoBi^on, in mid sky 

iShoold combat, and tneir jarring spherea ootfoind. 

Ihid, Bock vi. 

236. "We shall next consider the effect of motion and force in 
c6njunctio&. In contemplating the planetary ^pi^m, what strikes 
us the most, is the spherical figures of the planets, and their regular 
motions; the conception we have of their activity and enormous 
bnlk being more obscure : the beauty acoordingly of that systehi 
raiseA a more lively emotion than 4ta grandeur. But if we could 
Gomprehena the whole system at one view, the activity and irresistible . 
force of these immense bodies would fill us with amazement : nature 
cannot fiiiiush auotlier soene so grand. 

Motion ancl force, agreeible in themselves, are also agreeable by 
their utility when employed as means to accomplish some beneficial 
end. Hence the supevior beauty of scmie machines, where force and 
motion conoor to perfonn the work of numberless hands. Henee 
the beautiful motions, firm and regular, of a horse trained for war : 
Qverj single step is the fittest that can be for obtaining the purposed 
end. But the gfrace of motion is visible chiefly in man, not only for 
1^ reasons mentioned, b«it because every gesture is significant The 
power, however, of agreeable motion is not a common talent: every 
limb of the human l^y has an agreeable and disagreeable motion ; 
some motions being extremely gracefiil, others plain and vulgar; 
some expressing dignity, others meanness. But the pleasure here, 
arising, not singly frcnn the beauty of motion, but from indicating 
character and sentiment^ belongs to different chapters. (Ghaptera zi. 
and XV.) ^ 

I should conclude with the final cause of the relish we have for 
motion and force, were it not so evident as to require no explanation. 
We are placed here in such circumstances as to make industry essen- 
tial to our well-being; for without industry the plainest necessaries 
of life are not obtained. When our situation, therefore, in this 
world requires activity and a constant exertion of motion and force, 
Pt-ovidence indu^ntly provides for our wel&re by making these 
agreeable to us : it weuM be a gross imperfection in our nature to 
make any thing disagreeable that we depend on for existence ; and 
even indifference would slacken greatly that degree of activity which 
is indispensable. 

SMw Tile «fl^ tt muMtm. and Ibree ecn^dned. The planetaiy 8yBt«m.—Motloii aad 
flvree also agreeable from tlieir atilitr.—- Beauty of some machines. — Motion of the war- 
horse. — Grace of motion in man. Net a common talent — ^Flnal canse of oar relish Ibr 
metion and ibroa. 
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' CHAPTER VI. 

KOVBl.TT, AND THE UKSXPSCTBD APPXAEAKCE OF OSJEOTB. 

237. Of all the circumstances that raise einotions, no^t excepting 
beauty, nor even greatness, novelty hath the most powerful influence. 
A new ohject produceth instantaneously an emotion termed womdeTj 
which totally occupies the mind, and for a time excludes all other 
objects. Conversation among the vulgar never is more interesting 
than when it turns upon strange objects and extraordinary eveets. 
Men tear themselves trom their native country in search of things 
rare and new ; and novelty converts into a pleasure, the fatigues and 
even peiils of travelling. To what cause shall we as(nibe these sin- 
gular appearances ? To curiosity undoubtedly, a principle implanted 
m human nature for a purpose extremely beneficial, that of acquiring 
knowledge ; and the emotion of wonder, raised by new and strange 
objects, inflames our curiosity to know more of them. This emotion 
is different from admiration : novelty, wherever found, whether in a 
quality or action, is the cause of wonder ; admiration is directed to 
the person who perfoiins any thing wonderful. 

During infancy, every new object is probably the occa»oii of 
wonder, in some degree ; because, during infancy, every object at 
first sight is strange as well as new : but as objects are rendered 
familiar by custom, we cease by degrees to wonder at new appear- 
ances, if they have any resemblance to what we are acquainted with * 
for a thing must be singular fts well as new, to raise our woftder. 
To save multiplying words, I would be understood to compr^iend 
both circumstances when I hereafter talk of novelty. 

288. In an ordinary train of perceptions, where one thing intro- 
duces another, not a single object makes its appearance unexpect- 
edly (see chap, i.^ : the mind, thus prepared hr the reception of its 
objects, admits tnem one after another without perturbation. But 
when a thing breaks in unexpectedly, and without ^be preparation 
of any connection, it raises an emotion, known by the name of 
turprise. That emotion may be produced by the most £imiliar 
object, as when one unexpectedly meets a friend who was repoHed 
to be dead ; or a man in high life lately a beggar. On the other 
hand, a new object, however strange, will not produce the emotion, 
if the spectator be prepared for the sight : an elephant in India will 
not surprise a traveller who goes to see one ; and yet its novelty will 
raise his wonder: an Indian in Lntain would be much suiprised to 

887. Emotion excited by a new object Conversiitlon that most interests the vnlgnr.-^ 
Motive fur travelling.— Onrioslty beneflclal.— Wonder ard %dmlration distinguished.-^ 
Wonder in Infancy; In advancing years. 
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stumble upoa tn elephaat leedii^ al large in the open fields : bui 
the creatine itael^ to vhich be was aoeuatomed, would not raise hii* 
wonder. 

Surprise thus in seYeral respec<» differs from wonder : unexpect- 
edness is the cause of the fonner evAOtion ; novelty is the cause oi 
the latter. Nor dii&r they lest in their nature and circumstanoesi 
as will be explained by and by. With relation to one circumstance 
they perfectly agree; which is, the shortness of tt^eir duration: the 
instantaneous production of these emotions in perfection may contri 
bute to that effiK^t, in e<Miformity to a general law. That things soon 
decay which soon come to perfection : the violence of the emotions 
may also coatribute ; for an ardent emotion, which is not susceptible 
of increase, cannot have a long course. But their short duration is 
occasioned chiefly by that of their causes : we are soon reconciled to 
an x>bject, however unexpected ; and novelty soon degenerates into 
familiarity. 

2d9* AVliether these emotions be plei^ant or painful, is not a clear 
point It may appear strange, that our own* feelings and their capital 
qualities should affoi'd any matter for a doubt : but when we are 
eogroBsed by any emotion, there is no place for speculation ; and 
when sufficiently calm for speculation, it is not easy to recall the 
emotion with acGuracy. New objects are sometimes terrible, some- 
times delightful : the terror which a tiger inspires is gi'eatest at first, 
and wews off goaduaUy by familiarity : on the ether hand, even 
women will a<^owledge that it is novelty which pleases the most 
in a new fashion. It would be rash, however, to conclude that 
wonder is in itself neither pleasant nor painful, but that it assumes 
either quidity according to circumstances. An object, it is true, that 
hath a threatening appearance, adds to our ten-or by its novelty : 
but from that experiment it doth not follow that novelty is in itself 
diaegreeable ; hr it is perfectly consistent that we be delighted with 
an object in o«ie view, and terrified with it in another : a river in 
flood, swelling over its banks, is a grand ai^d delightful object ; and 
yet it may produce no small degree of fear when we attempt to cross 
it : courage and nuignanimity are agreeable ; and yet^ when we view 
these qualities in an enemy, they serve to increase our terror. In 
the same manner, novelty may produce two effects clearly distin- 
guishable (vom each other : it may, directly and in itself, be agree- 
able; and it may have an opposite effect indirectly, which is, to in- 
spire terror : for when a new object appears in any degree dangerous, 
our ignorance oi its powers and qualities affords ample scope for the 
imagination to dress it in the most frightful colors. The first sight 
of a lion, for example, may at the same instant produce two opposite 
feelings, — the pleasant emotion of wonder, and .the painful passion 
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of terror: the novelty of the ohje^ prodiiees the fecmer diredty 
and contributes to the ktter mdiredlj; Thu8^ wh«n the tidijeot is 
analyzed, we find that the power which novelty hath indirectly to • 
inflame terror, is perfectly oonsiBlent wkh its being 4n lenrery dreiim- 
stance agreeable. The matter may be put in the dearest light bj 
adding the following, circumstances : — U a lioa be first seen from a 
place of safety, the spectacle is altogether agreeable, without the 
least mixture of terror. It^ again, the Sivt sight puts ua within reach 
of that dangerous animal, our terror may be so great as quite to eccp 
elude any sense of novelty. But this &et proves not that wonder is . 
painfbl : it proves only that wonder may be excluded by a more 
powerful passion. Every man may be made certain^ from his own. 
experience, that wonder raised by a new object which is in^^enaive 
is always pleasant; and with respect to ofifensive objects, it appears 
from the foregoing deduction, that the same must held as long aa . 
the spectator can attend to the novelty. X 

240. Whether surprise be in itself pleasant or patvftd, is a quea* 
tion no less intricate than the former. It is obtain thai surprise in* 
flames our joy when unexpectedly we meet with an old friend, and 
our terror when we stumble upon any thing noxious. To clear that 
question, the first thing to be remari^d is, that in some instances an 
unexpected object overpowers the mind, so as to produce a moment* 
ary stupefaction : where the object is dangerous, or appears so, the* 
sudden alarm it ^ves, without preparation, is apt totally to unhinge 
the mind, and for a moment to suspend all its HuniUiea, even thou^t < 
itself;* in which state a man is quite helpless, and, if he move at 
all, is as like to run upon the danger as from it. Surprise carried 
to such a height cannot be either pleasant or painfid ; because the . 
niind, during such a momentary stupe&ction, is in a good measure, 
if not totally, insensible. 

K we then inquire for the character of this emotion, it must be 
where the unexpected object or event produceth lesa violent effects. 
When a man meets a friend unexpectedly, he is^said to be agreeably 
surprised ; and when he meets an enemy unexpectedly, he is said to 
be disagreeably surprised. It appears, then, that the sole effect of 
surprise is to swell the emotion raised by the object .And that effect 
can be clear.y explained: a tide of connected perceptions fflide 
gently into the mind, and produce no perturbiltion ; but an object 
brealang in unexpectedly, sounds an alarm, rouses the mind out of 
its calm state, and directs its whole al|||[tion to the object, which, 
if agreeable, becomes doubly so. Severacircumstances concur to 
produce that effect : on the one hand, the agitation of the mind, 

* Hence the Latin names for surprise, torpor^ ontmi $k^fior, 

$89. New obieets nometlmes terrible— sometimes ajo'eeable: jtt noTelty not In itself 

disagreeable. Kovelty may prmluoe t^o effects— an agreeable one dtreetly, a i 
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and ite keen attentton, pr^sre it in the most dfeotual nuumer finr 
reeeiving a deep impraasion : on the other hand, the object^ by its 
Bttdden and unforeaeen appearance, makes an impression^ not grad* 
uaUy^ as expected objects do, but as at one stroke with its whole 
foice. The drcumstanoes are preeiseiy similar where the object is 
in itself disagreeable.* iX^ 

241. The pleasure of norelty is easily distinguished from that of 
variety : to produce the latter, a plurality of objects is necessary ; the 
former arises from a circumstance found in a single object Again, 
where objects^ whether coexistent or in succession^ are sufficiently 
diversified, the pleasure of variety is complete, though every single 
object of the train be &railiar ; Init the pleasure of novelty, direcvdy 
opposite to familiarity, requires no diversification. 

There are different degi-ees of novelty, and its effects are in pro^« 
poctiosu The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a seeood 
time after a long interval ; and that in this case an object takes on 
fiOBue appearance of novidty, is certain from experience : a large 
bnildiBg <^ many parts variously adorned, or an extensive field em* 
belEsbed with tiees^ lakes, temples, statues, and other ornaments, 
will appear new oftener than once : the memory of an object so 
complex is soon lost, of its parts at leasts or of their arrangwnent 
But experience teaches, that even without any decay of remembranoe, 
absence abne will give an air of novelty to a once &miliar object ; 
which is not surprising, because familiarity wears off gradually by 
absence : thus a person with whom we have been intimate, return- 
ing after a long interval, appears like a new acquaintance. And dis- 
tance of filace contributes to this appearance, no less than distance 
of time : a friend, for example, after a short absence in a remote 
country, has the same air of novelty as if he had returned after a 
longer interval fix>m a place near home : the mind forms a connec- 
tion between him and the remote country, and bestows upon him 

* What Marshal Saxe terms le ecmr hvmain is no other than fear occa- 
sioned hy Bnrprise. It is owinjgf to that cause that an ambash is generally so 
destruotive : inteUiffence of it beforehand renders it harmless. The Marshal 
giyes from Csesar^s Commentaries two examples of what he calls le cmtr humain* 
At the siege of Amiens bv the Gauls, Caesar came up with his army, which did 
not exceed 7000 men, ana began to intrench himself in such hurry, that the 
DarbariaoB, judging him to be afraid, attacked his intrenchments with great 
spirit. Burmff the time thev were filling up the ditch, he issued out with his 
cohorts ; and, by attacking tnera unexpectedly, struck a panic that made them 
fly witti precipitation, not a single man offering to make a stand. At the siege 
of Aleaia, the Gauls^ infinitely s^i^rior in number, attacked the Boman lines 
of circumvallation, m order to'raibe the siege. Csesar ordered a body of his 
men to march out silently, and to attack them on the one fiank, while ne with 
aooUker body did the same on the other flank. The surprise of being attacked, 
when they expected a defence only, put the Gauls into disorder, and gave an 
easy victory to CsBsar. 

140. 'Whether surprise be pleasant or pafnfUI : (1) when It produces violent efl^ts 
(2) when effects are less vtoieDt "^by sorprlfie baa Uie effect of swelling the eutotfc* 
taUed by the oblect. 



the-Eingulantj of the objects he has seen. For the same reaaoii, 
when two things, equally new and singular, are presented, the spee- 
tator balances between thera ; but when told that one of them ia 
the product of a distant quarter of the worid, he no longer hesi- 
tates, but clings to it as the more sinsuiar. Hence the preferenoe 
given to foreign luxuries, and to foreign curiosities, which appear 
rare in proportion to their original distance. 

242. The next degree of noveHy, mounting upward, is found in 
objects of which we have some inftNrmatioii at second hand ; for 
description, though it contribute to fiuntliarity, cannot altogether re» 
move the appearance of novelty when tb^ object itself is pre* 
senied : the firet sight of a lion occasions some wonder after a 
thorough acquaintance with the conectest pictures and statues ot 
that animal. 

A new object that bears some distant resemblance to a known 
species, is an instance of a third degree of novelty: a strong re- 
semblance among individuals of the same species, prevents almost 
entirely the effect of novelty, unless distance of place or some other 
circumsuince concur ; but where the resemblance/is faint, some de- 
gree of wonder is felt, and the emotion rises in proportion to the 
taintness of the resemblance. 

The highest degree of wonder ariseth from unknown objects that 
have no analogy to any species we are acquainted with. Shat^ 
speare, in a simile, introduces that species of novelty : 

As glorioas to the Biffht 
As IS a winsred meAsen^r from heaven 
Unto the white upturned wondering eye 
Oi'fnortals, that full back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing do ads, 
And sailH upon the botom or the air. 

One example of that species of novelty deserves peculiar atten- 
tion ; and that is, when an object, altogether new, is seen by one 
person only, and but once. These circumstances heighten re- 
markably the emotion : the singularity of the spectator concurs 
with the singularity of the object, to inflame wonder to its highest 
pitch.' 

243. In explaining the effects of novelty, the place a being o^ 
cupies in the scale of existence, is a circumstance that must not be 
omitted. Novelty in the individuals of a low class is perceived 
with indifference, or with a very slight emotion : thus a pebble, how 
ever singular in its appearance, scarce moves our wonder. The 
emotion rises with the rank of the obje(ft ; and, other circumstances 

S41. Pleasnro of novelty distin^lshed from that of variety.— Different degrees «f 
novelty and their effecU The lowest degree.— Objects soryeyed a second time after a 
long Interval. 
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However natural novelty may be, it is a matter of experience, 
that those who relish it the most are careful to conceal its influence. 
Love of novelty it is tru^ prevaij^.iji. children, in idlers, and in men 
of shallow understanding ; and yet, afler all, why should one be 
ashamed of indulging a natural propensity? A distinction will 
afford a satisfactory ansi^dr.^ Nt> inahiiiivMomed of curiosity when 
it is indulged in order to acquire knowledge. But to prefer any 
thing merely because it is ii««Fy siiom * mean taste, which one 
ought to be ashamed of: vanity is commonly at the bottom, which 
kads ^thise who. are'defoieni in taate to 'prefer iHingsi odd, tsO^ot 
singulai^ in or^er U^ difidogniBk tbeidBelvea froin* othel]&: Ahdi km 
iMft^ that appetite, as abofv6 mentioned, seigni i^iefly .aincng pexaoBii 
of Ja tneant iaste, who are ignobaot of refindd waad .efegaiat pleagnrasi 
. 244. One filial •oautet of) Wonder, hiiDi^; abova, is, rtbattbis tmion 
tion is : intended to sfchnuiatte our curidsi|y. Another, somewhat 
diffefent, is^ tb prepare the viiDdf fD7 receifiBg'de&p'iiiBpressiona ql 
Qav4>b|eot8; i An >a(}quaiiitance "with ■ th^.irarfi^iisi tfaingK'thait maj^ 
affiiat'Us, and with their* firopertves, i8>«Baeiitia) to 'oiiri 1^0114)6111^ £ 
itt»r '4dlli a stigfat ;ar> sapfiHIrnal 'ae<|UBiiitaiioei'bi9 suffioknt; tfaaji 
ought to be so deeply engraved on the mind, as to bb . ready ifiv 
use ap<ln eveiy ocoaaien;* Now, in: osder.. to: make a ^p impkes- 
ncoif'it is wisely •contiived^, that things j^boudd b^ -inlarddnoed tor <hiI> 
aeofiaiDiaQGewitb a- q»rtain pbmp itnd <'fic36QiiRty 'pardduotive of A 
vivid emotion. When the impression is ono^.DBdiljiraaile, the iemw 
tixmM M/relty^ kemg no longbr n^odsaosyi, vavisbetb/akn^tt irnktan^ 
taaeoiisly ; niev^ to return^ unless where' ihe iibpresaiba' haraeui 
tO'^be obliieiat^ by length of tinie or <>tbtc medni^v ^^ wbioh 
case • tbei ^ aecend introducmon bath' wfsaij^iXm same ctoleitamly witt 

tfae&Vt. - t • '. <l t; . 'V . i 

I^edgzfiBg.wisdom. ia-. nowbero inord> legiUe ithaii iiixtbis pait :cl 
^b^bumali frame.. K]idwol!9eebdidtiiot'8&c^iisiq»v«ty pecufi^ 
maimer,' their iiDfJcresaiona would be<ao alig^fii»isear(36 tiy/be of/ SDjf 
*lBO' in life: on the. otber h«|id^ did' oljeiatoiocmtiiiue to afieobttl 
ieiifAy a/w at^^t^ ibe miodlAvoiild bo totally^ omgiioas^ witb tbon^ 
itod.bav^ no rooia; left eitber for aetkm 6r;i!edhctk>B^ s < 'i 

. liu»' final, cause <of mifviie it adll mora e^d^at tbiui of noiiroh^ 
Self*k)9i^ makes bs vigiiiintly attentive to>i6elf»|ineaeprfltion;; butael^ 
lova,''wiiicb opeiatefr by means of reaaoki and^teAeetioQ, 4ind impeli 
noti the minil to any pactifvilar object oir' from: ill,; Js a' priseipia im 
eool ft>r a sudden emermsey: Ian objedt breaidng.in' tmexpectedljR 
affords! no titoe for deliberation; and^ in thdnfeiease^thiijagitatioiLfil. 
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m^rise com68 in seaipcmftliy to linm Belf^lbre into aioltoti: watfM 
gtv^ the alarm ; and; i^' there b^ any appearance of danger^ our 
nvhole force is instantly sunimoned up to shim or to prav^nt it 
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' >245. Such is the nature df man, that hie poweni azid faoi^tiea wm 
•oon blunted h^ exerbiae. The jtetnrm of ue^, suspending all no- 
mnW, are not fuone suffiqient to preserve him in vigor; dariii^.iiia 
wtiaag hours, amusemeht by intervals ia requisite to BDbead >his 
mind ^om seaioua oocupiation. To that end, nature hath ikldly 
iluude a provision of many objects^' whioh may he distinguished by the 
epithet of fut&20, beoaiine they raise in u^ a p^cuHar emodoft ex- 
ppreised externally by laufhUr: ithst emotion is pleasant ; an^t being 
aJ3o mirthiul, it most successfaSly unbend^ the inirid and recruits the 
il>i^ Imagination omtributoa a part by Binkiplymg such dbj«ta 
Without end. 

Ludicrous is a general term^ signifying, as may appear !fit^ its 
derivation, what is playboooie, sportive,, or jocular. LudUcrous^iti^ese-' 
hi^ seems the genus, of which rimble is a speoies,! limited as above 
loiwhat makes us lau^. 

-.24^. However easy it may be, concerning any particuUur objeot^ 
10 sfj whether it be nisible or not^ it. seems difficult, if at all "pnc^ 
tioaille, to establish any general character by which ob^ts of that 
Ifiaiid ipay be disdnguidied from othets. Kor is that a singular case ; 
for, upon a review, we find the same difficulty in most of the arciel^s 
already handled. Th^ ia nothing more easy, viewing a particnilar 
afeject, than to prononnito that it is beautiful or ugly, grand or little ; 
l^ut. were we to attempt general rules lor ranging objects under dif* 
iir^t classes^ acoorduig to these, qualities, we 8lx>uld be mucth 
gfwrelled. A sepamte^ cause increases the difficulty of diatinguishing 
risible objects by a g^ral ehiaractet: all men are not equallv^ a^ 
Med by risiible objects^ nor tlte same man at all times ; for, iamgh 
fpifitay a thing will nifike Um laugh outrighti^ which scarce pi^ovokes 
a smiie in a grave mood«. . Bisible objects^ however, are oiixsmaaciibed 
erithi!^ o^rt^im fimitavlkioh I ahall. suggest, without pretending to 
id^raegr. And, in tl»e first place^ I observe that no object is idSble 
bub wl-ftt .appeals sligfal,, littj|j^, or trivial; for we laugh at nothing 

S44 Final causes of wonder. — Designinff wisdom hen shown. — ^Final oause of surprlsck 
« 'tis. 'VMetiM or f Mble olDedts. 'fioW i*-nttlpHed.^IiadiorOQft and ti«ii>to ^V"-^ ^^^~ 
folsbed. ^ 
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ibfli 1$ of iipj^ort^ncQ to our own inlierest or to that of others. A 
real distress raises pity and therefore cantiot be nsibie ; but a sligt^ 
QX iaugiaary distre^ which moves not pity, is risible. The aidveit^' 
tore of tlie fuUipfrinills i^ Don Quixote, is extremely risible; so m 
flie soetie wfaera oanoho, in a dark nighty tmnblii^ ipto a pit, ancl^ 
attaching himself to the side by hand and foot, hangs there in tern* 
ble dismaj till die mo/miag^ when he discovers himself to be withifl[ 
a foot of the bottom. A nose remarkably long or short, is risible:; 
biit to want it altogether, (ar frpm provoking laughter, raises horror 
in the spectator. Secondly^ With, respect to works both of nature 
and of ait, none of them are risible but what are out of rule, soma 
remarkable 4ef^t or excess; a very long vislige, for example, or a 
vety shoit on^e. ECeno^ nothing just^ proper, decent, beaut;iful, pro- 
|)0rtioaed, or gnmdi ia risible. 

2^7. Even from this slight sketch it will readily be conjectured 
that the emotion raised by a risible object is of a nature so singula^ 
m scarce to find place while the mind is ocoujHed with any oth^ 
passion or emotion ; and the conjecture is verified by experience, fov 
we scarce em find that emotion blended m^h any other. Ohq 
emotion I mnst except ; and that is, contempt raised by certain iu^ 
l^prieties ; every improper act inspires us with som^ degree c| 
eonterapt for the author; and if an improper acjt bo at the same tun^ 
mt)le to provoke laughter, of which blunders and absurdities am 
noted instances, the two emotions of contempt and of laughtet unite 
intimately in the mind, and produee externally what is termed a 
laugh of deridon ot cf 9com. Hence objects that cause laughter 
may be distinguished into two kinds ; they are either ruible or ridie-' 
ulous. A risible object is mirthful only ; a ridiculous object is both 
mirthful and contemptible. The first raises an emotion of laughter 
that is altogether pleasant ; the pleasant emotion of laughter raised 
by the other, is blended with the painful emotion of contempt, and 
the mixed emotien liteiwed i^ /emotion (ff ridicule. The pain a 
ridiculous object gives me is resented and punished by a laugh of 
deriadn. A riaiUe ^|tj^ on the ptber haiid« ^ves me no, pain ; it is 
altogeiher pleas^l by a certain wt^ pf titillatioQ, which is expressed 
externally by mirthful laughter. BidicvU, will be more fully ex- 
plained iUfterwerda; the present ^apter is appi^opriated to the other 
emotion. 

Bisible ol^jectB at«,so.oopMnp]^ and .90 well undeiiBtbod, tlhat it is 
iintieoes^aiy to ^oasuqtie pef^c or .time ,upon them. Take the few 
Allowing WMnptea; , . 

MkUtqf. i'dft teanembMt lii|n.fiJtX71ffn9|it]f:ifip,7liko aimiu n^de afjter 8ap|BT 
'ofjfi oiieiN^piiriQg* ■ W.ben Jbe was, uojkQd, b^ waa fpr all the world like a forKea 
raiilaK with * head funtiasticflJIjcsi^ ' ' 



IML Wiif kUOmH te dMiofiitoh rWbl« olijects hjrt ew»nl e^«racter.— Two.limltt imr 
MtiMlilor 



rMkto •l^^fkkr- I^OBilQiiUote.— A ntMe.— W4i9li vni works both of niftoiw Md 



BBSEMBLAKdlS Mti^D^ iftlsitAlLmJDK, 




eprried'm a bas^t, like a (>aitonf pf bntobet^wal; tcAl^t^ b^4lixWli fatatHll 

• kf^cf '^yaliJoi-i^i/l^ei^Jciagv «£ tl« Woip^W^ a8.j$<Qn).f»f iufU, I sboftl^: 
^ovo. i I badj b«an drovr 0,^0, 1)1^^ tl|at tbe-)Sbore w«« pbelvyana BhallowJ a' 
dQ^tb tMt I abhor: for theTVater sw^ir^ a intCti ; fand ^at'a^'dilllgr t^^ot^l^ I 
Ibive b4e^ Vhetl I fmd beefn-sweB^lt > I AbaMdhiiviavbeeii a inooiAkttn|Ofniai»i 

ar. • . .■••'.' .-. '. ./ •• : Mftrif Fiw <2^:^^f»^r».A«ft ^^^.H i^- ■ ; 

<• HtUMJi. tUtiys :fx>t ^1)^ ibeiir,. Mf^tor 3ro^WF4>f^ I iiavepii^einod tf bfipg 
tki« inr<)iiiiiin to f^il for y^jir good. %iDg. thus prammed in tb'e biasket; '&' cdapie 
of Fbrd^A knavefiy hin hindB, wore^ctfjed ibitti by th^ir mlltresa, td Mrr^ mjpp iot 

ge name of foal clothes to Datcbet-lane. Tlitihf toola i^A:ov^tbeir^otiiljt|^l 
et.thejealowkmiviBthfij^iQ^is^r li> tbe dio<M:, "vho a^k^d them ODoe ortwic^ 
wh«t they bft<i i^ tbfiii:.bfisket. I qaaked for ftar^lcBt the lui^tib Itbav^ W(tald 
Aavo fteurched it; bli^ Fatb, brfifdciiig he sbodld be%««Mk(Al, Judd hia; hiadi 
tVell/oo wetit Yte 'fbritf'Maroli, imd twurhiv'oatX f<»r fdllf 4^®f() ^^^ ma^rk 
Ijhiil seqnelj Ma^^er, PB|'0(^. I suffpsed tue p^mgs.of thjrlBe -egregiouB d'eatbis: 
travail iulorerubi? irktU, ta be . detected bV^ 3dalbits';H>ttett -11)6(1 -Wither { 
next, tp be c6m|^a88e4 hk^ a good bilbo, it) tli^ciltMiifUiacaof a neck, hU%jt» 
^iiit^-hoel lo4i«a& ; find jkkeiitfRbo stojip^f^ ^»;J^ke*a<atf-5^Hg^ c}if^^^^^°« ^^ 
fetiukiDe dptl^e. tbut t)%ttea .in tb^ir o^n greatte. Tbbk bithai, a man of my 
kiduey V think of that t^at am ks subj^cti to heai'to^ bxkttetr; a taian of ^^{tikl 
0kt ditrdoltition and Vtkir ; il m^ a 'Miraolt to ^Mcapajaalfiwiiliop: > [^Jad, in.tb^ 




cmrrm ViU; - ^ 'X • 

* ' - >;■•••».■. <^ :, t • . ,. , , . i, J.. •.'., . I. , • , 

^ 248., l^AviKC^ di^Qs^ tipsd' qlnil^ii^a^ ctt^^tth^ 4)f nngk 
^IjjeclA .that seem peculi^Vlf^ (^d^ti^ded Mritii '^^Htidtsm, vrt ftoo^df 
accordip^ to the method propo^d 7d tbe'clisrpt^'bf t^iOiy,'ta Uu 
relations of objects, bdginmng witH fhcs 1^lAti(ms;<x^t««ettlfciiailoe and 
diwimilitude.. 

l1iQ coQoectioii that man tikth^i^fllh-the b«1fig^M<]lmid'hm^ 
quires 'some acquaintance witli'tH^r'tfAttire^'tJbcir j^o^t^'ftnd thdhr 
qualities^ for regulating his conduct For aoqttiniigf 4i Itxranch of 

• Ktiovledge 80 esdi^utiiArto our wej^-ltokig'y tnottve* al<an« ojT reasoii 
and interest are pot j^dfici^t: nature. l)ath providently su^radded 
c^rit^t^j' A Tigorous {^ropekAiyy which hever is at "rest This pr6- 

Two kinds of objocte causing lli\i^r.—D<flffie etf .'ttMnPeMilUd'llf 'iWaMtfa^jMI) ^« 
fidiotUifut one. Examples from Shakspean. ^ <i nj 
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cUw.us to- f^mW^ 9^^t^ ^^ of4^ V> 4^»c^ver ^^; 4j%ei\c^ .^ 

]^.e^IQb!$^)€e ^mp^g , t^bjects oi ;t)i^ same .kiiid, ^ £s^{nnita4^ 
^OJQg pbj^fc? pf,4?%^|at Jiipds, ,ave too obyipOs anj:; fipailiar l^ 
ij«M.ify jPW cjunppity ui aqy degjre^ ;[ i^ gyatifiijatipA )i|^ }n .idBcpv^ 
hg 4ifi^i'^(i<H^ (fi??^Dg .t)iiifgs ,wi)er« r^mbL^^cQ prevmK a^Ki re; 
.e^Qft\)laj9pe^yJb^e 4ifl^rS^n(^|jy:^vftila., , i%mjt di%e;afie,m ipcjivi^^ 
nais'^f tbe^i^n^ loQd pf.pJaats pr .anin^aja , is 4f^me4 A 4i^^^f} 
while t)^ Jiwpy pa^jiMw JQ- wbich tb«y flg?^ are nfefffccted : aoS 
ja diii<^^i^D* Idftl^ M^y i«^mblance ]i3 ^^edfly ji^marjcedj Ti^t^ut ,ai- 
ttnding ,U>. tbe.,inaaj. part^ieulajis i^ whiii;^ jtb^y diiOter* < ' • . ; . : r 

.249.: At9WPwison, }i9w^vei:j,may 1)0 tpa for ^fretcbed, Whesfj 
^S&refijc$i^. ofj .res^ial^lances ^r^.cs^^d l?ejo^ .fi^jta^ , ppuudj^ th^ 
apf)eaj: 8(ig))(;,jwd' tnvii^h and fpV.tbat >ea^p ,iiviU nu(ft :pe're|i&bje;i 
|;^aTOP.pi,4ft4^riy^J ^u^b p^pj)eDaity i^ tWe to gratify .P^<;)X, 
cwnosity ,i^.pai;flflaJBr,,iMt ^V^p ^ni.ft5g,;gO!w vntf;p .]«fe 4p4. flW| 
GQippairi^a^.too 4igi|^t,to fifibrd ^^sfactioQ. EeQce we n'jQqui^^ 
inKtaoires, 9fDpqg JpgiqiW pf j(^^stip<3tip»/9,,¥r7iiiQVt fiuy solid difle|^ 
«QC9 ; a»d Jtw?npe>'.tW frequj^,fn^l;«Jipe^. ipjong, ppiet^ ^d, pr^tpi^ ^ 
Smiles wjjt^put: wiy w&tf r^xf^aiqc^ ^^k^p^ro, Yf\\h }^^com^xQ^ 
ftMpor, p4ic^.iwh 4|§^ppp^i^.:^Q.fin?ji^i^n^ 
inp^tb ^ a'We»kiiia|L^c^B^btai^)ei.ibi^^,i^^ poi^jjf 

i^for^w:. ... ■ ,,• . ._■ '. ,. \ .\ j' 

faw, it;yf)H'loo>lc,vl,tb«m^l^'of liUpr^^^ ypff gall #pd, m tfe 

oompansona betweeii Maceaon and MoDmoQth. thai the oituations, I6ok yos^ 
is l)oth alilds: Thtire is a riVe^ m Mii<icd6n; thiije i» alBdmoKovcr a river'lfi 
MoumooUif it<k)'aUtod Wye 9^ MdVmouelv h»t i^ is .oat of, zhy prains wUai i^ 
^e ntm^ o^ the oth.^ river :. but it ;» otH poe, >'tia as like as my i|ngei» to jxfy 
nngersj- arid there is aalmonsih both. i<^^'-rt'*^-»fc Ai^^*»iriA,.»:.i;«»«r^n Vto«.«^ 

*>f JiolfH]ltoi(thVlitb ia «i>ii]^ alter H i| 




tbipga.! . AieisaMor, God 1^9^,9, and j^fui .k^o^i fn ^J^ ''W®^^ -. ^- - 

andTuswra^hSf and hia cholarf, and. his n^oods, and hia displeasares, and i^b 
mdrgnfliions; imd'aUo l)em^ a frttle intoxioates In hia prains, did/in faiB*alcMl 

, kill his pest friend Clytus* 




month, 

iifit:, aa Al4fiaac^( 

9)00 Uarry M 

avay the fat .^.., 

tSV^y buiit kriAVer|i|a^ and mpetcar; <i' have (brgdtiiilf Hatiie. ' 

Guwer, Sir John Falstaff. .-*.*. 

FluelUtn, That is he : I tell you there is good nien pom at Monmouth. 

/ Mi^^mmy F. Ao( IV. So. 18. 

250. Instruction, no doubt, is tbe cbief end of comparison ; but 
tbiit' it id'no«' th«l oMrly Isnd ^vtfill be e^dklt fr4)m oonsideriag) tbftt' b 
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148. Wbat relstioMof obJ«ct8 to ba considerecL—WhAt provision ia made for aecorlBi 
ew MQtiahitance with aairoundlng o^ecta?— Why does cariosity Incite os to ooinpare ob* 

' U9. A e<»fiiiarisMi may be smiclied too iiur. Esanpla. 
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• • f 

dotoifyariscm taaj^'bp eitiplojdd wifh succeas to pot ft tinbject ink 
ttroDg point of view. A liVely Idea is fortned <x a. man's courage, 
b^ likening it to that of a lion ;. and elocjuenoe is exalted in our im'- 
iginatibn,. oy comparii^g it to kiiver overflowing its banks, ancl in- 
volving all in 7^ impetuotts course. The sathe etiect is produced by 
contrast: a in^n in prosperity becomes liiore «eDfflble of Iris happit> 

K8 by opposing his condition to that of a person hi want c^ bread. 
u« cotnpan^n is aqhseKient to poetiy as well as to philosophy : 
Kid, \yith respect to both, the foregoing lob^ei'vation holds equallr, 
at resemblance among objects of the same kind, and dissimilituae 
among objects of diflbrent ^inds, have no eflect i such a conipariBon 
neither tends to gratify out curiosity, nor to set the objects ccxnpared 
(b a stronger h'^t : two apflittliehts in a palace, sin^lar in shape, 
AiisQ, and ft^AiitOTe, ihake separately as good a figure as ^hen com* 
l^red ; and the same obsei-vation is applicable to two similar copajct^ 
^ents in .a g^deU : OQthe other hand, oppose a regular building to 
uMl of Wa^', or a good.pioiMre to a towbiing hiT), or bven a little 
tlog to a large horse, and the contrast irill pn^iuee no effect. . But 
a rei^mblance between objects of diderent kinds, aiid a difference 
.Between objects of* the same kind, have remarkably an enlivening 
llffect Ihe poeps, suijjh of diem as h^ye a just taste, draw all their 
iitnitesfrom things that in die' main differ ^widekyfrom^ the piincipai 
ilibject; and they n^er attempt tiie contrast but where the thingft 
have a common genus and a resemblance in the capital circuny- 
fiances ; place togpther a large and. a skBall 'rifled aniflCkal of the same 
t^cies, the on^ will appear greater^ the other less, than when viewed 
iMiparately : when wOc oppose beauty to deformitv,, each ^lakes a 
Ipreater figi^re by the com^rison. We cem^&ne the dress of diffe»«- 
^t nations with cui^osity, but without surpiise ; because they have 
MO such resemblance in the capital part» aa to please us by ciontcfist* 
fng the smaller parts. But a new cut of a ^eve'or of a pbcket en- 
ehants by i^ novelty, and in opposition to the forzter fsishion, r&Jsef 
some degree of surprise* 

^^51. Ihat resemblance and dissimilitude have an enKvening effect 
Mpon objects of sight, is made suffiqiently evident; a^d that thej 
have the same e$ect up(»i objecta of the other senses, is also certain* 
It^or is that taw confined to the external senses ; for characters con* 
trasted make a greater figure by the opposition: lagOy in the tragedy 
^( Othello, sa,^^ 

Ji«'baUi ft daily beauty in his life 
Ti^at makes me uffly. 

n. i . .. . I . . • . . • . 

Hie diaracter of a fop^ and. of a foug^ warripr, are nowhere mor^ 

successfully contrasted than in Shakspeare : 
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260. The cdiief ead vf oompmiaoi: what n^mt end N-Bew do ire.QpiiTey a ttroDg l4sa 
•f a man's courage : of a innn*B ctogaence ?>~SeM<al»lap«e among olgecto of U»e Mine |c|d4 
and diwimilitude among objecta of a difTereiit kind. The converse of Uita. 



Hskpwr, Mf H«ge, l.dUi ^ep}r |}Oiifvi»oiien ; i 

But X rememoer, wbeo the fi^lit was don«. . 
When 1 was dry with rago, and e^eme toil, ' 

Breathless and faint^ leaning npdii mj sirord. 
Came there a certain losd, ^eaf tfi"}!/ dress'a, 
Fresh qb a bridegroom ;"ana h)s bhin, new^reap^d, 
fihow'*d like a stnbble-Uhd at harVeAt-home. 
He wasperAimed likdainlUiner;: . , ; 

And *twixt bis finffjer and l^s Uittmb bo held 
A poancet-box, which ever and akon 
H« rave his nose ;--and still he sihUedf and talk'd : 
And as the soldVeni bare dead bodies 1^, 
He caird th«ftfi imtaaght kimTeSy uin^iMioerly, 
To bring a eSeveniy anhahdsom^eoine"t 
Betwixt the wibd and his nobility !' . 
With many h<^day and lady terme * 
He questionM me t amon^ the rest^ demanded 
My prisoners, in year Mnjeety^s behalf. 
I then all smarting with my'won&d^ -beinfgaU'd 
Td bd so pibftterM trith a pKTphijay^ f ' 
Oat of my grief, m^ my impatience, 
Answer'd negleotinely, I kuoii; not wh/^t.: 
He should, or should not ; for he mdde 6ie mad, 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, . 

Of gans. and drams, and wounds ; (God save tKe tnark I) 
And telling me, tlie sov'rcignest thing o& earth 
Was parmocity, for an iaward bruise ; ' 
And thal^it tiras great pity, so it wa^. 
This viliuluous sSltpetre should be digg^4. 
Out of the bowels of tlie harmless eann. 
Which many a good tall tbllow had des^troy^d 
80 cowardly ; and but for these vile^uns. 
He would himself have been a soldiei'.— — 

, JVr«^ Pof^^c^ry /r. Act I. Sc. ^ 

Passions aod emotions are also inflamed by oomparison. A man of 
high rank humbles the bystandeis, ev^n, tb inhihilate them in their 
own opinion : Caes^r^ beholding the statue of Alexaaderj was greaUj 
mortified, that now at the age of thirty^-two when Alexander died, 
he had not performed one memorable actibi)L 

252. Our opinions also are much influenced by comparison. A 
man whose opulence exceeds the ordinary standard, is reputed richer 
than he is in reality ; and wisdom or weakness^ if at all remarkabU 
in an individual, is generally canied beyond the truth. 

The opinion a man forms of his present dii^itiress is heightened by 
contrasting it with his former happiness. 

Coald I forget , 

What I have been, I might the tiettdr bbar 

What I am destined to. I'm nottb^iflt^ti 

That have beetl wretmhed: but. to i)i)||il(,l|^w much ^ 

I have been happier. Southern. I. 

T^e distress of a long journey makes even an indifierent inn 
agTj^able ; and in tiavelling, when the rpad is goo^l, and the horse- 
man well covered, a l>ad day may ,)|>e ^gree^ble by making )i^ 
tMifiible how snug he is. 

901. Oliaracters (tontrteted inake a gveat^r tgnreby'the opposition. EzamplMir^Filir 
Skins and emoti >n8 inflamed by compari8on.-~0aMNtf befaokHag AlsxaiWIer/'s statue^ ^.I'l 



&H wamnnawoB axb stmaaaMtnam. 

The same efSket h eqtuHf ramaridable vUAd ■ mtm opposeB hli 
eondition to that of otHen. A ship tosacd ahoat in a Btonn, makes 
the spectator reflect upon his «wn ease ami seourity, and puts these 
in the strongest light A man in grief canoot bear mirth ; it gives 
him a more livelj' notion of bis unbappinesa, anA of course makes 
him more unhappv. Satan ' oontempl&ting the b«sutiefi of &e ter- 
restrial paradise, nas the fbllowing exclamation : 

l^lhiwbat ddiglit could I h»va walk'd thae tvHDd, 

If I couM j(rf 9a awbL Bveet intarchRnee 

Of hill liai ■Mler. nven, wood*, vad pUn*, . 

Now laud, now «eB, and sliorat wiih nvest orown'd, 

'Racks, deoB, Hud oavei I but 1 in nooe orth^B 

Find place or refcge ; sod Ibe mora 1 eee 

PleaBBmi about me, so much more I hel 

Torment vitUa me, w from Ibe hKMful eiaga 

Of dDktnriMi ^1 good to ma bacamas 

Buie, and in heByen ramb vdrBe 4WuJd be m; atala. 

.. J>tr»4>*tlo,ttBaaklX.lUi. 



Ouimt. All place: 


t tliatthe eye of heaven visita, 


Aretot^a- 


- Torta and happj hateiu. 


TeecK thy I 


>reuoDtl>ua: 


'?hi^B0U 


, DecBBairy. 


idbunUhthae; 


BatthoDt^ 


ffoedoih the heavier Bi^ 


■Where it pi 


is but fBiiiilj borne. 


Oo BB/, I u 


thtopurcUBoelioiior; 


And not, tl 


ilodtliee. Dr suppose. 


Devodrin« , 


b.ui«^ In i>ur air. 


And Choci ■ 


> a fresher clime. 


Look what 


ildB dear, Imattlne It 


ToliBthat- 


oVt, not whence Ihon comeat, 


Suppose th. 


irdK, miwiclBna; 


Thft ««.»_..-„ 





Qiha.flowBnriiiir'hidiea; and tjiy aiepB^num 

Than B deligfttful lacaaure, <tr u dunue. 
* Faranarlli«3OTtT>wliHth'Us»iMweTtobtM ' 

TU«nmt)>atBMksili.andBMa'itljftlif,. '..,.,. 

BoUngbrdU, Ob, ivbo can hold u are id tug bimd, , , 

By thlnkipg oi tbaflfoalj Cu^oonn* I' ' ' f ■ ■ 

' ^ijloyJhohnngiy;»ii«oorAppati»e,' ■ ■■ 

. ., ■ ]ByJtureimagJBBi)«i^aft«?t< .1 . 
Or wullow naked in December rnov, 
' BythlnkiDaott Rinowtfc Jriimnef'Bh^frtr 
OfaL,Di>) tlAii4)pTBhaB»loii<irtijag(HMl 
Oi,. Wfci^w I,.L.g ., .),^«,^^_^ ^^^_^ J ^, , ^^ 

253. The appearance of danger gives siiietiihes pleasure, some- 
Omos pain. A dmorous person. upMi the battlemenlB of a high 
tower, is seized with- fsar, ifhich eveu the ooDsdowoesa of secunt^ 
oanDot dissipate.' But ttpon one tX n firtn head, this atuation haa s 
oonliary effect ; the appearance of daiigur hi-Ightens, by oppodtion, 
the coDsciousD(^ of 'security, >Dd' con>eqnenily, the satiefactiilD that 
arises from sef^rity : here' tb^ feeling resembles tbat above' mi^ 
Udb^, occasionedbj a ship'laboring'Tna stoim, '' 

■tt. nplnlona inHotaenl br eonipariun — Opininn of the with of a rich nun, *b— 
■MmC Iff wpo'liig a*r owlltlaa to ika) at nUwi*.— A man ka arlaC-raataa aarwlDi 
FandiH,-.^>tallH tnn Blekanl IL 



Jhv » causa; X^e ,6b«qurit^ .^f, tbs /A%&9^ scuiy .possibly bav^ cc^ 
ilUit)iited to tjieir sU^uof ;: Ip^ijrt ]t;c](Uj,.vf^idisG^Qr .th« ci^u^e.to b6 la 
.priiiciiple uafplded ^bov^, wl^iQb 33 tii^ iuflueuce of passion over oar 

iQph^ipn§. i(qh'^t^r i^P^r^^-)- •• • . . ^ 

: 2di. 'We bjE^ve had ,QOi(^ioi^ to alee xrymy. i}IiiStri(HU efil^t^ oC tlukt 
singular power of passion ; and that the magnifying or dirDmisbing 
4i>|DJects i)y means of ^iomparisqnproceflds fi'i^,t]iie,6am6 cai|8e». inrill 
«irid|ently appear by reflecting inwfa^tmaiin^ /^.spectator, is affeotad 
.when a. very ,)arge , animal is.for,.tbe first time placed beside a. yery 
43ixiall- one of tJiie samie species- .Tb^- first tbiug that strikes t^^ miad 
is Uie ^ifieitince b^t^vieem the tmq animajs, which is so gre^t as 4o 
^Qi^casion surpiise ;, :2(n4 tA4s, like .other emotions, .magnifying ats 
:oi^ectk/nakfes.,us,coa[^c€5iye iiie/dji^er^nce t^,bf)4jth^. greatest that ca|i 
be; Ve see, or m^m toi|see«,ib^ 0Qe.j^pinwl4^xtfemeJyJittie, an^tt^ 
mother extr^mi^y large^ , the. f motion (^.sui^^ise anting frorn >aiiy 
nnusiial; resemblance, i^rves eqaaUy to e^plam why ^ first view i^e 
are apt to think su^h reBemblance more lentjire than it is in^ reality. 
yA^nd it iQustnol* «sciipe pbserv^qA, that the circy instances of impre 
4ifnd 1^, wl^cb are the proper ^^ul)|ects,t»f comparison, r^ise a per- 
ception ^o indistinct; and y^gm m ta facilitate the efieet described : 
we have, no ipental s^n^ard of great au4 little, nor of the s^ve^-fd 
.d«^rees of auyattribu^ ; i^d the.mii^ thns<vurestr$^ined, i^.natuj?al)y 
disposed to in^ulg^ii^ AWpri<^ to the utmiost extent . ; 

: >2d5J To ex]piai^ . the inpuencei. x>f co^ppiarison, iipon l^he .mind, hf 
,a .fj^roiliar example :. tale apiece ^ pi^r^or ,of li^Qtu. > tolembly 
white, and compare it with a pure wtjaj^t of ^he same, kind :. the 
-«judguaent we formed o( the A^lfst qbject is instantly varied ; i^d tj^ 
.surprise pccasiQned'hy finding;, it less whit^ than was thought^ pro- 
4u(^thja hasty cou-viptioa tl^at it }s much less white: than it i^ in 
^eidity : withdrawing :pow the p;^rj9 white, and. putH^^g in it». place 
a deep black, the surprise occasioned by that. new qircumstanceear- 
^ries us, to the'other extreji^e, and makps us .oonceiye the object .first 
meutioped to be 9., pure white :. and thup. expeiiei^ce <2ompels m to 
acknowledge. that our en^otions have a^ .iuiluence even upono^r 
.f^yesight . .This experio^eat leads to, a gjaneial observation, That 
.whatever" is fpupd more strai)ge or,, beautiful. than was^axpected, is 
judged to be more strange or iSsautiful than it is in reality. Hence 
a common artifice, to depreciate beforehand what we wish to make 
> .figure in the Opinion of others. 

2d6. The comparisons, employed by poets and orators are of the 

. ■ 1 1 I I ..III. i , 1 ^ I II, 1,1 Ti 1 1 ii > < I I . II II 

iKS. Appearance bf 4a ngtfer. 

254. The effect of magnifying or lessening objects hy eomrmrffion. iBirnlMned.— Eflbet *l 
•Ming, for the first time, a very large animal placed be^l(l«• a very small one of the sam« 
a >HBM >— The emotipi> tj^agrprlae afi^jng from yy unuyunl re>emM>«nco. 
' INS. Influence of oottipurlftMi on the mind ilTQStratt^d.—Oenerar observation; common 
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kind hst mcntioiied ; for it is always a known object that is td be 
magnified or lessened. The former is effected by likening it to somb 
mnd object, or by contrasting it with one' of an opposite charactei^. 
To effectuate the latter, the metho^ must' be reversed : the object 
must be contrasted with something superior to it, or likened to 
something inferior. The whole effect is produced upon the piincipal 
object, wLieh by that means is elevated above its rank, or depressed 
below it 

In accounting for the effects that any pnusual resemblance or 
dissimilitude hatb upon the mind^ no cause has been mentioned but 
surprise; and to prevent confusion, it was proper to discuss that 
cause first But surprise is not the only cause of tbe effect described; 
another concurs which operates perhaps not less powerfully, namely, 
a principle in human nature that lies still in obscurity, not having 
been unfolded by any writer, though its effects are extensive ; aM 
as ii is not dis^ngui^hed by'a premier nftrae,.tbe i^ader must be' satis- 
fied with the following description. Every man who studies himself 
or others, must be sensible of a tendency or propensity in the mind, 
to complete every work that is begun, and to carry things to their 
full pe^ection. There is little opportunity to display that propensity 
upon natural Operations, which are seldom left imperfect ; but in 
the operations of art, it hath great scofe : it impels us to persevere 
in our own work, and to wish for the completion of what another Is 
doing : we feel a sensible pleasure when the wprk is brought to per- 
fection ; and our pain is no less sensible When jre are disappointed. 
Hence our uneasiness, when an interesting story, is broke off in the 
middle, when a piece of music ends without a close, or when a 
building or garden is left unfinished. The same propensity operates 
i^ making collections, such as the whole Works good and bad of 
any author. A certain person attempted to collect prints of alL the 
capital paintings, and succeeded except as to a i<$w. La Bruyere 
remarks, that an anxious search was made for these ; not for their 
value, but to complete the set.* 

267. The final cause of the propenaty is an additional proof of 
its existence : human works are of no significancy till they be com- 
pleted; and reason is not always a sufficient counterbalance to 
mdolence: some prnciple over and above is necessary, to excite 
our industry, and to prevent pur stopping short in the middle of the 
course. 

* The examples i^bove given, are of things that can be oarried to an eo^ ^r 
conojusion. Bat the 8Htiie uneasiness is perceptible with reHpeet to things that 
admit not any conclnnion : witness a senea that has no end, commonly called 
an infinite eeriea. The mind moving along such a series, begins soon to fee. 
an uneasiness, which becomes more and more sensible, in continuing its pro- 
gresa without hope of an end. v | 

,1,1 . - — — — — I * >* \j 

26d. How poets and orators ms^ify a known ol|)ect : how .hey depress It— Satpfjsib 
sot the only cause of the effect which any unusaal resemblance or disslmilftnde ftas i^tmi 
tile iiiiud.— Another cause ile«cribed.~-Gruat scope in opcraduus of art. Ksftniple«k 



We need not 16^ fitne to describe tb^ co-opefation of the fore* 
goiDg propensity with surprise, in producing the effect that foHcw« 
any unusual rese^bliince or dissimilitude. Surprise first operateii^ 
and carries our opinion df the resemblance ^r dissimilitude beyond 
truth. The prc^nsity lire have been describing carries us still 
brfher ; for it fi>rces upon the mind a conviction that the resem^ 
bUnce or diasiniilitude is complete. We need no better illustradoi^, , 
dian the resemblance that is fabcied in.sonie pebbles to a tree or a^ 
insect ; which reseml)lancef however faint in reality, is conceived tc 
be wonderfully perfect The tendency to complete a resemblance 
acting jointly with sui^rise, carries the mind $ometimes so far, aa 
even to presume upon niture events. In the Greek tragedy entided 
Phineides, those unhappy women, seeing the place where it was in- 
tended they should be slain, cried out with anguish, ^ They now 
saw their cruel destiny hkd condemned them to die in that plaoe^ 
being I the wne wliere they had bfefeii exposed in their infancy* 
{Aristotle, Foet cBp. li) 

The propensity to advance eVery thing to its perfection, not only 
co-operates with surprise to deceive the itiind; bpt of itself is able to 
produce that effect. Of this we see many instances where there is 
no plaee for surprise ; ahd the first I shall give is of resemblance. 
Vhumquodgue eodem modo dissolviiur quo colligatnm est, is a maxim 
in thekoman law that has no foundation in truth ; for tying and 
i^obsing, building and demolishing, are acts opposite to each other., 
and are performed by opposite means : but when these acts are 
connected by their relation to the same subject, their connection 
leads us to imagiiM a sort of resemblance between them, which by 
the foregoing propensity is conceived to be as complete as possible. 
The next instance shall be of contrast. Addison observes, ** That 
the palest featiireis look the most agreeable in white ; that a face 
^hich is overflnshed npjbears to advantage in the deepest scarlet^; 
and that a dark completion is not a little alleviated by a bbc]c 
hood." (Rotator, No. 2^5.) The foi^going propensity seryea tp 
account for these appearances ; to makb which evident one of; the 
cases shall suffice^ A cottiplexion, however dark, never approaches 
to black : when these colors appear together, theii* opposition striktB 
ttki: and the propensity we have to, complete the opposition majces 
the darkness of complexion vanish out of sight. 

''SS. The operation of this propensity, even where there is no 
groand for surprise, is not ^nfined to opinion or conviction : so 
powerful it 18^ as to make us sometimes proceed to action, in order 
tti complete a resemblance or dissimilitude. If this appear obscure, 
if ifrill be made clear by the following instatices. Upon what prin- 
ciple is the lex talionis founded, other than to make the punishment 

997. Ptnal tvu^ of tkbi tendency uf mind.— Its Q(v>op«r4tioB wjth snrprise to de^iut 
the mind. — ^The same eltect wltbont the aid of surprise. — Maxim of Bomaii law. — IimUi^ 
of eoutrast given by Addison. 



noeem^etbe roi8cbji.^fi, :^>w99n .di<^t^,,tilt^»f ]tl^^^ ^i^t to^^ a 
ipoufoimitjrtor re$^lIibla^qe ,betw^en ^ cn^ie f^'d ijl^ pupisnmeiLt^ 
sad the foiegoiqg ^pr^nsitj^ in:^{)els;us t6 mHkidjJbe resemblance ad 
isoioplete 1^9 posgiblj, .. TUw )Uy^ finder .the, m^uen<5^ of ttat pro- 
pensity, su2COunta.foi:a.certaiQ. pii^ishment by a re^nb^abqe. between 
It and the axime^^ subtile for opipipi^n appf^ben^h, treating of 
Mettus Fijiffetiua, , tb^ AJbi^^ generaj, .wb<^ fcr. j^tr^fich^ry to lljia 
lioipan^ hid allien (wa^ /sente^oed tope torn i^ pjep^s by hor^a^ Iv^ 
pjute the following q^eech in :^jbe mojutb p£ 1*m)|u3 l^ostilius, w&o 
decreed the pnnisl^iaent ^Mette f ufir<^ti^ ino»it, &v ipse discei^^ 
^06968 fidem ac foedera fiervare, vivo tibi ea di^iplin)^ a, me adhibita 
aeset Nunc, qvlOllia^l tuum insanabile ii)genium e^t, at' tn tub 
auppli<;io doce b^n^num gpnus, ea sancta credere, qus^, a l!e violate 
mrU. Ut«igatu;r pa^jo a^te animuiii inter Fidenatei^no^anamqjiie.ren^ 
ancipiteni gessisti, }ia.)mai cprpu^ passim di^t^ahendu|Il dabis.**. .(LiK 
i fie<St ^^f' I) By t]xQ same j^t^ei^ce^ tj^ei^ntenee is often ^ecute^ 
upon the very spot where the crime wascc^iiijaitte'd. '^ ik the \^c(r4f 
^ SophocleSy j^i^heus ia .drag^ged from the tbe'atte into an mner 
roon^ of the supposed, palacei to suflfer death whieije he murdered 
Agam^mnon^ Shaksp^ai-e, y(hose know^d^ ^f nj^iirp j$ no less 
profound than extensive, )liaa npt ovjerloQk^d this propensity : ' • 

. OGHtHl^ OctmeAome po,}0oa^ jAfp^tbis pi^l^t^ Til pot\^oe^tQla^ ^itfi her, 
lietit ber bgdy iui4 ber beauty impr^vide.my iiiiud agai^ ; tu)» nlffht. la^o. . 
Iuao» po it not with poison'; strangle b6r in b^d, «vin iiitb^ Did'lhehsAli 
^dMktaFninafted-. .■•.(...'■ ! ! ; - ''.■;i!! • 

..^.(H^tKo. Qop4k good: TtbejosticQ. of.it plcasQs.: very good. . , 
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Win^toitiii. From ot( the gfid9 of Yor)c ^feteh di^if a lb2u» ])^s4^ 
Ypur fatheir^s head, wMch £)li|ford pkced thpre, 
, Jnstoad whereof let his supply the room. , ' 

inst i)e 



I *' 



Measure for measure mnsti)e anet^ered. 

Persons in their lalst ikiomeiitB are g^neraUiy . seized i#ith an ahxi^ 
io 1^ buried with tHeir re^atians. In the Atn^taof Tasso, tfad idvfg^ 
hearing ttik his mistress w^ t<!>^n tiopieces^bytaiWol^ iSxpi'eiMadi 
desire to die the snitie deatbl' (Activ. So;:2.) , : - ' i 

259. Upon the' subject m general! I kav^ two refma^ks ' to a4d. 
ITie fiffet concerns reseimblanoe, wbjoh, when tlk) entire; liatiif co 
e!fl^t; however difiy#ent ki ikind the dhrings'cemparpd'fnaj^ Uto; EEfaa' 



mankipd to coiiside'r ,thoj»e things as salcred w^ich yo^i'liaVo darcid'tb v!Mat|. 
As. therefore, you lately kept J-^Urtn'md Aividod ,beU«eD thoinJOeiies(» vf tfie 
FiOAnattilns and of the KomanSi sp^ shall yon nqw bnve.your body. d|t>idedji|id 
.Wrn.i^i pieces."^^a^6/'> livy, % i. sec. k-] . - . T. , . 

■ '■ : '—1 L_^ — Ls_: 1 — . •,■! {i.? 

.858. This propensity oft«p prompts tp a^tipn ; to complete a resemblance or dtsslmill- 
tode.— Punishment pf Hettm Fitiretitia.--0a9e of vAoaixm i ^onls Htf 'Odletib^ of 
Warwick. 



r^m&A Si^ applicsfbk to wbrfai of art onfy; fift BAtor^ objects 4ifi 
dUfeffent U^as have Scarce ever an etitire reaemblaBoe. To ^Fe an. 
ekamp!^ mk ^Hrk bi art, marble is ii Bort ^-matter very differooti 
fr6ih ^liat 6om^6se3' ah animal ; and' marble eut 4nto a huinaii 
Sgnte biXKiii<W^at pleasure bj the. re^etnbkmce^ 4>ttt> if a iiia«bl*> 
8tatu4 be' colored 'likb^ i^ieitare, the i'esenliblaficejs so entire, as att-^t 
distance to make the statue ^pear a ^j^eftKyn; "we di^over tfa^ jui^> • 
t^e'wi)^ti'We'''ilA>proadi';'and nb btbbf em^tioixi4s raised^ but stir- 
prfie octMpu^d by flie deception; "hkf figure' stilj appearG(a veali 
perso^, fiftiier' than ^d iinitation ; ai^ ite'^must tis^ inflection. tq* 
corredt'ilie nifstSid" Tb5d ciinnot' hkflttea in «i picture.'; for the;r»*i 
semblabde chii Mevkt b6 ^ entire ia to t^egme theiim^itation. 

rThe 9dier ^emttrk relai^s to'^ontrtist. l)motion3 inake ^e gJ^etdb^^ 
ed fi^re \(rh^ cbtittasted in suceesi^6il;'but the soecession onghi* 
neither to be Vtoid, ii6r immodertttely slow't if tdo slow,* the e&ot 
of Vintrkst becmnes' faint by the distane&'of the( emoti)a^ ; and ih 
rapid, .too single etuotion ha^ room to expend iti^K to itk tall sin^ 
but i^ stid^d, ^'it Were, in the birth, by a suoceediog emi^tion. Tfa» 
funeral orati6ii of tb4( Bishop Of Meattx, upon the- Duchess of Or- 
leans,' is a perfect Hodge-pOdge of cfaeerfnl and melanaholy jrepr»t 
sentati'ons, ^llOXving each other in jth^ qniokiQsi succession. Opposite 
emotions are best telt in succession ; but each emotion separately 
should b^ raised ibnts dti^ pitdb, beforef aAoth^r be 'intrDdnoed. /^ 

26t). "Vhtat is aboVe laid'dot^ii will efiabte us todeternjine a very 
impbttant ^tiestion concerning emotions raised by the fine arta 
namely, Wfi^'tber ,ougfat similar 'etaiotions to sucoeed each other, <w 
dissimilar T 1*116 bmotionk nosed by th^ fin^ arts ane for the most 

Sart too lieavlv related to makes; figure by fesen&blance ; and for 
latre^bn theif snccelbsion tytight to be regulated as iboeh as poasi* 
Ue by contrast. This holds confessedly in epic and dramatic conb- 
positions; land the best writcrsj" M perhaps by taste, more than, by 
reasoning, Havi generally aim?^ at that beauty. It holds equally i^ 
music: m'tbid same( ciantafa, all the Vnxkty of emotibns that ais^ 
within the 'power of music may not only h^ indtdgied, but, to make 
the g^eaiest flgurlg,'6ijfgbt to be contrasted. In gaixiening, there h 
an additionial reason for the rule : the embtions raised by that art 
are at best so faint that every cirtifice shonld be employed to give 
them, their uthiostv^or. A field m^y be laid out in 'grand, s^teet, 
gay, nffat^'wild^mtilaiicfably scenes; and when these are viewed in 
succession', ^rafadc ilr ought to be contrasted with neatnei^ regularity 
with wildn^. 9nd garety with melancholy,^ so as that each emotion 
inay succeed iti obposte : nay, it Is an Improvement to' intermix in 
the succession rude uncultivated spots as well as unbounded views, 
which ia themselves are diss^reeable, but in succession hei^-bten the 

• •: • ■ , " ' 

^. Bemark conceirnlnff rfts^mblanee. E3taitaple.^R«mBrk ooacernlng eontntt.-~*BiiW 
for the saco«Mion of emotions In contrast 

8 
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feeling of the agreeable objects ; and ira have nature for our guide, 

whiol^ in her meet beautiful landscapes^ often interroizea nigged 
rof^ks, dirty marshes, and barren stony heaths. The gr^eatesl masters 
d musie have the same view in their 'compositions : the second part 
of an Italian song seldom conveys any sentiment; and, by its liarsh^* 
ness, seems purposely contrived to give a greater relish for the inter- 
esting ports of the composition. 

261. A small garden comprehended under a single view, affords 
little opportunity for that embellishment. Dissimilar emotions re- 
quire different tones of mind, and therefore in conjunction can never 
be pleasant (see chapter ii> part iv.) : gayety and sweetness may be 
combined, or wildness and gloominess^ but a composition of gayety 
and gloominess is distasteful. The rude uncultivated compartment 
of Airze and broom in Richmond garden hath a good effect in the 
succession of objects ; but a spot of that nature would be insufferable 
in the midst of a polished parterre or fiower-^t A garden, there- 
fore, if not of great extent, admits not dissimilar emotions ; and in 
ornamenting a small garden, the safest coui-sp is to confine it to a 
single expression. For the same reason a landscape ou^t also to 
be confined to a single expression ; and accordingly it is a rule in 
painting that, if the subject be gay, every figure oiight to contribute 
to that emotion. 

It follows from the foregoing train of rea^pning that a ^den near 
a great city ought to have an air of solitude, l^e solitariness again 
dr a waste country ought to be contrasted in forming a garden ; no 
temples, no obscure w.alks ; but jett d'eau, cascades, objects active, 
gay, and splendid. Kay, such a garden should in some measure 
avoid imitating nature by taking on an extraordinarv appearance of 
regularity and art, to show the busy hand of man, whicn, in a waste 
country, has a fine effect by contrast, 

262. It may be gathered from what is said i^ve (chapter ii. 
part iv.), that wit and ridicule make not an agreeable miixture with 
grandeur. Dissimilar emotions have a fine effect in a slow suc- 
cession ; but in a rapid saocession, which approaches to coexistence, 
they will not be relished : in the midst of a labored and elevated 
description of a battle, Vii'eil introduces a ludicrous image, which is 
Cijrtainly out of its place, (^neid^ yii. 298.) 

It would, however, be too.auslj^ te banish altogether ludicrous 
images fbom an epic poem. In its more iamiliar tones a ludicrous 
scene many be introduced without imprc^riety. This is done \sy 
Virgil in a foot-race (uEn, lib. v.) ; the circumi^tances of which, not 
excepting the ludicrous part^ are copied from Homer. (i?W, 
Book xxiii. L 789.) After a fit of merriment we are^ it is true, the 

S60. Ought similar or dlMimilar •motions (raised by tlie iltie artil) to huooMd MMh titAMl 
— Saoceasion by contrast songht hy epie and dramatic writers ; by compoeert of mnaic; 
by xardeoers.— Italian songs. 

mi. Emotions proper to be exdted in embellishing a large .compared with a small gar- 

Jk— K ipurdeu in a city ; in a S(>1itary region. 
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to dispeeed to the sericnu and sublime; bat then a IttdiorouB loene, 
by unbending the mind from severe appliQation to more intereatiiig 
tabjectBy may prevent £iJdf(o/9 and preserve our relish entire. 



CHAPTER DL 

t7MIlX>BlfnT AND VAftXSTT* 

268. Thk neoeasary sucoession et perceptions may be examined 
in two difierent views; one with respect to order and connection, 
and one with respect to uniformity and variety. In the first view it 
is handled above (chapter i.), and I now proceed to the second. 
The world we inhabit is replete widi things no less remarkable ibr 
thoir variety than for their number ; these, unfolded by the wonder- 
fid mechanism of external sense, furnish the mind with many per- 
ceptions, which, joined with ideas of memory, of imagination, and of 
reflection, form a complete train that has not a gap or interval. 
This train of percq)tions and ideas depends very little on will. The 
mind, as has been observed (Locke, Book ii. chap. 14), is so consti- 
tuted ^ that it can by no effort break off the succession of its ideas, 
nor keep its attention long fixed upon the same object ;^ we can ai^ 
rest a perception in its course ; we can shorten its natural duration 
t6 make room for another ; we can vary the succession by change 
of place or of amusement ; and we can in some measure prevent 
variety by frequently recalling the same object after short intervals; 
but still there must be a succession and a change fram one percep- 
tion to another. By artificial means the succession may be retarded 
or accelerated, may be rendered more various or more uniform, but 
in one- shape or another is unavoidable. 

264. The train, even when left to its ordinary course, is not always 
uttiform in its liiotion ; there are natural causes that accelerate or 
retand it considerably. The first I shall mention is a peculiar con- 
stitlition of mind. One man is distinguished from another by no 
oireumstance more remarkably than his train of perceptions : jto a 
oold languid temper belongs a slow course of perceptions, which oo* 
easions a dullness of apprehension and sluggishness in action ; to a 
warm temper, on the contrary, belongs a quick course of pefoep> 
tious, whicn occasions quickness of apprehension and activity m 
business. The Asiatic nations, the Chinese especially, are observed 

t61 Wit and ridleiile with rttpect to grftndeQf.—Kemu'ks on Viifll 

SfiS. How the nece^MTj ineoeMioD of perceptions mar be exAmined.—How <Mir triln «• 

peitscplions Vkd ideas is acquired. Whether it depends on the will ; and how far.- '^ 

eestfion and change of ideas nnaroldiibte. 
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to* be Hiore'cool attli tieliberate thatt^ie-Bttfope^bs: may fMt-tiik 
vedson be that heat ^nervalea by exha«Atiii^ tb(^ spirits? iBfid-^atL4 
certain degfee of cdd, as m the -middle i^egibni <»f^ Sutap^f^ bvaoisf 
the fibres, rouseth the mind, and produceth a brisk circulation of 
thought, accompanied with vigor in action ? In youth is observable 
a quicker succession of perceptibus than in old age ; and hence, in 
youth, a remarkable avidity for variety of amusements, which in 
riper years give place to more uniform and more sedate occupation. 
This qualifies men of middB^ $^ S^f, ttOliness, where activity is re- 
quired, but with a greater proportion of uniformity than variety. 
In old age, a slow andJaogui^i s^oce^^iQii, mik^ variety unnecessary ; 
and for that reason the aged, in all their motions, are generally gov- 
ecned :hy aa habitual va^tomaj ty. .What«y«r b^ the <^aii^i w^ jgaay 
Tentura to pronojMuje that Eeat^itt the imagi^^ti9n an4:i#mp^T,(?? 
always connected- with a hdsk flow pf perceptiona. , ; , ;. , 

^65. The natural ra|;e/pf «ui3C08Bioii depends «aUo. in som^.d^gro^ 
upon. the particular perceptio?^ tjiat cioo«po$e the. train./ JVajagre^* 
Able ol]ject^ takii^g a strong hpl4 i>f the mi&4»'OP0aaio96 a slower, sucr 
oessign than whan the objects.atejndiSewnti :. grandeur and novelty 
fix th6. attention, for ^.considerable timd, e^qludiu^ aU other ideaa; 
and the mind thus occupied i$;seiimble orn<>,.vacHitj?, Sotme eo^o^ 
tions, by hurrying^ the /mind (torn obj^ot. t^ o^jeojv a<jcejerate thp 
auoeefision. .^theve .the - train js oomppqed of con^iiie^ted percepjikOW 
or ideas, the successiiQtn ii).q»ick; forit ia.ocdei^d by nature th^ttji^ 
mind goes Easily aiid sweetly along CiOilineQted obje^t^. (S^.ftl^jkpr 
Udt i.) Oa the. other hatvi, the suqces^ou m\i^t' be slow where thi^ 
train is composed of unconnected perceptions or ideas, which &v4 
not .ready access to the niind; aad that an imqpnBected objeptis 
not admitted without a struggle, sipp^rs from Jth^ jiipset^led state cf 
the mind for some moments afier such an object is presented, wayeih 
ing between it and the former train : during th^t short period. oii« 
or other, of the fonuer o^ects will intrude, perhaps oftener thai^ 
once, till the attention be fi?ed entineljr upon .we new object Tl^ip 
same observations am applicable to ideas. suggested^ by language: 
the miiMl can bean a quick succession of i^l9^ id^as ; but an mat 
related idea, for which the mind is not pr^ared, takes tiw to m^ 
aa impre^on ; and iheNfore a train composed of syob id/ea<» oug^ 
tio i)]X)coed with a slow : pace. He^oe.an epic pft^m^ft pj^y^ <v 
any story connected in all its parts, may be perused ;in a shorter 
time than a book of ipaxims or . apothegnis, d which, a quick au^ 
cession creates both oonfufiiop ajod fatigue. . /, 

2^6. Such latitude h^th nature indiuged in the rate c^ si^Acessioni; 
what latitude it indulges with respect to uniformijty, wp pi:oceed^M> 

264. Natural caase? that •ccelerato or retard the train. . (X) A peculiar constltnttoool' 
wln4*. (2) EflTevt of climate. (S) PeWodofllfe. 

2iSSk J!!«Atural fate of anocessloa (depends on the parttcoTar perceptions th«t 6ompMe 
the'train'. — On the do^ee of connection between the ideas Hence an epic p'oem, Ate., Jtt 
be read more rapidly tlian a book of maxiuia. 
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examine. The uniformity or variety of a train, so far as ccmposed 
of perceptions, depends on the particular objects that surround the 
percipient at the time. The present occupation must also have an 
influence, for one is sometimes engaged in a multiplicity of aflfairs, 
sometimes altogether vacant A natural train of ideas of memory 
is more circumscribed, each object being, by some connection, linked 
to what precedes and to what follows it : these connections, which 
are many, and of different kinds, afford scope for a sufficient degree 
of variety, and at the same time prevent that degree which is un- 
pleasant by excess. Temper and constitution also have an influence 
here, as well as upon the rate of succession : a man of a calm and! 
sedate temper, admits not willingly any idea but what is regularly, 
introduced by a proper connection ; one of a roving disposition em- 
braces with avidity every new idea, however slender its relation be 
to those that preceded it Neither must we overlook the nature of 
the perceptions that compose the train ; for their influence is no less 
with respect to uniformity and variety, than with respect to the rate 
of succession. The mind engrossed by any passion, love or hatred, 
hope or fear, broods over its object, and can bear no interruption ; 
and in such a state, the train of perceptions must not only be slow, 
but extremely uniform. Anger newly inflamed eagerly grasps its 
object^ and leaves not a cranny in the mind for another thooght but 
of revenge. In the character of Hotspur, that state ot mind ia 
represented to the life ; a picture remarkable for likenesi^ ^ veU •» 
for high coloiing : 

Worcetter, Peace, cousin, say no more. 
And now I wili nnclaep a 86(»'et book. 



And to your quick conceiving discontents 
V\\ read yon matter, deep and dangerous ; 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 



As to o'erwalk a current roaring loud, 
On the uusteadfaat footing of a spear. 

JloUtpur, If he fall in, good night. Or sink or swim 
Send danger from the east into the west, 
So honor cross it from the north to south ; 
And let them grapple. Oh ! the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare. 

Worcester. Those same noble Scota^ 
That are your prisoners 

Hotspur, rU keep them all ; 
By heaven he shall not have a Soot of them : 
^o : if a Scot would save his soul, be shall not ; 
I'll keep them, by this hand. 

Worcester. You start away, 

> And lend no ear unto my purpose : 

Those prisoners you shall keep. 

Hotspur. I will, that's flat : 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer : 
Forbade my toniy^ue to speak of Mortimer : 
But I will And him when he lies asleep, 
And in his ear I'll holla Mortimer t 
If ay, I will have a starling taught to speak 

S66. UnifSDmnitj or variety of a tndn of perceptions depends oa wlut? 
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Nothinijr but Mortimsr, taid giv« ft hhn, 
To keep hirt aiitter still in motion. 

WaretsUr. Hear you, cousin, u word. 

Hotspur, All Btndies here I Hoieinnly defy, 
Save how to gall and pinoh thU Bolingbroke : 
And that same sword-and-buclcler Prinoe of Wales 
(But that 1 think his father loves him not, 
And would be glad ho met with some miscfaanoe), 
Vd have him poifionM with a pot of ale. 

WorceaUr, Farewell, my kinsman, I will talk to you . 

When you are better tempered to attend. i 

K'mg Henry IV, Act I. do. 4. \| 

267. Having viewed a train of perceptions as diracted by nature, 
and the variations it is susceptible of from different necessary causes, 
we proceed to examine how far it is subjected to will ; for that this 
^uity hath some influence, is observed above. And first, the rate 
of succession may be retarded by insisting upon one object, and 
propelled by dismissing another before its time. But such voluntary 
mutations in the natural coui-se of succession, have limita that can- 
not be extended by the most painful efforts : which will appear fit)m 
considering, that the mind circumscribed in its capacity, cannot, at 
the same instant, admit many perceptions ; and when replete, that 
it hath not place for new perceptions, till others are removed ; con- 
sequently, that a voluntary change of perceptions cannot be instan- 
taneous, as the time it requires sets bounds to the velocity of succes- 
sion. On the other hand, the power we have to arrest a fiyiug per- 
ception is equally limited ; and the reason is, that the longer we 
detain any perception, the more difficulty we find in the operation ; 
till, the difficulty becoming insurmountable, we are forced to quit 
our hold, and to permit the train to take its usual course. 

The power we have over this train, as to uniformity and variety, 
is in some cases very great, in others very little. A train composed 
of perceptions of external objects, depends entirely on the place we 
occupy, and admits not more nor less variety but by change of place. 
A train composed of ideas of memory is still less under our power, 
because we cannot at will call up any idea that is not connected 
with the train. (See chapter i.) But a train of ideas suggested by 
reading may be varied at will, provided we have books at hand. 

268. The power that nature hath given us over our train of per- 
ceptions, may be greatly strengthened by proper discipline, and by 
%n early application to business : witness some mathematicians, who 
go far beyond common nature in slowness and uniformity ; and still 
more, persons devoted to religious exercises, who pass whole days in 
contemplation, and impose upon themselves long and severe penan- 
ces. With respect to celerity a^id variety, it is not easily conceived 
what length a habit of activity in affairs will carry some men. Let 
a stranger, or let any person to whom the sight is not familiar, at- 
tend the Chancellor of Great Britain through the labors but of one 

267. How &r the traio of percept oua is subjected to will— Yarioos trains, ud the 
power we have ever them. 
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day, during a session of parbament : how great will be hit astoiv* 
ishment ! what multiplicity of law business, what deep thinldng,, 
and what elaborate application to matters of government 1 The 
train of perceptions most in thait great man be accelerated far be- 
yond the ordinary course of nature, yet no confusion or hurry, but 
m every article the greatest order and accuracy. Such is the force 
of habit. How happy is man, to Iultq the command of a prineiple - 
of action that can elevate him so far above the ordinary condition of 
humanity !* \^ 

269. We are now ripe for oonsidering a train dF perceptions, with- "^ 
respect to pleasmre and pain ; and to that speculation peculiar atten- 
tion must be given, because it servea to explain the effects that uni- 
formity and vMiety have upob the mind. A man, when his percep- 
tiona flow in their natural course,, feels himself free, light, and easy, 
especially after any> fordble acceleration or retardation. On th^ 
other hand, the accelerating or retarding the natural course, excites 
a pain, whicfa^ though scarcely felt in snudl removes, becomes con- ' 
aiderable towaitfe the extremes. Aveinon to fix on a single objeclr 
for a long time, or to take in a multiplicity of objects in a short 
time, is remarirable in children, and equally so in men unaccustomedi 
to business : a man languishes when* the succession is very slow ; 
and, if he grow hot impatient, ia apt to fall asleep : during a rapid 
succession, he hath a feeling as if his head were turning round ; he 
is fatigued, and his pain resemyen that of weariness after bodily 
labor. 

But a moderate course will not satisfy the mind, unless the per- 
ceptions be also diversified : number without variety is not sufScient 
to constitute an agreeable train. In comparing a few objects, uni- 
formity is pleasant ; but the frequent reiteration of uniform objects 
becomes unpleasant : one tires of a scene that is not diversified ; and 
soon feels a sort of unnatural restraint when confined within a nar- - 
row range, whether occasioned by a retarded succession, or by too 
great uniformity. An excess in variety is, on the other hand, fa- 
tiguing ; which is felt even in a train of related perceptions, much- 
more of unrelated perceptions, which gain not admittance without 
effort : the eftbrt, it is true, is scarce perceptible in a single instance ; 
but by frequent reiteration it becomes exceedingly painful. What- 
ever be the cause, the feet is certain, that a man never finds himsell- 
more at ease than when his< pere<q>donB succeed each other with a; 
certain degree, no' only of velooityy but also of variety. The pleas- 
ure that arises from a ttain of connected ideas, is remarkable in a 
reverie ; especially where the imagination interposeth, and is active 
in coining new ideas, which is done ^th wonderful facility : one 
must be sensible that the serenity and ease of the mind, in that 

* This ohapter was oompoMcl in the year 1758. 
M8L The train varied by discipUoe and attentten to bittiBeMi ILoatntieiia. ^^ 
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ftate, makes a great part of the eojojrmeDt The case is Afferent 
where external objects enter into the train ; for these, making their 
Appearance without order and without connection, save that of con- 
tiguity, form a train of perceptions that may be extremely unifoii6i 
or extremely diversified ; which, for opposite reasons, are both of 
them painful. 

270. To alter, by an act of will, that degree ^f variety which na* 
ture requires, is not less painful than to alter that degree of velocity 
which it requires. Contemplation, when the mind is long attached 
to one subject, becomes painful by restraining the free range of per- 
ception : curiosity, and the' prospect of useful discoveries, may fortify 
one to bear that pain ; but it is deeply felt by the bulk of mankind) 
and produceth in them aversion to all abstract sciences. In any 
profession or calling, a train of operation that is simple and reiterated 
without intromission, makes ^ the operator lan^iab, and lose vigor : 
he complains neither of too great labor, nor <^ too little action ; but 
regrets the want of variety, and tlie being obliged to do the same 
thing over and over : where the operation is sufficiently varied, the 
niind retains its vigor, and is pleased with its condition. Ajctiona 
again create uneasiness when excessive in number or vaiiety, though 
in etery other respect pleasant : thus a throng of bu^ness in law, in 
physic, or in traffic, distresses and distracts the mind, unless where 
a habit of application is acquired by long and constant exercise : 
the excessive variety is the distressing ciiicumstance ; . and the mind 
suffers grievously by being kept constantly upon the stretch. 

271. With relation to involuntair causes disturbing that degree 
of variety which nature requires, a ui^tpain affecting one part of 
the body without variation, becomes, by its constancy and long du- 
ration, almost insupportable : the patient, nensible that the pain is 
not increased in degree, cuiupiamd of its constancy more than of its 
severity, of its engrossing his whole thoughts, and admitting no other 
object A shifting pain is more tolerable, because change of {dace 
contributes to variety; and an intermitting pain, suttering other 
objects to intervene, still more so. Again, any single cok»* or sound, 
(tften returning, becomes unpleasant ; as may be observed in viewing 
a train of similar apartments in a great house painted with the same 
color, and in hearing the prolonged tellings of a bell. Color and 
Bound varied within certain Hmits, though without any order, are 
pleasant ; witness the various colors of pUtnts and flowers in a field, 
and the various notes of birds in a thicket : increase the number of 
variety, and the feeling becomes mpleasant ; thus a great variety of 
colors, crowded upon a small canvas, or in quick succession, create 

909. TIm train, with rtepett to pleamra wd pain. When . satoral. When greaUr ae- 
eelerated. When retarded.— Number of idras without variety, not agreeable.— When 
nniformlty is pleasant; when nnplealant— Exoees in variety. — ftcverie. 

S7(). The act of altering, by will, the degree of ▼arlety which nature requires.— Contem* 
plation long oonftned to one obJect—Whefe operations aro simple and reiterated. — BOMf 
of action! exoeasire in number and variety. 
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an uueasy feeting, whieh is prevented by patting flie colors at a ' 
greater distance from each other, either of place or cf time. A 
number of voices in a crowded assemUj, a number of animals col- 
lected in a market) produce an unpleasant feeling ; though a few of 
them together, or all of them in a moderate succession, would be 
pleasant • And because of the same excess in variety, a number <^ 
pains felt iD different parts of the body, at the same instant or in a 
rapid succession, are an exquisite torture. 

272. It is occasionally observed above, that persons of a phleg- 
matic temperament, having a sluggish train of perceptions, are in- 
disposed to action ; and that activity constantly accompanies a brisk 
flow of perceptions. To ascertain that fact, a man need not go 
abroad for experiments: reflecting on things passing in his own 
mind, he will find that a brisk circulation of thought constantly 
prompts him to action; and that he is averse to action when his 
perceptions languish in their course. But as a man by nature is 
formed for action, and must be active in order to be happy, nature 
hath kindly provided against indolence, by annexing pleasure to a 
moderate course of perceptions, and by making any remarkable re- 
tardation painful. A slow course of perceptions is attended with 
another bad eflect : man, in a few capital cases, is governed by pro 
pensity or instinct ; but in matters that admit deliberation and 
choice, reason is assigned him for a guide : now, as reasoning re- 
.quires often a great compass of. ideas, tbeir succession ought to be 
so quick as readily to furnish every motive that may be necessary 
for mature dehberation ; in a languid succession, motives will often 
X)ccur after action is commenced, when it is too late to retreat. /^ 

273. Nature hath guarded man, hei* favorite, against a succession ^^ 
too rapid, no less carefully than against one too slow : both are 
equally painful, though the pain is not the same in both. Many 

are the good effects of that contrivance. In the first place, as the 
exertion of bodily Acuities is by certain painful sensations confined 
within proper limits, Nature is equally provident with respect to the 
nobler faculties of the mind : the pain of an accelerated course of 
perceptions is Nature^s admonition to relax our pace, and to admit 
a more gentle exertion of thoughts Another valuable purpose is 
discovered upon reflecting in what manner objects are imprinted on 
the mind : to give the memory firm hold of an external object, time 
ii required, even where attention is the greatest ; and a moderate 
degi'ee of attention, which is the common case, must be continued 
still longer to produce the same effect : a rapid succession, accord- 
ingly, must prevent objects from making an impression so deep as 
to be of real service in life ; and Nature, for the sake of memory, 

sn. lavolantorfCMues dittarbiBg that dep-M of rwr\ttf which nature requires. — SHcbt 
bnt unvarying; pain ; a shifting pain. — Any single color or 8oaud often returning.— <)^or 
and Boand' varied within certain limits. 

272. A singgish train indisposes to action — Wiiat provision is made against IndoIeBce.^ 
Bad effect of a slow oonrse of perceptions, in matters that require deliberation *id eholo^ A 
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hai, by a paiii(ful feeling, guarded agaiost a rapid nicoettioiL But 
a still more valuable purpoie is answered bj the contrirance : as, <;« 
the one hand, a sluggish coune of perceptions indispoeeth to action ; 
80, on the other, a oourse too rapid impels to rash and precipitant 
action : prudent conduct is the child of deliberation and dear con- 
ception, for which there is no place in a rapid coune of thought 
Nature therefore, taking measures int prudent conduct, has guai^ed 
us effectually from precipitancy of tliought by making it painful. 

274. Nature not only provides against a succession too slow or 
too quick, but makes the middle course extremely pleasant Nor is 
nihat course confined within narrow bounds: every man can naturally, 
without pain, accelerate or retard in some degree the rate of his 
{perceptions. And he can do it in a still greater degree by the force 
of habit : a habit of contemplation annihilates the pain of a retarded 
course of perceptions ; and a busy life, after loDg practice, makes 
acceleration pleasant 

Concerning the final cause of our taste for variety, it will be eon* 
•idered, that human affiurs, complex by variety as well as number* 
require the distributing our attention and activity in measure and 
proportion. Nature therefore, to secure a just distribution corre- 
aponding to the variety of human affairs, has made too great unifer- 
mity or too great variety in the course of perceptions, equally un- 
pleasant : and, indeed, were we addicted to either extreme, our 
internal constitution would be ill suited to our external circumstan- 
ces. At the same time, where great uniformity of operation is 
required, as in several manu&ctureis or great variety, as in law or 
physic, Nature, attentive to all our wants, hath also provided for these 
cases, by implanting in the iM'east of every person an efficacious 
principle that leads to habit : an obstinate perseverance in the same 
occupation, relieves from the pain of exce88ive uniformity ; and the 
•like perseverance in a quick circulation of different occupations, re- 
lieves from the pain of excessive variety. And thus we come to 
take delight in several occupations, l^at by nature, without habit, 
are not a little disgustful. 

275. A middle rate also in the train of perceptions between uni- 
^rmity and variety, is no less pleasant than between quickness and 
«lowne8s. The mmd of man, so framed, is wonderfully adapted to 
the course of human affairs, which are continually onangin^, but 
-not without connection : it is equally adapted to the acquisition o( 
knowledge, which results chiefiy from discovering resemblances 
among differing objects, and differences among resembling objects : 
euch occupation, even abstracting from the knowledge we acquire. 



tra W« an ffoarded agalnrt • ftuoeeaion too npld.— CkK-d effsets of Ikto to bod/ and 
Bind. 

874 A moderate rate of saooeasion agreeable ; yet tho rata maj wltbont pain be vaTfea 
hy force of habit— Final caaae of oar taate for variety.— Where ftreat lutformlty or f^ivU 
variety of action is required, what pro?iiion ia made for our omnfort. 
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is ii; itaeif delightfixl, by preserving a mkldle rate between too gveat 
unifcriDity and too great variety. 

We are now arrived at the chief purpose of the present chapter ; 
which is to consider uniformity and variety with relation to the fine 
arts, in order to diseover, if we can, when it is that the one ought to 
psevail, and when the other. And the knowledge we have obtained 
will even at first view suggest a general observation, That in every 
work of art it must be agreeable to find that degree of variety 
which corresponds to the natural coum of our perceptions ; and 
that aH excess in variety or in uni£[>rmity must be disagreeable, by 
varying that natural course. For that reason, works of art admit 
more or less variety according to the nature of the subject : in a 
picture of an interesting event that strongly attaches the spectator 
to a single object, the mind relisheth not a multiplicity of figures 
nor of ornaments : a picture representing a gay subject, admits 
great variety of figures and ornaments ; because these are agreeable 
to the laind in a cheerful tone. The same observation is applicable 
to poetry and to music. 

27G. It must at the same time be remarked, that one can bear a 
greater variety of natural objects, than of objects in a picture ; and 
a greater variety in a picture, than in a description. A real object 
presented to view, makes an impression more readily than when rep- 
resented in colors, and much more readily than when represented 
in words. Hence it is that the profuse variety of objects in some 
natural landscapes neither breeds confusion nor fatigue ; and for the 
same reason, there is place for greater variety of ornament in a pic- 
ture than in a poem. A picture, however, like a building, ought to 
be so simple as to be compi'ehended in one view. 

From these general observations, I proceed to particulars. In 
works exposed continually to public view, variety ought to be 
studied. It is a rule accordingly in sculpture, to contrast the difier- 
enc limbs of a statue, in order to give it all the variety possible. 
In a landscape representing animals, those especially of the same 
kind, contrast ought to prevail : to draw one sleeping, another awake; 
one sitting, another in motion ; one moving towards the spectator, 
another fi-om him, is the life of such a performance. 

277. In every sort of writing intended for amusement, variety is 
necessary in proportion to the length of the work. Want of variety 
is sensibly felt in Davila's history of the civil wars of France : the 
events are indeed important and various ; but the render languishes 
by a tiresome monotony of character, every person engaged being 
figured a consummate politician, governed by interest only. It n 

S7&. A train between nnifonnlty find variety, agreeable ; adapted to the conrae of 1m> 
man affairs, and acqabition of knowledge. What degree of variety is agreeable in eveiy 
work of art 

27<S. We can bear a greater variety of natural obiects than in a picture, or descriptkML 
Id works exposed always to pablio view, vMc'^ty uioald be atudied.— Bale in acolptiire; 
In *Ainting animals on a lapdaoaoe. 
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hiird to say, whether Ovid dkagusts move by^too great variety, or too 
flrreat uniformity : his stories are all of the same kind, eoneluding 
invariably with the transfonnatioQ of one being into another ; and 
DO far he is tiresome by excess in uniformity : he is not less fatiguing 
.by excess in variety, hurrying his reader incessantly from story to 
story. Ariosto is still more fatiguing than Ovid, by exceeding the 
iuftt bounds of variety : not satisSed, like Ovid, with a succession in 
Ilia stories, he distracts the reader, by jumbling tc^ther a multitude 
of them without any connection. Nor is the Orlando Furioso leas 
tiresome by ite uniformity than the Metamorphoses, though in f^ 
different manner : after a story is brought to a crisis, the reader, 
intent on the catastrophe, is suddenly snatched away to a new 
atory, which makes no impression so long as the mind is occupied 
with the former. 
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Concerning the Works of Nature^ chiefly with respect to Uniformity 

and Variety, 

278. In things of Nature^s workmanship, whether we regard 
their internal or external structure, beauty and design ai*e equall v 
0(Hispicuous. We shall begin with the outside of nature, as what . 
first presents itself. 

The figure of an organic body is generally regular. The trunk 
.cf a tree, its branches, and their ramifications, are nearly roi^nd, and 
form a series regularly decreasing from the trunk to the smallest 
fibre : uniformity is nowhere more remarkable than in the leaves, 
which, in the same species, have all the same color, size, and shape ; 
the seeds and fruits are all regular figures, approaching, for the most 
part, to the globular form. Hence a plants especially of the larger 
kind, with its trunk, branches, foliage, and fruit, is a charming 
object. 

In an animal, the trunk, which is much larger than the other 
parts, occupies a chief place ; itfi shape, like that of the stem of 
plants, is nearly round, a figure which of all is the most agreeable : 
its two sides are precisely similar ; several of the under paits go oil 
in pairs, and the two individuals of each pair are accurately uni- 
form ; the single paits are placed in the middle ; the limbs, bearing 
a ceitain proportion to the ti'unk, serve to support it, and to give it 
a proper elevation : upon one extremity are disposed the neck and 
head, in the direction of the trunk : the head being the chief part, 

aa^^^a.i. I ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■! ■■ ■ ■ ■ I I M^,,. .1 I ■■■■■■ I. .1, ■ ■ — ■■! , _, , , ■ — ^ ^.-^^ 
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poiMsees, with great pnopriety, the oikief place. Henoe^ the Iteaut^ 
of the whole figure \9 the resuk of many equal and propoi-tional 
parts orderly disposed ; and the smallest v^atiou Id number, equality, 
proportion, or oixler, never fails to produce a perception of deformity. 

279. Nature in no particular seems more promise of ornament 
than in the beautifiil coloring of her works. The flowers of plants, 
•the furs of beasts, and the featheiB of birds, vie with each other in 
the beauty of their colors, which in lusfre as well as in harmony are 
beyond the power of imitation. Of a)l natural appearances, the 
coloring of the human &ce is the most e^uisite ; it is the strongest 
sostance of the ineiable art of nature, in adapting and proportioning 
its colors to the magnitude, figure, and position of the parts. In a 
word, color seems to live in nature only, and to languish under the 
finest touches of art. 

When we examine the internal structure of a plant or animal, a 
wondeiful subtilty of mechanism is dii^layed. Man, in bis me- 
chanical operations, is confined to the surface of bodies ; but the 
operations of nature are exerted through the whole substance, so as 
to reach even the elementary parts. Thus the body of an animal, 
and of a pknib, are . composed of certain great vessels ; these <^ 
smaller ; and these again of still smaller, without end, as far as we 
.can discover. This power of diffusing mechanism through the most 
intimate parts, is peculiar to nature, and distinguishes her operations 
•most remarkably from every work of art. Such texture continued 
from the grosser parts to the most minute, preserves all along the 
strictest regularity: the fibres of plants are a bundle of cylindric 
canals, lying in the same, direction, and parallel, or nearly parallel 
to each other : in some instances, a most accurate arrangement ol 
parts is discovered, as in onions, formed of concentric coats one 
within another, to the very centre. An animal body is still more 
admirable in the disposition of it3 internal parts, and in their ordei* 
and syrametiy; there is not a bone, a muscle, a blood-vessel, a 
nerve, that hath not one corresponding to it on the opposite side ; 
and the same order is carried through the most minute paits : the 
lungs are composed of two parts, which are disposed upon the sides 
of the thorax ; and the kidneys, in a lower situation, have a position 
no less oixiei'ly : as to the parts that are single, the heart is advan- 
tageously situated near the middle ; the liver, stomach, and spleen, 
are disposed i^. the upper region of the abdomen, about the same 
height : the bladder is placed in the middle of the body, as well as 
the intestinal canal, which fills the whole cavity with its convolutions. 

280. The mechanical power of nature, not confined to small 
bodies, reacheth equally those of the greatest size ; witness the bodies 
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S76. The figure of organic bodies. Tbo trunk of a tree, its branches, Ac In an animal,. 
Uie trunk, J^c. In what the beauty of the whole llgnre consists 

2T9. Coloring of nature ; of t>lant8. &c.— Subtile or minute mechanism of plants and anl- 
mats in their Interior structure.— Fibres of plants.— In animals, oorrespouUenee and happy 
arrangement of part*. 
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diat co«Dpo0e the solar systom, vlnok, hower^r large, are we^;liod, 
nieasared, and subjected to oertain laws, with the utmost accuracy. 
Ilieir places rouud the suif, with Uieir distances, are determined by 
a precise rule, corresponding to their qwnitity of matter. The 
superior dignity of the central body, in respect to its bulk and lucid 
appearance, is suited to the place it ocoupU^s. The globular fiffure 
of these bodies is not only in itself beautiful, but is &ove all owem 
fitl/id for regular motion. Each planet revokes about its own axis 
in a given time ; and each moves round ihe sun in an orbit nearly 
eireuTar, and in a time proportioned to its distance. Their velocities, 
directed by an established law, are perpetually changing by regular 
accelerations and retardations. In nne, the g^reat variety of regular 
appearances, joined with the beauty of the system its^^ cannot fitil 
to produce the highest delight in every one who is sensible of design, 

>: power, or beauty. 

281. Nature hatii a wcmderful power of oonuectii^ systems with 
each other, and of pDopsgatiog that connection through all her 
works. Thus the constituent parts of a plant, the roots, the stem, 
the branches, the leaves, the fruit, are realty did^^nt systems, united 
by a mutual dependence on each other: in an animal, the lyi»> 
phatic and lacteal ducts, the blood-vessels and ner\'es, the muscles 
and glands, tlie bones and cartilages, the membranes and bowek, 
with the other organs, form distinct systems, whidi are united into 
one whole. There are at the same time, othe^ connections less inti- 
mate : every plant is joined to the earth by its roots : it requires 
rain and dews to furnish it with juices ; and it requires heat to pre- 
serve these juices in fluidity and motion : every animal, by its gravity, 
is connected with the earth, with the element in which it breathes, 
and with the sun, by deriving from it cherishing and enlivening 
heat : the earth fiimisheth aliment to plants, these to animals, and 
these again to otlier animals, in a long train of dependence : that 
the earth is part of a greater system comprehending many bodies 
mutually attracting each other, and gravitating all towards one 
common centre, is now thoroughly explored. Such a regular and 
uniform series of connections, propagated through so great a number 
of beings, and through such wide spaces, is wonderful; and our 
wonder must increase, when we observe these connections propa- 
gated from the minutest atoms to bodies of the most enormous ^sise, 
and so widely diffused hs that we can neither perceive their begin- 
ning nor their end. That these connections are not confined within 
our own planetary system, is certain : they are diflused over spaces 
still more remote, where new bodies and systems rise without end 
All space is filled with the works of God, which are conducted by 
one plan, to answer uneningly one great end. 

8S0. The Bolar system. Its \arlety tnd regularity. 

881. 83r8teiii8 wunderfally eounected with each other: the oonstltnent parts of plante; 
to o( animals. — Other less Intimate connectioiu^-— Some not oooflDed to oor own 
system. 
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282. But the most wonderful connection of all, though not the 
most conspicuous, is that of our internal ^me with the works of 
nature : man is obviously fitted ior contemplating these works, because 
in this contemplation he has great delight. The works of naturb are 
remarkable in their uniformity no less than in their variety ; and the 
mind of man is fitted to receive pleasure equally from both. Unifor- 
mity and variety are interwoven in the works of nature withdurpris- 
ing art: variety, however great^ is never without some degree of unl- 
formiiy ; nor the gi-eatest uniformity without some degree of variety: 
there is great variety in the same plant, by the different appearanees 
of its stem, branches, leaves, blossoms, fruit, sise, and color ; and 
vet, when we trace tliat variety through different plants, espeoiatly 
bf the same kind, diere is discovered a suipriang unifonnity: 
again, where nature seems to have intended the most exact uniform- 
ity, as among individuals of the same kind, there still appears a 
diversity, which serves readily to distinguish one individual from 
another. It is indeed admirable, that the human visage, in which 
uniformity is so prevalent, should yet be so marked, as to leave no 
room, among millions, for mistaking one person for another ; these 
marks, though clearly perceived, ai-e generally so delicate, that 
words cannot be found to describe them. A coirespondence so per- 
fect between the human mind and the works of nature, is extremely 
remarkable. The opposition between variety and uniformity is so 
great that one would not readily imagine they oould both be relished 
by the same palate : at least not in the same object, nor at the 
same time : it is however true, that the pleasures they afford, being 
happily adjusted to each other, and readily mixing in intimate 
union, are frequently produced by the same individual object Nay, 
further, in the objects that touch us the most, uniformity and variety 
are constantly combined : witness natural objects, where tJiis com- 
bination is always found in perfection. Hence it is, that natural 
objects readily form themselves into groups, and are agreeable in 
whatever manner combined : a wood with its trees, shrubs, and 
herbs, is agreeable : the music of birds, the lowing of cattle, an^l 
the murmuring of a brook, are in conjuncti(Hi debghtful ; though 
they strike the ear without modulation or harmony. In short, noth 
ing can be more happily accommodated to the inward constitution 
of man, than that mixture of uniformity with variety, which the 
eye discovers in natural objects; and, accordingly, the mind is never 
more highly gratified than in contemplating a natural landscape. 

282. The wanderfnl oonnection of our Internal frame with the works of nature. These 
tStnd pleasnre to man from mingling uniformiQr with variety. For ii stance, in plants; 
in individuals of the same kind. — The human mce. — Variety and uniformity relished at 
the same time and in the same oltject— Natural objects form themsolvet Into groupa.— 
Natural landscape d lUgbtftiL 
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CHAPTER X 

V^ 00176SUnY AND PROPRIBTT. 

283. Man is superior to the brute, not more by Lis rational &ciil- 
tiee, than by his senses. With respect to external senses, brutes 
probably yield not to men ; and they may also have some obscure 
perception of beauty : but the more dehcate senses of regularity, 
<M*der, uniformity, and conginity, being, connected with morality and 
religion, are reserved to dignify the chief of the terrestrial creation. 
Upon that account, no discipline is more suitable to man, nor more 
CQHffrwms to the dignity of his nature, than that vhich refines his 
taste, and leads him to distinguish, in every subject, what is regular, 
what is orderly, what is suitable^ and what is fit and proper. {Cicero 
de Ojfficiis, 1. i.) 

■ It is clear from the very conception of the terms congruity and 
propriety^ that they are not applicable to any single object : they 
imply a plurality, and obviously signify a particular relation between 
diitereut objects. Thus we say currently, that a decent garb is 
suitable or proper for a judge, modest behavior for a young woman, 
and a lofty style for an epic poem : and, on the other hand, that it 
is unsuitable or incougruQiLS to see a little woman sunk in an over- 
grown farthingale, a coat richly embroidered covering coarse and 
dirty hnen, a mean subject in an elevated style, an elevated subject 
in a mean style, a first minister darning his wife's stocking, or a 
reverend prelate in lawn sleeves dancing a hornpipe. 

284. The perception we have of this relation, which scents pe- 
culiar to man, cannot proceed from any other cause, but from a 
wme of congruity or propriety ; for, supposing us destitute of that 
sense, the terms would be to us unintelligible.* 

* From many things that pass current in the world without being generally 
ooiideTnned, one at nrst view wonld imagine, that the tenae of congruity ot 
propriety hath scaree any foundation in nature, and that it ia rather an artifi- 
cial refinement of those who affect to distinguish themselves fh>m others. The 
fulsome panegyrics bestowed upon the great and opulent, in epistles dedioatorv 
and other 6U(^ compositions, would incline aa to think so* JDid there prevail 
in the world, it will be said, or did nature suggest, a taste of what is suitable, 
decent, or proper, would any good writer deal m such compositions, or any man 
of sense receive them without disgust ? Can it be supposed that Louis XIV. 
of France was endued by nature with any sense of propriety, when, in a dra- 
matic i>erformance purposely composed for his entertainment, he sufferbJ 
himself, publicly and in his presence, to be styled the greatest king ever the 
earth produced? These, it is true, are strong facts; but luckily they do not 
prove the sense of propriety to be artificial : they only prove, that the sense 
of propriety is ut times overpowered by pride ana vanity ; which is no singu- 
lar case, for that sometimes is the fate even of the sense of justice. 

S88. PointB in which man is superior to the brute.— Discipline saltable for man. — ^Terma 
t>ongruity and propriety^ not applicable to a single c;»Ject — ^Instances of what Is proper f 
•f what is incokgrtumt. 
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It is a matter of experience, that congruity or propriety, wherever 
perceived, is agreeable ; and that incongruity or impropriety where 
ever perceived, is disagreeable. The only difficulty is, to ascerlaiu 
what are the' particular objects that in conjuncdoik suggest these 
relictions ; ior thcffe are many objects that do not : the sea, for ex- 
ample, viewed in conjunction with a picture, or a mat riewed in 
conjunction wtdk a mountain, suggest not either congruity or inoon- 
gmity. It seems natural to inier, what will be found true by in-, 
duction, that we never perceive congruity nor incongruity bui 
among things that are connected by some rd^ion ; such a» a man 
and his actions, a principle and its accessories, a subject- and its or* 
naments. We are indeed so framed by nature, as^ anoong things 
so connected, to require a certain suitableness or correspondeuee, 
termed conprnity or propriety ; and to be displeased wh&^ we find 
the opposite relation oiincangrmty or improprwhf* 

285. If things connected be the subject of congruity, it is reason- 
able beforehand to expect a degree of congruity proportioned to the 
degree of the connection. And, upon examination^ we find our ex-. 
pectation to be well founded : where the relation is intimate, aa 
between a cause and its effect, a whole and its parts, we require the 
strictest congruity ; but where the relation is slight or accidental, as 
among things jumbled together, we require little or no congruity : 
die strictest propriety is required in behavior and manner of living; 
because a man is connected with these by the relation of cause and 
efiect. The relation between an edifice and the ground it stands 
upon is of the meet intimate kind, and therefore the situation of a 
great house ought to be lofty : ita relation to neighboring hiUs> 
rivers, plains, being that of the propinquity only, demands but a 
small share of congruity. Ahiong members of the same club, tlie 
congruity ought to bo considerable, as well as among things placed 
for show in the same niche : among passengers in a stage-coach w^ 
require veiy little congruity ; and less still at a public spectacle. 



* In the chapter of beauty, qnalitieiy are distingaiabed into primary and 
secondary: and to dear some obscurity that may appear in the text, it is 
proper to be observed, that the same distinction is applicable to relations. 
Kesemblance, equality, uniformity, proximity, are relations that depend not 
on us, but exist equally, whether {>eroeiyed or not ; and upon that account 
may justly be termed primary relations. But tliere are other reUtions, that 
only appear such to us, and that have not any external existeiice like primary 
relations' ; which is the case of congruity, incongruity, propriety, impropriety ; 
these may be property termed teeondary relations, ^hua it app^ar^, from what 
is said in the text, that the secondary relations mentioned arit^e from objects 
connected by some primary relation. Property is an example of a secondary 
relation, as it exists nowhere but in the mmd. I purchase a field or a horse : 
the covenant makes the primary relation ; and the secondary relation built os 
it, is property. ' 



884. The sense of oongratty a constituent of our nat ire. Objections answered. — Con* 
Kniity and propriety, a^recAble, Ac— Among what thj gs only congruity or Inoongmttf 
to pweeivad. — Primary and seoondary relations. 
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Coograity k so aearif allied to betaty as oommonl^r to be held a 
Bpecies of it ; and yet they differ bo eBsentially a» never to coincide * 
beiraiy, like oolor, is placed upon a single subject 'y congruity upon' 
ft plnrahty* Further, a thing beautiful in itself msy^ ynik relation 
to othw things, produce the strongest aease of incongruity. • 

286. Congruity and propriety are comuNmly reokooed synony- 
mous terms ; and hitheito in opening" the sul^t tbey have been 
used ind^erently; but they are distinguishable and the precise 
meanings of each must be asoertatned. Congruity is the genus ct 
which propriety is a spedes; for we call w^hiBg profirUty but that 
oongrmty or suitableneas whioh ought to subsist between sensible 
beings and their thoughts, words, and actions. 

In order to give a full view of these secondary relations, I shall 
tmee them through wsme of the most considerable primary relations* 
The relation of a part to the whde, being extremely intimate, de* 
mands the utmost d^ree of congruity : even the slightest deviation 
is disgustful ; witness the Lutrin^ a burlesque poem, which is closed 
with a serious and warm panegjrric on Lamoignon^one of the king's 



-Amphora coepit 



iDBtitui ; currente rota, cur urccus exit? 

2 87. Examples of congruity and incongruity are furnished in 
plenty by the relation between a subject and its ornaments. A lit* 
erary performimee, intended merely for amusement, is'Susc^tible of 
much ornament, as well as a musio-room or a* playhoiiie ; for in 
g^y^ythe mind hath a peculiar refish for show and dieockTation. 
The most goqjeous apparel, however improper in tragedy, is not 
unsuitable to opera'Hotors : the truth is, an q»era, in its present form, 
is a mighty fine thing; but, as it devi&tes from nature in its cajrital 
circumstances, we look not for nature nor propriety in those which 
aro accessory. On the other hand, a serious and important subject 
admits not much ornament,* nor a subject that of ittolf is extremely 
beautiful ; and a subject that fills the mind with its loftiness and 
gnmdeur, a{^)ears best in a drees altogether plain. 

To a person of a mean appearance, gorgeous apparel is unsuitr 
able ; which, besides the incongruity, shows by contrast the meanness 
of appearance in the stroi^est light Sweetness of look and manner 
requires simplicity of dress joined with the greatest elegance. A 
stately and majestic air requires sumptuous apparel, wUch ought 

* Contraiy to this rule, the introduction to the third volame of the Okar* 
aeterUtics^ is a continued chain of metaphors : these in such profasion are to»' 
florid for the subject: and have beside? tlie bad etfcct of removing onr attention 
from the principal subject, to fix it upon splendid trlflee. 

. . — «- 

285. Cougraitj if expected in what degree? Instances.— Congmitj nearly allied t» 
bMQty. 

tS6. Congruity and propriety distin^aishable.— Belatlon of a part to the ^ole demanda 
•ongrulty. 
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not to be gaudy, nor crowded wkh little ornmneiita. A woman of 
ooDsaimnate beauty can bear to be highly adorned, and yet shows 
bait in a plain, drasa, * 



-For loveliness 



Ke«d« not the foreign aid of ornament, 
Bat is, when unadom^dy adorned tbo moat 

Thomson's Autumn. 

288L Oongmity relates not only the quantity of ornament, but 
ako the kind, llie decorations of a dandiig^room ooght all of them 
to be gay. No picture is proper for a church but what has religion 
for its subject Etiery ornament upon a 'shield should relate to war ; 
and Virgil, with great judgment, confines the carvings upon the 
shield of ^neas to the military history of the Romans : that beauty 
ia ovedooked by Homer, for the bulk of the sculpture upon the 
<thield of Achilles is of ^e arts of peace in general, and of joy and 
%8tivity in particular: the author of Telemachns betrays the same 
inattention in describing the shield of that young hero. 

In judging of propriety with regard to ornaments, we must at* 
tend, not only to the nature of the subject that is to be adorned, but 
aiso to the cirpumstanoes in which it is placed : the ornaments that 
are proper for a ball will appear not altogether so decent at public 
wor^ip ; and the same person ought to dress differently for a mar- 
riage-feast and for a funeral. 

289. Nothing is more intimately related to a man than his senti- 
ments, words, and actions; and therefore we require here the strictest 
eonformity. When we find what we thus require, we hare a lively 
sense of propriety ; when we find tiie contrary, our sense of impro- 
priety is no less li^y. Hence the univefsal distaste of afietstation, 
which consists in making a show of greater delicacy and refinement 
than is sailed either to Sie character or circumstances of the persoD. 
Notiiiag in epic <»* dramatic compositionB is more disgustfi i than 
ttnpropriety of manners. In Oomeille's tragedy of Oinma, ifimiha, 
a ftivorite of Augustus, receives diaily marks of his afifection, and is 
loaded with benefits; yet all the while is laying plots to assassinate 
her benefactor, directed by no other motive than to avenge her 
fefther^i death (see Act I.'Sc. 2). Revenge against a benefactor, 
founded sol^y upon filial piety, canw^ l^ directed by any prin- 
eiole but that of justice, and therefore never can suggest unlaw- 
m means; yet the crime here attempted, a treacherous minder, 
is what even a miscreant will scarce attempt against his bitterest 
enemy. 

987. Instances of congnilty and incongralty in a sabjec* and Its ornaments.— Dress re- 
fBirod toft dtfferent classes. 

fiSSk Conimity ngoJatea not only the quantity of ornament, but tlie kind : In a daneing- 
voom, Jbc-^-Cireamstanoes are to be considered in Judgtnt; of propriety. 

1S9. Tha elose relation of a man to liis sentiments, words, and aotiona.— Affbetatlon, wbat, 
tail wliy dete8tad.-^In epteor drsmatlo eompoeition, wfmt is monk disirtiailng r— Itenuv'lu 
OB ttie uagedy of Oinna, 
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290. What is said might be thought Bu£Scient to explain the re* 
latioos of coDgrnity and propriety ; and yet the subject is Dot es* 
hausted ; on the contrary, the prospect enlai^ges upon ua^ wlwn vt 
take under view the effects these relations produce in the mind 
Congruity and propriety, wherever perceived, appear agreeable ; and 
every agreeable object produoeth in the miud a pleasant emotion : 
incongruity and impropriety on the other hand, are disagreeable, 
and of course produce painful emotions. These emotions, whether 
pleasant or painful, sometisies vanish without any consequence ; but 
more frequently occasion other anotKHW, to which I proceed. 

When any blight incongruity is perceived in an accidental com* 
bination of persons or things, as of passengers in a stage-coaoh, or 
of individuals dining at an ordinary ; the psinfiil emotion of incofr* 
gmity, after a momentary existence, vonisheth without producing 
any effect But this is not the case of propriety and impropriety : 
voluntary acta, whether words or deeda, are imputed to the author : 
when proper, we reward him with owr esteem ; when improper, ftp 
punish him with our contempt Let us suppose, for example, a gen» 
erous action suited to the character of tne author, which raises in 
him and in every spectator the pleasant emotion of propriety : this 
emotion generates in the author both self-esteem eaii joy ; the for- 
mer when he considers his relation to the actiota, and the latter whe» 
he considers the good opinion that others will entertain of him :. 
the same emotion of propriety produceth in the spectators esteem 
for the author of the action ; and when they think of themselves^ it 
«lso producetli by contrast an emotkm of humility. To discover the 
effects of an unsuitable action, we must invert each of these drcum* 
stances : the painful emotion of impropriety generates in the antbtxr 
of the action both humility and shame ; the former when he con* 
siders his relation to the aetion, and the latter when he considera 
what others will think of him : tho same emotion of impn^riety 
produceth in the spectators contempt for the author of the action ; 
and it also produceth, by contrast when they think of themadvee^ 
an emotion of self^steem. Here, then, are many different emotioiis^ 
derived from the same action considered in different views by differ- 
ent persons ; a machine provided with many springs, and not a litlJe 
complicated* Propriety of action, it would seem, is a favorite of 
Nature, or of the Author of Nature, when such care and solicitude 
is bestowed on it It is not left to our own chpice ; butj like justice, 
is required at our hands : and, like justice, is enforced by natural 
rewards and punishments ; a man cannot, with impunity, do any 
thing unbecoming or improper ; he suffers the chastisement of con- 
tempt inflicted by others, and of shame inflicted by himself. An 

990. Tile effects of the relatione of congrnit7 and propriety upon the jnind of the be- 
holder. — The effect of incongruity different fh>in that of impropriety. Ca»e of slight in*' 
eongruity; of propriety and impropriety.-^-Efliecta (fa eaitable generous action, in the 
agent and spectator. htfoctB also of an unsuitable aetion.-'Proprlety of action, how mt- 
ii«eed. 
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qyparatus 90 complicnted, and so aiiigpilar, ought to rouse our atten 
tion : for nature doth nothing in vain : and we may conclude witL 
certainty, that this curious branch of the human constitution is in* 
tended for some valuable purpose. 

291. A gross impropriety is punished with contempt and indigo 
nation, which are vented against the offender by externsd expressions ; 
nor is even the slightest impropriety suffered to pass without soma 
degree of contempt But there are improprieties of the slighter 
kind, that provoke laughter ; of which we nave examples without 
end in the blunders and absurdities of our own species : such im- 
proprieties receive a different punishment, as will appear by what 
follows. Thie emotions -of contempt and of laughter occasioned bj. 
an impropriety of that kind, uniting intimately in the mind of the 
spectator, are expressed extenially . by a peculiar sort of laugh, 
termed a laugh of der^ision or scorn, (See chapter ,v;i.) An im 
propriety that thus moves not only contempt but laughter, is distin^ 
guished by the epithet of ridiculous ; and a laugh of derision 01 ' 
scorn is the punishment provided for it by nature. Nor ought it to 
escape observation, that we are soiond of inflicting that punishment^ 
as sometimes to exert it even against creatures of an inteiior species ; 
witness a turkey-c-ock swelling with pride, and strutting with dis- 
played feathers, which in a gay mood is apt to provoke a laugh of 
derision. ^ 

We must not expect that these different improprieties are sepa- 
rated by distinct boundaries ; for of improprieties, from the slightest 
to the most gross, from the most risible to the most serious, thera 
are degrees wi^6ut end.~^ Hence it is, that in viewing some unbe- 
coming act^s, too risible for anger, and too serious for derision, the 
spectator teels a sort of mixed emotion, partaking both of derisiou 
and of anger ; which accounts for an expression, common with respect 
to the impropriety of some actions. Thus we know not whether to 
laugh or be angry. M 

202. It cannot fail to be observed, that in the case of a risible 
impropriety, which is always slight, the contempt we have for th<i 
offender is extremely faint, though derision, its gratification, is ex- 
tremely pleasant. This disproportion between a passion and its 
gratification, may seem not conformable to the analogy of nature. 
In looking about for a solution, I reflect upon what. Ls laid dowu 
above, that an improper action not only moves our contempt for the 
author, but also, by means of contrast, swells the good opinion we 
have of ourselves. This contributes, more than any other paiticular, 
to the pleasure we have in ridiculing follies and absurdities ; and 
accordingly, it is well known that those who have the greatest shara 
of vanity are the most prone to laugh at others. Vanity, which U 
a vivid passion, pleasant in itself^ and not less so in its gratification, 

m. How ft grofs improprtotx it punished; how Uut of » slighter kind. Pofrw K rfi 
hnpf«iffloU«ik 
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would ismgly be sufficient (o neconnt for the pleasure of ridieid^i 
without borrowing any aid from contempt Heoce appears the 
reason of a noted observation, That we are the most disposed to 
ridicule the blunders and absurdities of others, when we are in high 
spirits ; for in high spirits, self-conceit displays itself with more than 
ordinary vigor. 
"" 293. Having with wary steps traced an intricate roat!, not with- 
out danger of wandering, what remains to complete our journey, is 
to account for the final cause of congritity and propriety, which 
makes so great a figure in the human constitution. One final cause, 
regarding couffruity, is pretty obvious, that the sense of congruity, 
as oue principle of the fine arts, contributes in a remarkable degree 
to our entertainment, which is ihe final cause assigned above for our 
sense of proportion (see chapter iii.), and need not be enlarged 
upon here. Congruity, indeed, with respect to quantity, coinddea 
with proportion ; when the pants of a building are nicely adjusted 
to each othei^ it may be said indifferently, that it is agreeable by 
the congruiiv of its parts, or by the proportion of its parts. But 
propriety, which regards voluntary' agents only, can never be the 
same with proportion : a yery long nose is disproportioned, but can- 
not be termed improper. In some instances, it is true, impropriety 
coincides with disproportion in the same subject, but never in the 
same respect I give for an example a very little man buckled to a 
long toledo : considering the man and the sword with respect to 
size, we perceive a dispropoi*tion : considering the sword as the choioe 
of the man, we perceive an impropriety. 

294. The sense of impropriety with respect to mistakes, blunders^ 
and absurdities, is evidently calculated for the good of mankind. 
In the spectators it is productive of mirth and laughter, excellent 
recreation in an interval from business. But this is a trifie com* 
pared to what follows. It is painful to be the subject of ridicule ; 
and to punish with ridicule the man who is guilty of an absurdity* 
tends to put him more on his guard in. time coming. It is well 
ordered, tnat even the most innocent blunder is not committed with 
impunity; because, were errors licensed where they do no hurt, in- 
attention would grow into habit, and be the occasion of much htirt. 

The final cause of propriety as to moral duties, is of all the most 
illustrious. To have a ^ust notion of it, the moral duties that respect 
others must be distinguished from those that respect ourselves.' Fi- 
delity, gratitude, and abstinence from injury, are examples of the 
first sort ; temperance, modesty, firmness of mind, are examples of 
the other : the former arei made duties by the sense of justice ; the 
latter by the sense of propriety. Here is a final cause of the sense 
of propriety that will rouse our attention. It is undoubtedly the 

291 Gaae of • risible Impropriety.— Why derision Is pleasant 

Sitt. f'inai eaose of eongrulty and -propHety. O^nfrattfoflm eolmrides wfth pnipor> 
Uou ; propriety uovcr. Iiifiuiiie«x — Instance of ltiii>ruprlcty ooluddinjr wiih dis|in»iMirtkMw 




latoresl; of everr man to suit his behavior to the dimity of hit 
nature, and to the station allotted bina by Providence : for such r^ . 
tionat oonduct c6ntribates in every leapect to happiness, by pi^ 
8«rving health, by phxmring plenty, by gaining the esteem of other% 
aad, which of all is the greatort blessing, by gaining a justly founded > 
self-eattem. But in a matter so easential to our well-being, even' 
sdi^otM^st is not relied on : the pow^ul authority of duty is super* 
added to the motive of interest The God of Nature, in all tliinga 
easerntial to our happiness, hath obeerted one imiform method : to 
beep us steady in our conduct^ he hath fortified us with natural laws 
and principles, preventive of many aberrations, which would daily 
haf^n were we totally aurrendered to so finUible a guide as is hu« 
man raaaon. Propriety cannot rightly be considered in another 
light than as the natursd law that regulates our conduct with respecjt . 
to ourselves ; as justice is the natural law that regulates our conduct^ 
with respect to others. I call pn^ety a law, no leas than justice ; 
because both are equally rulee of conduct that ought to be obeyed : 
propriety includes that obligation ; for to say an action is proper, is 
in other words to say, that it aught to be performed ; and to say it 
is improper, is in other words to say, that it ought to be forborne. 
It is that very character .of ought and $houid which makes justice a 
law to us ; and the same character is applicable to propriety, though 
perhaps more fiiintly than to justice; but tdie difference is in degr^ 
only, not in kind ; and we ov^t, without hesitation and reluctance^ 
to submit equally to the government of both. - 

205. But I have more to urge upon that head. To the sense of pro- 
priety as well ascf jufltice,are annexed the sanctions of rewards and punh 
ishments ; which evidently prove the oiiie to be a law as well as the other. 
The satisfinction a nuui hath in doing his duty, joined to the esteem 
and good-will of others, is the reward that belongs to both equally. 
The punishments also, thou^ not the same, are netarly allied ; anji 
differ in degree nuMre than in quality. Disobedience to the law of 
jwtice is punished with remonc ; disobedience to the law of pro* 
priety, with shame, which is* remorse in a lower degree. Eveiy 
transgression of the law of justice raises indignation in the beholder ; 
and so doth every flagrant transgression of the law of propiiety. 
Slighter improprieties receive a milder punishment : they are always 
rebuked with some degree of coflt^ffipt, and frequently with derision. 
In general, it is true, that the rewards and punishments annexed to 
the sense of propriety are lighter in degree than those annexed to 
the sense of justice ; which is wisely orJferfed, because duty to othere 
is still more essential to society than duty to ourselves : society, in- 

' S94 S«il8o of im|>roprle(^ wltti nepect to Mondrfs, 4ec.. hepefldal-rFinAl o«D8e.of pro* 
prfetfiM to monu dmles ; those that respect othen aM otineWes dtotfngulshed.— Tba 
eandiiot whtch nl^hiterast pwrnptu— What. i»oti^ la pddeil to •e)f«ioterMt^Propri«^ 
and iaatioe. natural laws of eondnot. 
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dided, could not subsist a moment, were individuals not protecioGi 
fiom the headstrong and' turbulent parous of their neighbors. 

' "296. The final cause now unfolded of the sense of propriety, must, 
to* eVery dioceming eye, appear delightfdi ; and yet this is but a 
dardal view ; for that sense reaches another ilinstrious end, which is^ 
m conjunction with the sense of justice, to enforce the performance 
of social duties. In &ct, the tonctions visibly contrired to compel a 
man to be just to himself, are equally sernoeable to compel him to 
be just to others ; which will be evident from a single reflectioii^ 
that an action, by being unjust, ceases not to be improper : an actioa 
never appears more eminently improper, than when it is unjust : it 
is obviously becoming and suitable to human nature, that each man 
do his duty to others ; and, accordingly, every trans^ession of duty- 
id others, is at the same time a transgression of duty to one's sel£ 
Biis is a plain truth without exaggeration ; and it opens a new and 
enchanting view in the moral landscape, the prospect being greatly 
enriched by the multiplication of agreeable ol^ects. It appears now, 
that nothing is overlooked, nothing left undone, that can possibly 
contribute to the enforcing social duty ; for to t^l the sanctions thui 
belong to it singly, are superadded the sanctions of self-duty. A 
fiimiliar example shall suffice for illustration. An act of ingratitude^ 
considered in itself is to the author disagreeable, as well as* to every 
» spectator : considered by the author with relation to himself, it ndses 
self-contempt: considered by him with relation to the worid, it 
makes him ashamed : considered by others, it raises their contempt 
and indignation against the author. These feelings are all of them 
occasioned by the impropriety of the action. When the action is 
considered as uiijust, it occasions another set of feelings : in the 
author it produces reraorF»e, »nd a dread of merited punishment; 
and in othera, the benefactoi* cuiedy, indignation and hatred directed 
tb the ungi'atefiil person. Thus shame and remorse united in the 
lingrateftil person, and indignation united with hatred in the hearts 
of others, ar^ the ptitiishments provided by nature for injustioe. 
Stupid and insensible must he be, who, in a contrivuice so exquinte, 
perceives not the benevolent hand of our Creator. 
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CHAPTER XI, 



DIGiriTT AKD ORACB. 



29?. Thk terms dignity and meanness are applied to man in pomt 
of character, sentiment, and behavior: we say, for example, of one 
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laan, ilmt he^hatli natural dignity in his air and manner ; of another, 
thait he makes a mean figure : we perceive dignity in every action 
and sentiment of some persons ; meanness and vulgarity in the ac- 
tioBs and sentiments of othera» With respect to the fine arts, some 
peHbrmaneea are said to be manly, and suitable to the dignity 6f 
human nature ; others are termed low, mean, trivial. Such expres- 
flions are common, though they have not always a precise meaning. 
With respect to the art of criticism, it must be a real acquisition to 
ascertain what these terms truly import ; which possibly may enable 
us to rank every performance in the fine arts according to its dignity. 
Inquiring first to what subjects the terms digmty and meanness 
are appropriated, we soon discover, that they are not applicable to 
any thing inanimate : the most magnificent palace that ever w» 
built may be lofty, may be grand, but it has no relation to dignity : 
the most diminutive shrub may be little, but it is not mean. These 
terms must belong to sensitive beings, probably to man only ; whidi 
will be evident when we advance in the inquiry. 

298. Human actions appear in many dififerent lights : in theni- 
selves they appear grand or little ; with respect to the author, they 
appear proper or improper ; with respect to those affected by them, 
just or unjust ; and I now add, that the^ are also distinguished bj 
dignity and meanness. If any one incline to think, that, with re- 
spect to human actions, dignity coincides with grandeur, and mean- 
-fieas with littleness, the difference will be evident upon reflecting,* 
that an action may be grand without being virtuous, and little with 
out being faulty ; but that we never attribute dignity to any action 
but what is virtuous, nor meanness to any but what is feulty. Every 
action of dignity creates respect and esteem for the author; and a 
meau action draws upon him contempt A man is admired for a 
^nd action, but frequently is neither loved nor esteemed for it: 
eeither is a man always contemned for a low or little action. The 
action of Caesar passing the Rabicon was grand ; but there was no 
dignity in it, considering that his purpose was to enslave his coun- 
try: Oaesar, in a march, taking opportunity of a rivulet to quench 
his thirst, did a low action, but the action was not mean. 

299. As it appears to me, dignity and meanness are founded on 
a natural principle not hitherto mentioned. Man is endowed with 
a BBNSE of the^orth and excellence of his nature : he deems it more 
perfect than that of the other beings around him ; and he perceives 
that the perfection . of his nature consists in virtue, particularly in 
virtues of the highest rank. To express that sense, the teim dignity 
is appropriated. Furdier, to behave with dignity and to refrain from 
all mean actions, is felt to be not a virtue only, but a duty : it is a 
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4lity eyeiy man owes to hiaiiel£ By afiting m tliat maimer, b^ at- 
tracts love aiKl esteei;a : by actiog meanly, or l«k>w hiras^ ke is 
disapproved and cpnteinned, 

' According to the description here given of dignity aod meannesB, 
they appear to be a species of propriety and impropriety. Many 
actions may be proper or improper, to which dignity or meanneas 
cannot be applied : to eat when one is hungry, is )»roper, but there 
i$ no dignity in tliat action : revenge fairly taken, if against law, is 
improper, but not mean. But every action of dignity is also proper, 
and every mean action is also improper. 

300. This sense of the dignity of human nature reaches OTen our 
pleasures and amusements: if they enlarge the mind by raising 
gr^nd or elevated emotions, or if they humanize the mind by exer- 
cising our sympathy,, they are approved as suited to the dignity of 
bur natiue ; if they contract the mind by fixing it on trivial objecta, 
they aie contemned as not suited to the dignity of our nature. 
Hence, in general, every occujmtion, whether of use or amusement, 
that conesponds to the dignity of man, is termed manly ; and erery 
occupation below his nature, is termed childish* 

To those who study human nature, there is a point whiph has al-. 
ways appeai'ed intiicate : How comes it that generosity and courage 
are more esteemed, and bestow more dignity, than good-nature, or 
even justice ; though the latter contribute more than the former to 
4 private as well as to publie happiness ? This question, bluntly pro- 
posed, mig^t puzzle a cunning philosopher ; but^ by means of ike 
foregobg observations, will easily be solved. Human virtues, like 
other objects, obtain a rank in our estimation, not fixMn their utility, 
which is a subject of reflection, but from the direct impression they 
make on u& Justice and good-nature are a sort of negative virtues, 
that scai'ce make any impression but when they are transgressed : 
courage and generosity, on the contrary, producing elevated emo- 
tions, enliven greatly thie sense of a man's dignity, both in himself 
and in others ; and for that reason, courajo^e and gwerosity are }& 
higher regard than the other viitues mentioned : we describe them 
as grand and elevated, as of greater dignity, and more praiseworthy. 

301. This leads us to examine more directly emotions and pas- 
sions with respect to the present subject; and it will not be diffiiijult 
to form a scale pf them, peginiiing with the meanest^ aad ascending 
g)'adually to those of the highest rank and dignity. Pleasure felt at 
t)ie organ of sense, named corporeal pleasurs^ is perceived to be low ; 
lind, when indulged to excess, is percefived also to be mean : for that 
reason, persons of any delicacy oissemble the pleasure they take in. 
eating and drinking. Hie pleasures of the eye and ear, having no. 

969, IMgnitj and me&nness founded on a certain natural principle.— Dignity and mean- 
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orfaBie fedlof '(aee tke iBtroduotion), niui h<ei&g ftee (kmi any sentid 
of meaaneas, are indulgigd ^tbout anj Bbaitte : they even rise to a 
certain decree of dignity when their objects are gmnd or elevateii: 
The sftme » the ease of the »yt»patbetio^aflB)OB6: a virtuou» penson 
behaving- witk fordtixie and dignity- imd^r cruel misfortunes, makei 
a capilal figure ; «nd the sympathizing 6pectAt6r feels in himself the 
aame dignity. Sympathetic distress at the same time never is mean: 
OB the contrary, it u agreeable to the nature of a social being, and 
has general i^pprobation. The itmk that love possesses in the scale, 
depends in a great measure on its object : it possesses a low place 
when founded on external properties mei^ly ; and is mean when be- 
stowed on a person of inferior rank withc^rt any exti'aordinary q^nali- 
fication : but when founded on the more elevated internal properties, 
it assumes a conside'rable degree of dignity. The same is the case 
of friendship. When gradtnde is wai*m, it animates the mind ; but 
it scarce rises to dignity. Joy bestows dignity when it proceeds 
from im elevated cause. 

302. If I can depend upen induction, dignity is not a property 
of any disagreeable passion : one is sH^t, another severe ; one de- 
presses the mind, another animates it; but there is no elevation, {» 
less dignity, in any of them. Revenge in particular, though it in- 
flame and swell the miixl, is not accompanied with dignity, nor even 
witsh elevation : it is not, however, felt as mean or grovelling, unless 
when it takes indirect measures for gratifieation. Shame and re^ « 
mone, though they sink the spirits, are not mean. Pride, a disagree- 
able passion^ bestows no dignity in the eye of a spectator. Vanity 
always appetUB mean; and extnemdy so where founded, as com- 
monly happens, on trivial qualifications. 

•S03. I proceed to the pleasures of the uiiderstanding, which pos- 
sess a high r^k in point of dignity. Of this every one will be sen- 
sible^ when he consid^ns the important truths that have been laid ^ 
open by seienee ; such as general theorems, and the general laws 
that govern the material and moral worldls. The pleasures of the 
understanding are suited to man as a rational and contemplative be- 
ing; and they tend not a little to etinoble his nature : even to the 
Deity he stretcheth his oontem{4ations, which, in the discovery ol 
infinite power, wisdom, and benevolence, afibrd delight of the nidst 
' exalted kind. . Henoe it appears that the fine arts, studied as a n^ 
tionai science, afford entertainment of great dignity ; superior far to 
what they afford as a subject of taste merely. 

But contemplation, however in itself valuable, is chiefly respected 
as subservient to action ; for man is intended to be more an active 
than a contemplative being. He accordingly shows more dignity in 
action than in contemplation : generosity, magnanimity, heroism, 
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nue his Gharncter to the highest pitch ; these hest exposes the dif^ 
aity of his nature, and advanoe him neaier to divinity than any other 
4»f his attributes. 

304. By every production that shows art and contrivance, our 
emiosity is excited upon two points: first, how it was made ; and 
next, to what end. Of the two, the latter is tlia more important in- 
quiry, because the means are ever subordinate to the end ; and, in 
&ct, our emiosity is always more inflamed by the Jinal than by the 
efficient cause This preference is nowhere mo^'e visible than in 
contemplating the works of nature : if in the efficient cause wisdcm 
and power be displayed, wisdom is no less conspicuous in the final 
cause ; and from it only can we infer benevolence^ which, c^ all the 
divine attributes^ is toman the meet important 

305. Having endeavored to assign the effident cause of dignity 
and meanness, by unfolding the principle on which they are founded, 
we proceed to explain the finid cause of the dignity or meanness be- 
stowed upon the several particulars above mentioned, beginning with 
corporeal pleasures. These, as far as usual, are, like justice^ fenced 
with sufficient sanctions to prevent their b^g begkcted : hunger 
and thirst are painful sensations ; and we are inoiti^d to animal love 
by a vigorous propensity: were corporeal pleasures dignified over 
and above with a place in a high claas, they would in&ilibly disturb 
the balance of the mind by outweighing the sodal; affections. This 

«is a satisfactory final cause ior relu»ng to these {Measures any degree 
of dignity ; and the final cause is no less evident oi their meanness 
when they are indulged to excess. The more refined pleasures of 
external sense, conveyed by the eye and the ear fixMn natural objects 
and from the fine arts, deserve a high place in our esteem, be<»u8e 
of their singular and efxtensive utility : m some cases they rise to a 
considerable dignity, and the very lowest pleasurea.of the kind are 
•never esteemed mean or grovelling. The pleasure arising fix>m wit, 
humor, ridicule, or from what is simply ludicrous, is useful, by re* 
laxing the mind after the fatigue of more manly occupation ; but 
the mind, when it surrenders itself to pleasure of that kind, loses its 
vigor, and »nks gradually into sloth.* The place this pleasure 
occupies in point of dignity, is adjusted to these views ; to make it 
useful as a relaxation, it is not branded with meanness ; to prevent 
ito usurpation, it is removed from that place but a single degree : no 
man values himself for that pleasure, even during gratification ; and 



* Neqne enim ita genersti & natara sumus, Qt ad ladnm et jocnm facti essQ 
videamur, sed ad tteveritatem pociae et ad qucedam ntudia irraviora atqoe ma- 
jon, Lado autem et joco, uti illia quidem licet, sed sicut nomno et qaietlbm 
«Bteri8, turn cum gravibus Boriisque rebus satUfecerimus. — Gicero de ojffie. lib. 1 
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if 1^ bave ea^otted mate of his time than is requisite for relaiatiim, 
he looks back with some degree of shame. 

306. Id point of dignity, the social emotions rise above the selfish, 
and much above those of the eye and ear : man is by his nature a 
social being, and to qualify him for society it is wisely contrived 
that he should value himself more for being social than selfish. 

The excellency of man is chiefly disc^nible in the great im- 
provements he is susceptible of in society ; these, by perseverance, 
may be can-ied on progressively above any assignable limits ; and, 
even abstracting from revelation, there is great probability that the 
progress begun here will be conyj^eted in some future state. Now, 
as all valuable improvements proceed from the exercise of our 
rational faculties, the Author of our nature, in order to excite us to a 
due sense of these faculties, hath assigned a high rank to the pieas- 
uree of the understanding : their utility, with respect to this life as 
well as a future, entities them to that rank. 

But as action is the aim of all our improvements, virtuous actions 
justiy possess the highest of all the nmks. These, we find, are by 
nature distributed into difierent clashes, and the first in point of dig- 
nity assigned to actions that appear not the fii-st in point of use : 
generosity, for example, in the sense of mankind, is more respected 
than justice, though the latter is undoubtedly more essential to 
society ; and magnanimity, heroism, undaunted courage, rise still 
higher in o\ur esteem. One would readily think that the rooraJ 
virtues should be esteemed according to their importance. Nature 
has here deviated from her ordinary path, and great wisdom is shown 
in the deviation : the efilcient cause is explained above, and the 
final cause explained in the Essays of Morality and Natural Be- 
UgUm. (Part I. Essay ii. chapter iv.) 

307. We proceed to analyze grace^ which, being in a good meas- 
ure an uncultivated field, requires more than ordinary labor. 

Qraxeful is an attribute : grace and gracefulness express that attri- 
bute in the form of a noun. 

That this attribute is agreeable, no one doubts. 

As grace is displayed exteniaily, it must be an object of one or 
other of our five senses^ That it is an object of sight, every person 
of taste can bear witness ; and tiiat it is confined to that sense, ap- 
pears from induction ; for it is not an object of smell, nor of taste, 
nor of touch. Is it an object of hearing ? Some music, indeed, is 
termed graceful ; but that expression is metaphorical, as when we 
say of other music that it is beautiful : the latter metaphor, at the 
same time, is more sweet and easy, which shows how little appHcar 
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bio to xDOfiie or to eoond de former is wlioii tid»n m its pvdper 
sense. 

That it is an attribute of man, is beyond dispate. Bni of ifliat 
otkw beings is it also an attribnte ? We peroeiire at ^rst sight thait 
nothing inanimate is entitled to that epithet What animal, then, 
besides man, is entitled ? Surely not an elephant, nor even a lion. A 
horse may have a delicate shape with a lofty mien, and all his mo- 
tions may be exquisite ; but he is never said to be graceftil. Beanty 
and mndeur are common to man with some other beings ; but dig^ 
nity IS not applied to any being inferior to man ; and, upon tm 
strictest examination, the same appeals to hoM in graoe. 

308. Confining then grace to man, the next inquiry is whe^er, 
like beauty, it makes a constant appearance, or in some cireum- 
stances only. Does a person display this attribute at rest as well as 
in motion, asleep as when awake ? It is undoubtedly connected 
with motion ; for when the most graceful person is at rest, neither 
mofing nor speaking, we lose sight of that quality as much as of 
color ioi the dark. Grace then is an agreeable attribute, inseparable 
from motion as opposed to rest^and as comprehending speech, looks, 
gestures, and locomotion. 

As some motions are homely, the opposite to gracefnl, the next 
inquiry is, with what motions is this attribute connected ? No man 
appears graceful in a mask; and, therefore, lapng aside the ex- 
pressions of the countenance, the other motions may be genteel, 
may be elegant, but of themselves never are graceful. A motion 
adjusted in the most perfect manner to answer its end, is elegant ; 
but still somewhat more is required to complete our idea of grace 
or gracefulness. 

What this unknown more may be, is the nice point One thing 
is dear from what is said, that this more must arise from the ex- 
pression of the countenance : and from what expressions so natnraliy 
as from those which indicate mental qualities, such as sweetness, 
benevolence, elevation, dignity ? This promises to be a fair analysis, 
because of all objects, mental quali'des affect us the most ; and the 
impression made by graceful appearance upon every spectator of 
taste, is too deep for any cause purely corporeal. 

809. The next step is, to examine what are ^e mental qualities, 
that, in conjunction with elegance of motion, produce a gracefril 
appearance. Sweetness, cheerfulness, afii&bility, are not separately 
sufiScient, nor even in conjunction. As it appears to me, dignity 
alon e, with elegant motion, may produce a graceful appearanc^Ttrnr 
stiU moregraoefiil with iHe aJd of other qualities, those especially 
that are the most exalted. 

But this is not all. The most exalted virtues may be the lot of a 

WL Grace an object of si^bt AppHoftble only to man. 
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pefBon whose ^ounteiumoo faaa littie expraHdmi : siidi a perAon oan- 
not be graoofu]. Ther^foie, to prodncd this appearaneQ, we most 
Hdd another etraBOista&oey namely, an expressive countenance, dis- 
playing to evenr spectator of taste, with life and eaeegyj every thing 
thit pa»ei in we mind* 

Colleoting these cironmstanoes together, grace may be defined, 
thi^ agreeable appearance which arises from elq^aiu^e of n^otion, and 
from a countenance expressive of dignity. Expresnons of other 
mental quahties ave not essential to that appearance, but they height- 
en it greatly. 

Of all external ob^cts, a graceful person is the most agreeable. 

Dancing .afic«ds great opportunity ht displaying grace, and ha- 
ranguing still more. 

1 conclude with tiie followil^g refiectipn : That in vain will a per^ 
son attempt to be graceful, who is deficient in amiable qualities. A 
man, it is true, may form aa idea of qnahties he is destitute of; and, 
by means of that idea, may endeavor to express those qualities by 
looks and gestures ; but such studied expresaion will be too faint and 
obscure to be graeeful. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



RIDICUtE. 



310. To define ridicale has puzzled and vexed every critic. The 
definition given by Aristotle is obscure and impetfect. {Poet cap. v.) 
Cicero handles it at great length (L. ii. JDe Oratare), but without 
giving any satis&otion : he wanders in the dark, and misses the 
distinction between risible and ridiculous. Quintilian is sensible 
of the distinction,* but has not attempted to explain it. Luck- 
ily this subject lies no loDg^^ in obscurity : a risible object pro- 
duceth an ^notion of langhter merely (see chapter vii.) : a ridiou- 
lous object is improper as well as risible, and produeeth a mixed 
emotion, whieh is vented by a laugh of derision or scorn. (See 
^apter x.) 

Having, therefore, happily unravelled the knotty part^ I proceed 
to other partiedaffs* 

Burlesque, though a great engine of ridicule, is not confined Ui 
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Uuit subject; for it » oieady dittiDguifihaU» into bi»l6»]iie tfast 
excites laughter merely, and bnrlesque tJbait prorokes derinoii or rid* 
ioaile. A grave subjeet in which there is no iMpropriely, may be 
brought down by a ceitain coloring so as to be risible ; which is the 
case of Virffil Travestie, and also the case of the JBecckia Bapita : 
the authors laugh first, in ordw to make their readers laugh. The 
Lutrm is a burlesque poem of the other sort, Ift^ix^ hold of a low 
and trifling incident, to expose the luxury, indolenoe^ and eontentiom 
spirit of a set of monks. Boileau, the author, gives a ridiculous 
air to the subject by dressing it in the heroic style, and affecting to 
consider it as of the utmost dignity and impmlance. In a compo- 
ndon of this kind, lio image professedly ludicrous ought to nnd 
quarter, because such images destroy the contrast; and, accord-* 
ingly, the author shows always the grave face, and never once betrays 
a smile. 

311. Though the burlesque that aims at ridicule produces its 
^ect by elevatittg the style far above the subject, yet it has limits 
beyond which the elevation ought not to be carried : the poet, con- 
sulting the imagination of his readers, ought to confine himself to 
such images as are lively, and readily apprehended : a strained ele- 
vation, soaring above an ordinary reach of fancy, makes not a pleasant 
impression : the reader, fatigued with being always upon the stretch, 
is soon disgusted ; and if he persevere, becomes thoughtless and in 
different. Further, a fiction gives no pleasure unless it be painted 
in colors so lively as to produce some perception of reality ; whicl 
never can be done effectually where the images are formed witl 
Jabor or difficulty. For these reasons, I cannot avoid condemning 
the Batrackomuomachia, said to be the composition of Homer : it 
is beyond the power of imagination to form a dear and liviely image 
of frogs and mice, acting with the dignity of the highest of our 
species ; nor can we form a conception of the. reality of such an 
action, in any manner so distinct $» to interest our affections even in 
the slightest degree. 

The Eape of the Loch is of a character clearly disdnguishable 
from those now mentioned : it is not properly a burlesque perform- 
ance, but what may rather be termed a Jatxn^omical poem : it 
treats a gay and famihar subject with' {deasaatrj, and wiUi a mod> 
erate degree of dignity ; the author puts not on a mask fike Boileau, 
nor professes to make us laugh like Tassoni. The Mape of the Lock 
is a g^teel species of writing, less strained than those mentioned ; 
and is pleasant or ludicrous without having ridicule for :its chief aim; 
giving way, however, to ridicule where it arises naturally frdm a 
particular character, such as that of Sir Plume. Addison's Specta- 

810. A rlsitre distingaished fl'om a ridicaloof object— Barlesque of two kinds. Sz- 
wiiplea. 

811. or U>« barlesqno Gut «i«i8 at iidl«iil^ftoiiipi»|»^tal»ttyle^Jteptf^tA«X<ell 
flrittcisod. « '« 



iotf :ipoii tbe exerawe of tha fas (No* 109), i» extremely g^y and Ju* 
dicrous, resembling in ks subject the iJap^ of thi Lock. 

319. Humor belongs to the present chapter, because it is connect- 
ed with ridicule. Congreve defines humor to be "a singular and 
unavoidable manner of doing or saying any thing, peculiar and 
natural to one man only, by which his speech and actions are dis- 
tinguished tifom those of <^er men." Were this definition just, a 
majestic and commanding air, which is a singular property, is hi*- 
mor ; as also a natural flow of correct and commanding eloquence, 
which is no less singular. Nothing just or proper is denominated 
humor ; nor any singularity of character, words, or actions, that is 
valued or re9pe(M»d. When we attend to the character of a humor- 
ist, we find that it arises from circumstances both risible and im- 
proper, and ther^re that it lessens the man in our esteem, and 
makes him in some measure ridiculons. [Wordsworth gives th« 
following r^rasentation of a true English ploughboy : 

His joints are stiff; 
Beneath a oambroas frock, that to the knees 
Invests the thriving churl, his legs appear, 
Fallows to those which lustily npheld 
The wooden stools, for everlasting use, 
On which oar fathers sate. And marK hb brow I 
Under whose sHaggy canopy are set 
Two eyes, not dim, but of a healthy stare ; 
Wide; slnggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange ; 
Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or motion of intelligence 
Krom infant conning of the Christ-cross row, 
Or puzzling through a primer, line by line, 
Till perfect mastery crown the pains at last. JSxeursion, 

There is, says Prof. Wilson, in the above lines^ a kind of forcible 
humor which may remind the reader of Cowper's manner in the 
Task. The versification is good, and gives so much point to the 
thoughts, that it should seem as if custom, rather than necessity, 
had caused all satieesi from Donne to Churchill, to be written m 
rhyme.] 

Humor in writing is very different from humor in character. 
When an author insists upon ludicrous subjects with a professe4 
purpose to make his readers laugh, he may be styled a ludi€rou9 
writer; but is scarce entitled to be styled a writer of humor. This 
quality belongs to an author^ who, affecting to be grave and serioui, 
paints his objects in such colors as to provoke mirth and laughter. 
A writer that is really a humorist in character, does this without 
design : if not^ he must affect the character in order to succeed. 
Swift and Fontaine were humorists in character, and their writings 
are full of humor. Addison was not a humorist in character ; and 
yet in his prose writings a most delicate and refined humor prevails. 
Arbuthnot exceeds them all in drollery and humorous paintjnff ; 
which shows a great genius, because, if I am not misinformed, bo 
had nothit3g 6f that peculiarity in his chara'j^ten 
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Tliere remains to show by exampleB the manner of trasthig snb ' 
jects, 80 as to give them a ridi^ulotts nppearanoB. 

II ne dit jamais, je voas donne, mais, je vous prt te le bon jour. — M>l^n, 

Orleans, I know him to be valiant 

OonatahU, I was told that by one that knows him better than yon. 
Orleans. What's he f 

Omstabk, Marry, h« told me so hlwaelf; ftod be laid ha oarM not who 
Jcnew it. Henry V. Shahtpeare. 

He never broke any man^s head but his own, and that was against a post 
when he was drunk. Ihtd, 

mUament Sententioua Mlrabell I Pr'yth^e don't look with that violent and 
flexible wise face, like Solomon at the dividing of the ehild, in an old tapestry 
hanging. Way n/ the World. 

A true critic, in the perusal of a book, is like a dog at a feast, whose thdnghts 
and stomach arc wholly set upon wltat the guests fling away, and oonaeqnaDtiy 
is apt to snarl most when there are the fewest bones. JhU qfo. Tui, 

313. In the following instances, the ridicule arises from absurd 
conceptions in the persons introduced : 

Valentine. Tour blessing, Sir. 

Sir Sampson. You've had it already, Sir ; I think I sent it yon to-day in a 
bill for four thousand pound : m groat deal of money, Brother Foresight. 

Foresight, Ay indeed. Sir Sampson, a great deal of money for s yonn^ man ; 
I wonder what can he ao with it. Move/or Zowe^ Act II. So. 7. 

MiUament. I nauseate walkin|[ ; 'tis a eountry-dlversion ; I loathe the country, 
and every thinff that relates to iL 

Sir Wtlful, Indeed! hah I look ye, look ye, yon do? nay, 'tis like you 

may Lere are choice of pastimes nere in town, as pUys and t^e like ; that 

must be confess'd indeed. 

MWament, Ah P^tourdie ! X hate the town too. 

Sir Wilful. Dear heart, that's much hah I that yon should hate 'em 

both I hah I 'tis like you may ; there are some can't rcyiish the town, and others 
oan't away with the couutiy— <~ 'tis like you may be one of these, Cousine. 

Way of the Worlds Act IV. Sc. 4. 

Lord Froth. I assure you. Sir Paul, I laugh at nobody's jests but mj own, or 
a ladjr's : I assure you. Sir Paul. 

Brisk. Howf how, my lord? what, ain>ont my wit f Let me iMrisli, del 
never sav any thing worthy to be laugh'd ut ? 

Lord Froth. foy, don't misapprehend me, I don't say so, for I often smile 
at your conceptions. But there is nothing more unbecoming a man of Quality 
l^an to laugh ; 'tis such a vulgar expression of the passion I eveiyboay can 
laugh. Then eapedally to laugh at the jest of on inferior person, or when 
anybody else of the same quality does not laugh with one ; ridiculous ! To 
be pleas'd with what pleases the crowd I Now, when I laueh I always laugh 
stone. DouhU Deder^ Act I. So. 4. 

S9 sharp-sighted is pride in blemishes, and so willing to be grati- 
fied, that it t^es up with the very slightest improprieties ; such as 
a blunder by a foreigner in speaking our language, especially if the 
blunder cjln bear a sense that reflects on the speaker : 

Quickly. The young man is an honost man. 

Caius. What shall de honest man do in my closet f dere is no honest man 
Sat shall come in my closet. Merry Wives of Windsor, 

818. Humor (in character) defl/i^«— A ludicrous writer diBtingoiihed ham a witar tl 
hamw.— <8wlfL For'iUne, Addison, ArbathDor,—fixaaiptee, 
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IkM flpMobes ATO finely ridkiiled in tUe foUowing poAsago: 

Quoth 4ie, Mf &ith ae adamftntine, 

As chaios of (le«tiny, I'U mauitam ; 
True as Apollo ever spoke, 
Or onide from heart of oak ; 
And if youMl oive my flame but veiife, 
Now in close hugger miijrger pent, 
And shine upon mo but l^nlgnly, 
With that one and that other pigsney, 
The snn and day shall sooner purt, 
Than k>ve, or yvu, shake off my heart; 
The sun that shall no more dispeuso 
His own but your bright influenoe: 
V}\ carve yonr name on barks ^f trees, 
With trae love^knots, and fiocrishes ; 
That shfdl infuse eternal spring, 
And everlasting floarishing : 
Brink ev'ry letter on^t in stnm, 
And make it brisk champugn beoome. 
Wherever yon tread, your wot shall sel 
The primrose and the violet ; 
All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 
y Shall borrow from your breath their odors 

Nature her charter shall renew. 
And take all lives of things from you; 
The world depend upon yonr eye. 
And when you frown npon it. die. 
Only our loves shall still survive, 
New worlds and natures to outlive ; 
And, like to herald's moons, remain 
All crescents, without change or wane. 

Ifudibras^ Part II. canto i. 

314. Iron J turas thii^ into ridicule in a peculiar manner; it 

consists in laughing at a man under disguise of appearing to praise 

or speak well of him. Swift affords us many illustrious examples 

of that species of ridicule. Take the following : 

By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts up many a writer, capable of 
managing the profoundest and most universal subjects. For what though his 
head be empty, provided his common-place book be full I And if you will 
bate him but toe oircnmstances of method, and style, and grammar, and inven- 
tion ;< allow him but the common privileges of traQscribing from others, and 
digressing from himself, as often as he shall see occasion ; he will desire no 
more ingredients towards fitting up a treatise that shall make a very comely 
figure ou a bookseller's shelf, there to be preserved neat and clean, for a long 
eternity, adorned with the neraldry of its title, fairly inscribed on a label; 
never to be thumbed or greased by students, nor bound to everlasting^ chains of 
darkness in s library ; but when the fullnens of time Is come, shall happily under- 
go the trial of purgatoiy, in order to ascend the sky.— 2^ (^a Tiw, seot. vii. 

I cannot bat congratulate our age on this peculiar felicity, that though we 
have indeed made great })rogretw in all other braaches of luxury, we are QOt 
yet debauched with any high relish in poetry, but are in this one taste leas nice 
thftn our aooestors. 

If the reverend clergy showed more concern tlian others, I charitably impute 
it to their great obai^e of souls : aiid what eonfinned me in this opinion was^ 
tjbat the degrees of apprehension and terror could be dijitinguished to be great- 
er or less, aeoording to their ranks and degrees in the ohurch.* 

-»« ■ ■ ■ . • ■ . , ■ ■ 

* A true and faithful narrative of what passed in I^ndon, during tha gttOf 
era] consternation of all ranks and degrees of mankind. 

tl% Q«64atiofia-»^4ll4. Iroay. Examples from Swift 
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315. A fMirody nitiat be dbdnguiBhed from every speoioB of Yidi- 
cule : it enlivens a gay subject by imitating some important incident 
thut is seiious : it is ludicrous, and may be risible ; but ridicule is 
not a necessary ingredient. Take the following examples, the fisst 
of which refers to aa expression of Moses : 

Tho skilful nymph reviews her force with care : 

Lei spades be tramps ! she said, and trumps thev were. 

Mape oftU LoeJkf Canto iii. 45. 

The next is in imitation of Achilles' oath in Homer : 

But by this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair. 
Which never more its honors shall renew, 
ClippM from the lovely head where late it grew), 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air. 
This hand which won it, shall forever wear. 
• He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 

The long-contended honors of her head. — Ibtd. Canto iv. If3» 

The foUowing imitates the history of Agamemnon's sceptre in 
Homer : | 

Now meet thy fate, incensed Belinda cried. 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side, 
(The same, his ancient personage to deck. 
Her great-great-grondsire wore about his neck, 
In three seal rings : which after, melted down, 
FormM a \^t buckle for his widow^s gown : 
Her infant grandame's whistle next it grew, 
The bells she jingled, and tho whistle olew: 
Then in a bodkin graced her mother's hairs, 
Which long she wore and now Belinda wean). 

Ibid. Canto v. 87. 

Though ridicule, as observed above, is no necessary ingredient in 
a parody, yet there is no opposition between them : ridicule may 
be successfully employed in a parody ; and a parody may be em- 
ployed to promote ridicule. 

The interposition of the gods, in the manner of Homer and Vir- 
gil, ought to be confined to ludicrous subjects, which are much en- 
livened by such interposition handled in the form of a parody , wit-y 
ness the Cave of Spleen, Hape of the £oek^ canto iv. ; the goddess 
of Discord, Lutrin, canto i.; and the goddess of Indolence, canto ii. 

["The secret of parody lies merely in transposing or applpng at 
a venture to any thing, or to the lowest objects, that which is ap- 
plicable only to certain given tilings, or to the highest matters. 
^From the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step.' The 
slightest want of unity of impression destroys the sublime ; the de- 
tection of the smallesit incongruity is an infallible ground to rest tho 
ludicrous upon. But in serious poetry, which aims at riveting our 
affections, every blow must tell home. The missing a single time is 
fiital, and undoes the spell. We see how difficult it is to sustain a 
oontinned flight of impressive sentiment : how easy it must be then^ 
to travesty or burlesque it, to flounder into nonsense, and be witty 
by playing the fool. It is a common mistake, however, to suppose 
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tfhiit parodies ddgnu^, or imply a Utigma on tbe subject; oa tba 
ootltrttT, they in general imply gQinething serious or Qaerad in Ih^ 
originak Without this they would be good for nothing;. for the 
iaaanediate contrast wouM be wanting, and with this thciy are sure t<^ 
t^. The best parodies are, aocordin||^y, tne best and mo3t striking: 
things reversed. Witness the common tOMresties of Homer asd 

316. Those who have a talent for lidku^' which lis seldom united 
with a taste for delicate and refined beamtiee, are quicknughted in: 
im|>roprietiies ; and these they eiuperly gnip ta'^ordei^ to gratify their 
&vorite ptopensity. Persons gafied are provoked to maintain, tb^ 
rk^ule IS improper for srove sidt^ts. Subjects t^tiWy, graxfc at^ 
by no means tit for ridiouTe : but then it is uig^ agaicast thum, ihif$f 
when it is called in question whether a certain subject be. E0aUy 
grave, ridicule is the only meanb of deAeiimitaiiig'thi^ contrpY^isy 
Hence a celebvated qutetSoo, WheiJuer ridicule! jbe or b0:iiot $^ii,p&i,!qi 
truth f I give this questbu a place hiate, because it tei^ds. t0 iUu&- 
trate the nature of rimcule. 

The question stated in aooarate temts is, Wh^er the «ense oi 
ridicikle be the proper test for distinguishing Hdicuk)us ol^eots, £pQm 
what are not sa Taking it for granted, t^atjridiciuk isiuot a. sub- 
ject of reasoning, but of sense or taste (fiee> (jiap. x« cotop^i^ed with 
chap, vii.), I proceed thusl No person doubts h\^ that our si^nsd ^rf 
beauty is the true test of wbal ia beaiitifuL; and ouif seiisa of.gfalib- 
deur; of what is gndat dt sinblinie. Is it tiicire davbtl'ui wb^thor 
our sense of rid!icuT|9 be the true test of what is ridiejalouft? It.ii 
not 'only the true 'test^'but indeed the only teit; for jljiis &iii>jiett 
comes uot^ moi«f than beatity or grandeur^, under the proviuee d 
reason. If any subject, by the influence of &shiotL- or custom, kav^ 
aoqinred a degree dP veneration to which naturally it is not epdtkd, 
what Are the prefer means lor wiping off the artificial coloring, and 
displaying the subject in its true li^t? A man' of ti;ue taate sep 
the subject without disguise ; but if he hesita<)^, let him apply the 
teift of ridicule, which separates it froim its artificial connection^ 
and edcposes it naked wit& all' its native improprieties. 

317. But it is urged, that the gravest and most serious mattenf 
may be set in a ridiculous light. Hardly so; for where an objedi 
is neither risible nor improper, it lies not open in any quarter to. an 
attack from rididule. But supposing the &ct, I tbresee not' any 
harmful consequence. By the same sort of reasoning, a talent fon 
wit ought to be condemned, because it may be employed to bur* 
lesque a great or lofty subject Such in^guW use made Of a talent 
for wit or ridicule, cannbt long impose Upon mankind : it* oanfiot 
stand the test of correct and delicate taste; and' Uuth will at lasl 

Mfi. Amvody^ £>ciiinplelMin)tli«Sa|w«ftbeLo0k.--'B«Bark»ofHiB]Ut. 
816. Wnetber ridicule is « test of truth. Qaettioo stated ia uocorato teniis» QDb* «i> 
ttM>r*s vgirtntrnt 



pr4vaiil even with the vulgar. Tocondeina a talent for ridkntleibclk 
eaiBe it may be pen-erted to wrong purposes, is not a little ri()ioKloil»; 
cou/ld one forbear to smile, if k taknt for reasoning were coodenin^ 
becatise it also may be perverted $ and yet the conclusion iii t^ 
latter case, would be not less just than in the former : perhaps m.<N» 
jutjt; for no talent is moro frequently perverted than, that of reasptt^ 

We had best leave nature to her own operations : the most vain* 
able tolents may be abased, and ao may that of ridicule : let u^ bring 
it uiider pn^r culture if we can^ without endeavoring to pluck- it Up 
by the root Were we destitute of this test of truth, I know, not 
what might be the conseouenoes!: I see not what nJe would be left 
usto prevent splendid trmes passing for matters of importance^- a3^ 
shoMrand form for substance, and superstition or entiiusiasm foo puve 
i^iigfton. 

318. [While there is mtusti tnitii in the siatem^ts above noade 
ooncerfaing Ridicule, there is aiso much and dan^roos etroiv 

As Dr. Bkir observes ! ^ Many vipes might be more sueceasftiliy 
exploded by employing ridicule against theih^ than by serious attacks 
^nd arguments. At me same time it must be confessed, that ridicule 
iS'Sn instrument of such a nature, that when managied by unskiHul 
or improper hands, tkete is hazard of its doing mischief, instead of 
good, to society. For ridicule is far from Imn^ as some have 
mdfitained it to be, a Utt of truth. On *the coinirary, it is apt U> 
mkldfid and seduce, by> the colors' which it Uirows upon its ohjeoto; 
and it is often more difficult to judge whether these cobrs be nafitirai 
and' proper, tlian it is to distinguish between simple truth and error, 
licentious writers, there(bre, of the comic class, have too often had 
it in their power to cast a ridicule upon characters and objects which 
did not deserve it*' 

819. Lord Shaftesbury adVodated the same false doctrine as Lord 
Karnes ; but Dr. Leland has clearly exposed his error, in the follow- 
ing remarks : " The best and wisest men in all ages have alwaya 
re6t>mmended a calm attention and sobriety of mind, a coolaiid 
impartial examination und inquiry, as the properest disposition ioc 
finding out truth, and judging concerning it' But according to Ids 
lordship's representation of the case, those that apply themselves to 
the . searching out of truth, or judging what is reaUy true, serious, 
and excellent, must endec^vor to put themselves in a itierry huraory 
to 'mite up a gayety of spirit, and seek whether in this object thdy are 
exaniining they cannot mKl out something that may be justly laughed 
ait And it is great odds that a man who is thus di8|)08ed will find 
out sddiething fit, as heiuiagines, to excite his mirth, in the most 
serious and important subject in the world. Such a temper is so 
fiir'filom being a help to a fair and unprejudiced inquiry, tiiat -it is 

817. Objectioii stMed and i«pl{ed to.-^U Mdieoke to be atendoBed f^Impoituioe. •! • 
ttl«iilforrkHcal«. 

818. Remark on Kames* doctrine concerning ridicule.— Dr. Blair's obsenrafclona 
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one of the greatest hindrances to it. A strong turn to ridicule has 
a tendency to disqui^ify a man for oool and sedate reflection, and to 
render him impatient of the pains that are necessary to a rational 
and deliberate search." * * * * 

320. Dr. Leland proceeds to say \ — " Our noble author, indeed,, 
frequently observes that truth cannot be hurt by ridicule, since, when 
the ridicule is wrong placed, it will not hold. It will rea<^ly.be. 
allowed that truth and honesty cannot be the subject of just ridi- 
cule ; but then this supposes that ridicule itself must be brought to 
the test of cool reason ; and accordingly his Icirdship acknowledgee^ 
that it is in reaUty a serious study to temper and regulate that 
humor. And thus, after all, we are to return to gravity and serioua. 
reason, as the ultimate test and oriierkn cftidicuie, and of every 
thing else. But though the most excellent things cannot be justly 
ridiculed, and ridicule, when thus applied, will, in the judgment of 
thinking men, reiider him that uses it ridiculous; yet mere are 
many persons on whom it will have a different effect The ridicuk 
toill be apt to create prejudices in their minds, and to inspire them 
with a contempt, or at least a disregard of things, which, when repi- 
resented in a proper light, appear to be of the greatest worth and 
importance. ..... W^k and unstable minds have been driven into 

atheism, profismeness, and vice, by the force of ridicule, and have 
been made ashamed of that which they ought to esteem their 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
wrr. 

321. Wrr is a quality of certain thoughts and expressions: th^ 
term is never a{^hed to an action nor a passion, and as little to an 
external object 

However difficult it may be, in many instances, to distinguish a 
witty thought or expression from one that is not so, yet, in general, 
it may be laid down that the term wit is appropriated to such 
thoughts and expressions as are ludicrous, and also occasion some 
deg¥!ee of surprise by their singularitv. Wit, also, in a figurative 
sense, expresses a talent for, inventing ludicrous thoughts or expres;- 
aions : we say commonly a witty man, or a man qf wit, 
. ^ — ■ — I, * 

819. Dr. Leland^B strictares upon Bhaftesbaiy.— The method of searching: oat trufA 
•nggested br the wisest men.— Lord Shafteebaiy's proposed method. Objecaons to hli 
ii^M>d.'*-Biflfiwt of % stroog torn fir>r ridiciUe. 

aWK Bemarks on the statement that troth cannot be hurt bj ridicule.— Season the nUi- 
aata test, of what ?->Bad eflReot of rldftealtef aaeied thiags. 
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Wit in its proper sense, as explftined ttbove, is distiiigiusbabte into 
tiro kinds: wit in the thought^ and wit in tke wcnrds or expresekm. 
AgAin, wit in the tkov^t is of two kinds: ludficnmt maff$»t aod 
iwticrotts combinations of things that have Iktie or no natural 
fwition. 

Ludicrous images that occasion anrpriae by their siiigii]|Mritj» as 
having little or no foundation in nature, are fiskbrioated by the 
imagination: and the imaginatioB is well qualified for the office; 
being of all our faculties the most active^ and the least under fe- 
straint Take the foUowing example : 

Bhylock, Yoa knew (none so well, none bo well ft& yon) of my ditu^htefr's 
flight. 

^Mino, Tkat*8 CBrtsin: Ifi>r n^ psii knew the tailor that made the win^i 
a|ti» flcfw withal* Merchant of Venice, Aot HI. S6. 1. 

The image here is undoubtedly Witty. It is lodlcrovft : and it moat 
occasion surprise ; for having no natural foundation, it is altc^edufc 
unexpected. 

[According to Hazlitt, ^ the ludicrous is wheiie tihere is 9^ conies- 
diction between the object and our expectations^ heightened by soon 
defoimity or inconvenience, t^at is, by itft bdn? contrfiry to what is 
customary or desirable ; as the ndiculous, i^ieh is- the higheit d»* 

free of the laughable, is that which is c<>ntiiiry not ottly to .cMtom^ 
ut to sense and reason, or is a voluntary departure from what we 
have a right to expect from those who are conscious 0^ absurdity 
and propriety in words, looks, and actions."] 

322. The other branch, of wit in the thought, is that on^y which 
is taken notice of by Addison, following Locke, who defines it " to 
lie in the assemblage of ideas; and putting those together, with 
quickness and variety, wherein can be f<9und any resemblance or 
congi'uity, thereby to make up pleasant pictures and agreeable 
visions in the fancy." (B. ii. oh. xi. sect. 2.) It may be defined 
more concisely, and perhaps more accurately, " A junction of things 
hj distant and fencaful relationsi which surprise because .they are 
unexpected." (See chapter i.) The following is a proper example : 

We grant, although he had maoh wit, 

He was very shy of naing it, 

A» being loth to wear it oat: 

And, therefore, hore it not aooiit, 

Unfesffon holidays, or so, 

Aft men their beat apparel do. — Hudi&rtUj Canto i. 

Wit is of all the most elegant recreation : the image enters tLa 
mind with gayety, and gives a sudden flash, which is extremely 
pleasant. Wit thereby gently elevates without straining, raiaea 

mirth without dissoluteness, and relaxes while it entertains. 

I 'I II ■ I ■ II ... I - I ■ I ■ 1 1^ I I II 

Sn. 7*0 w%at the tenn wit Is appToprlttted— In a fl|aimtlTe MnM, to wliat applML'** 
Two Mbdf of wit In the proper senM. Tw» kinda or wtt in tlioii|^««llie aowva of 
Indiooos images.— HaxUtt'f aceoMit OftbellidlinnM. 
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\^Wit <xnd humor eompamt. — ^" Humor is describiDg the ludi^ 
croiis as it i^ in iteelf ; wit is the exposing it, bj companng or con- 
trasting it with something else. Humor is the growth of nature and 
accident ; wit is the product of art and fancy. Humor, as it la 
fibown in books, is ain imitation of the natural or acquired absHi- 
ditiea of mankind, or of the ludicrous in accident^ situation, and 
duMToeter ; wit is the illustratiiig and heightenitig the sense of thai 
absurdity by some sudden and unexpected likeness or opposition of 
one thing. K> another, which seta off the quality we laugh at or de- 
apme in a sliU more cont^nptible or striking point of view. Wity a$ 
iM9{fm9M firtrn^ poetry ^ is the imagination or fancgr inveriad, and 
so applied to given objects as to make the liUie look less, the meiaii 
more light and worthless ; or to divert our admiration or wean our 
affi^ctions from that which is lofty and impressive, instead of poor 
dvcnng a more intense admiration and exalted passion, as poetry 
does. Wit hovers round the borders of the light and trifling, 
whether in matters of pleasure or pain ; for as soon as it describes the * 
serious senously, it ceases to be wit^ and passes into a different iortf^ 
The favorite employment of wit is to add littleness to littleness, ana 
heap contempt on insignificancie by all the arts of petty and incca* 
sant warfare ; or if it ever affects to aggrapdize and use the lan- 
guage of hyperbole, it is ody to betray into derision by a &t«l cono^ 
parison, as in the mockyheroio ; or if it treats of serious passion, H 
must do so as to lower the tone of intense and high-wrought senti^ 
ment by the introduction of burlesque and familiar circumstances.''**-* 

323. Wit in tlie expression, commonly called a play of word$^ 
bang a bastard sort of wit, is reserved for the last place. I proceed 
to examples of wit in the tbought ; and first of ludicrous images. ' 

Falstaff, speaking of his taking Sir John Ccdeville of the Dale : 

Here he it, ^nd hero I yield him ; and I beseech your Grace, let it be book!A 
irith the rest of this d^iy^s deeds : or, by the Lord, 1 will have it in a particular 
ballad elite, with mine own picture on the top of it, Coleville kissing my foot; 
to the which course if I be enforced, if you So not all show like gilt twopenc«s 
to me : and T, in the clear sky of fame, o^ershine you as much as the full mo<m 
doth tne cinders of the element, which show like pin^s-heads to her ; believe 
not the word of the Noble. Therefora let um havie right, and let desert mount. 
^Second FaH Henry IV. Aet iV. So. 6. 

I knew, when seven justioea could not take up a quarrel, but when the par- 
ties were met themselves, one of them thonght but of an if; as. If you saia so, 
then I said so ; and they shook hanc^s, and swore brothers. Yodr ifis the only 
peacemaker ; much virtue in \f» — Shak^^re. 

An I have forgotten what the f nslds of a diareh Is made of^ I am a pepper- 
corn, a brewer's horse : The inside of a ohuroh t Company, villanotis oom- 
pany, hath been the spoil of me. — tb. 

The war hath introduced abundance of pol^tsyllables, whloh wiU iMver be 
able to live many more campaigns. Speculations, operations, prelimiuari^, 
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^mbasBftdon, paliaadoeK, commnnicfttaon, droumvallatioc, battalions, «B na 
meroos as they are. if they attack us too frequently in our ooffee-hooses, wo 
cfball certainly put them to Hi^ht^ and out off the rear.—ThUery No. 880. 

Speaking of Discord : 

, She never went abroad but aha brongbt home sueb a bundle of monstrous 
lies as would have amazed any mortal but such as knew her : of a whale that 
nad swallowed a fleet of ships ; of the lions being let out of the Tower to 
liestroy the Protestant religion ; of the Pope's being seen in a brandy-ahop 
lit Wapping, &o. — History 'qf John BuU^ part i. oh. xvl. 

324. The other branch, of wit in the thought, namely, ludicrons 
eombinations and oppoeitions, may be traced through yarious rami- 
fications. And, first, fanciful causes assigned that have no natural 
relation to effects produced : 

Lancast, Fare you well, Falstaff ; I, in my condition, shall better speak of 
yon than yon deserve. ISeit. 

V Falttaf. I would yon had bat the wit; Hwere better than yonr dukodom. 
Good faith, this same young sober-blooded boy doth not love me ; nor a 
raan cannot make him laugh ; but that^s no marvel, he drinks no wine. 
There^e never any of these demure bojs come to any proof; for thin drink 
c}oth so overcool their blood, and makiiag many jSsh-meals, that they fkli into 
a kind of male green-sickness ; and then, when they marry, they get wenches* 
^ey are genemlly fools and cowards ; which some of us should be too, but 
for mflammation. A good sherris-sack hath a twofold operation in it: it 
f^cends me into the brain ; dries me there all the foolish, dull, and crudy 
vapors which environ it ; makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nim- 
btoj- flery, and delectable shapes ; which delivered o'er to the roioe, the tongue, 
which is the birth, becomes excellent wit. The second property of your ex* 
oellent sherris is, the warming of the bloocl ; which, before cold and settled, leift 
the liver white and pale ; which is the badge of pusillanimity and oowardioe : 
but the sherris warms it. and makes it oourse from the inwaras to the parts ex-* 
treme ; it illuminateth the face, which, as a beacon, fives warning to all the 
reg»t of this little kingdom, man, to arm ; and then the vit^ commoners and 
inland pett^ spirits muster me all to their captain, the heart, who, great and 
poff'd up with this retinue, doth any deed of courage : and thns valor oomea 
of sherris. So that skill in the weapon is nothing without sack, for that seta 
it a-work ; and learning a mere hoard ofgold kept by a devil, till sack com- 
mences it, and sets it m act and use. mreof comes it that Prince Harry is 
valiant ; for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, he hath, Uke 
lean, sterile, and bare land, manured, husbanded, and tillM, with ex(^ent 
^pdeavor of drinking good and good store of fertile sherris, that he is be- 
oome very hot and valiant. If I had a thousand sons, the first human prinoi- 
pYe I would teach them, should be to forswear thin potations, and to addict 
themselves to snck.—Seoond Part Hmry IV, Act IV. Sc. 7. 

The trenehant blade Toledo trusty, 
For want of fiji^hting was grown rusty. 
And ate into itself, for laoc 
Of somebody to hue and hack. 
^ The peaoefol scabbard where it dwelt, 
The rancor of its edge had felt : 
For of the lower ena two handrul 
^ It had detour^d, 'twas so ttanfol ; 

And so much soom'd to lurk in case, 

As if it durst not show its faoe. — JBudibras^ Canto i 

' Speaiking of Phyaicians : 

La bon de oette profession est, qu'il y a parmi lee morts nne homidtet^ «m 

■ ■ ' ^ ■ ,— , 
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diMr^tion la plus nande dn monde : JAmtus on n^en voit so plidndre da m6de« 
ein qui Pa tad.— '^ midedn malgri lai. 

325. To account for effects by such fantastical causes, being 
highly ludicrous, is quite improper in i^oy serious composition. 
T^relbre the following passage from Cowley, in his poem on the 
d^th of Sir Henry Wooton, is in a bad .ta^te : 

He did the utmost bonndft oIt knowledge find, 
He found them not ro lai^ge as was his mind. 
But, like the brave Pelleean youth, did moan, 
Because that art had no more worlds than one. 
And when he saw that be through aM h^d past, 
He dyed, lest he should idle grow at l^t. 

( • 

I 

Fanciful reasoning : 

yiafyt(xf» ImbowelPd I if thou imbowel me to-day. Til give yon ]eaviA;to 

powder me, and eat me to-morrow I 'Sblood *tWB8'tiine to coonterfirit, or that 
not termagant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. Counterfeit ! I lie, I am no 
counterfeit ; to die is to oe a counterfeit ; for he is but the counterfeit of a moL 
who bath not the lifb of a man ; but to counterfeit dyin^, when a man thereby 
livetn, is to be no counterfeit, but tne true and perfect image of lif^ indood/-- 
Fir$i Fart Henry IK Act I. Sc. 10. 

Jessica. I shall be saved by my husband ; he hath made me a Christian* 
Zauneelot, Truly the more to blame he ; we were Christians enough before, 
e^en as many as could well live by one another : this making of Christians will 
raise the price of hogs ; if we grow all to be pork-eaters, we shall iiot have a 
raaher on the coals for money.^J^rc^o^ qf Venice, Act III. So. 6. 

In western clime there is a town, 

To those that dwell therein well known ; 

Therefore there needs no m^re be aaid here, 

We unto them refer our reader : 

For brevity is very^ood 

When we Br0, or are not undivstood. 

Hudibraty Canto i. 

326. Ludicrous junction of small thiogs with great, as of equal 
importance : 

This day black omens threat the brightest fair 

That e^er deserved a watchful spirlt^a care : 

Some dire disaster, or by force or slight ; 

But what, or where, the fates' ha'<re wrapt in night : 

Whether the nvmpa. shall br^k ■ I^ialia's law ; 

Or some frail cnina jar receive a flaw : 

Or stain her honor', oi* her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers^ jor miss a masqnerade ; . 

Or lose hei" neart, or necklace, at a ball ; 

Or whet|ier Heaven has doomM that Shock must fall. 

Ma^ of the Lock, Canto U. lOi* 

One speaks the glory of t^e British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian sdreen, 

Jbid. Canto ill. l8. 

' ' ■ ■ ' — — - — ■■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ - '- ■ I ■ i I ■ ^ ■ 

824. . First class of ludlerous combtnations m&4 epfMlttittiL-- Examples of flmeiAiI ciia#s 
Mricned. 

3S5. AviUEnlng effects to fimtasticsl cansoe Impropw Is a Berlous compo9itioiL--iBsampV 
af OQwtey^ bad tasta.— SxaalpliBS of HmellW tvaserag. 
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Then flushed tlae living lightiL ng ft-om b«r ejM, 
And Bcreams of horror rend tL' affrighted »)ueft. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 
When hntba^df I or when lM>dogp, breathe their ia^t; 
Or when rich china vessels fallen from high, 
In glittering dast and pdnted fragments lie t 

Jbid. Owto iii. lltfw 

827. Joining things that in appearance are opposite. As, fev 
example, where Sir Roger de Coverly, in the Spectator, speaking of 
his widow, 

That he would have given her a coal-pit to have kept her in clean linen ; an^ 
that her finger should have sparkled wUh one bundrod of bis richest acres. 

Premises that promise much and perform nothing. Cicero upon 
that article says, t 

Sad Hcitis esse notissiimim ridicnli genus, com ftUad expectamna, aliod ^ei- 
tai*: bic nobismetipais uoetor error rianm movet.— i>« Oratare^ 1. ii. cap. %%» 

B€utrice,-'"''^VJii\i a gooc) leg and a good foot, uncle, and money enongh 
in his parse, such a man wosld win any woman in the world, if he coald get 
her good-will.— JTv^i Ado about NoUking, Act II. Sc. 1. 

BMtrice. I have a good eye, nncle, I can see a charcb by daylight. — Ibid, 

Le m^dicin que Ton m'indiqoe 
Sait le lAtin, le Grec, THebren, 
Lea belles lettres, lu physique, 
La chimie et la botaniqae. 
Chocun Itii donne son aveu : 
II auroit aussi ma pratique ; 
Mais je veux vivre encore un pea. 

[Example (adduced by Hazlitt) of lowering the tone of high- 
vnrought sentiment by introducing burlesgtie and familiar circum- 
stances. Butler, in bis ^ Hndibras," compares the change of night 
into day to the change of color in a boiled lobster : 

The eun bad long Mnce, in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap ; 
And like a lobster boiPd, tne morn 
From biaok to red began to turn, 
When fiudibraa, &o. 

Wit, or ludicrous invention, produces its effect ofteneet by compan* 
son, but not always. It frequently efiects its purposes by unexpected 
and subtile dvstinciions. A happy instance or the kind of wit which 
consists in sudden retorts, in turns upon an idea, and diverting the 
train of your adversary's argument abruptly and adroitly into some 
other channel, may be seen in the sarcastic reply of Person, who 
hearing some one observe, that ^ certain modem poets would be read 
and admired when Homer and Tirgil were forgotten,'' made answer 
— ** And not till then T 

Voltaire's saying, in answer to a stranger who was observing how 
tall his trees grew— ^^^ thai thej had nothing else to do," was a quaint 

■ . _ - - -- ■ - - — — r^rr*"! — 
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mixture ef wit aad KuuMxr. UMilBifig it oirt w if tiMy realJy led a laay, 
laborious life; bwt ther^was fa«iie iwilher ^Uurioii nor meftopbon 
The same pr!Acif>le^ uioe ^stioctioa vM^t be Allowed to pi:«V9il m 
^ose lines of *^ Hndibras/' wh^ia lio is pvofeseiDg to exp^mul the 
dreams of judicial astrology : [ 

There's but a twinWJnj? of a star 
Betwixt a man of peace and war, 
A thief ankdjaadoo, fool aadkoave^ 
A buffing officer and i^ slave, 
A tnifty lawyer and pickpocket ; • 
A ^rent biuldsopher MBd a blodkbead { 
A lorinal preaclier and a pUycr ; 
A le^arned phyBioian and man-alayer. 

BadUt^ Lect. I.] 

328. Having discussed ¥rit in the thought^ we proceed to what is 
rerbal only, commonly called a play of words. This sort of wit de- 
pend?, for the naost part, upon choosing a word that hath different sig- 
nifications : by that ailifice hocus-pocus tricks are played in language, 
and dioughts plain and simple take on a very different appeai^ance. 
Play is necessary for man, i& order to refresb him after )ab<v ; mi^ 
accordingly, man loves play» even so much as to relish a play of 
words! and it is happy for us, that words can be employed, not only 
for useful purposes, but also lor <mr amnsemenL This amusement, 
though humble and low, unbends the mind ; and is iteHshed by some 
at all times, and by all at some times.* 

It is remai-kable^ that this low species of wit has among all nations 
been a favorite entertainment, in a oertain stage of their progress 
towards refinement of taste and manners, and has gradually gone 
into disrepute. A& soon as a language is formed into a system, and 
the meaning of words is ascertained with tolerable accuracy, oppor- 
tunity is afforded for expressions that, by tha double m«aniU9 ;<€ 
Rome words, give a familiar thovgl^t tha appearance of being new ; 
and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified in detecting 
the true sense disguised under the double meaning. That this sort 
of wit was in England deemed a veputaUe amusement, during ib^ 
reigns of Elizabeth and Jarai^ L^ is vpuched by the works of Shak- 
epeare, and even by the writings of grave divines. But it oaDOOit 
have any long endurance : for as language ripens, and the meaning 

* {Hazlitt obsorvea:— *^Man la the onlj animal that laughs and weeps ; for 
ne its the only animal that i» t^truck with the difference between what things 
are, and what they on^ht to b«. We weep at what thwarts or exceeds our 
desires in serious matters; we laugh at what only di^iappoints our expectations 
in trifles. We shed tears ftom sympathy with real and necessary distress; aa 
we burst into laughter from want of sympathy witii that which is unreasonable 
•od unnecessary, tbe absurdity of wiuob provokes oar spleen or tuirrth, ralher 
.^au any serious reflections on it."] 

8S7. Joining; things tliat in appearance are opposite. Example.— Premises that promiM 
flMcb anrl p^<»rm nothing. — intro«luoing burloMue circumstaiioe.H.— -Unexpected and sob- 
ito.4iftAttctiomk 

Play of words : its nature and advantage. When in repute. 
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of words is mope and more asoertaiBedt words held to h^ sjnonjr 
moos diminish daily ; and whMi those >that remaiA have been mori^ 
dian onoe employed, the pleasure vaniabedi .wkh the noyelty. 

82(K I proceed to examines, which, as in the fcMiner case, shall be 
distributed into different classes. 

A seeming resemblance from the double meaning of a word : 

Beneath tbii ttoine mv wife doth lie ; 
She*ft BOW tX rest, ana no ant i. 

A seeming contrast from the sanqe cause, termed a verbal anH- 
thesis, which hath no despicable effect in ludicrous subjects : 

WhUat Iris hia cosmetio wash would try 
To make her bloom revive, and lovers die, 
Borne ask for charmB. and others philters chooae, 
To gain Comma, and th^ir ^itartana lose* 

Dispensary ^ Canto ii. 

And how frail nymphs, oft by abortion, aim 

To lose a sobstanoo, to preserve a name. — Ibid, Canto ii!. 

While nymphs take treats, or assignations give. 

Otlier seeming oonnections from the same cause : 

"Will you employ your oonqwering sword, 

To break a flddle, and yoai: word ? — Hudibrm, Canto ii. 

lb whom the knight witli oomaly grace 

Put off his hat to pojt his case. — Ilnd» Part III. Canto Ui. 

Here Britain^s statssmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 
Here ihon, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Doat souetimeo oiMuisel take--and sometimes tea. 

Bape of the Lodk^ Canto ill. 1. 5- 

O^er their quietus where fat judges dose, 
And lull their cough and conscience to repose. 

JHepeneorpf Canto i 

Speaking of Prince Eugene : 

This genend is a great taker of aooff aa well aa of towns. 

Pojptif £ey to the M^ 

£xul mentisque doni|i»sqi4B.^J<«te«iQf3»Aafi«, 1. ix* i09. 
A flaeming opposition from thetsame cause.: 

Hie quiesoMi qtd nniiqvaim quitovit 

So like the ohanees afe of love and war, ^ 

That thev alone in this distinguished are : 

In love tne victors fVom the vanquished fly. 

They lly that wound, and they pursue that die. — WaOtr^ 

What new-found witchcrftft was in thee. 
With thine own cold to kindle me ? 
Strange art: like him that should devise 
To make a burning-glass of ice. — Oowley, 

■ 890. Wit of this kind is unsuitable in a serious poem; witneta 
the following line in Pope's Elegy to the memory of an unfortunate 
lady: 



39(9. Examples of seeming 'osemblonoe; soemi^g contrast; seomlng ooDueottoiiBi 
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GoM is tiul IweatlwhiQli' wiuniiM tlia weald before. 

OS 80rt of Wilting k finely burlesqued by Swift : 

Htif haadfl the softest ever folt, 
• Though eold would bam, thoagb dry would melt. 

Strephon and CMo$, 

Tftking. a word in a different sense from what is meant, cornea 
under wit^ because it occasions Bovfm slight degree of surprise : 

Beatrietk I mar eit is a comer, And cry Bti^h Ao / for a boeband. 

J^edra. Jjady Beatrice, I will get you oi^e. 

Beatrice, I would rather have one of you^ father's fifetting. Hath your grade 
ne^er a brother like you t Your £ftther «ot excellent husbands, if a maid oould 
oome by them. Much Ado about Noihingy Act II. Sc. 5. 

FaUtaff, My honest lads, I will tell you what I am abqut. 
PistU, Two yards and more. 

Falstajf. No quips, now. Pistol ; indeed I am in the waist two yards about ; 
but I am now about no waste ; I am about thrift. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I. Sc. 7. 

331. An assertion that bears a double meaning, one right, one 

wrong, but so inlaxxiuoed as to direct us to the wroDg meaning, is a 

q)ecies of bastard wit, which is distinguished from all others by the 

name pun. For example : 

Paris. Sweet Helen, I must woo you, 

To help unarm our Hector: his stubborn buckles, 
With these your white enchanting fingers touchM, 
Shall more obey, than to the edge of steel, 
Or force of Oreekiah sinews ; you shall do more 
Than all the island kings, disarm great Hector. 

Troihis and Cressida, Act III. Sc. 2« 

The pun i| in the close. The word disarm has a double meaning : 
it signifies to take oJQf a man's armor^ and also to subdue him m 
fight We are directed to the latter sense by the context; but, 
with regard to Helen, the word holds only true in the former sense. 
I go on with other examples : 

Chi^Justioe, Well I the truth is, Sir John, you live in great infamy. 
FaUtaff. He that buckles him in my belt, cannot live in less. 
Okief Justice, Your means are very slender, and your waste is great. 
Falstajf. I would it were otherwise : I would my means were greater, and 
my waist slenderer. Second Fart Benry IV. Act I. Sc. 1. 

OeUa. I pray you bear with me, I can go no further. 

C^awn, For my part. I had rather bear with you than bear yon ; yet I shoiald 
bear no cross if I did bear you ; for I think you have no money in your purse. 

M YouUke It, Act II. Sc. 4. 

He that imposes ap oath makes it, 
Not he that fbr convenience takes it ; 
Then how can any man be said 
To break an oath he never made ? 

Jludihras, Part II. Canto S. 

[The greatest single production of wit, in England, is Butler's 
** Budibras." It contain* specimens of every variety of drollery i^nd 
satire, and those specimens crowded together in almost every page. 
Buder is equajly in. the hands of the learned and the vulgar, for tiie 

_ - ..,.-■■ — 
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sense is geneniHf fts «oHd as the iiiMiges ara xtUBxAag «nd grotesque. 
Though his subject w«a local ftod lewp^Hrarf, his feii^ was a&toiiv 
cumscribed within his own age. He was admii^ by Charles 11., 

and has been rewarded by poefterity. He in general ridicules 

not persons, but things ; not a party, but their principles, which may 
belong, as time and occasion serve, to one se^ of 8(^emn pj^teetders 
or amother. He has exhausted the moods and fignres c^ satire ntiA 
sophistry. It would be possible to deduce the difterent forais of syl- 
logism in Aristotle^ from the different violations or mock imitatidns 
6f them in Butler. He makes you laugh or smile, 6jr cwn§ianiM thi 
high to the low : 

No tndhin prince haft to lils pal&ee 

More followers th^n a thief U> the gaRows. 

Or, by pretending to raise the low to the hfty.: 

An4 in his nose, like Indian king. 
He (Broin) wota ftr •rnamedt 8 nng. 

He succeeds equally in the familiarity of his illusiratums : 

Whose noise whets valor sharp, like beer 
By thuDder turned to vinegar. 

Or, their incredible extravagance, by comparing things tbat are alike 
or not alike : 

Replete with strange hermetic powder. 

That wounds alne miles point-olank would solder. 

He surprises equally by his coincidcDices or contradictions, by 
spinning out a long-winded flimsjjr excuse, or by turning short v^ffm. 
you with the point-blank truth. His rfiymes ate as witty as hfe 
reasons, equally remote from what common custom would suggest : 

That deals in destiny^s dark counsels^ 
And sage opinions of the moon sells. 

He startles you sometimes by an empty sound like a blow upon a 
drum-head : 

The mighty Tot!potimoy 
Bent to oar elders an envoy. 

Sometimes, alsoy by a pun upon one word : 

For Hebrew rooit^ although tbey «r<i found 
To ftourish most m barren ground. 

Sometimes, by splitting another in two at the end of a verse, with 
the same alertness and power over the odd atid imaccountable, in 
the combinations of sounds as of images : 

Those wholesale critics, that in coffee- 
Houses cry down all philosophy. 

There are as manjr shrewd aphorisms in his works, clenched by 
as many quaint and individual allusions, as perhaps in any author 
whatever. He makes none but palpable hits, that may be smd to 
giv« one's understanding a rap on the knuckles : 



Vm W««pEi«o^ oypifllvw may ipMk, . 
^t to the wicked or the we^k, 
We most be ea«tionB to ^elftfe 
FtoflBotton-femths, uutk m tiiese ure. 

He is, indeed, sometimes too prolifi<c, and spins bis antitheticid sen* 
tences out, one after anqther, till the readef, tiot the author, is wearied 

The vulgiftrity and meanness of sentiment which Butler complains 
of in the Presbyterians, seems at last, from long familiarity and 
close contemplation, to have tainted his own mind. Their worst; 
vioes appear to have t^ken root in his imaginatibn. He has, indeed, 
carried his private grudge too far into his general ^culations. He 
even makes out the rebels to be cowards, and well beaten, whidi* 
does not accord with the history of the times. In an excess of jeeat 
for Church and State, he is too much disposed to treat religion as « 
cheat, and liberty as a farce. 

There are (in " Hudibras'^) oc(^onal indications of poetical fancy, 
and an eye for natural beauty ; but these are kept under, or soon 
discarded, judiciously enough, but it should seem, not fbr lack of 
power, for they are certainly as masterly as they are rare. Such i« the 
description of the moon going down in the eariy morning, which ib 
as pure, original, and picturesque as possible : 

The qaeen of nigrbt-, whoee- large ooBunMid 

Bules all the sea and half the land, 
And over moist imd ona^.bimiiui 
■Id high Bprin^*tUles lA midBigbt jr«igQ», 
Was now declining to the west, 
T6 go to bed and take her rest. 

Butler is saraetinies. scholastic, but he makes his .learning tell to 
gpood accoQfit; aiud {or the. purposes of Wrlesque, nothing can be 
hotter fitted than the scbolasdo. stylp.'' — JSazliUj Lect. III.] 

892. Though playing with words is a mark of a mind at ease^ 
and disposed to any sort of lanniBemeiifc, «re most net thence eonr 
elude tfa^ playing with' wcvds is always ludicrous. Word» are at 
intimately eonneoted witb ' thovght^ thai if the subject be reaUy 
grave, it will not appear ludicrous even in that fantaBtiedreeak I 
am, however, far from reoommewliiig it ia any serious performAiwe^ 
on the contrary, the disoovdaaoe iietween the diought aud ex|ve8ao» 
must be disagreeable : witness the following speeimen : 

He batK abandoned his phyMcians, madam, under whose practices he bath 
persecuted time with hope : amd finds no otner adirantagein tfa« process, but 
tnHy the losing of hope by time. . 

JlVs W^ ih(U £nd8 WeU, Act I. So. 1. 

K, Emry, my pQor kiqgdooL sick.witb civil blows 1 
When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wfit thott do when riot i« tby eare f 

Sec(md PaH K. Htnry IV, 

S81 Detine Che pun. Examples.— Bntier^i Rndtbras. Its peeultarttlcfl.— BpedBeai tf 
wlt'-^FaaltB. 
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If any one ^hall ckteerve, that tbere is a tlimi species of wit, diA 
ferent from those mentioned, consisting in sounds merely, I am will- 
ing to give it place. ■ And indeed it must be admitted, that many 
of Hudibras's double rhymes coipe under the definition of wit given 
~ip. the beginning of this chapter;, tibey are ludicrous, atd their sin- 
gularity occasions some degree of surprise. Swift is no leas success- 
ful thi^i Butler in this sort of wit ; witness the following instances : 
Qoddes$ — Boddice. Pliny — Nicolina. Iwariots — Chariots, Mi- 
trt-^Nitrt, Dragon — Suffragan, 

A repartee may happen to be witty ; but it cannot be considered 
as A species of wit, oecause there are many repartees extremely 
flwart^ and yet extremely serious. I give the following example : 
A certain petulant Greek, objecting to Anacharsis that he was a 
Scythian — True, says Anacharsis, my country disgraces me, but you 
disgrace your country. This fine turn gives surprise, but it is fiir 
from being ludicrous. 

[Lastly^ there is a wit of sense and observation, which consists in 
the acute illustration of good sense and practical wisdom, by means 
of some far-fetched conceit or quaint imagery. Thus the lines in 
Pope — 

*Tis with our jadgments as our watches ; none 

Go JiMt alike, yet each believea hi» own- 
are witty rather than poetical, because the truth they convey is a 
mere dry observation on human life, without elevation or enthusi-' 
asih, and the illustration of it is of that quaint and ^miliar kind 
that is merely curious and fanciful. Cowley is an instance of the 
same kind in almost all his writings. Many of the jests and witti- 
cisms in the best comedies are moral aphoHsms and rules for the 
conduct of life, sparkling with wit and fancy in the mode of ex- 
pression. The ancient philosc^hers also abounded in the san^e kind 
of wit, in telling home truths in the most unexpected manner. In 
this sense ^«op was the greatest wit snd moralist that ever lived. 
Ape and slave, he looked askance at human nature, and beheld its 
weaknesses and errors transferred to another species. Vice and 
yirtue were to him as plain as any objects of sense. He saw in 
man a talking, absuid, obstinate, poud^ angry animal, and clothed 
these abstractions with wings, or « beak, or .tail, or claws, or long 
ears, as they appeared embodied in these hieroglyphics in tlie brute 
creation. Uis moral philosophy is n{U;i^ral liistory. He makes an 
ass bray wisdom, and a frog croak humanity. The store of moral 
truth, and the fund of invention in exhibiting it in eternal forms, 
palpable, and intelligible, and delightful to children and grown per- 
sons, and to all ages and nations, are almost miraculous. The in- 

m. Playing with words not always ladieroaa.— Wit, eonalatlng In •oonda.— Seiwrtee.— 
•TW last kind of wk deMribad.~wittlci8ins of Uie best ooinedies.~Bemark% en .Amp*! 
Fables. 



v^mtion of a M)le » to me the most eimsble exeirtion of haiM« 
gfoini : it is the diaeovering a truth to which there is no due^ and 
-which, when once found out, oan nev>er be forgotten. I would ratbar 
have been the author of 'JJlsop's Fablei^' than of ' Euclid's £3e* 
medts; ''—HctzUti, Lect L] 
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CHAPTES-R XIV. 

I' . • 

CUSHOM AND HABIT. 

398. YitfwiKa man as un<fop the inflvenee of noveltj, would one 
suspect that custom also should inflaenee him ? and yet our nature 
is edually susc^pdble of eaeh ;!inot only in dififer»it objects, hot fre- 
quently in the same. When an object is new^ it is enchanting ; 
fsm^arity renders it indifiemnt ; and custom, a&er a longer famil]* 
arity, makes it again disagreeable. Human nature, diyersiied with 
many and various i^ngs tof aotioii, is wonderfully,: and, indulging 
the expression, intricately constmeted. 

Ou$iom respects the action,- Aa6t7 the agent By cugtom we 
mean a frequent reiteration of the same act ; and by haMt, ihe ^fifeet 
tiiat 'custom has on the i agent This effect may be either active, 
witness the dexterity prodobed by custom in perfioffming certain ex* 
ercises; or passive, as when a thing makes an impression on us 
diflforent from what it did originally. The latter only, as mlatiTe ito 
the sensitive part of our nature, comes under the present under* 
ti^ng. 

834. Iliis subject is intricate: some pleasures are fortified by 
eoBitom ; and yet custom begets familiarity^ and consequently indif* 
ferenee':* in many instances, satiety and disgust are the conse- 
quences of rdteration ; again, though .custom blunts the edge of dis* 
treis and of pain, yet the want of any thing to which we havo been 
long accustomed, is a sort of torture. A due to guide us through 
s^I the intricacies of this labyrinth, wouki be an acceptable present 

Whatever be the causey it is certaipn that vro are much innuenced 
by ciiatom : it hath an effect upon our pleasures, upon our actiona. 
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, * .If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tediotis as to work ; 
Bat when they seldom come, they wishM for oome, 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

Firti Part Emry IV. Aetl. 8c. S. 

888. InfloMice of novelty and enstom.— Outom and habit dlatingate'ie'l.— Acti?« tad 
iNHiiT* •fllMta of htibit 
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md even apoit oar tlioaghts and flenthnenta Habit makes no 
%dr6 dniing the vivacity ^ youth : in middle ng^ it gains groood^ 
and in old age governs ^thoat control. In that period of fifv, 
generally speaking, we eat at a' certmn hour, take exercise at a oei^ 
tain hour, go to rest at a certain hour, all by the direction of habit;' 
nay, a paiticulcir seat, table, bed, comes to be essential ; and a habit 
in any of these cannot be controlled ¥rithout uneasiness. 

38«'>. Any slight or moderate f^Uasure frequently reiteratAsd for a 
long time, forms a peculiar connection between us and the thing 
that causes the pleasure. This connection, termed habit, has the 
effect to awaken our desire or apt)cftite for that thing when it returns 
not as usual. During the course of enjo3rment, the pleasure rises 
insensibly higher and higher tiU « habit be established ; at which 
time the pleasure is at its height. It continues not however sta- 
tftenary : the same custonuryrBitemtioii which carried it to its heijg^t, 
brings it down Hffain by insemible degrees, even lower than it wis 
at first ; but of that eireumstance' afterwaid. What at present we 
have m view, is to prove by experiments, that those things which at 
first are but moderately agreeable, are the aptest to become haUHiial. 
SpiritnoVB liquors, at first scai^ce agreeable^ eeadily produce an ba<- 
bitual- appetite : and custom prevails so &r, as ev^i to make us 
fond of things originally disagreeable, suoh as coffiae^ asafoetida, and 
tobaeeo; whi(ih is pleasantly illnstrated by Congreve^ (Ths Way 
^4k$ World, Act L ^. 3.); 

A walk opod the' quarter-deck, though intoleraUy oonfined, b^ 
Gomes however so agr&aalble by custom, that a sailor in his walk oir 
^ose, confines himself camfnoniy' within the same bounds. I knew 
a man who had relinquished the sea for a country hfe : in the comer 
of km garden he teai4d an artificial mount with a level summit^ re- 
sembling most accurately a quarter-deck, not only in shape but in 
siae ; a&d here he generally walked. In Minorca^ Governor Kane 
made ah excellent road the whole length of the island ; and yet the 
inhabitants adhered to the old ixnd, though not only longer but ex* 
trefmely bad.*^ Play or gaming^ at firat barely amusing by the 
oecupation it aff^yrds, becomes in time extremely agreeable ; imd is 
frequently prosecuted with'' aviditf, as if it were the chief business 
of lifei The same o^rvation is appiiclible to the pleasures of the 
internal senses, those of knowledge and virtae in particular : chil- 
dren have scarce* any sense' of these pleasures ; and men very little 
who ai'e in the state of nature without culture : our taste for virtue 



* Custom is second nature. Formerly, the merohente of Bristol had no 
place for meetio^ but the street, open to every variety of weather. An ex- 
change was erected for them with ooBLvenient piaazaa. But so riveted were 
they to their acoastomod place, that in order to dislodge them, the magia- 
tratea were forced to break up the pavement, and to render the place a heap 
of rough stones. 

nk Effect of castom a]H>n oar pleasures, &<x->Habit in youth, tnlcile aiNii oli afiw 
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mod kzfeowledge improves slowly ;. but is capaUe of growing stronger 
than any other appetite in human nature. 

836. To introduce an active habit, frequency of acts is not suffi- 
dent without length of time : the quickest succession of acts in a 
short time, is not sufficient ; nor a slow succession in the longest 
time. The effect must be produced by a moderate soft action, and 
a long series of easy touches, removed from each other by short in- 
tervals. Nor are these sufficient without regularity in the time, 
plaoe, and other circumstances of the action : the more uniform 
any operation is, the sooner it becomes habitual. And this holds 
equally in a passive habit ; variety in any remarkable degree, pre- 
vents the effect : thus any particular food will scarce ever become 
habitu^, where the manner of dressing is varied. The circumstan- 
oes then requisite to augment a moderate pleasure, and at the long 
run to form a habit^ are weak uniform acts, reiterated during a 
loi^ course of time without any considerable interruption : every 
agreeable cause that operates in this manner, will grow habitual. 

337. Affectum and aversion, as distinguished from passion on the 
one hand, and on the other from original disposition, are in reality 
habits respecting particular objects, acquired in the manner above 
set forth. The treasure of social intercourse with any person must 
originally be £unt, and frequently reiterated, in order to establish 
the habit of affection. Affection thus generated, whether it be 
friendship or love, seldom swells into any tumultuous or vigorous 
passion ; but is, however, the strongest cement that can bind together 
two individuals of the human species. In like manner, a slight de- 
gree of disgust often reiterated with regularity, grows into the habit 
oi aversion, which commonly subsists £r life. 

Objects of taste that are deHcious, far from tending to become 
habitual, are apt, by indulgence, to produce satiety and disgust : no 
num contracts a habit of sugar, honey, or sweetmeats, as he doth of 
tobacco: 

Dnloia non ferimas : sncoo renovamnr amaro. 

OM, J.rL Amand, 1. UL 

IiMipido d quel doloe, che eondito 
NoQ d di qualohe amor a, d tosto satia. 

Aminta di Thsw, 

Theae violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die. The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 
And in the taste confbands the appetite ; 
Therefore love moderately, long love doth so ; 
Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

Borneo and JvM, Act 11. do. 9. 



885. Deelre awakened by habit— Effect of habit on oar pleaaares.— Things apt to Va^ 
emne liabttaal. InstanoM.— *Walk upon a quarter-deok.— Governor Kane's new load— 
Exchange at Bristol, &c 

886. How aa active baMt maat be Introdaoad ; sow a paasiTe habit is formed. 
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The same observation* holds with respect to all objects, that being 
extremely agreeable, rais6 vioient passions : such passions are in* 
compatible with a habit of any sort ; and in particular ibej newer 
produce affection or aversion. A man who is surprised with an 
unexpected favor, bums for an opportunity to exert his gratitude, 
without having any affection for his bene&ctor : neither does desire 
of vengeance for an atrocious injury involve aversion. 

338. It is perhaps not easy to say why moderate pleasures gather 
strength by custom ; but two causes concur to prevent that effect in 
the more intense pleasures. These, by an original law in our nature, 
increase quickly to their full growth, and decay with no less pre* 
cipitation (see chap. ii. part iii.) ; JEind custom is too slow in its opera- 
tion to overcome that law. The other cause is no less powerful : 
exquisite pleasure is extremely fatiguing; occasioning, as a naturaliat 
would say, great expense of animal spirits ;* and of sueh the mind 
cannot bear so frequent gratifiuttion, as to superinduce a habit : ii 
the thing that raises the pleasure return before the mind have re- 
covered its tone and relish, disgust ensues instead of pleasure. 

A habit never fails to admonish us of the wonted time of gratiffoa- 
tion, by raising a pain for want of the object, and a desire to have it 
The pain of want is always first felt ; the desire naturally follows : 
and upon presenting the object, both vanish instantaneously. Thus 
a man accustomed to tobacco, feels, at the end of the usual interval, 
a confused pain of want ; which at first points at nothing in par* 
ticular, though it soon settles upon its accustomed object : and the 
Bame may be observed in pereons addicted to drinking, who are 
often in an uneasy restless state before they think of the bottle. In 
pleasures indulged regularly, and at equal intervals, the appetite, 
remarkably obsequious to custom, returns regularly with the usual 
time of gratification ; not sooner, even though the object be pre- 
sented. This pain of want arising from habit, seems directly oppo^ 
site to that of satiety ; and it must appear singular, that frequency 
of gratification should produce effects so opposite, as are the pains 
of excess and of want 

339. The appetites that respect the preservation of our species, 
are attended with a pain of want similar to that occasioned by habit: 
hunger and thirst are uneasy sensations of want, which always pre- 
cede the desire of eating or drinking. The natural appetites differ 
from habit in the following particular : they have an undetermined 
direction towards all objects of gratification in general ; whereas an 

* Lady ISasy, upon her hosband^s reformation, expresses to her friend the 
following sentiment : ^* Be satisfied : Sir Charles has made me happy, even to 
a pain of joy." 

387. How affioUon or ayerslon is formed ioto a habit— What is aakl of delioioua oI^mU 
of taste ; what of agreeable objects that raise violent passions. 

888. Two eanses prereatlng intense pleasarea from gaining ttMngtli by «aatoiii.—l. habil 
admo&iabes of what? — ^Regular return of appetite. 
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habitnal appetite is directed to a particular object The habitual 
reliah for a particiilar dish is far fix>m being the same with a vague 
^petite lor food. That difference notwithstanding, it is still re* 
markable that natwre hath enforced the gratification of certain nat- 
ural appetites essential to the species, by a pain of the same sort 
with that which hdbit prodaeeth. 

340. The pain of habit i9 less under our power th^tn any other 
puQ that arises from want of gratification ; hunger and thirst are 
more easily endured, espedally at first, than an unusual intermission 
of any halntual pleasure : persons are often heard declaring they 
would forego sleep or food, rather than tobadto. We must not, 
however, conclude that the gratification of an habitual i^petite 
affords the same delight with the gratification of one that is natural ; 
£ur from it ; the pain of want pmly is greater. 

The slow and reiterated acts that produce a habit, strengthen the , 
mind to enjoy, the habitual pleasure in greater quantity and m<»:e 
frequency than originally ; and by that means a habit of intemperate 
graidftcation is often formed : after unbounded acts of intemperance^ 
the habitual relish is soon restored, and the pain for want of enjoy- 
ment returns with fresh vigor. 

341. The causes ci the present emotions hitherto in view are 
either an individual, such as a companion, a certain dwelling-place, 
% certidn amusement, or a particular species, such as coffee, mutton, 
or any other food. But habit is not confined to such. A constant 
inin of trifling diversions, may form such, a habit in the mind, that 
.t cannot be easy a moment without, amusement: a variety in the 
objects prevents a habit as to any one in particular ; but as the 
train is uniform with respect to amusement, the habit is formed ac- 
cordingly; and that sort of habit may be denominated a generic 
habUy in opposition to the former, which is a specific habit, A habit 
of a town hfe, of country sports, of solitude, of reading, or of busi- 
ness, where sufficiently varied, are instances of generic habits. Every 
speoific habit hath a mixture of the generic ; for the habit of any 
one sort of food makes the taste agreeable, and we are fond of that 
taste wherever found. Thus a man, deprived of an habitual object, 
takes Up with what most resembles it : deprived of tobacco, any 
bitter herb will do, rather than want : a habit of punch, makes wine 
a good resource : accustomed to the sweet society and comforts of 
matrimony, the man, unhappily de|Hived of his beloved object, in- 
clines the sooner to a second. In general, when we are deprived of 
an habitual object, we are fond of its qualities in any other object. 

342. The reasons are assigned above, why the causes of intense 
pleasure become not readily habitual ; but now we discover that 

339i The naetan] ftppetltm fttteadsl with the pain of wont How they differ from habit 
840. The pain of habit— How a habit of intemperate gratification is formed. 
Ml. IHfferenoe between a generic and a specific habit Instances.— Every specific bahi^ 
pmrtelus of the generic— The efiTeet of being deprived of an habitaal objject. 
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these reasons conclude only against specifle habits. In As Gtme M 
a weak pleasure, a habit is formed by frequency and QDiibnnity ii 
reiteration, whidi, in the caad of an intense pleaaore, pt'oduceth 
satiety and disgost But it is remarkable, that satiety aixl disgcwt 
have no effect, except as to that thing sindy which occasions them : 
a surfeit of honey produceth not a loathing of sugar ; and intem- 
perance with one woman produceth no disrelish of the same pleasiire 
with others. Hence it is easy to account for a generic haibit in any 
intense pleasure: th^ delight we had in the gmtificaUoii of the ap- 
petite inflames the imagination, and makes us, with avidity, search 
for the same gratificiftion in whatever other subject it can be found. 
And thus unitorm frequency in gratifying the same passion upon 
<£fferent objects, prociuceth at length a generic habit In this manneiv 
one acquires an habitual delight in high and poignant sauces, rich 
dress, fine equipages, crowds of company, and in whatever is com- 
monly termed pleasure. There ccmcurs, at the same dme, to intro* 
duce this habit, a peculiarity observed above, that rertcmtion of acto 
enlarges the capacity of the mind to admit a more plentiful grati- 
fication than originally, with regard to frequency as well asquaality; 

343. Hence it appears, that though a specifi<& habit cannot' be 
foiTned but upon a moderate pleasure, a generic habit may be formed 
upon any sort of pleasure, moderate or immoderate, that faath variety 
of objects: The only difference is, that a weak pleasweTuns natu- 
rally into a specific habit ; whereas an intense pleasure' is altogether 
averse to such a habit. In a word, it is only in ungular casein that 
a moderate pleasure ptoduces a generic habit; but an 'intense pleas- 
ure cannot produce any other habit. 

The appetites that reepeet the preservation of the species, are 
formed into habit in a p<»r^nH*»»* ni'^nTwr: the time as wsli as meas- 
ure of their giatification aiv njuch under the power of custom, whidi, 
bv introducing a change trpon the body, Occasions a proportional 
change in the appetites. Thus, if the- body be gradually formed to 
a certain quantity of f(K>d at ^ted times, the appetite is regiiktod 
accordingly ; and the appetite is again changed, when a (liferent 
habit of body is introduced by a different practice. Here it would 
seem, that the change is not made upon the mind, which is eaoh 
monly the case in passive habits, but upon the body. 

When rich ibod is brought down by ingredients of a pliuner taste* 
the composition is susceptible of a specific habit Thus the sweet 
taste of sugar, rendered less poignant in a mixture, may, in course 
of time, produce a specific habit for such mixture. As moderate 
pleasures, by becoming more intense, tend to generic habits ; so in- 
tense pleasures, by becoming more moderate, tend to specific habit& 

842. Weak pleuares prodace a haHt: intense pleasares produce satiety and disgast. 
How far tbia satiety extends.— How a generic habit In any intense pleaaore li atidouted 
for. — Reiteration of acts attended with wtiat effect ? 

84B. Specific habit pecniiar to a moderate pieasnre: get erie, toaajiovt ot irteaaiiMi— 
The appetites under tne power of custom. I atanoe of Ibo 1, as Co tline^ 4«ar.tit|r, fMlltir. 
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344. One effect of custom, difierent 'from any that have been en- 
plained, must not be omitted, because it makes a gveat figure in hu- 
man nature: Though custom augments moderate pleasures, and 
lessens those that are intense, it has a different effect with respect to 
pain ; hr it blunts the edge of every sort of pain and distress, fisunt 
or acute. Uninterrupted misery, therefore, is aitended with one good 
efiect : if its torments be incessant, custom hardens us to bear them. 

l%e changes made in forming habits are curious. Moderate 
pteasures am augmented g^raduaily by reiteraion, till they become 
habitual ; and then are at their height : but ihey are not long sta- 
tionary ; for from that point they gradually <)ecay, till jthey vanish 
altogether. The pain occasioned by • want ol gratification, runs a 
different course : it increases uniformly ; and at lasf. becomes ex- 
treme, when the pleasure of gratification is reduced to notliing : 



-It 80 falls out, 



That what wer have we pHze» not to the worth, 

While we ei\joy it ; h\x% being lacked and loat, 

Why then we rack the value ; then we nnd 

The virtue that possession would not show ns 

Whilst it was ofM.^Mmek Ado about Nothing^ Aol IV. 09. 2. 

The effect of custom with relation to specific habit, is displayed 
through all its vaiieties in the use of tobacco. The taste of that 
plant is at first extremely unpleasant : our disgust lessens gradually 
till it vanishes altogether ; at which period the taste is neither agree- 
able nor disagreeable : continuing the use of the plant, we begin to 
relish it ; and our relish improves by use, till it amves at perfection : 
from that period it gradually decays while the habit is in a state ot 
increment, and consequently the pain of want The result is, that 
when the habit has acquired its greatest vigor, the relish is gone ; 
and accordingly we often smoke ^nd take snuff habitually, without 
so much as being conscious of the operation. We. must except grat- 
ification after the pain of want ; the pleasure of which gratification 
is the greatest when the habit is the most vigorous: it is of the same 
kind with the p]e«fiure one feels upon being delivered from the rack. 
This pleasure, however, is but occasionally the effect of habit ; and, 
however exquisite, is avoided as much as possible because of the pain 
that precedes it. 

34«5. With r^ard to iha pain of wapt, I can discover no differ- 
ence between, a generic and a specific habit But tliese habits differ 
widely with respect to the positive pleasure. I have had occasion to 
observe, that the pleasure of a specific habit decays gradually till it 
turns imperceptible : the pleasure of a generic habit, on the con- 
trary^ being si^ported by variety of gratification, suffers little or no 
decay after it comes to its height. However it may be with other 
generic habits, t^ observation, I am certain, holds with respect to 

• tit^ SIfeet of maaok with veape 1 1» paln^->GlMng(»i&ad« in forming haMta^-^EfRMt d 
•ostom to the ose of tobacoo. 

10* 
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the pleasures of virtue and of knowledge: the pleasure of ddng 
good has an unbounded scope, and may be so varioudy gratified, 
that it can never decay ; science is equdly unbounded ; our appe- 
tite for knowledge haying an ample range of gratification, where 
discoveries are recommended by novelty, by variety, by utility, or 
by all of them. 

In this intricate inquiry I have endeavored, but without success, 
to discover by what particular means it is that custom hath in- 
fluence upon us ; and now nothing seems left butto h<^ our nature 
to be so framed as to be susceptible of such influence. And sup- 
posing it piu^osely so filmed, it will not be difficult to find out 
several important &ial causes. That the power of custom is a happy 
contrivance for our good, cannot have escaped any one who reflects 
that business is our province, and pleasure our relaxaticm only. 
Now satiety is necessaiy to check exquisite pleasure, which otherwise 
would engross the mmd, and unqualify us for business. On the 
other hand, as business is sometimes painfhl, and is never pleasant 
beyond moderation, the habitual increase of moderate pleasure and 
the conversion of pain into pleastire, are admirably contrived for 
disappointing the malice of Fortune, and for reconciling us to what- 
ever course of life may be our lot : 

How use doth breed a habit in a man ! . 
This shadowy desert, unfVeqnented woods, . 
I better brook than flonriahing peopled towns. 
Here X can ait alone, unseen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tnne my distresses, and record my woes. 

Two GefUUmm of Verona^ Act V. 8c. i. 

As the foregoing distinction between intense and moderate holds 
in pleasure only, every decree of pain being softened by time, ca»- 
torn is a catholicon for pam and distress of every sort; and of that 
regulation the final cause requires no illustration. 

346. Another final cause of custom will be highly relished by 
every person of humanity, and yet has in a great measure been over- 
looked; which is, that custom hath a greater influence than any 
other known cause to put the rich and the poor upon a level : weak 
pleasures, the share of the latter, become fortunately stronger by 
custom ; while voluptuous pleasures, the share of the former, are 
continually losing ground by satiety. Men of fortune, who possess 
palaces, sumptuous gardens, rich fields, enjoy them less than passen* 
gers do. The goods of Fortune are not unequally distributed : the 
opulent possess what others enjoy. 

And indeed, if it be the effisct of habit to produce the pain of want 
in a high degree, while there is little pleasure in enjoyment, a volup- 
tuous life is of all the least to be envied. Those who are habituated 
to high feeling, easy vehicles, rich furniture, a crowd of valets, much 

8I& The plMSine of a ipedfle habi^ etimpaiel with tfaafc of a fsnerio «Be.-^]1]iil 
of tlie power of coBtom. 
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dcferenee and flalteiy, enjoj but a emaU share of happiaesa, whilo 
tbef are exposed to manifold dietreasee. To such a man. enslaved 
hy ease and luxuiy, even the petty roconvenienoe in travelling, of a 
rough road, bad weather, or homely &re, are serious evils : be loses 
his t<»i6 of mind, turns peevish, and would wreak his resentment 
even upon the common aecidenta of life. Better &r to use the goods 
of Fortime with moderation : a man who by temperance and ac- 
tivity bath acquired a hardy constitution, is, on the one hand, 
guarded against external accidents ; and, on the other, is provided 
with great variety of enjoyment ever at coraanand. 

347. I shall close this chapt^ with an airticle more delicate tham 
abstruse, namely, what authority custom ought to have over our 
taste in the fine arts. One particular is certain, that we cheerfully 
abandon to the authority of custom things that nature hath left in- 
different It is custom, not nature, that bath established a difference 
between the right hand and the left, so as to make it awkward and 
disagreeable to use the left where the right is commonly used. The 
various colors, though they affect us differently, are all of them 
agreeable in their purity ; but custom has regulated that matter in 
another manner : a black skin upon a human being is to us disagree- 
able, and a white skin probably no leas so to a negra Thus things, 
originally indifferent, become agreeable or disagreeable by the force 
of custom. Nor will this be surprising after the discovery made above, 
that the original agreeableness or disagreeablenees of an object is, by 
the influence of custom, often converted into the opposite quality. 

Proceeding to matters of taste, where there is naturally a prefer* 
ence of one thing before another, it is certain, in the first place, that 
our faint and more delicate feelings are readily susceptible of a bias 
fix>m custom ; and therefore that it is no proof of a defective taste to 
find these in some measure influenced by custom : dress and the 
modes of external behavior are regulated by custom in every coun- 
try : the deep red or vermilion with which the ladies in France 
cover their cheeks, appears to them beautiM in spite of nature ; and 
strangers cannot altogether be justified in condemning that practice^ 
considering the lawful authority of custom, or of the /a t^eon, as it is 
called. It is told of the people who inhabit the skirts of the Alps 
facing the north, that the swellitig they have universally in the neck 
is to them agreeable. So &r has custom power to change the nature 
of things, and to make an object origindly disagreeable take on- an 
opposite appearance.* 

* [Perhaps a more satisfactory account of this matter will be ibund in the 
following observations from the pen of Dr. Mark Hopkins : 

** Association is the sole foundation of the value which we put upon some 
•articles, and of the beauty which we find in others. Thus, a lock of hair, 

M6w Power of custom to pat rieh and poor on a Uvel.— A voloptaous life not to be envied. 

847. The antbority that eostom ought to have over our taste in the One arts.— Things oiIjeI- 
aally indifferent, become agreeable or disagreeable by force of costom.-- Dress, ^.<— Tm 
effiict of association. 
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348. But, as to every pMtieukr that can be denominated proper 
or improper^ right or wrong, custom has litde authority, and ought 
to have none. The principle of duty takes naturally place ci every 
other ; and it argues a shamefu) weakness or degeneracy of mind to 
find it in any case so far subdued as to submit to custom. 

These lew hints may enable us to judge in some measure of for- 
eign mannen., whether erfiibited by foreign write« «r our owu. A 
comparison between the ancients and the modems was some time 
ago a favorite subject: those who declared for ancieni mannevs 
thought it sufficient that these manners were supported by custom : 
iieir antagonists, on the other hand,' refusing submission to custom 
as a standard of taste, condemned ancient manners as in several in- 
stances irrational. In that controveray, an appeal being made to 
different principles, without the slightest attempt to establish a com- 
mon standard, the dispute could have no end. The hinht above 
given tend to establish a standard for judging how far the aiitlH)rity 
of Custom ought to be held lawful ; and, for the sake of illustration, 
we shall apply that standard in a few instances. 

349. Human sacrifices, the most dismal effect of blind and grov- 
elling superstition, wore gradually out of use by the prevalence of 
reason and humanity. In the days of Sophocles and EuripidcH, 
traces of that practice were still reoent ; and the Athenians^ through 
the prevalence of custom, could without disgust suffer human »acri< 
9ces to be represented in their theatre, of which the Iphigenia of 
Euripides is a proof. But a human sacrifice, being altogether incon- 
sistent with modern manners as producing horror instead of pity, 
cannot with any propriety be introduced upon a modern stage. I 
must therefore condemn the Iphigenia of Racine, which^ instead of 
the tender and sympathetic passions, substitutes disgust and horror. 
Another objection occurs against every fable that deviates so remark** 
ably from improved notions and sentiments ; whkh is, that if it 
should even command our belief by the authority of history, it ap- 
pears too fictitious and unnatural to produce a perception of reality 
(see chapter ii. part i. sec. 7) : a human sacrifice is so unnatural, 
and to us so improbable, that few will be affected with the represen- 
tation of it more than with a fairy tale. 

valueless iq. itself, may, from associations connected with it, have a value 
which money cannot measure; and articles of dmas, which would otherwise- b« 
to ua indifferent or odious, become beaatifal by their association with those 
persons whom we have been accustomed to consider as models of elegrance. 
It is indeed astonishing what an effect this principle will have upon our feel- 
ings ; and from looking too exclusively at tacts connected with it, some have 
Neen led to doubt whether there is any such thing as a jtermanent principle ot 
j«te. It wouhi really seem th it, within the bounds of comfort and decency, 
K)th of which are often outraged by fashion, one mode of dress may come tc 
V«o as becoming as another."] 

848. Antborfty of ettstoui in niatters of rljKtit and wrong;— Of anetont manners as eom- 
iNwd with mo'lern. — ^How fkrenstom oajsrht tojustity certain nmnners. 

S49 If atnan oacrifioes represented before tlie Athenians.— The IphigenUt of EuripiiiM 
4Dd that of liacine. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

• " . ' ' • ■ . .. 

£XTSRNAX 8IGNS OF EMOTIONS ANP PASSIONS. 

850. So intimately connected are tlie soul and body, thai every 
agitation in the former produceth a visible effect upon the latter, 
lliere is, at the same tipie, a wonderful uniformity in that operation ; 
each class of emotions and passions being invariably attended with 
an external appearance peculiar to itself.* These external appear- 
ances or signs may not improperly be considered as a natural Ian* 
giiage, expressing to all beholders emotions and passions as they 
arise in the heart. Hope, fear, joy, grief, are displayed externally : 
the character of a man can be read in his face : and beauty, which 
makes so deep an impression, is known to result, not so much from 
regular features, or a fine complexion, as from good-nature, good 
sense, sprightliness, sweetness, or other mental quality, expressed 
upon the countenance. Though perfect skill in that language be 
rare, yet what is generally known is sufficient for the ordinary pur- 
poses of lif^. But by what means we come to understand the 
language, is a point of some intricacy : it cannot be by sight merely ; 
for upon the most attentive inspection of the human face, all that 
can be discerned, are figure, color, and motion, which, singly oi 
combined, never can represent a passion, nor a sentiment : the ex- 
ternal sign i^ indeed visible ; but to understand its meaning w< 
piust be able to connect it with the passion that causes it, an opera- 
tion far beyond the reach of eyesight. Where, then, is the instruc- 
tor to be found that can unveil this secret connection ? If we apply 
to experience, it is yielded, that from long and diligent observation, 
we may gather, in some measure, in what manner those we are ac- 
quainted with express their passions externally ; but with respect to 
strangers, we are lefl in the dark ; and yet we are not puzzled about 
the meaning of these external expressions in a stranger, more than 
in a bosom-companion. Further, had we no other means but ex- 
perience for understanding the external signs of passion, we could 
not expect any degree of skill in the bulk of individuals : yet mat- 
ters are so rauoh better ordered, that the external expressions oi 
passions form a language understood by all, by the young as well as 
the old, by the ignorant as well as the learned : I talk of the plain 



* Omnis enim motua animi, suum qnemdam a nature babet vultum et sonum 
et g38tam.- Cu'erOy 1. iii. De Orator€. 

K ■ ■ ■ J 11 ■ ' ' II I ' ■ 

860. Effect of the mind npon tlie body.-^Nstonil TftngQA^ of pa»»lon.- What beaaty 
fnt/kaiyoin. — Uovr we come to anderatand this natnra) language. — Ooaftin^s raniaik<i. 
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and .egible characters of that language ; for undoubtedly we are 
much indebted to experience in deciphering the dark and more 
delicate expressions.* 

351. The external signs of passion are o^ two kinds, voluntary 
and involuntary. The voluntaiy signs are also of two kinds: 
some are arbitrary, some natural. Words are obviously voluntary 
ngns: and they are also arbitrary; excepting a few simple sounds 
expnsssive of certain internal emotions, which sounds being the 
same in all languages, must be the work of nature : thus the un- 
premeditated tones of admiration are the same in all men ; as also 
of compassion, resentment, and despair. Dramatic writers ought to 
be well acquainted with this natural language of passion : the chief 
talent of such a writer is a ready command of the expressions that 
nature dictates to every person, when any vivid emotion struggles 
for utterance ; and the chief talent of a fine reader is a ready com- 
mand of tones suited to these expressions. 

352. The other kind of voluntary signs comprehends certain atti- 
tudes or gestures that naturally accompany certain emotions with a 
surprising uniformity : excessive joy is expressed by leaping, dan- 
cing, or some elevation of the body ; excessive grief, by sinSng or 
depressing it ; and prostrati6n and Kneeling have been employed by 
all nations, and in all ages, to signify profound veneration. Another 
circumstance, still more than uniformity, demonstrates these gestures 
to be natural, viz. their remarkable conformity or resemblance to 
the passions that produce them. (See chapter ii. part y\,) Joy, 
whicn is a cheerftil elevation of mind, is expressed by an elevation 
of body : pride, magnanimity, courage, and the whole tribe of ele- 
vating passions, are expressed by external gestures that are the same 
as to the circumstance of elevation, however distinguishable im 
other respects ; and hence an erect posture is a sign or expression 
of dignity : 

Two of &jr nobler ohape, erect and tall, 

Godlike erect, with native honor clad, 

In naked majesty, seemM lords of all. — Paradise Lost, Book iv. 



* [Well has Cousin remarked : — " Instead of a statue, observe a real and 
livinff man. Be^ard that man who, soUoited by the strongest motives to aaori- 
fioe duty to fortune, triumphs over interest, after a heroic struggle, and sacri- 
fices fortune to virtue. Regard him at the moment when he is about to take 
this magnanimous resolution ; his face will appear to me beautiful, because it 
expresses the beauty of his soul. Perhaps, under all other circumstauoes. the 
face of the man is common, even trivial ; here, illustrated bv the soul which 
it manifests, it is ennobled and takes an imposing character of beauty. So, the 
natural face of Socrates contrasts strongly with the tvv% of Grecian beauty ; 
but look at him on his death-bed, at the moment of arinking the hemlock, 
conversing with his disciples on the immortality of the soul, and his face will 
appear to you sublime.^' — Led, vii. p. 147.] 

851. External signs of ■;)ae8ion twofold.— The voluntary, of two kinds ; arbitrary and 
Mtoral.-<-The chief talent of dramatie writers and of fine readers. 
353. Natural attitu'M aa< gefltare& — ^Their oonformi^ to the pairions prodaclng ttltm. 
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Grief^ on the other hand, as well as respect, which depress the mind, 
cannoi^ for that reason, be expressed more significantlj than by a 
similar depression of the body; and hence, to be cast down^ is a 
common phrase, signifying to be grieved or dispirited.* 

353. One would not imagine, who has not eiven peculiar atten- 
ion, that the body should be susceptible of su<£ variety of attitude 
und modon as readily to accompany every different emotion with a 
corresponding expression. Humility, for example, is expressed nat* 
urally by hanging the head ; arrogance, by its elevation ; and las- 
guor or despondence by reclining it to one side. The expressions /)f 
the hands are manifold : by different attitudes and motions, they 
express desire, hope, fear ; they assist us in promisbg, in inviting, 
in keeping one at a distance ; they are made instruments of threat- 
ening, ot supplication, of praise, and of horror ; they are employed 
in approving, in refusing, in questioning ; in showing our joy, our 
sorrow, our doubts, our regret, our admiration. These expressions, 
so obedient to passion, are extremely difficult to be imitated in a 
calm state : the ancients, sensible of the advantage as well as dif- 
ficulty of having these expressions at command, bestowed much time 
and care in collecting them from observation, and in digesting them 
into a practical art, which was taught in their schools as an im- 
portant branch of education. Certain sounds are by nature allotted 
to each passion for expressing it externally. The actor who has 
these sounds at command to captivate the ear, is mighty ; if he have 
also proper gestures at command to captivate the eye, he is irre- 
sistible. 

854. The foregoing signs, though in a strict sense voluntary, can- 
not, however, be restrained but with the utmost difficulty when 
prompted by passion. We scarce need a stronger proof than the 
gestures of a keen player at bowls : observe only how he writhes his 
body, in order to restore a stray bowl to the right track. It is one 
article of good-breeding to suppress, as much as possible, these ex- 
ternal signs of passion, that we may not in company appear too 
warm, or too interested. The same observation holds in speech : a 
passion, it is true, when* in extreme, is silent Tsee chap, xvii.) ; but 
when less violent it must be vented in words, wnich have a peculiar 
force not to be equalled in a sedate composition. The ease and se- 
curity we have in a confidant, may encourage us to talk of ourselves 
and of our feelings ; but the cause is more general ; for it operates 

* Instead of a oompUmental speech in addressing a superior, the Chinese 
deliver the compliment in writing, the smallness of the letters being propor- 
tioned to the degree of respect ; and the highest compliment is to make the 
letters so small as not to be legible. Here is a clear eviaence of a mental coii- 
neotion between respect and littleness : a man humbles himself before his 
superior, and endeavors to contract himself and his handwriting within the 

touUest bounds. 

-■'■■■'■ ' . . ■ ■ » ■ ■ .1 . i • " -f 

86S. The groat varletj of attttnde and gestare of which the body is soso^Jtlble ftir ex> 
pnsiiiig emotion. What the head and the hands tbkj expreas. 
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wiien mt aro alone m well «» in compaay. FlaaBKHi is.itli0,.o«U89» ; 
Ibr in many ioataxtces it ia no slight gratifioatioQ to vent a jpai^on 
extemailj b^ words as well as. by gestures* SoroQ passion^ w^lieu at 
a certain height, impel ns bo strongly to^ vent them in words^ that 
we speak with an audible voioe even when there is none to j^ten. 
It is that circuimtanoe in passion which jusd&es soliloquies; ai^dit 
is that circumstanoe irhich proves themto.be iuM;ttral. The n^i^d 
flometimes favors this impulse of psasion, by bestowing a temporary 
sensibility upon any object at hand, in order to make it a confidant. 
Thus in the Winter*8 Tale (Act IIL Sc 6), Antigonus addresses 
himsi^f to an infiint whom he was ordered to expose : 

OomOf poor babe, ** 

I hav^ })eard, bat not believ^ed, that wlrits of the dead 
May walk a^ain : if Buoh things be, tiiy mother 
AppearM to tne last night ; for ne^er Was dream 
So like a waking. 

855. The involuntary signs, which are all of them natural, are 
either peculiar to one passion, or coramoti to many. Every vivid 
passion hath an external expression peculiar to itself, not excepting 
pleasant passions; witness admiration and mirth. The pleasant 
emotions that are less vivid have one coinmon expression ; frcwi 
which we may gather the strength of the emotion, but scarce the 
kind : we perceive a cheerful or contented look ; and we can make 
Tio more or it. Painful passions, being all of them violetit, are dis- 
tinguishable from each other by their external expressions; thus 
fear, shame, anger, anxiety, dejection, despair, have each of them 
peculiar expressions, which are apprehended without the least con- 
rasion : some painful passions produce violent efteCts upon the body, 
trembling, for example, staiting, and swcioning ; but these efFecte, 
depending in a good measure upon singularity of constitution, are 
not uniform in all men. 

356. The involuntary signs, such of them as are displayed upon 
the countenance, are of two kinds : some are temporary, making 
their appearance with the emotions that produce them; and vanishing 
with these emotions; others, being formed gradually by some vio- 
lent passion often recurring, become permanent signs of that passion, 
and serve to denote the disposition or temper. The face of an in&nt 
indicates no particular disposition, because it cannot be marked with 
any chaiacter, to which time is necessary : even the temporaiy signs 
are extremely awkward, being the first rude essays of Nature %o 
discover internal feelings ; thus the shrieking of a new-bora infant, 
without tt^ars or sobbings, is plainly an attempt to weep ; and some 
of these temporary signs, as smiling and frowning, cannot be ob- 
^rved for some months after birth. Permanent signs, formed in 



854 The fbreeoinff signs difficult to restrain when prompted by pasfitoii.-^Wb«t „ 
t»reedtng reqaf res.— Passion prone to rent Itself in words and gestaree ; even to irraUoaal 
•t(i«<^- BoUloqny. 

355. The involuntary ^gns, either peeallar to one psaston, opr eontmon to mmj* 
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ymidi while the body is soft and flexiMe, are pteser^ed entire hj &e 
firmness and solidity that the body acquires, and are never d[>literated< 
eren by a change of temper. Sueh signs are ndt produced alter 
the fibres become rigid ; some violent cases excepted, such < as p»* 
iterated fits of the gout eft stone through a course of time : but these 
signs are not so obstinate as what are pi*oduced in youth ; for when 
the cause is removed, they gradually wear away, and^ at last vanish. 

357. The natural signs of emotions, voluntary and invohmtaiy, 
being nearly the same in all men, form a universal language, whidi 
no distance of place, no difiiorence of tribe, no diversity of tongue, 
can darken or render doubtM : even education, though of mighty 
infiueuce, hath not power to vary or sophisticate, far )«bs to destroy, 
their signification. This is a wise appointment of Providence ; foi 
if these signs were like words, arbitrary and variable, the thoughts 
and volitions of strangers would l>e entirely hid from us; which 
would prove a great, or rather invincible, obstruction to the forma- 
tion of societies ; but as matters are ordered, the external appear 
ances of joy, grie^ anger, fear, shame^ and of the other pasbions^ 
forming a universal language, ppen a direct avenue to the heart. 
As the arl^itrary sisns vary in every country, there could be no 
communication of thoughts among different nations, were it not for 
the natural signs^ in which all agree : and as the discovering pas- 
(dqns instantly at their birth is essential to our well-being, and often 
necessary for self-preservation, the Author of our nature, attentive to 
our wants, hath provided a passage to the heart, which never can 
be obstructed while eyesight remains. 

358, In an inouiiy concerning the external signs of passion, ac- 
tions must not DC overlooked : for though singly they afford no 
dear light, they are, upon .the whole, the best interpreters of the 
heart. By observing a man's conduct for a course of time, we dis- 
cover uneiriugly the various passions that move him to action, what 
he loves and 'what he hates. In our younger years, every single ac- 
tion is a maik, not at all ambiguous of the temper; for in child ho^xl 
there is little or no disguise : uie subject becomes more intricate in 
advanced age ; but even there, dissimulation is seldom carried on 
for any length of time. And thus the conduct of life is the most 
perfect expression of the internal disposition. It merits not indeed 
the title of a universal language ; because it is not thoroughly un- 
derstood but by those of penetrating genius or extensive obseiTa- 
tion : it is a language, however, which every one can decipher in 
some measure, and which, joined with the other external signs, 
affords sufiicient means for the direction of our conduct with regard 
to others : if we commit any mistake when su(*.h light is afibrded, 



2B6. BigDa» temporary or pennftnent Temporary signs In infancy. Permanent rigikt 
formed in yonth. 
857. The nHtoral signc form a oniversai lang^age.^A wise a> ^ointment of ProvldenoOL 
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it can never be the effiMi of unavoidable ignoraaee, but of raabQesi 
or inadvertence. 

869. Reflecting on the various expressions of our emotions, we 
recognixe the anxious care of Nature to discover men to each other. 
Strong emotions^ as above hinted, beget an impatience to express 
them externally by speech and other voluntary signs, which cannot 
be suppressed without a painful effort : thus a sudden fit of passion 
IS a common excuse for indecent behavior or opprobrious language. 
As to involuntary signs, these are altogether unavoidable : no voli- 
tion or effort can prevent the shaking of the limbs or a pale vis- 
age, in a fit of terror : the blood flies to the face upon a sudden 
emotion of shame, in spite of all opposition : 

yergopuLj ohe^n altrni stampo natora, 
Non Bi pao^ rinegar: cbe se tu* tenti 
Di caociarla dol cor, fagge nel volto. 

FaOar Fido, Act 11. So. 5. 

Emotions, indeed, properly so called, which are quiescent, pro- 
duce no remarkable signs externally. Nor is it necessary that the 
more deliberate passions should, because the operation of such pas* 
sions is neither sudden nor violent : these, however, remain not 
altogether in obscurity ; for being more frequent than violent pas- 
sion, the bulk of our actions are directed by them. Actions, there- 
fore, display, with sufficient evidence, the more deliberate passions ; 
and complete the admirable system of external signs, by which we 
become ^Iful in human nature. 

860. What comes next in order is, to examine the effects produced 
upon a spectator by external signs of pasdon. None of these signa 
are beheld with indifference ; they are productive of various emo- 
tions, tending all of them to ends wise and good* This curious 
subject makes a capital branch of human nature : it is peculiarly 
useful to writers who deal in the pathetic ; and to history-painters it 
is indispensable. 

It is mentioned above, that each passion, or class of passions, 
hath its peculiar signs ; and, with respect to the present subject, it 
must be added, that these invariably make certain impressions on a 
spectator : the external signs of joy, for example, produce a cheerful 
emotion ; the external signs of grief produce pity ; and the exter* 
nal signs of rage produce a sort of terror even in those who are not 
aimed at 

361. Secondly, it is natural to think, that pleasant passions should 
express themselves externally by signs that to a spectator appear 
agreeable, and painful passions by signs that to him appear dis- 

SSa AoUon, th« beet interpreter of the heart; especially in oar earlier jears.— The 
iangnaeeof acUon in more advanced yean not easily anderstood. 

858. The care of nature to discover men to each other.— Quiescent emotions prodaoa 
AO remarkable external eign.~-Tbe m >re deliberate passions, how expressed. 

S90. Kff3ctd 'rodoced upon a spectator by external signs of passion; by those <4 
KOTtAic. 
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agreeable. litis conjeeture, wfaieh Nature suggests, is oonfirmed by 
ejiperienoe. Pride possibly may be thought an exception, the ex* 
temal signs of whieh are disagreeaife)^, though it be commonly 
raekuned a pleasant passion ; but pride is not an exception, being in 
reality a mixed passion, partly pleasant, partly painful ; for when a 
proud man confines his thoughts to htimelf, and to his own dignity 
or importance, the passion is pleasant, and its external signs agreea- 
ble ; but as pride chiefly consists in undervaluing or contemning 
others, it is so far painful, and its external signs disagreeable. 

Thirdly, it is laid down above, that an agreeable object produceth 
always a pleasant emotion^ and a disagreeable object one that is 
painful. (See chapter ii. part vii.) According to this law, the 
external signs of a pleasant passion, being agreeable, must produce 
in the spectator a pleasant enK)tion ; and the external signs of a 
painful pasaon, being disagreeable, must produce in him a painfu! 
emotion. 

362. Fourthly, in the present chapter it is observed, that pleasant 
passions are, for the most part, expressed externally in one uniform 
manner ; but that all the piunful passions are distmguishable from 
each other by their external expressions. The emotions accordingly 
raised in a spectator by external signs of pleasant passions, have 
little variety : these emotions are pleasant or cheerful, and we have 
not words to reach a more particular description. But the external 
signs of painful passions produce in the spectator emotions of differ- 
ent kinds : the emotions, for example, raised by external signs of 
grief, of remorse, of anger, of envy, of malice, are clearly distin- 
guishable from each other. 

363. Fifthly, external signs of painful passions are some of them 
aUraciive^ some repulsive. Of every painful passion that is also 
disagreeable,* the external signs are repulsive, repelling the specta- 
tor ^m the object ; and the passion raised by such external signs 
may be also considered as repulsive. Painful passions that are 
agreeable produce an opposite effect: their external signs are attra(f- 
tive, drawing the spectator to them, and producing in him benevo- 
lence to the person upon whom these signs iEippear ; witness distress 
painted an the countenance, which instantaneously inspires the spec- 
tator with pity, and impels him to afford reliefl And the passion 
raised by such external signs may also be considered as aittractive. 
The cause of this difference among the painful passions raised by 
their external signs may be readily gathered from what is laid down, 
chi^ter ii part vii. 

* See passions explained as agreeable, chapter il. part ii. 

861. Signs of pleasant paasiona, agreeable to a spectator, &&— Pride, no exception.— Aa 
agreeable object produces a pleasant emotion, Ac 

863. EmotionB raised by external signs of pleasant posstons haye little variety ; not so by 
those of painfull passions. 

868. External signs of palnfs* passions either attractive or repulsive 



386 vxrmaMh sh^nbof xucxnoHB ard ^jjuoobul 

304. Ifcia DOW tk^e to kok baok totlie qnwtioii propoMd is tiM 
beginaing^ How we oome t& understand eztmial ugns, so as to refiBsr 
eaQh. sign to its proper passion t We have seen that this braneh of 
knowledge canoot be derived originally fix»n sigitt) nor from et* 
perieuoe. Is it then implanted in ns by natufe ? The following 
ooDsklerations will inolinena to answer tho question in the affinna* 
tive. In the firet plaoe, Hm ezlenial signs ofpassion roust be nat* 
ural ; for they are invariably, the same in every country, and among 
the different tribes of men : pride, for example, is always expressed 
by an erect posture, reverence by prostration, and sorrow by a de- 
jected look« Secondly, we are not even indebted to experience for 
the knowledge that these expressions are natural and universal ; iot 
we are so framed as to hfive an innate oonviotion of the fact : let a 
man change his habitatioa to the other side of the globe, he will, 
from the accustomed signs, infer the passion of fear among his tnem 
neighbors with as little hesitation as he did at home. But why^ 
after all, involve ourselves in preliminary observations, wh^i the 
doubt may be directly solved aa follows? That^ if the meaning of 
eottemal signs be not derived to us fiKxm sight, nor from experience, 
there is no remaining, source whence it can be derived but from 
nature, 

365. We may then venture to pronounce, with some degree of 
assurance, that man is provided by. nature with a sense or faculty 
that lays open U> him «my ?««»»» by means of its extemal d- 
pressions. And we cannot entertain any reasonable doubt of this, 
when we reflect that the meaning of extemal signs is not hid even 
from infants : an infant is remarkably affected with the passions of 
its nurse expressed in her countenance ; a smile cheers it, a frown 
makes it afraid : but fear cannot be without apprehending danger ; 
and what danger can the in&nt appreh^idy unless it be sensible that 
its nurse is angiy ? We must^ therefore, admit that a child can 
read anger in its nurse's face ; of which it must be sensible intui- 
tively, for it haft no other means of knowledge. I do not affirm that 
these particular are clearly aj^irehended by the child, for to pro- 
duce clear and distinct perceptions^ reflection and experience are 
requisite ; but that even an in&nt, when afraid, must have some 
notion of its being in danger, is evident. 

That w« should be conscious intuitively of a passion from its ex- 
temal expressions, is conformable to the analogy of nature : the 
knowledge of that language is of too great importance to be left 
upon experience ; because a foundation so uncertain and precarious 
would prove a great obstacle to the formation of societies. Wisely, 
therefore, is it ordered, and agreeably to the system of Providence, 
that we should have nature for our instmctor. 

864 How vrt refsr each sign to Its proper paasion. GonBlderatlonB which show ttiat 
this knowledge is implanted by nature. 
866. Infants affected by extemal signs. Argument from wialogy. 
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dM.' MamfoM and sdmirable are ^e pilrfkMsto'to which the ez* 
tovDfll signs of passion are msdt subsecmnt? by !the Author of ooi^ 
nature: those deeasionallyiDeiitioa^ abdv^ make but a pairt 
Seveml final causes T^main to be unfolded ; and tatbat task I pro- 
boed vrkk alacnty.' • In the fitst ^livoe, thewgtni^'interDal agitation 
dttplayed >externail7'toi everp ' spectator,' tend ? t» px the sigmficatkm 
of many beards. The < only «ifi3ctdlil "iiieans lo aseei'tain themeanipg 
of 'any doubtfaVwdrd^ is jan appeal to the'iimg it represents; and 
iienoe the ambiguity of twordfr expressive of liiii^ that are nbt ob- 
feots of external sense, for in ihat: case an vppeal is denied. Passi^m, 
strictly speakings « not an dbjeot K>f 'externai ^s^nrse^ but its external 
signs are; and by means of these signs '^assioiis ihay be appealed to 
with tokrabAe aociijpaeyt thus the word^ that d^nk^te our passions, 
next to those [that <koote extenidl'0biectai'b«09 die most disdnct 
fflefining* Words -signifying' internal ''»(&tion- add the niore delicate 
Mings^ aite less '^iHs/Auct* This defect wil^ regard ta -internal aelion 
IS what chiefly ocoasioDS the ■ |ntrioaciy> of le^o : '&e terms of ihat 
science are far fronk' bepng sufficiently ascertained, even afier much 
care and labor bestowed 'by<iirOoice ; tofwhom^ fao'weyer; the world^ls 
greatly indebted for removing a mountain of rubbish, and moulding 
&c( subject itta a'radodal iu^'cbnrect'fomk: ' The' same <l^edt is re- 
markabie- in oritidjun, #hich:/hiai rfblr itaiicb^bt'the more delieate 
'feelings ; the 4erms> that- denote 4hQse fedKngs 4>eiixg^ liot more 418- 
tokit than liiose of logic. ' ( ffo ! re^cw ^iher^foiencb^Qf • cntioism to > aojr 
tegalar forn](,tfaasiite^oDed>beeBjatteili|)tedc<how^W 
may be, no critical ^hemiife 'has been found' to'aaaiyt»'its cbrntUneht 
parts, and to'distin^kh;each'bydtsiOirn namie; ! 

367. In the «eoofid' pUcei/'tocdety^^'ambngt in^mduals is <gpea% 
promoted by that ' Imi^essil laimagej' Le6k» and gesttires give 
direet access to the >helart, And imd lus tb' select,- vrith tolerable Hie- 
cmacyvthe persons wh^ fahiel\7drthy bf 'cmr eobddenoe. > It is sof- 
.pining hoiw-quidcly^and for itbe moat 'part how eometiy^we judge 
of character from external appearance. _ 

Thirdly, After social intercourse' is commenced, ^h6se es^ternal 
signs, which diffuse through a whole asset&Uy the feeJii^ of each 
individufiil, eonitribnte iibove all <rther ttieaiis to improve the social 
aifections. Language, no doubt, is the most comprehensive vehicle 
for communicating emotions : btit in expedition, as well as in power 
of conviction, it fells short •6f the signs under c6nsideration ; the in- 
voluntary signs especially, wlijch are incapable « of deceit. Where 
the countenance, the tones, tftie gestures, the actions, join with the 
words in communicjitii;!^ emotioijs, these united have a force irresist- 
ible : thus all the pleasant emotions of the human heart, vnth all the 
social and virtuous affections, are, by means of these external signs, 
'n6t oiily perceiveii but felt By this admirable contriyauGe, convei:- 

/,.-' ;j ; '__^ \ _^ 

846. PnrpoMS to which the external signs of pawton «re iii«d« wuhwrvfeot 



SS8 BZTERNAI. 8ION8 OF JEKOTBOKS AND PAfiSIONB. 

Mttion becomes thai liraly and animfitiiig^ junuaemeikt wkhout.^faicJi 
fi&»\fould at.besC be insipid.; one yyyivH oounteeance epFeads dbeev* 
ftdness i nstantafieonsly/ tlifroi^ « multitude of apeototors. 

866. Fourthly, Diasodbl paestoBS, being hurtful by pix>mptii)g 
ViCleoce and mischief^ are noted f^j the • most conspicuous extdniiil 
ngns^ in order to putus uponour gjuard : thus anger and leveqge, 
^ecially whea Biuldeii^ diaplayiith^niselvQs on the covntensDCB in 
iegtbje characterK.*' iTh^.totemalt^gnsiagain of every pasoioQ that 
threatens danger raise in usithe passion of -fear ; which, frequentljr 
operating without reaaoi^'or i)efleeiio% moves us by a sudden impoke 
to avoid the impending aai^er. {See chapiter ii. part i. see. 6.) 

339. In the fifth plaee,..'3fhe«9 exlerixal signs are remarkably sab* 
^servient to morality. > A painCul passion, being aocc^npanied with 
dis^veeable external signsy Inust ptoduoe in every spectator a paii» 
fill emotioiL ; but then^ if die passion he social, theiemotion it .pro> 
(diiees is attractive, and loonneetsithe spectaiior wkh the person whs 
suffers. Dissocial pi^ssiotia only aa» produotire of repulsive emotienB^ 
tinirolving the. spectator's Aversion, and i|requen(tly his indignalioik. 
This beautiful contrivanceimake? us cling 16 the virtuous, and abhor 
this wickedi - • .tit-.' •: -..n - . 

870. Sixthly, Of all tfafi<dxtoflDal .signs lof passion, those of afflib- 
tionlor distress arethe^mest illuslrkusi wdth le^Dect to a final dsuse. 
-Th^ are illnsttrious by dioisingiilarityiof their oontrivanoe, and also 
bjr.in8piring S3niipAthy, a passioft t^whiah huipoh. society isindebtad 
ioT its. greatest blesding, Afit of providing, relief < for thei distressed. 
:Jl subject so interesitii^ deserves a leisurely, and attentivci .esamina- 
tion. The conformit^r.iQf-. tbeoiaturjBiof man tojiis eitemal cir<naa- 
'SlaBC$^ is in every. partp^]aFwoBdeiful;>h&q nature makes, him prone 
to society; and society Is ueeessikry.ltoihis well-being, because in a 
aolitary state he is a helpless being, idestituto of support, and in his 
manifold distresses destitute of veli^: buAmntual support, the shiniiig 
attribute of Boeiety, is o£ toQ> great moknent to be let^ dependent upon 




proQ<» to i^Qg^if* '.^^uf .ro^gI| And bl«^t mano^r^ Ape mnhi^ppy in 
t8 : first, they are readily converted into aneer ; and pexi, the cnanfire 
srceptiWe because t^ the FifniHtnde of 'their external sigtis, the pw- 



reanon are 

two respects 

fielbgr imperceptible because t^ the sij 

«oa uftiinst wnov the anj^er iq dirQ«tdd is .not put upon his guacrd. It is far 

tl^ese- reasons a great objex^t in. society .to pcxpeot siich manners, ^d to bring 

on ^ ,habit of sweetness and calmness., 'Xiiis temper 'hais two opposite go >d 

effeOM. JPiTst, in ih not easily "proveke^ to VnitSh'. ' 'Next, tho i*terval beSug 

gi-0ut between it and real dnger) fii. persciil'of thf^b totnper wbo*rocei«cA mi 

affrouti • bas many changes to go through before hjar anger be inflamed : thepe 

chanjjes have each of them tTjeir exterti'idl sign ;- 'and the offending party Is 

put'cipon his guard, to retire, or toendeaVora i<fttoiieiilM|tioti« - ' < ' 

'■■''■' ' ^ |. .>■ ..I ■ , . » r- ' ■ ■ ■ ■ [ t ■ ' ' ' I ' ^ ■ I ' ■ ! ; \ — I ''ll'J^ 

j$67. Society among individuals thus pfomoted.— The social affections improved ;. n^t 
Mfly by lungoage, bat signs. — W^kt euttvfens cooversatloil.' " ' * 

86S. Signs of dissocial passions put us on our guard. — Rongh and blunt mauners anbasi^y 
in two respects.— Opposite good effects of a sweet tcmi sr. 

S69. KxteriiAlBlgiuiiMroiiM^ia<Mii)ity. 



EZ^TEKKAL SIGNS Olf SXaHOKS AND PASSIONS. ^39, 

ccxd reason ; it is ordered more wisely* and with greater confomiit]? 
to the analogy of natui'e) that.it should be enforced even infitinctivelj 
by the passion of sympathy. Here sympathy makes a capital figured 
and contributes, more than uny other means, to make life easy and 
comfortable. But, however essential the sympathy of others may be 
to our well-fceinff, one beforehand would not readily conceive how 
it could be raised by external signs of distress : for considering tHe 
analogy of nature, if these signs be agreeable, they must give birth 
to a pleasant emotion leading every beliolder to be pleased witi 
human woes ; if disagreeable, as th^y undoubtedly are, ought they 
not; naturally to repel the spectator from them, in order to be r^ 
lieved from pain ? Such would be the reasoning beforehand ; and 
such would be the effect were man purely a selfish being. But the. 
benevolence of our nature gives a very different direction to the 
painful passion of sympathy, and to the desire involved in it: id- 
stead of avoiding distress, we fly to it in order to afford relief; and 
our sympathy cannot be otherwise gratified but by giving all the 
succor in our power. (See chap. ii. part vii.) llius external signs 
of distress, though disagreeable, are attractive ; and the sympaUiy 
they inspire is a powerful cause, impelling us to afford relief even to 
a stranger, as if he were our friend or relation.* 

371. The effects produced in all beholders by external signs of 
passion, tend so visibly to advance the social state,, that I must in- 
dulge my heart with a more narrow inspection of this admirable 
branch of the human constitution. These external signs, being all of 
them resolvable into color, figuve, and motion, should not naturally 
make any deep impression on a spectator; and supposing them 
qualified for making deep impressions, we have seen above that the 
effects they produce are not such as might be expected. We can-^ 
not therefore account otherwise for the operation of these external 
signs, but by ascribing it to the original constitution of human na- 
ture : to improve the social state by making us instinctively rejoice 

— «^— II III pii. iiii 111 I , 

* It is a noted observation, that the deepoAt tragedies are the moat crowded; 
which in a flight view will be thought an UDaccoantable bias iu human nature. 
IiOve of novelty, desire of occupation, beauty of action, make us fond of the- 
atrical representations ; and, when once engaged, we must follow the story to 
the conolasion, whatever distress it may create. But we generally become wise 
by experience ; and when we foresee what pain wc shall suffer dunnc^ the course 
of tiio representation, is it not surprising that pcrsoiis bf reflection do not avoid 
such spectacles altogether f And yet one #uo has scsiroe recovered from the 
distress of a deep tragedy, resolves coolly dnd delibc|rately to go to the very 
next,- without the-slightest obstruction from selMqvc. The whole mystery is 
explained by a singly observation. That sympathy, though painful, is attraoti v<^ 
and attaches us to an object in distfesn. tlis oppo$ition of s^lf-love not nrith- 
standing, whioh should promnt us to fly from it. And by this curious mcchan 
ism it is, that persons of any aegree of sensibility are attracted by affliction st^I] 
more tlian by joy. 
« I ■ ■ . • 

870. Final canse of extemaT signs of dlstreaft.— Nature of man eOnformed to hto etreum 
atsDces.— Sympathy.— Why distress does not repel.— Why the deepest tragedies are st 
tractive. 



^0 fiSNTIMENtS. 

with the glad of heart, weep with t£e mourner, and shun t&ose Who 
thi'eaten dauger, is a contrivance no le^ illustrious for its Wisdom 
than for its benevolence. 

372. I add a reflection, with whicli I shall conclude. The «x« 
ternal signs of passion are a strong indication that miin) by his very 
Constitution, is framed to be open and sincere. A child, in all things 
obedient to the impulse of nature, hides none of its emotions : the 
Wage and clown, who have no gtiide but pure . Imttire, expose their 
tiearts to view, by giving wi^y to all the tiaturkl signs. And even 
irhen men learn to dissemble their sentiments, and when behavior 
degenerates into kit, there still remain checks thdt keep dissimula- 
jtion within bounds, and prevent a great part of its . mischievous 
eflfect§ : th6 total suppression of the voluntary sag^ during any vivid 
paJBsion, begets 'the utmost uneasiness, which cantiot be endured for 
fAj considerable time : this operation hecoines ind<eed less painfcd 
t>y l^abit ; but, luckily, the involuntary' signs csfnnot, by any effort^ 
be suppressed, nor even disseniibled. , An abetdhitd hypocrisy, by 
which the character is' concealed, and a fictitSous bne 'assumed, is 
knad^ impracticable ; and najiure has thereby p^eveitted much harm 
to society. We may pronounce, tiherefoi'e, that Nature, herself sin- 
.oere and candid, intends that ^mankind should preserve the same 
charactec, by cultivating simplicity and truth, and banishing every 
sort of dissimulation that tends to mischiel 
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CHAPTER XVI. , 

SBNlPaiEKTS* • 

873. Evert thought prompted by passion, is termed a sentiment 
(see Introd. sec. 33). To have a general noiion of the difierent pas- 
sions, will not alone enable an artist to make a just representataon 
of any passion : he ought, over and above, to know the various ap- 
pearances of the same passion in different persons. Passions receive 
a tincture from every peculiarity of character; and for that reason it 
rarely happens that a passion, m the different circumstances of feel- 
ing, of sentiment, and of eixpresslon, is precisely the same in any two 

.persons. Hence the following rule concerning dramatic and epic 
compositions : that a passion be adjusted to the character, the senti- 

('ments to the passion, and the language to the sentiments. If nature 
be not faithfully copied in each of these, a defect in execution is per- 

( ■ 

. S7k Tk* pperMioo of czteraal signs at emotton, attributable to tbe original constltatloa 
lOf human natara. Wisdom and benevolence of tbe coatrivaoce. 

872. Concladlng reflection ; what tbe external signs of passion Indicate. Illostratod in 
tbe child ; the savage ; and even in men that have learned to dissenible their sentimentlL 



oeived : there may appear spme resemblance ; hut ihQ picture, upoQ 
the whole, will be iusipid, through waot of grace and dehcacy^i 4- 
painter, in order, to represeiit.tbe variou/^ atjitud^ of tii^d body, oi^ht 
to be intimately acq\i^in^ with muscular mo^ipn: i^ le^ intimate- 
ly acquainted with euiotions and characters ought a writer to l|e, in 
order to repre^nt the^ yanoui^ attiti^4es of the mlndf A general nf^ 
tion of the paifsioi^n th^ir gros^r differences ^ strong i^d weak^ 
elevated and humOe, severe ^nd gay, i^ &r from^beiogsufficientpi 
pictures form^ so superficially have litjtJ^ reseqjibiaQce, and. no exn 
preusion; yet it will appear by and, W, .thajb in i^a^y Instance^ om 
artists are defici^nti^i^n in that superpqial knowledge. ;* 

In haudliug, the present subject, it ^wonld be endless to trace eyeyo^ 
the ordinary passio^ through their nice and iWQUte dii£brencee^ 
Mine shall be an humbl^F task; which is, to select from the l^es^ 
writers instances of foiilty sendine^tSi SiSu^r pa;ving if^i^ way by soime^ 
general observations. , . . 

374. To talk in the language of music, each passion, hath a cerr 
tain tone, to whicli evei7.«einti|i[ient proc^ing froa^ it. oughf, t^.b^ 
tuned with the greatest accuracy ; li^hich is,i^o^ easy work,, especially 
wjiere such harmony ought to be suppo^*ted dupjug th€i <^urse of d^ 
long theatrical representation. In ^fdei; to n^cb s^<^^ deU<^vey <Ph 
execution, it is necessary that a writ^i* assume, th^ precise, chs^racter 
aud passion <>f the pei'soi^fgd represented; which, ^-equires a^ uur 
common geniuf But it ia. the only difficulty; for the writer,, whon 
annihilating himself can thi^ become another perspn, need be.ii^^n^ 
pain about the sentiments ttia^ belong to tb^ assumed chw^^er; 
these will flow without th^ lieast study, or. even pf econc^iqn ; : an(^ 
will frequently be a^ delig^tfjiUy new to. hims^ as to I^i^ reader., 
But if a lively picture ev^ of a, single emotion r^uire an eff^r^ o( 
genius, how much greater the effort to compose a passion4tfa diaioguei 
with a^ many different tones of passion as^ jtftei^ are^ sp^^J^rsj With 
what ductility of feeing njiu^t, that writer be> eB4owe4t whA apr 

Sroaclies pcfrfectioiu ;i,i;L such a. wo^k : wh/3n ^t if necessary tp a^umi^t 
ifferent and ev<^n opposite characters and pi^jons, in.t|ie..quickes(i 
succession I Yet this work, diffictdt as it is, yields to that of coni- 
posing a dialo^ruei rin genteel com^y, exhibiting cbaracteiB without 
passion. The reason is, that the different tones of character are moie 
delicate and lesa, in sight, th^h. those of passion ; a^d ac^cordingly, 
many writers, who have no genius for drawing characters, make a shHl 
to represent tolerably well an ordinary passion ifl .its ^mple mov^ 
ments. But of all works of thia kind, what is truly the most diffi- 
cult, is a characteristical dialogue upon any philosopliicai subjects 
to interweave characters with reasoning, by suiiting to th^ character 

878. Define terUimerU. — ^How passions ire modified. — Role for dranutto mA epio conur' 
porition6 

, 874 SentinoLent to be adapted lo eacb paaston.— The writer most assiufie the ckfirpciet 
a^d. passion of the persy^ legrtsented.— Dlfflealty vf oomposlng dUaiugue. Tbree kiitp^ 
ebuipareiL ' 

11 
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» 

()f each speaker a peculiarity, not only of thoagbt, but of expression, 
requires the perfection of genius, taste, and judgment. 
'* a76. How nice' dialogue-writing is, will bC'evident, even without 
reasoning, frona the miserable compositions of that kind found with- 
otit number in all languages. The art of mimicking any singularity 
in gesture or in voice, is a rare talent, though directed by sight and 
bearing, the acutest and most Hvely of our external senses : how 
much more rare must the talent be, of imitating characters and in- 
ternal emotions, tracing all their diflferent tints, and representing 
ftem in a ' lively nmnner by natural sentiments properly expressed! 
The truth is, such execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius : 
iaad for that reason, the bulk of writers, instead of expressing a pas- 
^on as one does who feels it, c<>ntent themselves with describing it 
m the language of a spectator. To awake passion by an internal 
effort merely, without any external cause, requires great sensibility : 
and yet that operation is necessary, no less to the writer than to the 
actor ; because none bnt those who actually feel t^ passion, can rep- 
resent it to the life. The writer's part is the more complicated : he 
DQust add oompodtion to passion ; and must, in the quickest succes- 
fiion, adopt every different character. But a very humble flight of 
miagination, may serve to conveit a writer into a spectator ; so as 
to figure, in some obscure manner, an action as passing in his sidit 
imd hearing. In that figured situation, being led naturally to wnte 
fike a spectator, he entertains his readers with his own reflections, 
with cool description, and florid declamation ; instead of making 
them eye-witnesses, as it were, to a real event, and to every move- 
iheht'Of genuine pasedon.^ Thus most of our plays appear to be 
ctot in the same mould ; personages without character, the mere 
Outlines of passion, a tiresome monotony, and a pompous declama- 
tory style.f 

' 8^6. This ^descriptive manner of representing passion, is a very 
c61d entertainment: onr sympathy is not raised l>y description; we 
must first be lulled into a dream of reality, and every thing must 
itppear as passing in our sight (see chap. ii. parti, sect 7). Un- 

■ ■ - - - - I - -> - - 1 

* * fn thejSh€Sd,lAjf hero is made to doioribe hiniBelfinitbe following words: 
fiumjiiuM uSnftUfjfanut fuptr cnQurn natu9. Virgil oould Q^Yer have been guilty 



of Qtterinff the eentimente of a spectator. Nor would Aenophoc have made 
"■■>ini_ 

ing'afrainst hia brother Artaxeryea : ** I have chosen yi 
ms auilcUiari^s, not to enlarire my army, for I have Sarh&tiana witb 



\i» foUoinngapeeoh for Cynra the younger, to hia Grecian auxiliaries, wbom 
he waa leading against his brother Artaxerxea : ** I have chosen von, Greeks I 



Qf an impropriety so grosa, had he aasumed the personage of his hero, instead 

)Uld AC ' " 

Grtcia 

iavech( 

ly auil[iliari^87nbt to enlarge my army, for t have BarbOtiana wilhout number: 
bmt because yju surpafcs all the Barbariant in valor and military discipline." 
This sentinient is Xenbpboa's^ for surely Cyras did not reckon his ooonUymen 
Barbarians. 

' t ** Chez Bacinef tout est sentiment; il a su iliire parier c^aeun pour toi^ et 
o*est en oela quUl est vraiment unique parmi lea auteurs dramatiques de sa n»- 

** S7S. Sare talent re^nired la hnttadng cbuaetars and fntenul emotfona— Most writeis 
Aerety describe paB0ion.-~Mof e easy to write as a speetator than to f«el the passleii da> 
sorlbed.— Remarks on Virgil and Xenophon. 
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happy is the player of genius ,^,hQ>ots a capital p^rt in what maj 
be termed a deacrtpHtietfa^^^isLftet assttwdiig the very passioD 
that is to be repfesiented, hoy jti- hft^ iettttfeiped in action, when he 
must utter, not tt^.a^ntiment^ of tke^passipft, he feels, but a cold de- 
scription in the languaseof a bydtaaderl Ik is Ihat imperfectioOi 
I am persuaded, in the t>ulk of. put ^jays, ^vi^hich confiujes our sta^ 
almost entirely to Shakspeare, noitwiwU&dmg his many irregulari- 
ties. In our late English tragedies, 'wefi^Metimes find sentimenti 
tolerably well adapted to.'a pliiin passiQ^^'but we must not, in any 
of them, expect aeentimeiit exfmsgive lof chiamoter ; and, upon thM 
very account, our late performaftdfes'of the drAmatic kind are for the 
most part intolerably insipifj. ..!,<- 

377. Looking back upon wbat> ia -isind, I am in some apprehen* 
sion of not being perfectly understood \ {br il is n6t easy to avoid 
obscurity in handling a matter so complicated ; bu^ I promise to set 
it in the clearest light, by Adding' sample to-pi^eeept The first ex- 
amples shall be of ^ntitafients that appear the legitimate ofispring 
of passion ; to which shall be opposed what are descriptive only, 
and lltegitimate : and 'in nialdng"ttiii8 eomparison, I boiTow my in^ 
stances from 8hak$dpeai^e"ai]fd Oomeille, wh6' for genius in drainlitM^ 
composition stand uppermost •in the rolls of feme. * • 

Shakspeare shall furnish' th^' fivst example, berog of sentiments di6» 
tated by a violent and 'perturbed passioii : ' 

Lettr, . . >; ■ >m — ■ ■♦ i . | p g^)i»liDgr<UatudeI 
Is it not, as if this mouth should tear this haud 
• For litling 'food t6»t ?— Bit lli'pntfwt home; ' 

No, I'll ireep>aoiior«i>«444>liLBaoh •night, • f 

To ahqt m^-QuX. It^-^rrJ^^i^ oui, I w}}! eoduro. 
In such a nignt as thi^ J O KegaD, .Goneril, 
• • ' ' Your old kind' Vafhfehr, -kK^ise fWnk lieart -^Ve ail- 

' • Ol tSMtrwanrniiidnaMlieai} ktUk«Bhiifii;Ui»(; 

No more of that. 

KitU, Qoqdy, ipy lord, .epter h,^re. 
Zear, IVjftliee, go in thyseH^eek thine ownjca^e, 
This tempes.twiU ijLOt give me le^ve to ponder 
, * , , ; . On things '^duldhiirt me more ;r— but rll go in ; 

In, boy, go ^rst ' ITou houseless poverty ^ 

Nay, get theft in ; I'll pray, and imfx Vu sl^ep— 
] Poor naked wretchas, wheresoe'er yoi^; are, ' , ' 

That bide the pelting 'ot' this pitilei>si sfiorm ! ^ 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, '\ 

Your loopM and window d raggedncss defend you ' , 

From seuHons such as. these f- — Olhaveta'en 
Too little care of thjp ! Take phyaic^ Pomp ; ... 

Expose tby«elf to feel what wretches, feel^ ' 

That thou may 'st shake tUe super^ux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. ' ! 

' ... , , . , . .JSTiw^ X«3tr, Act III. So. Sir ' ; 

t give another example of ^ tt^e ^^(^^. kind, expressing sentimettK 

arinog from remorse andi despair c. 

■ , ■ . I ■ ■ ^ ^ 

SIC Deltets of the deBcriptivf^ mfuiner of,i^|^«set^th>gpitBloD«-7Meritof BbaMpMnV 
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UpoAi a ^IdiAif ft^hifffa; . . : IV* iMan 'the di9) , ' 

TJtiBt wiih t^,^tU^. wiDi isqd^thil ap(^dawwJ,. , 
I've made my way through ipore impediment 
fhan't#«ity tfrnoa you^ ftbp: ' Bht/ 6h vriTn botot 1 
Wbo.teaeoatrol!bi8£Ntef HlBsotBonoif*.: .( 
£& not f^fctici,. though y^u, do see mf w^9»^n'^ ; , 
Here is my journey's ^nd, here is my butt. 
Th^Vei^be^hMrtccftnyutnlo^tMui; ' . 

Bo jK>U9(>!biiQt&4iB0|9y^'dl|*tMi«]k>i^iiaarM l . 
Man but a ruRh against OtheUoiS, breast, 
Ahd lie retires.' Where syWd ^tfterfo got 
Kow-^how'dtet th'dm iook-DM^ •Oh'iU«stMfi<2di weneh 
Pf^, aa, t^y sBM^k. ) Wb^ ,W0 »M1 OMei^ at <K>wpt, 
This look of thine will hurl my squI from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it. Coid^' coM, iby girl ; 
Enr^ft likeitby bhiwtity' . O)0iili»e<ii«)fiiie t 
Whip,me,|y*-dpTjla,i 

From the. possessio]^ of this heavenly sight'; 
*" B]^4 ih«}'<abo««ih ivi|l€hii rMoit me inisult^itir, 

. Wash m^ m .«l«Pp <jlp|fii/«pU»' oif iiqiM4 fiJtO — — 
0^, Besdemon&j B^ademona ! d^adl iJead I oh I oh! 

■■■'•'.. ' " OtheUOy Act y.^e, 9. 

318. With regar(}j.U>'t)je frm^' Wt&ftFn tiutli, obliges qoq 1^.a<^ 
l^fn^ledgei,. tbiiti,b« dtticriib^ ia.tb^!8tj^,jof,.«..>P^tiitof, instep of 
expressing passion like one:ii)^Q ff^U it^, iYfk^fafh Qi^turaUy bfiraja Jbixa 
into a tiresome monotony, and a pompous declamatory style.* It 
is scarce necessary to give eiE^nipies, ior he never varies from that 
tone. I shall, how^eiver^ taik^ two j>^s.sag^$ ^t, a. venture, in order to 
be confronted with, tboM tiamatribed < ai>0Ye4 In. the tragedy of 
Cinna, Emilia, after the c(6fes)pii^9ylWa^di96bvered, having nothing 
in view but raqk^ ^aiMi -de^ftb, tQ he]:9i4t^Dd h^l: IPK^rt receives a par- 
don from Augustus, attended with ike- ibnghtiest' carctimstances of 

♦ This criticism reaches Ijie Fre^^h 'tamatio wri'tfers, 'in general, with veiy 
few exceptions :' their tragedies, exccptitij^ihose 6f Kacine, are mostly, if not 
totally, descriptive. Coroeille, led the ivav; a)^(| later writers, imitating, his 
manner, have acbustomea. the French eart^'a style, formal, pompous, de- 
clamatory, which suits not with any passloh, Hence, to burlesque a French 
tragedy, IS not more diifichlt thun to buriesque'astiif soleipn fop. The facility 
of the operation has in raji'is introduced' a; singular amusement, which is, to 
burlesque the more su'ccessfur tragedies iii a sort of farce, called a parody. La 
Hotte, who himself appears to have been sorely galled by some of these pro- 
ductions, ackiiowledgCi^, tha| no morp is necessary to give theM. currency but 
barely to vary the drafruttU p^rsonce, and instead, of kln^s and heroes, queens 
and princesses, to subi^titute tinkers ai)d taUont, milkmaids and'Beamstresses. 
The declamatory style, ?o different fron? the, genuine expression of passion, 
passes in some measure unobserved, when great personages are the speakers: 
out in the mouths of tlie vulgar the-im'prb{)rietV T^itli regard to the speaker aa 
welTas to the past^ton represented, is so remurkable as to become ridicalons. 
ik.tr^ody, where every passion is made to »peak in, its natural tone, is not lias 
Bie't<rbe thus'bnrlesq'Bed : the tairlfe 'j^ksioi/ii^'by' till "men expressed nearly in 
the same manner ; and, therefore, the gjbwiM^ ^ii^xHm^m» of a pASsi<vi eAmt;! 
tflLZidlGalous in tne mouth of any man who is susceptible of the passion. 

• Jt»'^ I g^y^ Exaifiple of 'sentliriefttt dicttJied'by p'attltftf;! by remorse and despair. 
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magnanimity and tendern^w. TUb i«. a; lucky sitoation foi repre- 
senting the passions of stirprifie and gratitude in their different 
Bt^ge^^, which aeem naturally t6 be what follow. These pasdona, 
raised lU; once to. the utmost pitqh, and being at first too big for 
utterance, must, Ibr some moments, be ejipi^essed by violent gestures 
only : as soon a^ there is vent for words, the first expressions are 
broken and interrupted: i^tlast, we ought to' expect a tide of in- 
termingled sentimjbnts, occasioned by the fluctuation of' the mind 
between tbe two passions^ Emilia is mad^^ to behtfve in a veiy 
different manner : with extreme coolness she describes her ownr 
situation, as if she were merely a spectator, cirratther the poet taikes 
the task off her hands. (A6t V. Sc. 3.) 

In Ae tragedy c^SertQirivLs, th^ queen, surprised w?th the news that 
her lover was assassinated, instead of venting any pa^ion, degeiie^ 
ates into a cool spectator, and undertakes to instruct the bvstandertf 
how a queen ought to behave on such an occasion. (Act V'. Stf. dL) 

379. So much in general upon the genuine sentiments of passion. 
I proceed to particular observations. And, fii-st, passions seldom 
continue uniform any considerable time : they g^enerally fluctuate, 
swelling and subsiding by turns, often hi a quick succession (see 
chapter ii. part iii.) ; and the same sentiments cannot be just unless 
they correspond to such fluctuation. Accordingly^ climax never 
shows better than in expressing a swelling passion : the following 
passages may suffice for an ilhistration : 

Orowaho, Can jjrou. r»iB6 th« dead ? 

Pmttiie and overtaHo ta« wings of time ? 

And bring about again the boars, the days, 

The yearg tbatmacM n^e happy \—Oroonoko^ Act II. Sc. 8. 

. J/m«ria«'~— —How hast thou charmM 
The wilduess of the waves and rocks to tlus ? 
That thus relenting they have given thee "back 
To earth, to light' aad litQ, to love and naua ? 

I would nqt be th0 vUtola thajt tbon thiuV^t 
For the whojp space that's in the tyrant's grasp, 
And the rial edrth to boot. — MacMih^ Act IV. So. 4. 

*'' ' ' '• ';: , , ' 

7)ie following p^age expresses fip^ly the progress of conviction : 

* Let -me ootistir, narbroatha, lest I disaoWe 

ThAt t^ndPf/) lovely form of painted air, 
So like Almeria* H&I it sinks, it falls ; 
ril catol^ it 6fe it goes, and grasp ker shade. 
'Tis fife,l *tiB wannl 'tmahe t 'tisahe herself I 
It is Almeria, His, it is my wife ! — Mourning Sride^ Act II. Sc. 8. 

In the progress of tbdiight» our resolutions become more vigorous 
as well as our passions ;, , 

^— — ;— 7 P T—. i—TT : ; . ' " • 

878. Peculiarities of Comeille.— French tragedies easily burlesqued. How this Is dona^ 
^Beqimrks on tbe trafjedle^* of Cinna and SertorhtA. 
'^'Passions seldom iiuiform for a long tlme.^-OHmax, expressive of a swelHngp 
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If ever I do jiiald or givo consent, 

Bf an aoCon, vord, or thought, lo wad 

Another l)rd ; may then joat heaven shower down. <fcc. 

Ibid, Act i,Bt.\: 

380. And this leads to a.second ot^servation. That the dififerent 
ttUiges of a paasioD, and ita different directions, fjx>m birth to extinc' 
tiop, must be care^Uj represented iu their order ; because otherwise 
th^ sentiments, by being misplaced^ will appear forced and unnat- 
ural. Resentment, for example, when provoked by an atrocious 
injury, discharges itself first upop the ai^hor : sentiments therefore 
of revenge oome always first, and. must in some measure be ex- 
hausted before the person iniured tninks o{ grieving for himself. In 
the Cid of Corneille, Don Diegu^, having bien affi'onted in a, cruel 
u^aiuier, expresses scarce any sentiment of reven^, but is totally 
gcqupied in contemplating the low situation to which he is reduced 
\>j the affront : 

rag* I 6 dteeaponrl 6 WeUlfsse ennisniie I 

N^ai-je done tant v^ca q^e poar cctte infamie ? 
£t ne suis-je blanch! dans les tradvatix jpuerriers, 
Qae ponr voir en nn jonr 'flAtrir tantde isuiiers f 
Hon oras, qa^a^tfeo roBjiBot toate TEspagne admire, 
Men brtiA, qui tant de fois a suave cet empire, 
Tant de fois afferml le tr6ne de son Roi, - 
Tcafait done ma querolle^ et nafkit riea pour taoil 
O cruel soi^venir de magloire pass^e 1 
(Euvre de taflt de jours en un wur eifac^e I 
Nonvelle dignity Mtale i tnon noilhear I 
Precipice ^'lev^ d^oii tombe mon honneur I 
Faut-il de votre eclat voir triompher le Comte. 
£t mourir sans vengeance, on vivre dans la honte ? 

Le Oid, Act I. So. 7. 

These sentiments are certainly not the first that are suggested by 
the passion of resentment. As the first movements of resentment 
are always directed to its object, the very same is the case of grief. 
Yet with relation to the sudden and severe distemper that seized 
Alexander bathing in the river Oydnus, Quintus Curtius describes 
the first emotions of the army as directed to themselves, lamenting 
that they were left without a leader, far from home, and had scarce 
any hopes of returning in safety : their king^s distress, which must 
naturally have been their first concern, occupies them but in tAi 
second place, according to that author* JnXhe Ammta of Tasso, 
Sylvia, upon a report of her lover's dealii, wlJTch she believed cer- 
tain, instead of bemoaning the loss of her belovec), turns her thoughts 
upon herself, and wonders her heart does not break : 

Ohime, ben son di sasso, 

Poi ohe qneata novella non m^iocide.— Act IV. 8c. 2. 

381. A person sometimes is agitated at once by different passions; 

and the mind, in that case, vibrating like a pendulum, vents itself 

- ■ ' ■ ' . ■• ■ 

S60. TIm dUbrent stnges of s pMsion to be rapresented in order. For Instance, reeei^t>* 

^*— The Oid of Gorneil!e.~R6sentment first directed to its object: so with ipjMt-y 

•ption of Alexanders death, by Q. Curtlos, fculty.— Sylvia, &c " 
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in aendmobts that partake of the aame vibration. This I give as a 

thir4 observation : 

» ' • "I 

^Mifi. Wovld I had ne'er tiod thie Eoglish euth, 
Or lelt the, flatteries t^t grow opon it I 
Yo^e anffela* faces, hu\ heaven knoWs yonr hearts. 
Wimt shall become of use now ? wretched Uvdy I 
I am the most^nuhappy woman living, 

Alas ! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ? [lb her w>men, 
BhipwreokM upon a kingdom, wbere no pity, 
No friends, no faooe 1 no kin<ued weep for me ! 
Almost no grayp allowed xae. Jimrjf VIJZ Act lit. Sc. 1, 

(HheUo. Oh detil, devil I 
If that the earth could teem with woman^s tears, 
Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 
Out of my Bight! 

Jksdemona, I will not staj^ t' ofifend you. [€Mng, 

Ludovioo, Truly, an obedient lady : 
I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 

Oth, Mistress 

/>«. Mv lord. 

Oih, What would you with her, sir ? 

Lud. Who, 1, my Jord I 

(Hk, Aye ; you aid wish that t would make her t^m i 
Sir, she can turn and turn, and yet go on ; 
And turn again. And she can weep^ sir, weep i 
And she's obedient : as you say, obedient ; 
Very obedient — proceed you in yourtear»-i- 
Conoerning this, sir— oh well painted passion ! 
I am commanded home — get you away, 
ni send for you anon— sir, I obey the mandate, 

And will return to Venice. Hence, avaunt I [EtU Vfsdemons, 

OtkMo, Act IV. Sa S. 

Emilia, Oh, my good lord, I would speak a word with yoo. 

Othello, Yos, *tis Emilif^^By and by — She's dead. 
^TiB like she comes to speak of Cassio's death : 
the noise was high — Ha! vo more moving? 
Still a» the grave. Shall s> e come in ? were't good ? 
I think she stirs !igain—N>— What's the best? 
If she come in, shell sur^, Bpei& to my wifo ; 
My wife ! my wife I WV^t wife f I have no wife ; 
Oh, insupportable! Ob.^ heavy hourl-^OlheUo, Act IV. 6c. 7. 

Zti2, A fourth observatiivi is, That nature, which gave us passions, 
and made them extrem^^ly beneficial when moderate, intended un- 
doubtedly that they snould be subjected to the government of reason 
and conscience. (See chap. ii. part vii.) It is therefore against the 
order of nature, that passion in any case should take the lead in 
contradiction to reason and conscienca : such a state of mind is a 
sort of anarchy, which every one is ashamed of, and endeavors to 
hide or dissemble. Even fove, hofrever laudalie, is attended with 
a conscious shame when it becomes immoderate : it is covered from 
the world, and disclosed only to the beloved object : 

« « 

Et que Tamour souvent de remors combattu, 
Paroiaae une foiblesse, et non une vertu. 

MaUeau, Vtjui PoH, Chant, iii. 1. 101. 

S81. The mind, agitotod at onoe by different paaslojia.— iTanry YIIL—OlheUA. 
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Qh, thi^y love least that let men kopw their love. 

Two OentkmM of. Vttvii^ Aol I. 6«. 8* 

Hence a capital iiile in the representation of immoderate passkmsy 
that they ought to be hid or dissembled as mock as poe^ible. And 
this holds in an especial manner with respect to crimiriat' passions : 
one never counsels the commission of i% crime in plain terjns : guilt 
must not appear in its native colors, even in thought ; the proposal 
must be made by hints, and by representing the action in some fa* 
vorable light Of the propriety of sentimeujt upon such an occasion, 
Shakspeare, in the Tempeat^ has given us a beautiful example, in a 
speech by the usurping Duke of Milan, advising Sebastian to murder 
his brother, the King of Naples : 

Antonio. What might, 

Worthy SebastUn— O, what might— no mqre. 

And yet, methinks, I Bee it in tiiy faGe, 

What thou BhoiUdat be : th* oocatfion speaks thee, and 

My strong imagination sees a crown 

Dropping upon thy head. Act II. Fo« 1. 

There never was drawn a more complete picture of this kind, than 
that of King Jc^q soliciting Hubert to Inurder the ypung Prince 
Arthur: 

K. John. Come hither, Hubert. my gentle Hubert, 

We owe thee, mt^ch ; within ^bis wall of fleah 

There is a soul countf^ thee her creditor. 

And with advautuge means to pay thy love. 

And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 

Lives in this bosom, dearly cherlsird. 

Givft me tliv hand, 1 had a thing to say 

But I will fit it with some better time. 

By Heaven, Hubert, Vm almost asluuned 

To say what good respect I have of thee. 
Hubert. I am much bounden to your ni^je^ty, 
K. John. Good friend, thou hast no cunse to say so yet** 

But thou sluilt have — and creep time ne^er so slowj^ 

Yet it shall eome for me to do thee good. 

1 had a thing to say-*- — but let it go ; 

The sun is in the heaven : iaxdi the proud day, 

Attended' with the pleasures of the world, 

Is tdl too wanton, and too fiill of gawds. 

To give me audience* Ift^^ipldnight bell 

Did with his iron tongue ana brazen mouth 

Sound one in the drowsy race of night ; 
f If this same were a chareh^wd wh^iie we fttand, 

A^d thou possessed with a tliou^and wrongs ; 

Or if that »urly spirit Melancholy ' 

Had baked thy blood, and; made it heavy-ttMck, 

Wbi«h ^Hd rnni tJGklipgup,and<49Wi) the veui^ 

MaJfin^^tjiat, idiot Laughter- keep men^s eyes. 

And Btniia their cheeks to idle merriment, 

(A piaftsioh' hiiteful to my purposes >) . ' 

Or if Ahiii t)iott 4K><ildst see me withpiiij eyes, 

Hear nie without thine ears, and make reply ' '" 

Without a tongue, using conceit alone,' > i 

Without eyesj ears, and harmful sounds of words; 

Then, in despite of broad-eyed watchful day, 

I would into thy bosom pour my ihonghtn. 

But ah, I will not — Yet I love thee well ; 

And by my troth, I think thou lovest me welL 
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• 

Bvheri, So welL that whAt 70a bid me undeita&ey 

ThougH thAt.my aeuth were adjunct to 017 act, 

B7 heaven I'd do it. 
K, John. Bo not I know thou wouldet? 

Good Hubert, Hubeit, Hubert, throw thine eye 

On ^on 7oang bo7. l tell thise what, my friend ; 

He IS a very serpent in my way, 
, >iud wheresoever this foot of mine doth tread, 
' He lies before ine. Dost thou understand me ? 

Thoa art hiB keeper. King John^ Act III. Sc. 5. 

983.- As thii^ are best illustrated by their contraries, I proceed 
toiaaiity eentinwiits, disdaining to be indebted for examples to any 
but tiie-most approved authors. The first class sl^ll consist of sen- 
timents that accord not with the passion ; or, in other words, senti- 
menta that the passion does not naturally suggest In the second 
cdasB shall be ran^d sentiments that may JQong to an ordinary 
paBflion, but unsuitable to it as tinctured by a singular character. 
Thoughts that properly are not sentiments, but rather descriptions, 
make a third. Sentiments that belong to* the passion represented, 
h«it tare' faulty as being introduced too early or too lat% make a 
fotnrihj Vicious, sentim^ts exposed in their native dress, instead of 
bekig' concealed or disguised, make a fifth. And in the hist class 
shall be collected sentiments suited to no character or passion, and 
therefore unnatural. 

384. The first class contains faulty sentiments of various kinds, 
which I shall endeavor to distinguish from each other ; beginning with 
sentiments that are faulty by being above the tone of the passion. : 

Othello. -0 m7 soars Joy f 

If after every tempest come such oalms, 

May the winds blow till they have Wa^en'd death I 

And let the laboring bark climb hills of seas 

Olympus high, and dnck again as low 

As hell^s ft'om heaven. (HheUoy Act II. Sc. 6. 

This sentiment may be suggested by violent and infiamed passion, 

but is not suited to me calm satisfaction that one feels upon escaping 

danger. 

PHUMer* Place me, some god, upon a pyramid 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 
I may disconive to all the nadep-world 
The worth that dwells iii him. 

PhUatier ofBicmmont and Fldeher^ Act IV. 

385. Second. Sentiments belowlhe tone of the passion. Ptolemy, 
by putting Pompey to death, having incurred the displeasure of 
Caesar, was ,in the utmost dread of being dethroned : in that ai^itating 
situation, Cpmeille makes him utter a speech full of cool reflection, 
that is in no degree expressive of the passion : 

■ — ■■■ ■ - - - - - - ~ - _ I - -I ■ J 1 1- >i - ■ ' — ~ 

8S2. Paaeion shoald be subjected to reason and oonseienee.— The feeling that attends the 
Immoderate indnlgenc* of passion.— Bale for representing immoderate passions. Sxamples 
from the T«mp6i<t^ Ac 

888. Faulty sentiments: those that do not accord with the passion, dbe. 

884. Sentiments above the tone of the passion. OtheUo^ &o. 

11* 
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Ah ! 81 je t^avois cr6, je n^anrois paa de mattre, 

Je serois dans le trdne o\l le Oiel m^a fkit naltre ; ' ' ' 

Mais c^est une imprudence as&ez oommane anx rois^ 

D'^couter trap d'avis, et se tromper aax choix. 

Le Destin les aveu^Ie au bord da pr^cipioiB, 

Oii 8i qoelqae luniiere en leur ame se glisse, 

Cette nmsse clart^ dont il les ^blouit, 

Le plonge dans une goaffre, et puis s^dvanonlt. 

La MorU de J*omp^, Act IV. Sc. 1. 

In Les Frerea ennemis of Racine, the second act is opened with a 
love-scene : Hemon talks to his mistress of the torments of ab^nce, 
of the lustre of her eyes, that he ought to die nowhere but at her 
feet, and that one moment of absence is a thousand years. Antigcaie, 
on her part, acts the coquette : pretends she must be gone to wait 
on her mother and brother; and cannot stay to listen to his courtship. 
This is odious French gallantij, below the dignity of the passion 
of love: it would be excusabfe in painting modern French man- 
ners ; and is insufferable where the ancients are brought upon th^ 
stage. 

386. Third. Sentiments that agree not with the tone </ did 
passion; as where a pleasant sentiment is grafted upon a painful 
passion, or the contrary. In the following instances tne sentimenta 
are too gay for a serious passion : 

No happier task tbese faded eyes pursue ; 
To read and weep is all they now can do. 

JSlM$atoAbdard,\,4ir. 

Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid, 

Some banish'd lover, or some captive maid ; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 

Warm from the. soul, and faithful to its fires ; 

The virgin's wish without her fears impart^ 

Excuse the blush, and pour out all the neart ; 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 

jEIouw to Ahelard, 1. 51. 

These thoughts are pretty : they suit Pope, but not Eloisa. 

Satan, enraged by a threatening of the angel Gabriel, answera 
thus : I 

Then when I am thy aaptave^ talk of chains, 

Proud limitary cherub ; but ere then, 

Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 

From my prevailing arm, though Heaven's King 

Kide on thy wingv, and thou with thv compeers. 

Used to the yoke, draw*at his triumphant wheels 

In process through the road of heaven star-paotd,, 

Paradu$ Loaty Book iv. 

The concluding epithet forms a grand and delightful image, whi jh 
cannot be the genuine ofispring of rage. 

888. Sttntiments below the tone of the passion Ptotemy*s speech 

886. Bentiments that agree not wUh the toae of the pasRion, as to cavelv of serlooi^ 

— JSloU^ to Ahdard^ Ac. ^ i » / # 



Again : 
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387. Founjb. Sentiments too artifioial for a serious passion. I 
give for the first example a speech of Percy expiring : 

Hany. thou hast robb'd me of mj growth ; 

1 better brook the loss of brittle life, 

Than those nrotid titles thou hast won of mo ; 

They woqbiL mr tbonf hts, worse thaa, feh j sword my fleshy 
. , , Bat thought's the slave of life, and life tjme^s fool : 

And time, that takes survey of all thiB world, 
> Most have a stop. .'Fiin$ PaHi^ Jkaa^ IV, AetV. So< Iw , 

The sentiments of the Mourning Bride are, for the most part, 
no less delicate than just copies of nature : in the following excep- 
tion; the picture is beautiful, but too artful to be suggested by severe 

grief: 

AtrMria, ho 1 Time gives increase to my afflictions. 
Tbe eireling hoars, that gather^U the woes > ■ 
Which are diffused throiigJ^.the revolving year| 
Come heavy laden with ttr oppressive weight 
To me ; with me, stie^ssively they leave 
The siehs, the tears, the groans, the restless cares, 
And all the damps of grief^ that did retard their flight ; 
They shake their downy wmgs, and scatter all 
The dire collected dews on my poor head ; 
They fly with joy and swiftness from me. Aot I. So. 1. 

In the same play, Almeria ^eing a dead body, which she took to 
be Alphonso's, expresses , sentiments strained and artificial, which 
natnre suggests not to any person upon such an occasion : 

Had they or hearts or eyes, i^'at did this deed f 

Coold eyes endure to guide snch cruel hands ? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to stone ? 

— I do not weep I The Bprings of tears are dried, 

And of a sudden I am ooim, as if 

All things were welt ; and yetmyhnsband^s murdered ! 

Yea, yes, I know to mourn :• 1*11 sluice this heart. 

The source of woe, and let the torrent loose. Act V. bo. . 

Lady Trueman. How could you be so cruel to defer giving me that joy which 
yon knew I mustipoeive from- your presence t You have robbed 'my liib of 
some hours of happiness that ought to have been in it. — Drummer j Act V. 

Pope's Elegy to the taempry of an unfortunate lady, expresses 
delicately the most tender concern and sorrow that one can feel for 
the deplorable ifote of a person of worth. Such a poem, deeply 
serious and pathetic, rejects with disdain all fiction. Upon that 
account, the following passage deserves no quarter ; for it is not ihtt 
language of the heart, but of the imagination indulging its flights at 
ease, and by that means is eminently discordant with the subject. 
It would be a still more siever^ censure,, if it should be ascribed to 
Imitation, copying indiscreetly whsct has been said by others : 



What thovgh no weeping loives thy ashes graoe, 
Nor potishnl marble emulate thv fuoe ? 
What thouffh n6 a*cred earth allow U>eo room. 
Nor hallowed dirge be muttcrM o'er thy tomb ! 
Yet shall ^y grave with riaing flowers bo dreat^ 
And the green turf lie lightly on tliy breast * 
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There fthall the morn her earliest ^ars bestoMf*, 
There the first roees of the year shall Wow : 
While angels, with their silver wings, o^ersnad* 

The ground, now saored by thy relies made. 

• -I 

388. Fifth. Fancifiil or finical seiitimeiits, Seotim^^iiU that de- 

generate into point or coBceit, however they may amicse in an idle 
our, can never be the offspring of any serious or iuiportant pas- 
sidn; In the Jerusaiem of Taaso, Tancred, after a sogle combat, 
gpent with fatigue and loss of blood, &lls into a swoon ; in which 
situation, understood to be dead, lie is discovered by Enninia, .who 
was in love with him to distraction. . A more happy situation can- 
not be imagined, to raise grief in an instant to its height ; and yet, 
in venting her sorrow, she descends mostabominably into antithesia 
and conceit even of the lowest kind. (Canto xix. stao. 105.) Armi- 
da's lamentation respecting her lover Rinaldo, is in the same vicious 
taste. (Canto xx. stan. 124, 125, and 126.) 

Queem, Give me no help iii lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 
All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being governed by the wat'ry moon, 
May send forth plenteous tears' to drown the world, 
, Ah, for my husband, for my dear Lord Edward. 

jSing Richard III, Act 11. So. «; . 

JanA Short. Let me be branded for the pubMo scorn, 
Tum'd forth, and driVeii to wandeii^ like a vagabond, 
Be iViendless. and ibrsi^en, seek my bread 
tJpon the barren wUd,')^ desolate waste ; 
Fied on f^y ti^ht and drink rmyfhlUng tears. 
Ere I consent to teach niy lips injus^tioe', 
Or wrong the orphan who has none to save him. 

Jane Shore, Aot IV. 

Give me your dMpa, ye softpdeaoendiDg rains ; 

Give me your stiKguna, ye nevor-oeasing springs. 

That my sad eyes may still eapply mj duty. 

And feed an everlasting flood of sorrow.— -«^»tf Shore, Act Y. 

Jand Shore utters her last Ix^eath in a witty conceit : 

Then all Is well, and I shidl steep ill peace — 
'Tis very dark, and I hav^ lost yaa now — 
Was there not something I woiua have bequeathed you t 
]But I nave nothing left me to bestow, 
Nothing but one Md sigh. Oh m«rd^, Hwiveit 1 [IHm, 

ActV 

Oillnrd to Lady: Jane Gray, when both were condemned to die : 

Then stsDd'st nomoved ; 
Calm temper sits onon thv beauteous brow : 
Thy eyes, that .flowed so rast for Edward^s loss, 
' Gaze nnconcerii'd u^n the rnln round thee, / ' 

As if thou hadst re0oh»4to brave thy fiite, 
And triumph in the midst of desolation* 
Ha I see, it swells, the liquid crystal rises. 
It starts in spite of thee — ^bnt I will catch it, 
Nor let the earth be wet with dew so rich. 

Lady Jane Oray, Act IV. near the end. 

^^~^— ■■■ ' ■■■---■ •■ ■ . .. I . , ■ II - ■ m 

asr. Sentfrnents too ardflcUI Ibr a serloiu paasfon. 6p )ech of Percy, Ae. 
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The concluding sentim^it is altog«ether finical, unsuitable to the. 
importance of the occasion, and eren to the dignity of the passion 
of love. 

389. Corneille, in his Exarmn of the Oidy answering an ol^eotion^ 
That his sentiments afe sometimes too much refihed for persons ia 
deep distress, observes, that if poets did not indulge sentimeiits mot« 
ingenious or refined than are prompted hj passion, their perfenof* 
ances would often be low, and extreme gric^ would never suggest 
but exclamations merely. This is, in plain languiige, to assert that 
forced thoughts are more agreeable than those that are natural, and' 
ought to be preferred. 

390. The second class is of sentiments that may belong to at. 
ordinary passion, but are not perfectly concordanlb with it^ as tine 
tured by a singular character. 

In the last act of that ekcellent comedy. The Careless Hu8harf% 
Lady Easy, upon Sir Charles's reformation, is made to express mora 
violent and turbulent sentiments of joy than are consistent with tha 
mildness of her character : 

Lad$f Easy, O the soft treasure ! O the clear reward of loD^-desiring love. — 
Thus 1 thus to have you mine, is eomeUiing more than happiness ; ^tis doub!« 
life, and madness of abounding joy. 

If the sentiments of a passion ought to be suited to a peculiar char- 
acter, it is still more necessary that actions be suited to the character. 
In the fifth act of the Drummer^ Addison makes his gardener aqt 
even below the character of an ignorant, credulous rustic : lie giVei 
him the behavior of a gaping idiot. 

391. The following instances are descriptions rather than aanti 
ments, which compose a third class. 

Of this descriptive manner of painting the passions, there is in the 

HippolytvLS of Euripides (Act v .) an illustrious instance, namely, 

the speech of Theseus, upon hearing of his son's dismal exit. lo 

RacineV ^vagedy of Esther, the queen, hearing of the decree issued 

against her people, instead of expresdng sentiments suitable to the 

occasion, tui-ns her attention upon herself, and desoribes with accu 

racy her own situation : 

Juste Ciel t tout mon song dans mes veines se glace. 

Act L Se. %: 

A man stabbed to the heart in a combat with his enemy, ex 
presses himself thus : 



So, now I am at rest : 

I feel death rising higher still, and higher, 
Within my bosom; every breath I fetoh 
Shuts up my life within a shorter compass : 



S86l Fanelftalseiitlineiitiw— t/0rtMa2«n >fTUao. JUchard III, An. 

889. Oorneille^s answer to tbe objection that his sentimeots are too refined. 

890. Sentiments not concordant wlUi an ordinary passion.— -Xadfjr JBSaay.- Actions Bboak 
be enited to the charftcter. 

801. Instances of descriptions rati '.-r than sentiments. Example from Dryden^ toot 
Paradise Lost 
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And like tJie Tanishhi^ soiiiid of bftUSf grows U 
And lem es^i puU^ tUl it be lout in air. — Pryden. 



An example is given above of remoi-se and despair expressed jby, 
gUDuiDe and natural sentiments. In the fourth book of Faraiisi 
J&oH, Satan is made to ^Tjpn» his remorse and despair in sentimenta 
nrfaiob, though beautiftil, are not altcigether natural : they are ratheor 
tlM'e^sntiments of a i^ctator, than of & person who actually is tor*- 
Atented with these passions. 
^'$02. The fourth class is of sentiments introduced too early or too- 

Some examples mentioned above belong to this class. Add 
tlie following ^m Venice Preserved (Act Y.)^ at the close of the 
scene between Beiyidera and her father Priulk The account giv^n 
by Belvidera of the danger she was in, and of h^ husband^s threat- 
etfing to murder her, ought naturally to have alarmed her relenting 
ftfther, and to have made him express the most perturbed senti- 
ments. Instead of which he dissolves into tenderness and love for 
his daughter, as if he had already delivered her from danger^ ai;d as 
if there w«re a perfect tranquillity : 

Canit tliOB forffiT« me all mj fbUl«s put ? 
1*11 benoeforth oe indeed a iather ; never, 
Never more thus expose, bat cherish thee, 
Bear as the vital warmth that flseds my life, 
Dear as those eyes that weep in £»iidBefia o*er thee : 
Peaoe to thy heart 

- 983. Immoral aenliments exposed in their native colors, instead 
of being concealed or disguised, compose the filth class. 

The Lady Macbeth, projecting the death of the king, has the fol- 
lowing soliloquy : 

■ ■ " ■ The raven himself iahoMse 

That croaks the fatal enjtnuice of Duncan 

"Under my battlements. Come, all yon spirits 

That tend on mortal thonghts, nnsex me hert, 

And fill me from tlie crown to th' toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty j make thick my blood, 

Stop up th' access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious viaitinga oi'mitiire 

Shake my fell purpose. Mac^th, Act I. Se. 7. 

This speech is not natural. A treacherous murder was never 
perpetrated even by the most hardened miscreant, without com- 
punction : and that the lady here must have been in horrible agita- 
tion, appears from her invoking the infernal spiiits to fill her with 
cruelty, and to stop up all avenues to remorse. But in that state of 
mind, it is a never-foiling artifice of self-deceit, to draw the thickest 
veil over the wicked action, and to extenuate it by all the circum- 
stances that imagination can suggest ; and if the crime cannot bear 
disguise, the next attempt is to thrust it out of mind altogether, and 
to.JTUsh on to action without thought. This last was the husband's 

method: 

■■ I. ■ .. ■ ■ ■■ - 

892. SenUments Introduced nnsessonai ?.— V^enies Pre$er9€d, 
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tttniiM things I have in head, that 'will to hai^d ; 

Whioh roast be acted «re Xhej must \» sjoaoo'd*— Aot HI. So. 5. . ' 

Tbe lady foilowB neither of theae eoutves, but in a deliberate manner 
endeavors to fortify her beart in the oommission of an execrable crime^ 
without even attemptiog to oolor it. This I think is not natural : I 
hope there is no such wretch to be found as is here represented. 

In CoDgreye's Double-dealer, Maskwell, instead of disguising or 
coloring his crimes, values himself upon them in a soliloquy : 

Cynthia, let thy beauty ^Ud my crimes; and whatsoever I commit off 
treachery or deceit, shall be imputaa to me as a merit.— "^Treachery ! what 
treachery ? Love cancels all ttie bonds of friendship, and seta men right upoa 
tiieir first foundations. 

In French plays, love, instead of being hid or disguised, is treated 
as a serious concern, and of greater importance than fortune, family, or 
dignity. I suspect the reason to be, that, in the capital of France, love^ 
by the easiness of intercourse, has dwindled down from a real passion 
to be a connection that is regulated entirely by the mode or foshionu 

894. The last class comprehends sestiments that are unnatwalj 
as being suited to no character or passion. These may be sub- 
divided into three branches : first, sentiments unsuitable to the con- 
stitution of man, and to the laws of his nature ; second, inconsistent 
sendments ; third, sentiments that are pure rant and extravagance. 

When the fable is of human affairs, eveiy event, every incident^ 
and every circumstance, ought to be natural, otherwise the imitation 
is imperfect But an imperfect imitation is a venial foult^ compared 
with that of running cross to nature. In the Hippolytvs of Euripides 
(Act IV. So. 5), Hippolytus, wishing for another self in his oynx 
situation, " How much,** says he, " should I be touched with his 
misfortune P' as if it were natural to grieve more for the misfortunes 
of another than for one's own. 

Otm^, Yet I behold her— yet— and now no more. 
Turn your lights inward, eyes, and view my thought* 
So shftU yoa still behold her— 'twill not be. 
impotence of sight ! mechanic sense 
Which to exterior objects owest thy faculty, 
Not seeing of election, bat necessity. 
Thus do our eyes, as ao all common mirrors. 
Successively reflect succeeding images. 
Nor what they would, but must ; a star or toad ; 
Just as the hand of obance administers I 

Mourning Bridsy Act II. So. 8. 

No man in his senses, ever thought of applying his eyes to discover 
what passes in his mind ; far less of blaming his eyes for not seeing a 
thought or idea. In Moli^re*s VAvare (Act IV. Sc. 7), Harpagon 
being robbed of his money, seizes himself by the arm, mistaking it 

for that' of the robber. And again he expresses himself as follows : 

» • 

899. tmmorsl sentf ments exposed Instead nf being conoealed.— Lady Maebethli aoWoqajL 
Hat nattir«L«- Remarks on Fraauh plays. 

804. HcntimentBuiinataral. Three branches. — Examples of senttraontB nnsoitable to the 
eonittitutinn of raan. 
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Je vcoz oiler qu^rlr la jiutioe, et fairo douner la questioc «L tonte mamaisea; 
k s^vantes, i valets, & fila, k ffil6, et i moi aaaai. 

' #95. Of the second branch the following are examples. 



-Now bid me, run, 



I And I will strive With things impossible, 

Yea, get the better of them.--JMii<# CbMor, Act II. So. 8. 

Vos mains seale sont droit de vaiuero an invincible. 

Ze ddy Act V. So. last. 

Que son nom soit b^ni. Que son nom soit chants, 
' Que I'on c614bre sea ouvrages 

An de \^ de r^tenitt6.— Jk^Aer, Act V. So. last. 

Me miserable I whioh way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despmir ? 
I Which way I fly is hell : myself am hell ; 

And in the lomit deep, a l»w€r deep 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide ; 

Tb whioh the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 
, . ParadiH Zott^ Book IV. 

. 396. Of thd third branch, take the following samples, which are 
psa% rant Coriolanus, speaking to his mother — 

What is this? 

Your knees to me ? to your corrected sen ! 
f Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

' Fillip the stars : then let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars Against the fiery sun : 

Murdering impossibility, to make 

What oannpt oe, slight work. — Cbriolanus, Act V. So. S. 

I CcBsar, ^Danger knows full well, 

That Cffisar is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions litterM in one day, 
Ajid I the elder and more terrible. 

JuUut OcBMT, Act n. So. 4. 

Almcmeor, I'll hold, it fast 

As life : and when lifers srone, I'll hold this last, 
And if thou tak s> it aficf l utii iilain, 
m send my ghoat to fetch it back again. 

Congvest cf Qtanada^Vvst II. Act 8. 

So much upon sentiments; the language proper for expressing 
^lem, comes next in order. 



CHAPTER XVII 

LAKOUAQE OF PASSION. 



S07. Among the particulars that compose the social part <^ onr 
lUttore, a propensity to communicate our opinions, onr emotions, and 
every tibiing that affects us, is remarkahle. Bad fortune and injustice 
afiect us greatly ; and of these we are so prone to complain, that il 
we have no friend or acquaintance to take part in our suffeiingi^ 



>^*M*aM«*« 



890. Examples of inoonsf stent sentiments 
396. Bxaaiples of sentltneoto that are pure rant 
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we floinetimea utter our complaints aloud, even where there are none 

to listen. 

But this propensity operates not in evexy state of mind. A man 

immoderately grieved, seeks to afflict himself rejecting all consolih 

tion : immoderate grief accordingly is mute : complaining is strain 

gling for consolation. 

It is the wretch's oomfbrt still to have 

$ome small reserve of near and inward woe, 

Some unsaspected board of inward grief, 

Which they unseen may wail, and weep, and moum, 

And glutton-like alone devour. — MoumMng Bride, Act I. So. 1. i 

When grief subsides, it then, and no sooner, finds a tongue : w« 
complain, because complaining is an effort to disburden the mind of 
its distress.* 

398. Surprise and terror are silent passions for a different reason : 
they agitate the mind so violently as for a time to suspend the ^ex- 
ercise of its faculties, and among others the faculty of speech. 

Love and revenge, when immoderate, are not more loquaciomi 
than inunoderate grie£ But when these passions become moderate 
they set the tongue free, and, like moderate grief, become loquacious^ 
moderate love, when unsuccessful, is vented in complaints ; whea 
successful, is full of joy expressed by words and gestures. 

As no passion hath any long uninterrupted existence (see chapi. 
ii. part iii.), nor beats away with an equal pulse, the language sugr 
gested by passion is not only unequal, but frequently intermpteoc 
and even during an uninterrupted fit of passion, we only express in 
words the more capital sentiments. In familiar conversation, one 
who vents every single thought is justly branded with the character 
of hquaeity; because sensible people express no thoughts but what 
make some figure : in the same manner, we are only disposed if 
express the strongest pulses of passion, especially when it returns 
with impetuosity after mterruption. 

* This observation is finely illustrated by a story which Herodotus records^ 
b. ill. iPambyses, when he conquered £^.ypt, made j^sammenitqi, the kini^ 
prisoner : and 'or trying his constancy, ordered his daughter to be dressed m 
the habit of a bi&ve, and to be employed in bringing water from the river ; His 
son also was led to execution with a halter about his neck. The Egyptian^ 
vented their sorrow in tears and lamentations^ Psammenitns only, with a 
downcast eye, remained silent. Afterwards meetmg one of his companions, ti 
man advanced in yeantj who, being plundered of all, was be^^ing alms, ne 
wept bitterly, calling him hv his name. Cambyses, struck witn wonder, de- 
manded an answer to the following question : ** Psammenitus, thy master, 
Cambyses, is desiroas to know why, after thou hadst seen thy daughter so 
ignomluiously treated, and thy son led to execution, without exclaiming or 
weeping, tho'it shouldst be so highly concerned for a poor man, no way relat^ 
to thee !'* Psammenitus returned the following answer : *' Son of Cyrus, the 
calamities of my family are too great to leave hie the power of weepmg ; but 
the misfortunes of a companion, reduced in his old age to want of bread, is • 
fit subject for lamentation." 

897. Han*8 pmpenMty to oommanieate opinions and emotions. Not in eveiyttate ef 
mind* lllastrste. — Wtiy we titter complaints. Story from Herodotus. 

898. Surprise and terror, sflent passions ; why ?•— Lovo and reyengc. when fiilent-^Tlie 
language eos^ested by passion.— Loquacity. 
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309. I had oooaaion to observe (chap, xvi.), that the sentiments 
ought to be tuned to the passioui and the language to botli. Eie- 
•rated sentimeiits require elevated language : tender sentimei^ ought 
to be clothed ia wcmls that are aofb and flowing: when the miiid b 
4^re88ed with any panion, the sentiments must be expressed in 
words that are humble, not low. Words being intimately con- 
nected with the ideas they represent^ the greatest harmony is re- 
quired between them : to express, for example, an humble sentiment 
in high sounding words, is disagreeable by a discordant mixture of 
leelingB ; and the diaooiti is not less when elevated sentiments are 
Pressed in low words : 

Vereibus exponi trngicis res comioa non vult * \ 

Indi^natur item privfttia ao prope sooco 

Dignu carininibus nanrari ooBoa Thye«t».— .ffi^roM, Jbr9 Pod, L 8f. 

This, however, excludes not figurative expression, which, within 
moderate bounds, communicates to the sentiment an agreeable ele- 
fation. We are sensible of an effect directly opposite, where fignra- 
•live expression is indulged beyond a just measure : the oppoadon 
liietween the expression and the sentiment, makes the disconl appear 
greater than it is in reality. (See chap, viii.) 

400. At the same time, ^^res are not equally the language of 
^ery passion : pleasant ensotioBs, which elevate or swell the mind^ 
tent themselves in strong epithets and fig^nrative expression; but 
kumbling and dispiritmg passions affect to speak plain : 

, £t traglcas plerumque dolet sermone pedcBtri. 

Telepnua et Peleus, cam baaper et exul aterqae ; 

Projiolt ampoilAA eO B€«qfaiiM»aalia verba, 
• t Si onrat eor 9pe«tan(ia tetigisse querela.— .flbraMv, An PmL L ML 

Kgurative expression, being the work of an enlivened imagination, 
cannot be the language of anguish or distress. Otway, sensible c^ 
this, has painted a scene of distress in colors finely adapted to the 
pibject : there is scarce a figure in it, except a abort and nalund 
smile with which tl^ speech is introduced. Belvidera talldng to 

W &tber of her husband: 

j» 

Think 7011 saw what paasM at enr last parting ; 

Think yoa beheld him like a ragioff lion, 

Pacixig the earth, and tearing up tua stepa. 

Fate in his e^es, and roaring with the pain 

Of burning fury ; think you saw his one hand 

Fix^d on my throat, whue the extended other 

Grasped a keen threatening dmer; oh, 'twas thus 

We Isst embraced, when, trembling with revenge. 

He draggM me to the ground, and at my bosom 

Presented horrid death : criea out. My fHends 1 

Where are my ftiends ? swore, wept, raged, threatened, loved ; 

For he yet loved, and that dear love preserved me 

To this last trial of a Other's pity. 



99. The sentiments should be salted to the paatloii, and the Imgrngf to both.— The aie 
cf flgn^atlve expression. •— w 
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I ftar not d^tth, bat «fmnot b^ftr a tfaonj^l 

That that dear hand nhould do the uufnendly offioe : 

If I was ever then your care, now liear me ; 

!Khr to the senalw, mv« tbo^ pnoini^ed lives ' > 

Oi hia dear frieBda^ eve mine be UMiKle tbo saorijfice* 

Vemae Freurved,^ Act V. 

4Q1» Ta fMresorvQ the aloreaaid veseviblaace between wordbaiid 
tlieiF zneaoiiiig, tue seotimenta of active aad hucryiiig passions ought 
to be dressed ia words where syllables prevail that are pronounood 
sbort or fas4 ; for these make aa impression of hurry and precipil*- 
doQ. Esaotionsi oa the other .ha»di that rest upon their objects, aae 
best expressed ^jr worda wheie syllables prevail that are pronoimeed 
loi^ or slow. A pecsoa afiBscted with melancholy haa a languid, and 
«low train of pereeptiooa : the expressioa best suited to that state- of 
mi«d, is where woEcki, not only <^ long but of many syllables, abound 
in the eompositioa ; and for that reason nothii^ can be finer than 
the following passage : 

In those deep eoKtudea, and air ftil ee!)s,, 

Where heavenly pensiTe CoBtemptatioodwcHfs 

Aud ever-musing melaacUoly reigns.— i'<»j»£, ^Iqwh to Ahdard, 

To preserve the same zesemblanoe^ another oircumstanee is requisil^ 
that the language^ like the emodon, be rough or smooth, broken or 
Uttiforau Calm and aweet emotians are best expresaed by words 
that glide softly : surprise, fear, and otJber turbulent passions, requim 
an expression both rough and broken. 

It cannot have esoaped «uy diligent inquirer into nature, that, in 
the hurry of passion, one generally expresses that thing first which k 
moA at heart; which is beautifiilly done in the following passage: 

Me, me ; adsam qui f&A : in me convertite fbrrum, ' 

O KutuH, mea fiuua oms&^'^.JSimd, ix. 427. ^ 

402. Passion has also the effect of redoubling words, the better ti 
make them express the strong conception of the mind. This is finely 
imitated in the following examples : 



-Then aan, said I, fair light ! 



And thou enlightenM earth, b6 fi^sh and i«y ! 
Ye hilla and dales, ye rivers, woods, and pjalnt* ! 
I And ye that live, and move, fkir ereatures ! tell, 

Tell if ye saw, how oam^ I thtiS^ how liere. 



JPart^Mte Lotrt, Book viii. 27. 

Both have sinnM ! but thou 

Against God only; I, Vain«t God apd thee : 
And to the place of judgiueut will return. 
There with my cries importune heaven, that all 
The sentence, from thv nead removed, may light 
' On me, sole cause to thee of all this, woe ; 
Me ! me 1 only just object of hia ire. 

Paradite Lost^ Book x. 9S0. 

^*^'^' ■■-■ _ ,,, .»i,,. i..i» ^1 ■■.,,■ ■■■ ■■■,ii..i. -^ — ■ I I ■■ ^^— i^— 

400. Figures not equally the laDgus((e of every j^mAxm, Kot the language of anguish. 
Otway, 

401. Class of wordd adapted to sentlmentB of hnrrytne passions: to passions that rest oa 
iheir oMecfes ; to melanoholy.-^LangQi^re should resemble the enotiun, as r >ngb or sm^ott, 
Am. — What w« express first in the harry of passioo. 



L. 
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Sbakspeare is Buperior to ftll other writers ir delineatitig passioiw 
It is difficult to say in what part he most excel^ whether in moulding 
every passion to peculiarity of character, in diacovering the senti- 
ments that proceed from yarious tones of passion, or in expressmg 
properly every different sentiment : he disgusts not his reader with 
l^eral declamation and unmeaning words^ too common in other 
^Titers ; his sentiments are adjusted to the peculiar character and 
circumstances of the speaker ; and the pro|Hriety is no less perfect 
between his sentiments and his diction. That this is no exaggem- 
tion, will be evident to every one of taste, upon comparing Shak- 
•upeare with other writers in similar passages. If upon any occasion 
he fall below himself, it is in those scenes where passion enters not : 
•by endeavoring in that case to raise his dialogue above the style of 
4»rdinary conversation, he sometimes deviates into intricate thoHgbt 
«nd obscure expression :* sometimes^ to throw his language out (4 
the familiar, he employs rhyme. But may it not in some measure 
excuse Sbakspeare, I shall not say his works^ that he had no pattern, 
in his own or in any living language, of dialogue fitted for the the- 
atre ? At the same time it ought not to escape observation, that 
ihe stream clears in its progress, and that in his later plays he has 
attained to puiity and perfection of dialogue : an obseiTation that, 
with great<»' certainty than tradition, will direct us to arrange his 
piays in the order of time. This ought to be considered by those who 
rigidly exaggerate every blemish of the finest genius lor the drama 
•ver the world enjoyed : they ought also for their own sake to con- 
vder, that it is easier to discover his blemishes, which lie generally 
at the surface, than his beauties, which cannot be truly relkhed 
but by those who dive deep into human nature. One thing must 
be evident to the meanest capacity, that wherever passion is to be 
displayed. Nature shows itself mighty in him, and is conspicuous 
by the most delicate propriety of sentiment and expression.! 

* Of this take the following specimen : 

They clepe as drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our ambition ; and, indeed it takes 

From our achievements^ though nerform'd at height, 

The pith and marrow pfoor fittripute.. , ; 

80, oft it chfinces in piirtieulsr men^ 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them^ 

As, in their birth (wherein they are not guilty, 

Since nature cannot choose his origin), 

By the overgrowth of some complexion 

OH breaking down the pales and forts of reason 

Or by some liabit that too much o'er-leavens 

The form of plaunive manners ; that these men 

Carrying, 1 say, the stamp of one defect 

(Being Stature's livery, or Fortune's scar), 

Their virtues else, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

Shall in the genera! censure take corruption 

For that particular fault. Ifamlet, Act I. 80. 7. 

' t The critics seem not perfectlv to comprehend the genius of Shakspooi*. 
His plays are defective in the mecnanioal part; which is less the work of gcnins 
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[It would please us to introduce here nearly all of ffazUtfs ohser- 
vatiohf ipon Shakspeare; but we have space only for the following: 

" The striking peculiarity of Shakspeare's mind was its power of 
communication with all other minds — so that it contained a uni- 
Terse of thought and feeling witliin itself, and had no one peculiar 
biati, or exclusive excellence more than another. .... He not only had 
in himself the germs of every faculty and feeling, but he could 
follow them by anticipation, intuitively, into all their conceivable 
ramifications^ through every change of fortune or conflict of passion, 
or turn of thought He ' had a mind reflecting ages past/ and pres- 
ent : all the people that ever lived are there. He turned the globe 
round for his amusement, and surveyed the generations of men, and 
the individuals as they passed, with their diflerent concerns, passions, 
follies, vices, virtues, actions, and motives — as well those that they 
knew, as those winch they did not know or acknowledge to them- 
selves He had only to think of any thing in order to become 

that thing with all the circumstances belonging to it In reading 

this author, you do not merely learn what his characters say ; you 

see their peisons A word, an epithet paints a whole scene, or 

throws us back whole years in the history of the person represented." 

" That which, perhaps, more than any thing else distinguishes thie 
dramatic productions of Shakspeare from all others, is this wonder- 
ful truth and individuality of conception. Each of his characters 
is as much itself, and as absolutely independent of the rest, as well 
as of the author, as if they were living persons, not fictions of the 
mind. The poet may be said, for the time, to identify himself with 
the character he wishes to represent, and to pass trom one to an- 
other, like the same soul successively aniniating diflerent bodies. 
His plays alone are properly expressions of the passions, not descrip- 
tions of them. His characters are real beings of flesh and blood ; 
they speak like men, not like authoi-s." 

*^ The passion in Shakspeare is of the same nature as his delinea- 
tion of cfiaracter. It is not some one habitual feeling or sentiment, 
praying upon itself, growing out of itself : it is passion modified by 
passion, by all the other feelings to which the individual is liable, 
and to which others are liable with him ; subject to all the fluctu- 
ations of caprice and accident ; calling into play all the resources 
of the undei-standing, and all the energies of the will ; irritated by 
obstacles, or yielding to them ; rising from small beginnings to its 

than of experience, and is not otherwise brought to perfection but by diligently 
observing the errors of former compositions. Shakspeare excels all the ancients 
and modems in knowledge of human nature, and in unfolding even the most 
obscure and retined emotions. This is a rare faculty, which makes him surpass 
all other writers in the comic as well as tragic vein. 



402. Passion redoubles words. ParadUs Zo«t— Shakspeare excels in delineating pas* 
sion. Sometimes fuils in scenes where passion enters not Apologies for him. In wbat 
he exeels all the ancients and modems. Haxlitt's observations. 
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utDMst height ; now drunk with hope, now stang to madness, nom 
sunk in despair, now blown to air with h breath, now n^ng like a 
torrent"] 

408. 1 return to my subject. That perfect harmony which onght 
to subsist among all the constituent parts of a dialogue, is a beauty 
no less rare than conspicuous : as to expression in particular, were 
I to ffive instances, where, in one or other of the respects above 
mentioned, it corresponds not precisely to the characters, passions, 
and sentiments, I might from different authors collect volumes. 
Following therefore the method laid down in the chapter of senti- 
ments, I shall confine my quotations to the groeeer errons, which 
every writer ought to avoid. 

And, first, of passion expressed in words flowing in an e<}ual 
oonrse without interruption. 

In the chapter above cited, Corneille is censfured for the impro- 
priety of his sentiments ; and here, for the sake of truth, I am 
obliged to attack him a second time. Were I to give instances 
from that author of the fault under consideration, I might transcribe 
whole tragedies ; for he is no less faulty in this particular, than in 
passing upon us his own thoughts as a spectator, instead of the 
genuine sentiments of passion. Nor would a comparison between 
hiin and Shakspeare, upon the present article, redound more to his 
honor, than the former upon the sentiments. 

I^ in general, the language of violent passion ought to be broken 
and interrupted, soliloquies ought to be so in a peculiar manner : 
language is intended by natui^ for society ; and a man when alone, 
though he always clothes his thoughts in words, seldom gives his 
words utterance, unless when prompted by some strong emotion ; 
and even then by starts and intervals only. (Chapter xv.) Shak- 
speare's soliloquies may justly be established as a model ; for it » 
not easy to conceive any model more perfect : of his many incom- 
parable soliloquies, I confine myself to the two following, Viu^ dif- 
ferent in their manner : 

HdmUt. Oh, that thin too sdkl flesh woald melt, 
Thaw, aud i-csol.ve itself lnt;o a dew ! 
Or that the Everlasting had not flx'd ' 
His canon *gftinftt aelf-fdaughter I O Giod I God 1 
How weary, Btule, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me lill the uses of this world I 
Fie on't 1 O fio ! 'tis an nnweeded garden, 
That grows to beed : things rank and gross in nature 

Possess it merely.^ That it should come to this I 

But two months dead I nay, not ho much; not two;-* 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 
Hvperion to a satvr: so loving to my mother, . 
That he permittea not the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 
Must I remember — wh^, she would hang ou him. 
As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on : yet, within a month 

Let me not think— Frailty, thy name is Wmnanl 
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A little montc; t or ere those Bhoes wore old, 
With which she followed my poor father^s body, 

Like Niobe, all tears Why she, even she — 

(0 heaven I a beast that wants discourse of reason. 
Would have mournM longer)— married with mine ancle, 
My ikther^s brother ; but no more like my father, 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month ! 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Had left the flushing in her ganlod eyes, 

She married Oh, moAt wicked speed, to poet 

, With such dexterity to incestuous sheets 1 
It is not, nor it cannot c6me to good. 
But break, my heart, for I mnst hold my ton^f^e. 

Bdinlett Act I. 8c S. 

Ibrd. Hum! ha I is this a vision? is this a dream? do I sleep? Mr. Ford, 
Bwake ; awake, Mr. Ford ; there^s a hole made in your beet coat, Mr. Ford ! 
this 'tie to be married I this ^tis to have linen and buck-baakete I Well, I will 
proclaim myself what I am ; I will now take the leoher ; he is at my house ; he 
cannot 'scape me : 'tis impossible he should ; he cannot creep into a halft>euny 
purse, nor mto a pepper-box. But lest the devil that guides him shonld aid 
nim, 1 will aeareh impossible places, though, what I am I cannot avoid, yet to 
be what I would not, shall not make me tame. 

Merry iVives of Windwr^ Act III. Be. last. 

404. These soliloquies are accurate and bold copies of nature : in 
a passionate soliloquy one begins with thinking aloud; and the 
strongest feelings only are expressed ; as the speaker warms, he be- 
gins to imagine one listening, and gradually slides into a connected 
discourse. 

How far distant are soliloquies generally from these models ? So 
far, indeed, as to give disgust instead of pleasure. The first scene of 
Iphigenia in Tauris discovers that princess, in a soliloquy, gravely 
reporting to herself her own history. There is the same impropriety 
in the first scene of Aloeatts^ and in the other introductions of Eu- 
ripides, almost without exception. Nothing can be more ridiculous: 
it puts one in mind of a most curious device in Gothic paintings, 
that of making every figure explain itself by a written label issuii^ 
ftsom. its mouth. 

Comeille ia not more happy in his soliloquies than in his dia- 
logues. Take for a specimen the first scene of Cinna, 

Racine also is extremely faulty in the same respect His solilo- 
quies are regular harangues, a chain completed in every Hnk, with- 
out interruption or interval. 

Soliloquies upon lively or interesting subjects, but without any 
turbulence of pMsion, may be carried on in a continued chain of 
thought K, for example, the nature and sprightliuess of the subject 
prompt a man to speak his thoughts in the form of a dialogue, the 
expression must be carried on without break or interruption, as in a 
dialogue between two persons; which justifies Falstafi'^s soliloquy 
upon honor : 
*».T»ii' III I II.. Ill I I PI II I .111 ■ I ■ »« , . I » I 

46a. Perfect barabonjr in parts of a dlaloaruo a rare heant7. Errors ^o he avoided ; flrat, 
words flowing too equably. — ^Soliloquies Bhali»peHre*8, a model. 
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What need I be bo forward with Death, that call« not on mo ? Well, 'tie no 
matter, Houor pricks mo on. Bat how if Honor prick me off, when I come on f 
how then ? Can ilouor set a leg ? No : or an arm ? No : or take away the 
ffrief of a wound? No. Ilouor hath no skill in sui^ery then? No. What is 
honor? a word. What is that word honor f Air: a trim reckoning. Who 
hath it? He that died a Wednesday. Doth he feel it! No. Doth he hear it! 
No. 1b it insensible then ? Yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the liv- 
ing ? No. Why ? Detraction will not suffer it. ^ Tiierefore V\\ none of it ; hon- 
or is a mere scutcheon ; and so ends my catechism. 

First Part i^ Htnry IV, Act V. So. 2. 

And even without dialogue, a continued discourse may be justified, 
where a man reasons in a soliloquy upon an impoitant subject ; for 
if in such a case it be at all excusable to think aloud, it is necessaiy 
that the reasoning be carried on in a chain ; which justifies that ad* 
mirable soliloquy in Hamlet upon life and immortality, being a se- 
rene meditation upon the most interesting of all subjects. And the 
same consideration will justify the soUloquy which introduces the 
5th act of Addison^s Cato. 

405. The next class of the grosser errors which all writers ought 
to dvoid, shall be of language elevated above the tone of the senti- 
iiMnt ; of which take the tbilowing instances : 

Zara, Swift as occasion, I 
Mynelf will fly ; and earlier than the mom 
Wake thee to freedom. Now 'tis late; and yet 
Some news few minutes past arrived, which seemed 

To shake the temper of the King Who knows 

What racking cares disease a monarch's bed? 

Or love, tliat late at night still lights his lamp, 

And strikes his rays through dusk, and folded lids, 

Forbidding rest, may stretdi hit e^es awake, 

And force their balls abroad at this dead hoar. 

I'll try. Mourning Bride, Act III. So. 4. 

The language here is undoubtedly too pompous and labored for de- 
scribing so simple a circumstance as absence of sleep. 

406. Language too artificial or too figurative for the gravity, dig- 
nity, or importance of the occasion, may be put in a third class. 

Chimene demanding justice against liodiigue who killed her far 
ther, instead of a plain and pathetic expostulation, makes a speech 
stufied with the most artificial flowers of rhet9ric : 

Sire, mon p^re est mort, mes yeux ont vn son sang 
Coaler k gros bouillons de son gen^reux flano : 
Ce sung qui tant de fois garantit vos murailles, 
(;e sang qui taut de fois vous gagna des bataillee, 
Ce sang ^ui, tout sorti, fhme encore de courroax 
De se voir repandu pour d'autres que poMr voos, 
Qu'au milieu des hasards n'osait verser la ffuerre, 
liodngue en votre cour vient d'en couvrir la terre. 
J'ai courn snr le lieu sans force, et sans coalear: 
Je Tai trouv^' sans vie. Excusez ma douleur, 
Sire ; la voix me manque a ce rccit fanesto, 
Mes plcurs et mes soupirs vous diront niieux le reste. 

404. Properties of a natnrsl soliloqny. Anthers that Ikll in thk.~SoUloqniM wltbovl 
torbulence of passion how constracted. FaUiaff, I/amUt, 
406. Error of laQfoage elevated above the tone of the sentiment Mourning Bridei 
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Nothing can be contrired in language more averse to the tone of 
Che passion than this florid speech : I should imagine it more apt to 
provoke laughter than to inspire concern or pity. 

407. In a fourth class shall be given specimens of language too 
light or airy for a severe passion. 

Imagery and figurative expression are discordant, in the highest 
degree, with the agony of a mother who is deprived of two hopeful 
eons by a brutal murder. Theref(»'e the following passage is un- 
doubtedly in a bad taste : 

Queen, Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my tender habes I 
My unblown flowers, new appearing sweets ! 
If yet yonr gentle souls fly m the air, 
And be not flxt in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me with your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation. — Richard IIL Act IV. 

Again: 

X PhUip» You are as fond of grief as of your child^ 
Oofutanee, Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuff's out his vacant garment with his form ; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

£tn^ John, Act III. Sc. 6* 

408. A thought that turns upon the expression instead of the 
subject, commonly called a play of words, being low and childish, is 
unworthy of any composition, whether gay or serious, that pretends 
to any degree of elevation : thoughts of this kind make a fifth class. 

To die is to be banishM from myself: 
And Sylvia is myself: banish'd firom her, 
Is self from self; a deadly banishment I 

2kD0 Gentlemen qf Verona, Act III. Sc. 9. 

Oountete. I pray thee, lad^, have a better cheer : 
If thou eugroesest all tne grieftt as thine, 
Thou robb^st me of a moiety. 

AWe tVeU that Ends Well, Act III. Sc. 8. 

K. Benry, my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows I 
When that my care could not withhold thy riot, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy oare I 
Oh, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants. 

Second Part Henry IV, Act IV. So. 4. 

Cruda Amarilla, che col nome anoora 
B^amar, abi lasso, amaramente insegni. 

Faetor FidOy Act I. Sc. 1 

Antony, speaking of Julius Caesar : 

world I thoa wast the forest of this hart : 

And thlH, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. 

How like a deer, stricken by many princes, 

Dost thou here lie I JuUua Casaar, Act III. Sc. 8» 



•q.,.. 



4D6L LanjCTiafte too sitffldal or ffgnmtlve Ibr the ooesstoa. 

407. Too light or airy for a severe passion.— i^ioAtrrd ///. Xi^p ^AVik 
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p]ayiog thus with the soaiid d words, whieh is stiU wone than a 
pun, it tibe meanest of ail o^ceits* But Shakspeare, when he de- 
soends to a play of words, is not always in the wrooff ; for it is done 
■onatimeB to denote a peouliar character, as in the IbUowing passage : 

JT. PhiUp, What say'st thoa, boy f look in tlie Udfa ftoa. 

Lem8. I do, my lord, and in her eye I find 
4. wonder, or a wond'rons miracle ; 
The shadow of myself formed in her eye ; 
Whkh, -bmng^ but the shadow of ypar aeo, 
Becomes a sun, and makes yonr son a shadow. 
I do protest, I never loved myself 
Till now infixed I beheld myself 
Drawn in the fiattMng table of her eye. 

Fhulconhridge, Drawn in the fiatt^nuff table of ber eye I 
HangM in the frowning^ wrinkle of her nrow! 
And qnarterM in her heart I he doth espy 
Himself Lovers traitor : this is pity now ; 
That hangM, and drawn, and qnarterM, there shonld be 
In snoh a love so vile a lout as he. — Kiaig Joht^ Act II. Sc 5» 

409. A jingle of words is the lowest species of that low wit 3 
which is scarce sufferable in any case, and least of all in an heroic 
poem ; and yet Milton, in some instances, has descended to that 

puerility : 

And brought into the world a world of woe. 

^beffirt th' Almighty throne 

Beseeching or besieging 
. Which tempted our attempt^—- 

* At one slight bound high overleapM all bomid. 

• With a shout 

Loud as jfrom number without nnmbeni* 

One should think it unnecessary to enteor a caveat ji^nst mk 'ex- 
pression that has no meaning, or no distinct meaning; and yet 
somewhat of that kind may be found even aaaong good writers. 
Such make « sixth class. 

OUopaifH, Now, what news, my Charmion ? 
Will he be kind ? and will he not forsake roe! 
Am I to live or die ? nay, do I live ? 
Or am I dead ? for when he gave his answer, , 

Fate took the word, and then I lived or died. 

Xhrydeny Ail for Lave^ Act II. 

If she be ooy, and sooni my noble fire, 

If her ohul heart I cannot move ; 

Why, I'll enjoy the very love, 
And make a miatresa of imr own desire. 

Qfwleyj poem inscribed The JRequuL 

His whole poem, inscribed My Picture^ is a jargon of the same kind. 



-'Tis he. they cry, by whom 



; J.XO *xw, 1.UWJ v*J» »'J »»**vu» 

Not men, but war itself is overcome. — Indian Queen. 

Such empty expressions are finely ridiculed in the Rehearsal : 

Was*t not unjust to ravish hence her breath, 

And in life's stead to leave us naught but death. — ^Act IV. Sc. 1. 

408. Play of words. Examples from Shakspeare. When Jusftflifbte. 
40t. Jingle of words, instanoe Ihmi Milton.— BxpreMiooa tbat>bav« no 4lattBol msair 
Inf to be MVoldeC 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

BKAUVr OF LAKOT7AOB. 



410. Op all the fine axts, painting only and scfnlptare are in tkeir 
nature imitatilTie.* An ornamented field is not a copj or imitation 



* ^This remark of onr author requires some qualification. A masterly view 
ef tiuB eafte is presented in the Third Disooome of ^r. J«8haa BeynoldBf ttom 
which tlie following extracts. are t«Jcen.-^^S2. 

"Nature herself is not to be too closely copied. There are excellencies in 
tSiemrt of paintinier beyond what is commonly called the imitation of nature. . . 
... A mere eopier of nuti^re ew never produoe amy thing great; oaa n^er 
nuse and enlarge the conceptions, or warm the heart of the spectator. 

**The principle now laid down, that the perfection of this art does not con- 
latt in mere imitiition, is fkr ttom being new or singular. It is, indeed, (tup- 
ported by the general opinion of the enlightened part of mankind. The 
poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity are continually enforcing this 
position, that all the arts receive their perfection from an ideal boan^, su- 
perior to what is to be foand in individasl natare.** 

*^ All the objects which are exhibited to our view by nature, upon elose ex- 
amination will be found to have their blemishes and defects. The most beau* 
tiftti foi*mR have something about them like weakness, minuteness, or impeiv 
feotioik But it is not every eye that perceives these bleroishes. It must be 
an eve long used to the contemplation and compariaon of these forms ; and 
which, by a long habit of observing what any set of objects of the same kind 
httve in common, has acquired the power of discerning what each wants in 
paxtieular. This long laborious cemparis^ shottld be the firot *tady of the 
painter who aims at the "^reat s^le^' (the beau ideal of the French). By this 
Bioaiis he acquires a just idea of beautiful forms ; he corrects nature by her- 
self, her imperfect stafee by hurmmre perfect His eye being enabled to distin- 
gaish the accidental deficiencies, exoresoences, and deformities of things from 
their general figures, he makes out an abstract idea of their forms more per- 
ftiet than any one original ; and, what may t»eem a paradox, he learns to design 
noirn'oUlf by drawmg hiewfuree ^unUbe io an^ omc^eaL This idea of the per- 
fect t^tate of nature, which the artist oalls the Ideal JBeauty, is the great leaainf 
i)rfnciple by which works of genius are conducted. By this Phiaias acquired 
hisfiMne.'* 

** Thus it is from a reiterated experience and a dose oonparison of the oUeot* 
in nature, that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of that central form, 
if I may so express it, from which every deviation is deformity. But the in- 
vestigation of this form. I grant, is painful, and I know but of one method of 
shortening the road ; that is by a careful study of the works of the ancient 
sculptors ; who, being indefatigable in the school of nature, have left models 
of that perfect form oehind them which an artist would prefer as supremely 
IjeautrAit, who had spent his whole life in that single contemplation." — Worki^ 
ToL 1. diseoarso iii. 

Bpon statuary, the same critical writer, in a similar strain, remarks : 

*Mn strict propriety, the Grecian statues only exoel nature by bringing to*> 
gether such an assemol^e of beautiful parts as nature waa never known to 
bestow on one object : 

For earth-born graces sparingly Impart 
The symmetry sapreme of perfect art 

It must be remembered that the component parts of the most perfect statve 
nftVef can excel nature, — that we can form no idea of beauty bey on i her works ; 
wt oan only make this rare assemblage an a^seiiiMuge so rare that if we are W 
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of nature, but nature itself embellished. Architecture is productive 
of originals, and copies not from nature. Sound and motion may in 
some measure be imitated by music ; but for the most part music, 
like architecture, is productive of ori^nals. Language copies not 
from nature more than music or arc-hitecture ; unless where, like 
music, it is imitative of sound or motion. Thus, in the description 
cf particular sounds, language sometimes fumisheth words, which, 
besides their customary power of exciting ideas, resemble by their 
softness or harshness the sounds described ; and there are words 
which, by the celerity or slowness of pronunciation, have some re- 
semblance to the motion they signify. The imitative power of wopds 
goes one step farther : the k^ness of some words makes them proper 
symbols of lofty ideas ; a rough subject is imitated by harsh-sound- 
ing words; and words of many syllables, pronounced slow and 
smooth, are expressive of grief and melancholy. Words have a 
separate effect on the mind, abstracting from their signification and 
from their imitative power : they are more or less agreeable to the 
ear by the fulness, sweetness, faintness, or roughness of their tones. 

411. These are but faint beauties, being known to those only 
who have more than ordinary acuteness of perception. Language 
possesseth a beauty superior gi*eatly in degree, of which we are emi- 
nently sensible when a thought is communicated with perspicuity 
and sprightliness. This beauty of language, arising from its power 
of expressing thought, is apt to be confounded with the beauty of 
the thought itself: the beauty of thought, transferred to the expres- 
sion, makes it appear more beautiful.* But these beauties, if we 
wish to think accurately, must be distinguished from each other. 
They are in reality so distinct that we sometimes are conscious of 
the highest pleasure language can afford, when the subject expressed 
is disagreeable : a thing that is loathsome, or a scene of horror to 
make one's hair stand on end» may be described in a manner so 
lively as that the disagreeableness of the subject shall not even ob- 
scure the agreeableness of the description. The causes of the origi- 
nal beauty of language, considered as significant, which if» a branch 



Cthe name of Monster to what is nnoommon, we might, in fhc words of the 
e of Backingham, call it 

A fanltleas Monster wbleh the world ne^er law." 

Sir J. lUynoUW Works^ vol. ii. p. 811.] 

* Chapter ii. part i. sec 5. Demetrins Phalerens (of Elocution^ sec. 75) makeii 
the same observation. We are apt, says that author, to confound the language 
with the snbjeot ; and if the latter be nervous, we judge the same of the former* 
Bat they are olearly d'mtingnishable ; and it is not uncommon to find subjecta 
of great dignity dres»ed in mean language. Theopompus is celebrated for the 
foroe of his diction, but erroneously ; his snbjeot indeed has great force, but 
his style very little. 

410. The fine arts that are Imltatlva Sir Joshua Reynold^s obsenratlons on this polnli 
•The anthnr's remarks on iranlenlng, architecture, angoage, music. — Imitative power ff. 
words.— Agreeablenem to tli»* ear. 
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q( the present subject, will be explained in their order. I shall only- 
at present observe that this beauty is the beauty of means fitted to an- 
end, that of communicating thought ; and hence it evidently appears, 
that of several expressions ail conveying the same thought, the most 
beautiful, in the sense now mentioned, is that which in the nKMt 
perfect manner answers its end. 

The several beauties of language above mentioned, being of di^ 
ferent kinds, ought to be handled separately. I shall begin with 
those beauties of language that arise irom souuu ; after which will 
follow the beauties of language considered as significant ; this order 
appears natural, for the sound of a word is attended to before w€ 
consider its signification. In a third section come those singular 
beauties of language that are derived fr(»n a resemblance betweei; 
sound and signification. The beauties of verse are handled in the 
last section ; for though the foregoing beauties are found in^veise a&: 
well as in prose, yet vei'se has many peculiar beauties, which, for the 
sake of connection, must be brought under one view ; and versifica- 
tion, at any rate, is a subject of so great importance as to deserve a 
phice by itsel£ 



SECTION I. 

Beauty of Language with re^)ect to Sound, 

412. This subject requires the following order : The sounds of the 
different letters come first ; next^ these sounds as united in syllables ; 
third, syllables united in words ; fourth, words united in a period ; 
and, in the last place, periods united in a discourse. 

With respect to the first article, every vowel is sounded with a 
single expiration of air from the windpipe through the cavity of the 
mouth. By varying this cavity, the dififerent vowels are sounded ; 
for the air in passing throug}i cavities difiering in size, produceth 
various sounds, some high or sharp, some low or flat : a small cavity 
occasions a high sound, a large cavity a low sound. The five vow- 
els accordingly, pronounced with the same extension of the wind- 
pipe, but wiui different openings of the mouth, form a regular series 
of sounds, descending from high to low, in the following order, i, e, 
0, 0, u.* Each of these sounds is agreeable to the ear ; and if it be 
required which of them is the most agreeable, it is perhaps safest to 
hold that those vowels which are the farthest removed from the ex- 



'"' In this scale of soundR. the letter I must be pronounced aa in the word 
m6ereet, and aa in other woraa beginnioflf with the syllable in ; the letter as in 
pefwtasion; the letter aaamlfat; and the letter u as in number. 

I I ' ■ II II I . . III. 

411. A sonerior beanty of langoage ; apt to be confounded with what ?— Bemark Oi 
Demetrius Pha1ereus.-rBeatity of language and of thought to be distinguished.— Tha. lav 
eral beauties of language that are to be handled. 
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tremes will be tlie most Telifihed. This is all I have to remark upon 
the first article : for consonants being letters that of themselves have 
DO sound, serve only in conjdnetion with vowels to foi-m articulate 
sounds ; and as every articulate sound makes a syllable, consonants 
oome naturally under the second article, to which we proceed. 

A consonant is pronounced with a less cavity than any vowel ; 
and consequently every syllable into which a consonant enters, must 
have more than one sound, though pronounced with one expiration 
of air, or with one breath, as commonly expressed; for however 
readily two sounds may unite, yet where they differ in tone, both of 
fliem must be heard if neither of them be suppressed. For the same 
reason, every syllable must be composed of as many sounds as there 
a^e letters, supposing every letter to be distinctly pronounced. 
' 423. We neirt inquire how far syllables are agreeable to the ear. 
Fdw tongues are so polished as entirely to have rejected sounds that 
itre pronounced with difficulty ; and it is a noted observation, That 
such sounds are to the ear harsh and disagreeable. But with respect 
tb agreeable sounds, it appears that a double sound is always more 
agreeable than a single sound : every one who has an ear must be 
sensible that the diphthong oi or ai is more agreeable than any of 
these vowels pronounced singly : the same holds where a consonant 
enters into the double sound ; the pliable le has a more agreeable 
sound than the vowel e, or than any other vowel. 

Having discussed syllables, we proceed to words ; which make 
the third article. Monosyllables belong to the former head ; pply- 
syllables open a different scene. In a cursory view, one would im- 
agine, that the agreeableness or disagreeableness of a word with 
respect to its sound, should 'depend upon the agreeableness or dis- 
agreeableness of its component syllables, which is true in part, but 
not entirely ; for we must also take under consideration the effect 
of syllables in succession. In the first place, syllables in immediate 
succession, pronounced eacU of them with the same or nearly the 
same aperture of the mouth, produce a succession of weak and feeble 
sounds ; witness the French Words dit-il^ pathetique : on the other 
hand, a syllable of the greatest aperture succeeding one of the small- 
est, on the contrary, makes a. succession which, because of its re- 
markable disagreeableness, is distinguished by a proper name, hiatus. 
The most agreeable succession is, wnere the cavity is increased and 
diminished alternately within moderate limits. Examples, alterna- 
tive, longevity, pusillanimous. Secondly, words consisting wholly 
of syllables pronounced slow, or of syllables pronounced quick, com- 
lAPQly called long and short syllaUes, have little melody in them : 
witness the words petiHoner, frui^rer^ dizziness : on the other hand, 
the intermixture of long and short syllables is remarkably agreeable ; 
for example, degree, repent, wonderful, altitude, rapidity, independent^ 

412. The order of the subject— The vowel 8r>anda. How pronoanced. The oonaonaBi 
•oand. 
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Unpstuonfy,* The cause will be explained afterwards, in treatiz^ 
of yernficadon. 

• DistiDguishable from the beauties above mentioned, there is a 
beauty of some words which arises from their signification : when 
the emotion raised by the lei^gth or shortness, the roughness or 
smoothness of the sound, resembles in any degree what is raised by 
the sense, we feel a veiy remarkable pleasure. But this subject 
belongs to the third section, 

414. The foregoing observations afford a standard to every nation, 
fer estimating, pretty accurately, the comparative merit of the w(»*ds 
that enter into their own language ; but they are not equally useful 
in oomparing the words of diSerent languages, whidi will thus 
appear. Dilierent nations judge differendy of the harshness or 
soioothness of articulate sounds ; a sound, for example, harsh and 
disagreeable to an Italian, may be abundantly smooth to a northern 
ear ; here every nation must judge for itself; nor can there be any 
•olid ground for a preference, wben there is no common standard to 
which we can appeal The case is precisely the same as in be- 
havior and numners ; ]^n-dealing and sincerity, liberty in words 
and actions, (oaa the character of one people ; politeness, reserve^ 
and a total disguise of every sentiment that can ^ve offence, form 
the character of another people : to each the manners of the other 
are disagreeable* An efieminate mind cannot bear the least of that 
roughness and severity which is generally esteemed manly, when 
exerted upon proper occasions; neither can an effeminate ear bear 
the harshness <^ certain words, that are deemed nervous and sounding 
by those accustomed to a rougher tone of speech. Must we then 
relinquish all thoughts of comparing^ languages in point of rough- 
ness and smoothness, as a fnotless inquiry ? Not altogether ; for 
we may proceed a certain length, though without hope of an ulti- 
mate decision. A language pronounced with difficulty even by 
natives, must yield to a smoother language; and supposing two 
languages pronounced with equal facility by natives, the rougher 
language, in my judgment^ ought to be preferred, provided it be 
also stored with a competent. share of more mellow sounds, which 
will be evident from attending to the differen.t effects that articulate 
sound hath on the mind. A smooth gliding sound is agreeable, by 
calming the mind and lulling it to rest : a rough, bold sound, on 
the contrary, animates the mind; the effect perceived in pronouncing 
is communicated to the hearers, who feel in their own minds a simi- 

* Italian words^ like those of Latin and Greek, have this property almost 
.universally : Enghsh and French words are generally deficient. In the former, 
the long syllable is removed from the end, as far as the sound will permit ; ana 
in the latter, tiie last syllable is generally long. For example, Senator, in £n^ 
Ush ; Senator, in Latin ; and Senateur in French. 

418. How flir syllables are igreoable to tfae ew.--The sfl^reeableneM of words sot dspend- 
ent on that of the oomponeiit syHableib— Effect of syllables la aoooeflilon.— Yarioos kinds nf 
«acce8slonA. 
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lar efifoil, rousing their attention, and disposing them to action. I 
add another consideration: the agreeableness of contrast in the 
rougher language, for which the great variety of sotmds gives ample 
opportunity, must, even in an effeminate ear, prevail over the more 
uniform sounds of the smoother language.* This appears all that 
can be safely determined upon the present point 

That the English tongue, originally harsh, is at present much 
softened by dropping in the pronunciation many rednndant conso- 
nants, is undouDtediy true : that it is not capable of being further 
mellowed without suffering in its force and energy, will scarce be 
thought by any one who possesses an ear ; and yet such in Britain 
is the propensity for dispatch, that overlooking the majesty of words 
composed of many syllables aptly connected, the prevaifing taste ia 
to shorten words, even at the expense of making them disagreeaUe 
to the ear, and harsh in the pronunciation. 

[" There is little reason to doubt that the gottoral toonds formerly 
made a part of the most approved pronunciation ef English. The 
analogy, in this respect, of tne Geitaan, Swedish, Daniidi, and Saxon^ 
the prevalence of these sounds in some of the jprovinces of England, 
and their general use in the Lowland part of Scotland, which cer- 
tainly derived its language ftom England, conenr to support this 
opinion. The expulsion of the guttural sounds fiH>m the polite piny 
nunciation of English, whilst dtey are retained in tJtl the other 
tongues of Saxon original, cannot be accounted for so plausibly as 
from the superior refinement of the English ear, to that of the other 
nations who employ languages descended fi'oni the same source. — 
Barron^s Lect vol. i. p. 85."] 

415. The article next in order, is the music of words as united in 
a period. We may assume as a mRxifn, which will hold in the 
composition of language as vf^A as of other snb}ectB, That a strong 
impulse succeeding a weak, makes double impression on the mind : 
and that a weak impulse succeeding a strong, makes scarce any im- 
pression. 

After establishing Hiis maxim, we can be at no loss about its ap- 
plication to the subject in hand. The following rule is laid down 
by Diomedes. ^ In verbis observanditoi est, ne a majoribus ad mi- 
nora descendat oratio ; melius enim dicitur, Ftr eit optimus, qnam 
Vir optimtis eatP This rule is also applicable to entire members of 
a period, which, according to our author's exjH^ession, ought not, 
more than single words, to proceed from the greater to the less, bat 
from the less to the greater. In arranging the members of a period^ 

* That the Italian tongne i» too smooth, seems probable, from considering 
that in venifloatloQ, yowela are frequently suppressed, in order to produce a 
rougher and bolder tone. 

414 A national staodBrd Ibr eennpentlTe merit of vordt that or»inpoM s laDgnaga— 
AdTsntage of smooth loaiids; of nni|^ toondB^^Tbc Sng.Mi Isnguaga 1ms ro«||h Umhi 
inmerlj. 
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Again: 
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BO writer equals Cicero : the beauty of the fbllowing Qxampk(% out 
of many, will not suflPer me to slur them over by a refiBience : 

Quioum qufBstor faeram, 

Qaioum 1x16 sors oonsaetudoqae mjgoram, 

Quioum m.9 deorum hominumque judicium ooojonzerat. 

Hftb«t hoQorem quern petimus. 

Habet spem quam pnepositam' nobis habemus, 

Habet existimationem, mnlto sadore, Ubore, vigUixdque, oolleotam. 

Eripite nos ex miaeriiB, 

Eripite dob ex faucibus eorum, 

Quorum crudelltas nostro sanguine non potest expleri. 

I>e Oratore^ L i. sect. 52. 

This order of words or members graduaUy increasing in length, may, 
as far as concerns the pleasure of sound, be denominated a climax 
mwund, 

416. The last article is the music of periods as united in a dis- 
course ; which shall be dispatched in a veiy few words. By no oth- 
er human means is it possible to present to the mind such a number 
of objects, and in so swift a succession, as by speaking or writing ; 
and for that reason, v»^ety ought more to be studied in these, than 
iu any other sort of composition. Hence a rule for arranging the 
Inembers of different periO(k with relation to each other, That to 
avoid a tedious uniformity of sound and cadence, the arrangement, 
the cadence, and the length of the members^ ought to be diversified 
as much as possible : and if the members of different periods be suf- 
ficiently diversified, the periods themselves will be equally so. 



SECTION n. 

Beauty of Language wiUi reelect to Signification, 

417. It is well said by a noted writer (Scott's Christian Id/e), 
That by m^ans of speech we can divert our soitows, minffle our 
mirth, impart our secret^ communicate our counsels, and ma£e mu- 
tual compacts and agreements to supply and assist each other.^ 
Considering, speech as contributing to so many good purposes, words 
that convey dear and distinct ideas, must be one of its capital beau- 
ties. 

In every period, two things are to be regarded : first, the words 
of which it is composed.; next the arrangement of these words: the 
former resembling the stones that compose a building, and the latter 
resembling the order in which they are placed. Hence the beauties 
of language, with respect to signification, may not improperly be 
■■■ ■■■ II I II ■ 1 .1. 1 .1 « II I . I . .11 1 1 . I. I III I > 1 

' 415. Masic of words In a period.— Maxim ooneemlnr Btromr or weak Impulses suoossd' 
log each ottier.— Arrangement of the members of a period.— Climax in sound. 
416. Bule tor arranglag members of dUBsrent periods in diMOiiiw. 

12* 
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diBtinguished into two kinds : first, the beauties that anse from a 
fight choice of words or materials for constructing the period ; and 
next, the beauties that arise from a due arrangement of these words 
or materials. I begin with rules that direct us to a right choice of 
words, and then proceed to rules that concern their arrangement 

418. And with respect to the former, communication of thought 
being the chief end of languid, it is a rule, That perspicuity ought 
not to be sacrificed to any other beauty whatever : if it should be 
doubted whether perspicuity be a positive beauty, it cannot be 
doubted that the want of it is the greatest defect Nothing there- 
fore in language ought more to be studied, than to prevent all ob- 
scurity in the expression ; for to have no meaning, is but one de- 
gree worse than to have a meaning that is not understood. Want 
of perspicuity from a wrong arrangement, belongs to the next branch. 
I shall here give a few examples where the obsciuity arises from a 
wrong choice of words ; and as this defect is too common in the or- 
dinary herd of writers, to make examples from them necessary, I 
confine myself to the most celebrated authors. 

Livy speaking of a rout after a battle, 

Kaltique in minA Mqfwe quam faga oppreaai obtnincati^ue. 

L. IV. sect. 4G. 

This author is frequently obscure, by expressing but part of hia 
thought, leaving it to be completed by his reader. His description 
et the sea-fight (1. xxviii, cap. 80) is extremely perplexed. 

TTnde tibl rBditnm atio wbUmins^ Pftr<» 

Rupere. Borac$f epod. ziii. 22. 

Qui persffipe cava testndine flevit amorem, 

iVb» elabora^m adpedem, Horacey epod. xiv. 11. 

Me fabnlosffi Vulture in Appulo, 
Altriois extra fimen ApuIiaB, 

Ludo. fatigatumquo eomno, 

Fronae nova paerum paltunbes 

Texere. Soraee, Carm. I. iii. ode 4. 

419. There may be a defect in perspicuity proceeding even from 
the slightest ambiguity in construction ; as where the period com- 
mences with a member conceived to be in the nominative case, 
which afterwards is found to be in the accusative. Example : "Some 
emotions more peculiarly connected with the fine arts^ I propose to 
handle in separate chapters."*' Better thus: ^^Some emotions more 
peculiarly connected with the fine arts are proposed to be handled 
m separate chapters.'* 

X add another error against perspicuity ; which I mention the 

* Elements of Criticiflm, vol. i. p. 48, Drat edition. 



417. Purposes answered by Rieecb.— One of the capital beantlM of Bpeecb.->In everj pe> 
rk>dt two taings to be regtrded.— Beanttea of langniige with respect to signJflcitloii : twa 
kinds. 

41S. Bale in regard to perqrfonitj. 
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rather because with some writera it passes for a beauty. It i» the 
giving different names to the same O'bject, mentioned oftener than 
once in the same period. Example : speaking of the English ad* 
venturers who first attenopted the conquest of Ireland, " and instead 
of reclaiming the natives from their uncultivated manners, they were 
gradually assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and degenerated 
from the customs of their own nation.'' From this mode of expres* 
sion, one would tliink the author meant to distinguish ihetLnciewt 
inhabitants from the natives ; and we cannot discover otherwise than 
from the sense, that these are only different ilHimes given to the same, 
object for the sake of variety. But persjiicuity ought never to be 
sacrificed to any other beauty, which leads me to think that thA 
passage may be improved as follows : **and degenerating from the 
customs of their own nation, they were gradually assimilated to the 
natives, instead of reclaiming them from tilieir uncultivated manners.'^ 

420. The next rule in order, because next in importance, is. That 
the language ought to correspond to the subject : heroic actions or 
sentiments require elevated language ; tender sentiments ought to 
be expressed in words soft and flowmg, and plain language void of 
ornament is adi^>ted to subjects grave and didactic. Language 
may be considered as the dress of thought ; and where the one is 
not suited to the other, we are sensible of incongruity, in the same 
manner as where a judge is dressed like a fop, or a peasant like &' 
man of quality. Where the impression made by the words resembles 
the impression made by the thought, the.^milar emotions mix sweelif 
in the mind, and double the pleasure (chapter ii. part iv.) ; but where 
the impressions made by the thought amd the words are dissimilap:^ 
the unnatural union they are forced into is disagreeable. 

421. This concordance between the thought and the words has 
been observed by every critic, and is so well understood as not to 
require any illustration. But there is a concordance of a peculiar 
kind, that has scarcely been touched in works of criticism, though 
it contributes to neatness of compositfion. It is what follows. In a 
thought of any extent, we commonly find some parts intimately united, 
some slightly, some disjointed, and some directly opposed to each 
other. To find these conjunctions and disjunctions imitated in the 
expression, is a beauty ; because such imitation makes the wdrds 
concordant with the sense. This doctrine may be illustrated by a 
familiar example. When we have occasion to mention the intimate 
connection that the soul hath with the body, the expression ought 
to be, the soul and body; because the particle the, relative to both, 
makes a connection in the expression, resembling in some degree 
the connection in the thought ; but when the soul is distinguished 



419. Ambignity in construction. Example.— Anotl er ertor against penplcnify. Cx* 
Itmpla. 

420. Next riilo for language.— The drees of tboaght—Iihpreeslon made by the worda uo 
the thought 
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from the body, it is better to aay th0 90ul and the body; because 
|,be disjuQotion iu the words resembles the disjunction in the 
thought. 

422. Two members of a thought connected by their relati<Mi to 
the same action, will naturally be expessed by two members of the 
period covemed by the same verb : m which case these, members 
in ofdeF to impro/e their oonn<kitk>m pugbt to be constructed in th« 
same manner. Tiiis beauty is so common among good writers, as 
U> ha¥e been littie attended to ; but the neglect of it is remarkably 
disagreeable. For example, ^* He did not mention Leonora, nor that 
her lither was dead." Better thus : ."He did not mention Leoiiora, 
iMHr her lather's death.'' 

Where two ideas are so connected as to require but a copulative, 
it is pleasant to find a connection in the words that express these 
ideas, were it even so slight as where both begin with the same 
letter: 

The peacock, in all his pride, does not dispJay half the oolor that appears in 
die garments of a British iady, when she it either dressed for a ball or a birth- 
day. JSpeeUttoTf No. 265, 

Bind not mydo^ of a steward rati away as he did, without making up his 
ioooonts, I had still been immened in sin and 8ea*eoal. Ibid. No. 5^. 

Hy life's companion, and my bosom-friend, 
One £uth, one imm^ (hm ftte ahall both attend. 

There is sensibly a defect in neatness when uniformity in this case 
is totally neglected ; witness the following example, where the con- 
struction of two members ooimeeted by a copulative is unnecessarily 
varied. 

For it is confidently reported, that two yonng gentlemen of real hopes, bright 
wit, and profound jadgment, who, upon a thorough exammation of oausea and 
•fibets, and by the mere foroe of natoral Abilities, without the least tineture of 
learning, have made a discovery that there was no God, and generotmly com' 
municaUng their thoughts for the good of the public, were some time ago, by 
. an unparalleled seyerity, and upon I know not what obsolete law, broke for 
biaiiphemy. (Sw^t ) [Better thua : ]— having made a discovery that there was 
no God, and having generously communicated their thoughts for the good of 
the public, were some time ago, &c. 

He had been guilty of a fault, far whieh his master would have put him to 
death, had he not found an opportunity to escape out of his hands, and jUd 
into the deserts of Numidia. Chwrdmny No. 189. 

If all the ends of the Bevolution are already obtained, it is not onl^ imper- 
tinent to argue for obtaining any of them, h\x\, factious dmgna might he impuied^ 
and the name of incendiary be applied with some color, perhaps, to any one 
who should persist in prasaug this point. 

Mutriation upon Pat ties ^ Dedication, 

421. A peculiar concordance of word and tbongbt— Example. 

' ffiS. Two members of a thought relating to the same action. Example.— Gonaeeted 
Idea^ expreflMd by words somowlwt related to each other.— Two members connected by 
eopuwtlye. Examples. 
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429. Next as to 6zaiB]deB of disjunction and opposition in the 
iMUts of the thought, imitated in the expression ; an imitation that 
IS disdn^shed by the name of antithesis. 

Speaking of Coriolanus soliciting the people to be made constd : 

With a proad heart he wore his hnmble weeds. — CMolamus. 

Had 70a rather Cesar were living, and die all slaves, than that CsBsar were 
dead, to live all firemen ? Julius Cauar, 

He hath oooPd my fHends and heated mine enemies. — Shaksptare. 

An artificial connection among the words, is undoubtedly a beauty 
when it represents any peculiar connection among the constituent 
parts of the thought ; but where there is no such connection, it is 
a positive deformity, as above observed, because it makes a discord- 
ance between the thought and expression. For tbe same reason 
we ought also to avoid every artificial opposition of words where 
there is none in the thought This last, termed verbal antithesis, is 
studied by low writers, because of a c^*tain degree of liveliness in 
it They do not consider how incongruous it is, in a grave compo- 
sition, to cheat the reader, and to make him expect a contrast in the 
thought, which upon examination is not found there. 

A Hght wife doth make a heavy husband. 

Merchant of Venice, 

Here is a studied opposition in the words, not only without any op- 
position in the sense, but even where there is a very intimate con- 
nection, that of cause and effect ; for it is the levity of the wife that 
torments the husband. 



Will maintain 



Upon his bad lif^ to make all this good. 

King Bichard II, Act I. 8c. 8. 

Lucetta. What, shall these i^a{>eiB lie like teU-tales here I 
Julia. If thou respect them, best to take them up. 
Lucetta. Nay, I was taken tip for laying them down. 

Ikoo Oentlemen of Verona, Act T. Se. 8. 

424. A fault directly c^posite to that last mentioned, is to con 
join artificially words that express ideas opposed to each other. 
This is a fault too gross to be in conmion practice ; and yet writers 
are guilty of it in some degree, when they conjoin by a copulative 
things transacted at different periods of time. Hence a want oi 
neatness in the following expression : 

The nobility too, whom the lung hud no means of retiuning by suitable offi> 
ces and preferments, had been seized with the general discontent, and unwarily 
threw themselves into the scale which began ah'eady too much to preponderate 

JHmory of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 250. 

In periods of this kind, it appears more neat to express the past time 
by the participle passive, thus : 

' 4n. Bxamples of dlnjnnotton and opposition In the par^ of the thought— Yerbtf 
•ntithMls where there is none in thought. Example. 
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The nobili^ having been seiied with ihe ffenerai discontent, unwarilj threw 
themselves, &o. (or) The nobility, who had been seized, 4ko., unwsrtlj threw 
themselves, &c. 

It is unpleasant to find even a negative and affinnative proposi- 
tion connected by a copulative : 

If it appear not plain, and prove untrue, 

Deadly divorce step between me and you. — Skdktpeare, 

In mirth and drollery it may have a good effect to connect ver- 
bally things that ai'e opposite to each other in the thought. Ex- 
ample : Henry IV., of France, introducing the Mareschal Biron to 
some of his friends, " Here, gentlemen,** says he, " is the Mareschal 
Birot, whom I freely present both to my friends and enemies." 

425. This rule of studying uniformity between the thought and 
expression, may be extended to the construction of sentences or 
periods. A sentence or period ought to express one entire thought 
or mental proposition ; and different thoughts ought to be separated 
in the expression by placing them in different sentences or periodai 
It is therefore offending against neatness, to crowd into one period 
entire thoughts requiring more than one ; which is joining in lan- 
guage things that are separated in reality. Of errors agamst this 
rule take the tbllowing examples : 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant ; also our bed is green. 

Bume, in the History of hi. own Tin.es, giving I.rd Sunderland', 
character, says. 

His own notions were always good ; but he was a man of great expense. ' 

I have seen a woman^s face break out in heats, as she has been talking agtunst 
4 great lord, whom she had never seen in her life; and indeed never knew a 
party-woman that kept her beauty for a twelvemonth. — Spectator^ No. 57. 

Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of Strada : 

I single him out among the modems, because he had the foolish presumption 
to censure Tacitus, and to write history himself; and your lordship will forgive 
this short excursion in honor of a favorite writer. 

Ltttert en History, vol. i. Let. Y. 

To crowd in a single member of a period different subjects, is still 
worse than to crowd them into one period. 

426. From conjunctions and distinctions in general, we proceed 
\o comparisons, which make one species of them, beginning with 
dmiles. And here, also, the intimate connection that words have 
with their meaning, requires that in describing two resembling ob- 
«cts, a resemblance in the two members of the period ought to be 
studied. To illustrate the rule in this case, I shall give various ex- 
amples of deviations from it ; beginning with resemblances expressed 
in words that have no resemblance. 

424. Ck>njo!niDg artificially words that txpress opposite ideas. Example.— -Negative^viA 
tfflnnative propoaltioDs. ^, . 

4S&. Bale for the distribution of thoof ht Yiolatfons of this role. 
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I hftvd obserred of late, tihA st^le of some gcMtisniiUtUr* very mndi to exceed 
that of any other prod%Hiiiana,-^l4Uer to ik^ Lord Migk Treaturtr* Swift. 

This, instead of studying the resemblance of words in a period that 
expresses a comparison, is going out of oneV road to avoid it. In* 
stead of productwnSy which resemble not- ministers great or small^ 
the proper word is writers or authors. 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on the one hand, they are as maoh 
.iable to flattery on the other. If they receive reproaches which are not due 
to them, they likewise receive praises which they do not deserve. — Spectator, 

Here the subject plainly demands uniformity in expression instead 
of variety ; and therefore it is submitted, whether the period would 
not do better in the followiog ma^Oier : 

If man of eminenoe be exposed to censure on the one hand^ they are as much 
exposed to flattery on the other. If they receive reproaches that are not due, 
they likewise receive praises that are not due. 

I cannot but fancy, however, that this imitation, which passes so currently 
with other ludgments^ must at some time or other have stuck a little with your 
lordship, (Shaftesbury.) [^tter thus :] I cannot but fancy, however, that this 
Imitation, which passes so currently with others, must at some time or other 
have stuck a little with your lordthip. 

They wisely prefer the aenerovs ^orts of good-wiU and affedion to the re- 
luctant compliances of suck as obev oy force. 

Remarks on the Mistory of EngUmd, letter v. Bolingbroke. 

Speaking of Shakspeare : ^ 

There may remun a suspicion that we overrate the neatness of his genius, 
toi the same manner as bodies appear more gigantic on account of their being 
disproportioned and misshapen.-~.£fM<orjr of &» Britain^ vol. i. p. 188. 

This is studying variety in a period where the beauty lies in uni* 
formity. Better thus : 

There may remain a suspicion that we overrate the greatness of his genius, 
in the same manner as wo overrate the greatness of bodies that are dispropor- 
tioned and misshapen. 

427. Next as to the length of the members that signify the re- 
sembling objects. To produce a resemblance between such mem- 
bers, they ought not only to be constructed in the same manner, 
but as nearly as possible be equal in length. By neglecting this 
circumstance, the following example is defective in neatness : 

As the performance of all other religious duties will not avail in the si^ht of 
God, without charity; so neither will the discharge of all other ministerial duties 
avail in the sight of men, without a faithful discharge of this princwal duty, 

JOisseriaiion upon Parties^ I>edication, 

In the following passage are accumulated all the errors that a 
period expressing a resemblance can well admit : 

Ministers are answerable for everything done to the prejudice of the consti* 
Intion, in the same proportion as the preservation of the constitution in its 
purity and vigor, or the perverting and weakening it, are of greater c snsequencf 
to the nation, than any ether instances of good or bad government. 

Dissertation upon ParHes^ Dedication^ 

tf6L Bale fbr deecrlbing resemXtUng objects. Examples of deviations. 

IS7. Bale for the lei^th of tbe BMmbers that slgniiy rasombltog objects. £ samplssb 
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428. Next of a comparkon where things are opposed to eaeh 
other. And tere it must be obvious, that if resemblance ought to 
be studied in the words which express two resembling objects, thoie 
is equal reason for studying opposition in the words which express 
contrasted objects. This nUe will be best illustrated by examples, of 
deviations from it : 

A friend exaggerates a man'a virtiies, an enemy inflamea his orimea. 

SpectatoTj No. 899* 

Here the opposition in the thought is neglected in the words, which 
at first view seem to import, that the friend and the enemy are 
employed in different matters, without any relation to each other, 
whether of resemblance or of opposition, and therefore the contrast 
or opposition will be better marked by exjx^essing the thought as 
follows : 

A friend exaggerates a man^s virtaes, an enemy his crimes. 
The following are examples of the same kind : 

Tlie wise man is hjappy when he gains his own approbation ; the fool when 
he recommends himseli to the applause of those aboat him,— Ibid, No. 78. 

Better : 

.The wi^e man is happy when ho gaioa his own approbation ; the fool when 
he gains that of others. 

429. We proceed to a rule of a different kind. During the course 
of a period, the scene ought to be continued without variation : the 
changing from porson to person, from subject to subject, or from 
person to subject, within the bounds of a single period, distracts the 
mind, and affords no time for a solid impression. I illustrate this 
rule by giving examples of deviations from it. 

Hook, in his Roman history, speaking of Eumenes, who had been 
beat to the ground with a stone, says. 

After a short time A« eame to idmself ; and the next day th^ pat him on 
board his ship, tokioh conveyed him first to Corinth, and thence to the island 
of JSgina. 

I give another example of a period which is unpleasant, even by 
a very slight deviation from the rule : 

That sort of instruction, whieh is aeqnired by incnlcating on important 
moral truth, &o. 

This expression includes two persons, one acquiring and one incul- 
cating ; and the scene is changed without necessity. To avoid this 
blemish, the thought may be expressed thus : 

That sort of instruction which is afforded by inculcating, &0, 

The bad effect of such change of person is renmrkable in the follow- 
ing passage : 

The Bfitonty daily harassed by omel inroads A-om the Picts, were forced to 
sail in the Saxons for their defence, who consequently reduced the greatest 

4iSa Oomparison wbfsrs things sra opposed 
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part of tbe island to tneir owh iK>wBr, drore the BritoiM into the mostiemott 
and mountainouB parts, and the resi of the ooun^^ in customs, religion, and 
language, became wholly Saxon. — Lettm' to ike Lord Eigh Treasurer, Swift. 

430. The present head, which relates to the choice of mfiterials, 
shall be closed with a rule concerning the use of copulatives. Lon- 
giQUs observes, that it animates a period to drop the copulatives ; 
and he gives ihe following example from Xenophon : 

Closing their shzelds together, they were pashed, they fought, they slew, 
they were slain. Treatise of the Sublime^ cap. xvi. 

The reason I take to be what follows. A continued sound, if not 
lend, tends to lay us adeep : an interrupted sound rouses and ani- 
mates by its repeated impulses. Thus feet composed of syllables, 
being pronoiutced with a sensible interval between each, make more 
lively impres^oDs than can be made by a continued sound. A peri- 
od of which the members are connected by copulatives, produceth an 
eflSact upon the mind approaching to that of a continued sound ; and 
therefoi^ the suppressing of copulatives must animate a description. 
It produces a different effect akin to that mentioned : the members 
of a period connected by proper copulatives, glide smoothly and 
gently along ; and are a proof of sedateness and leisui-e in the speak- 
er : on the other hand, one in the hurry of passion, neglecting cop- 
ulatives and other particles, expresses the principal image only ; and 
lor that reason, hurry or quick action is best expressed without cop- 
ulatives : 

Veni, vidi, vici. 



-Ite: 



Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. — JSneid^ Iv. 098. 

Qnis globus, eivis, caligine volvitur atra? 
Ferte citi ferrum, dete tela, scandite muros. 
Hostis adest, eja. jEmU^ ix. 87. 

431. It follows that a plurality of copulatives in the same period 
ought to be avoided ; for if the laying aside copulatives givesj^joe 
and liveliness, a redundancy of them must render the peri(^J|^fuid* 
I appeal to the following instance, though there are but t'^^opula- 
tives: 

Upon looking over the letters of my female correspondents, I find several 
from women complaining of jealons husbands ; and at the same time protest* 
ing their own innocenoe, and desiring my advice upon this occasion. 

Spectator, No. 170. 

I except the case where the words are intended to express the 
<X)ldness of the speaker ; for there the redundancy of copulatives is 
a beauty. 

IHning one day at an alderman's in the citj, Peter observed him expatiatinff 
after the manner of his brethren, in the praises of a sirloin of beef. ** Beef," 
■aid the sage magistrate, ** is the king of meat : Beef comprehends in it the 
quintessence of partridge, and quail, and venison, and pheasant, &nd plumb- 
padding, and custard." Tale of a Tub, sect. 4. 
■ 11 — ... . . ■ -* 

439. In a period the aoene sboald lot vary. 

480. BaleforuaeofoopaUtWefl.'-JSeinarkofliODginns. 
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And tHe author shows great delieacy of taste by YxryiDg the ec^ 
pression in the mouth of Feter, who is represented more animated: 

. ''Broid," says lia» '* dear brothensiB the staff of life, in which bread is oon- 
tained^ incktHve, the qaintessenoe of beef, mutton, veal, yenlson, partridges, 
plam-pudding, and castard.'^ 

Another case must also be excepted : copulatives have a good ef- 
fect where the intention is to give an impression of a great multi* 
ttide consisting of many divisions; for example, ^ The army was 
composed of Grecians, and Carians, and Lycians, and Pamphylians, 
and Phrygians." The reason is, that a leisurely survey, which ia 
expressed by the copulatives, makes the parts appear more numerous 
dian they would do by a hasty survey : in the latter case the army 
appears in one group ; in the former, we take as it were an accurate 
survey of each nation and of each division. (See Demetrius Pkn" 
lereus, Of Elocution, sect. 63.) 

432. We proceed to the second kind of beauty; which consiflte 
in a due arrangement of words or materials. This branch of the 
subject is no less nice than extensive ; and t despair of setting it in 
a Clear light^ except to those who are well acquainted with the gen* 
eral principles that govern the structure or composition of language. 

In a thought, generally speaking, there is at least one capital ob- 
ject considered as acting or as suffering. This object is expressed 
oy a substantive noun ; its action is expressed by an active verb ; 
and the thing affected by the action is expressed by another sub- 
stantive noun : its suffering or passive state is expressed by a passive 
verb ; and the thing that acts upon it, by a substantive noun. Be- 
sides these, which are the capital parts of a sentence or period, there 
are generally under-parts ; each of the substantives, as well as the 
verb, may be qualified : time, place, purpose, motive, means, instru- 
ment, and a thousand other circumstances, may be necessary to com- 
plete the thought And in what manner these several parts are 
connected in the expression, will appear from what follows. 

In a complete thought or mental proposition, all the members and 
parts are mutually related, some slightly, some intimately. To put 
such a thought in words, it is not sufficient that the component ideas 
be clearly expressed ; it is also necessary that all the relations coo* 
tained in the thought be expressed according to their different de- 
grees of intimacy. To annex a certain meaning to a certain sound 
or word, requires no art : the great nicety in all languages is, to ex- 
press the various relations that connect the parts of the thought 
Could we suppose this branch of language to be still a secret, it 
would puzzle, I am apt to think, the acutest grammarian to invent 
nil expeditious method : and yet, by the guidance merely of nature, 
the rude and illiterate have been led to a method so perfect, as to 

481. Bednndancy of copulatives in the rame period. Gases where it is proper. 

482. Due arrangement of words.— The capttai and nilder^parti of a sentence. — ^Memhtn 
nd parte of ^ coniipleti^ thought mutually related.— ^1^ great nioety in all langnagca. 
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yptHi not susceptible cf BajimproTement; and the next step ii 
Dur progress sfaall be to explain that method. 

433. Words that import a relation must be distiDguished from 
snoh as do not Substantives eommonly imply no relation ; such 
ks animal, mariy tree, river. Adjectives, verbs, and adverbs imply 
|i relation; the adjective ^ooe^ must relate to some beiug possessed 
of that quality ; the verb write is applied to some person who writes ; 
and the adverbs moderately, diligently, have plainly a i*^erenoe to 
some action which they modify. Wtien a relative word is intro* 
duced, it must be signified by the expression to what word it relates, 
without which the sense is not complete. For answering that pu]> 
pose, I observe in Greek and Latin two different methodsJi Adjeo** 
tives are declined as well as substantives ; and declensions serve to 
ascertain their connection ; If the word that expresses the subject be, 
for example, in the nominative case, so also must the word be that 
expresses its quality ; example, vir honu9. Again, verbs are related, 
on the one hand to the agent, and on the other to the subject upon 
Ivhich the action is exerted ; and a contrivance similar to that now 
mentioned, serves to express the double relation : the nominative 
case is appropriated to the agent, the accusative to the passive sub- 
ject ; and the verb is put in the &Bt, second, or third person tointi- 
tfiate the connection with the word that signifies the agent : exam* 
pies, Ego amo Tulliam; tn amas Semproniam; Brutus amat 
Portiam. The other method is by juxtaposition, which is neoessaiy 
tdth respect to such words only as are not declined ; adverbs, for 
example, articles, prepoiaitions, and conjunctions. In the fingliah 
language there are few declensions, and therefore juxtaposition is 
(Our chief resource : adjectives accompany their substantives ; an ad* 
Verb accompanies the word it qualifies ; and the verb occupies the 
biiddle place between the active and passive subjects to whidi it 
tjlsrees. 

434. It must be obvious that those terms which have nothing 
relative in their signification, cannot be connected in so easy a man- 
tier. When two substantives happen to be connected, as cause and 
efiect, as principal and accessory, or in any other manner, such con* 
nection cannot be expressed by contiguity solely ; for words must 
often in a period be placed together which are not thus related : 
the relation between substantives, therefore, cannot oth^wise be 
expressed but by particles denoting the relation. Latin indeed and 
Greek, by their declensions, go a certain length to express such 
relations without the aid of particles. The relation of property, for 
example, between Caesar and his horse, is expressed by putting the 
latter in the nominative case, the former in the genitive : equus 
CcBsaris ; the same is also expressed in English without the aid of 
A particle, CcBsar's horse. But in other instances, declensions not 
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bemg used in the English language, reh^ons of this kind are com* 
inonly expressed by prepontions. Examj^es : That wine came /roni 
Cyprus. He is going to Paris. The sun is below the horizon. 

This form of connecting by prepddtians is not. confined to sub* 
fetantiyes. Qualities, attributes, manjder of existing or acting, and 
all other circumstances may in the same manner be connected with 
the substances to which they relate. This is done artificially by 
converting the circumstance into a substantiYe ; in which condition 
it is qualified to be connected with the principal subject by a pi^)o- 
sition in the manner above described. For example, the adjective 
tnse being converted into the substantive wMonij gives opportunity 
for the Expression ^ a man of wisdom," instead of the more simple 
expression a tme man ; this variety in the expression enriches lan- 
guage. I observe, besides, that the using a preposition in this case 
is not always a matter of choice ; it is iijidispensable with respect to 
every circumstance that cannot be expressed by a single adjective or 
adverb. 

435. To pave the way for the rules of arrangement, one other 
preliminary is necessary ; which is, to explain the difference between 
a natural style and that where transposition or inversion prevails 
There are, it is true, no precise boundaries between them, for they 
run into each other like ue shades, of different colors. No person^ 
however, is at a loss to distinguish them in their extremes ; and it is 
necessary to make the distinction, because though some of the rules 
I shall have occasion to mention are common to both, yet each has 
rules peculiar to itself. In a natural style, relative words are by 
juxtaposition connected with those to which they relate, going before 
or after according to the peculiar genius of the language. Again, a 
circumstance connected by a preposition follows naturally the word 
with which it is connected. But this arrangement may be varied 
when a different order is more beautiful : a circumstance may be 
placed before the word with which it is connected by a preposition ; 
and may be inteijected even between a relative word and that to 
which it relates. When such hberties are frequently taken, the 
style becomes inverted or transposed.^ 

* fTbe imagination and the understanding are the powers of the mind that 
chieny influence the arrangement of words in sentences. The grammaticd 
order is dictated hy the understanding ; the inverted order resuB» fh>ro ths 
prevalenoe of the imagination. In the grammatical order of words it is required 
that the agent or nommative shall first make its appearance : the agent is suo- 
oeeded by the action, or the verb ; and the verb is followed by the object o» 
aoeosative, on which the action is exerted. The other parts of speech, oodbSbV 
ing of adjectives, &c., are intermixed with these capital parts, and are asso- 
ciated with them respectively, according as they are necessary to restrict or 
explain them. 

The inverted order is prompted by the imagination, a keen and sprightly 

484. The relation between sabstantives, bow expre8Bed.--QaaUties and attribateSy M* 
bow connected with the substanoes to which they relate. 

486. Difference between a natural and Inveitod style. The inverted sl^le and tiie Bit 
■ral explained in the Note. 




. 436* But as the liberty of inversiaa is a capital point m the ,pres-» 
ent subject, it will be necessary to examine it more narrowly, and in 
particular to trace the seveiBl degrees in which an inverted style 
recedes more and more from that which is natural. And first, as 
to the placing a circumstance before the word with which it is con- 
nected, I observe that it is the easiest of all inversion, even so easy 
as to be consistent with a style that is properly termed natural ; 
witness the following examples : 

In the unoerity of my heart, I profeis, Ae. 

By oar own ill management we are brought to so low an ebb of wealth and 
ereait, that, Ao, 

On Thursday mormng then waa little or nothing traiuaeted in Ch«ige- 
alley. 

At St. Bride^B oharch in Fleet-street, Mr. Woolston (who writ against the 
miraeles of oar Savioar), in the vrtmoet terrora of eonaeienee, made a publlo 
reoantation. 

The interjecting a circumstance between a rsUitive word and that 
to which it relates, is more properly termed inversion ; because, by 
a disjunction of words intimately connected, it recedes farther from 
a natural style. 

The degree of inversion depends gpoatly on the <Mrder in which 
the related words are placed : when a substantive occupies the first 
place, the idea it suggests must subsist in liie mind at least f<»r a 
moment, independent of the relative w<Mrds afterwards introduced ; 
and that moment may without difficulty be prolonged by inteijecting 
a circumstance between the substantive and its connections. Th£ 
liberty, therefore, however frequent, will scarce alone be sufficient to 
denominate a style inverted. The case is very different, where the 
word that occupies the. first place denotes a quality or an action.; ' 
for as these cannot be conceived without a subject, they cannot 
without great violence be separated from the subject that, follows ; 
and for that reason, every such separation, by means of an interjected 
drcumstance, belongs to an inverted style. 

To illustrate this doctrine, examples are necessary; and I shall 

fkoult}^, which attaches itself strongly to its objeets, and to those the most that 
affect it most forcibly. A sentence oonatriiotea aeoordingto the order dictated 
by this faculty, presents the object or accusative first, the agent or recipient 
i^ext, and the action or verb last. The other parts of speech are interwoven, as 
In the former case, with these capital words with whicn they are naturally oon- 
neoted. The reason of this, arraiupemeiit is, that the imagination attaohea itself 
pcincipally to the object, in an inferior degree to the subject or recipient, least 
of all to the action; and they are accordingly disposed agreeably to these de- 
grees of attachment. 

In the early periods of society, and even in the early part of life, we obaenKe 
the mind disposed to inversion, because in these times the imagination iamona 
vivid and active, and the powers of reason are more languid and ineffeetual. — 
Jiarfwi's Leet. 8.] 



4M. Several d^gijiaeB of deiMrtore horn a nataral style ; in the placing ofdi«irroiQftsBaak- 
<0b what the degree of inventon depends. Sxaidples. 
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beg^n with ihose where the word first introduced does not implr a 

relation. 

Nor Eve to iterate 

Her ibrmer tresptes lbar*<L 



^Hnnger and thSrat at onoe, 

Powerful persnaders, qaioken*d at the aoent 
Of that alluring iruit, ur^d me so keen. 

Moon that now meet^st the orient sunt now fliest 
With the fixM stars, f xM in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise. 

In the following examples, where the word first introduced iui* 
ports a relation, the disjunction will be found more violent : 

Of man^s first diaobedienoft, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loaa of Eden, till one greater man 
Bestore ua, and regain the Sliaeful seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse. 

-Upon the firm opacous globe 



Of this round world, whose nrst convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs inclosed 
From chaos imd th^ Inroad of darkness old, 
Satan alighted walks. 



-Ob a sudden open fly 



With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 
Th^ infernal doors. 



-Wherein remained. 



For what could else ? to our almighty foe 
Clear victory, to our part loss ana rout. 



Forth rush'^d, with whirlwind sound, 



The chariot of paternal Deity. 

437. Language would have no great power, were it confined to 
the natural order of ideas. I shall soon have opportunity to make 
it evident, that by inversion a thousand beauties may be compassed, 
which must be relinquished in a natural arrangement In the mean 
time, it ought not to escape observation, that the mind of man is 
happily so constituted as to relish inversion, though in one respect 
nnnatural ; and to relish it so much, as in many cases to admit a 
separation between words the most intimately connected. It can 
acaroe be said that inversion has any Umits ; though I may venture 
to pronounce, that the disjunction of articles, conjunctions, or prepo- 
sitions, from the words to which they belong, has very seldom a 
good e^ct. The following example with relation to a preposition, 
IS perhaps as tolerable as any of the kind : 

He would neither separate/rom, nor act agunst them. 

4Sn. Effect of InversioB npon Iftngnajire —Effect of separating article!, ooDjunotions, t|i4 
|ic«|>oaitl<Hi8, from the w<Hrds to which they belong. 
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486. I grre %oiice to the read^, thmt I am now readf to emter 
on the rules of arrangement : beginning with a natural style, aod 
proceeding gradually to what is the most inverted. And in ihe ar- 
rai^ment of a period, as well as in a right choice of words, the first 
and great object being perspicuity, the rule above laid down, that 
peispiouity ou§^t not to be sacrificed to any other beauty, holdi 
equally in bot£. Ambiguities occasioned by a wrong arrangement 
are of two sc^ls; one where the arrangement leads to a wrong sense, 
and one where the sense is left doubtful. The first, being more cul- 
pable^ shall take the lead, beginning with examples of words put in 
a wrong place. 

How much. th« imaffiiiation of Buoh a presence muat exalt % ffenius, we maj 
obaerye menly from the inflaence which aa ordinary presence Has over men. 

(jkarOfCUristici^ vol. i. p. 7. 

TliiB anvogemeiit leads to a wrong sense : the adrerb merely seems 
by its position to afiect the preceding word ; whereas it is intended 
to affect the following words, an ordimry presence; and therefore 
the arrangement ought to be thus : 

How rauob the !inyiTiationx)f sneh a presenoe mmt exalt a gieniiis, we may 
observe from the inmtenoe which an OTainary preaenoe merely has over mea* 
[Or better] — ^which even an ordinary presence has over men. 

The time of the election of a poet-Ianreat being now at hand, it may be proper 
to give some account of the rites and ceremonies anciendy used at that solem-^ 
nity, and orUy disoontinaed through the neglect and degeneiaoy of later tiim«t» 

Oiiardian. 

The term only is intended to qualify the noun de^^eneraeyy and not 
the participle dieeomtinned; and therefore the arraiigement ought 
to be as foUows : 

-and dSsoontinued through the neglect and degeneracy only of 



Jalair times. 

Sixtna the Fourth was, if I mistake not^ a great collector of books at least. 

ZfUers o» JBidori/^ yqU i, Lect. 6.— Bolingbroke. 

The expression here leads evidently to a witxng aense ; the adverb 
at leasts ought not to be connected with the substantive booksy but 
with coUectoTj thus : 

SIxtus the Fourth was a great oolleotor at least of books. 

Speaking of Loois JU.V. 

If he was not the greatest king, he was the best actor of majesty at leasl 
that ever lUled a throne.— /^i<2. Letter vii. 

Better thus: 

If he was not the greatest king, he was at least the best actor of majesty, dbo 

This arrangement removes the wrong sense occasHmed by the juxtft- 
poiition of mqfe»iy and at leaet, 

4S& Twt lorta of amMieiitty flwm a wft^amagMiiMiV Fin^ of weiik 
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* 439. Tlie ft>lk>wii^ eouuapleft are of a wrong wmogmnmA of 

I have oonfined m jnelf to those meUiods for the adTanoement of ptetf, wMich 
ire in the power of a prinoe limited like <MTit hy a atiiot exafokioD of the lava. 

A jPt<(fea/<ir ifU Ad9metmiiU e^JgiWfipik— Swift. 

The stnicture of this period leads to a meaning wUeh is not ^ 
author's, viz. power limited by a strict executioii of the laws. That 
wrong sense is removed by the following arrangement r 

I have oonfloed myself to those methoda fbr the advanoement of pie^t which» 
bj a Bdiot exeontion of the laws, are fu the power of a prince limited like oan. 

This, morning, when one of Lady lazard^s daoffhters was looking over some 
hoods and ribanos brotiglt b^ her tirewoman, with gpf<eat icare ana dMifeaoe, 
I employed no less in examining the box whieh contained them. 

Ouardkm, Ko. 4. 

The wnmg sense oooarioned by this airaagienieiity may be rnfUj pi^ 
rented by varying it thus : 

This mominff when, with great can and dfligenee, one of Xjidj'Iiiatfd^a 
daughters was looking over some hoods and ribands, Ao. 

A great atooa that I happeoed t^ Had after a long Mamh bf the aeaahorey 
Mrvea me lor ap anchor.-->&iitfiMr'« Hhtv^B^ part L ob^, viii, 

One would think that the search was confined to the seashore ; but 
as the meaning is, that the great stone was found by the B^tetKxe^ 
the period oiig^t to be amnged thus : 

A great stone, that, after a long searoh, I happened to find by the seashore, 
aervw me for aa aaohor* 

440. Next c^ a wioi^ anrangetnent wheM the aanse ia 1^ doabt* 
fill ; beginning, as in the former sort, with exampjea. dl wrong ar 
rangement oi words in a member. 

These forms of conversation b^f deyrtet multiplied and grew tronbleBOHie.^- 
Sppataitn'y No. 119. 

Here it is left doubtful whether liie modification by degrees relates 
io the preceding member op to what follows: it dK>i4d:be^ 

These forms of conversation multiplied by degrees. 

Nor does this fslse modesty expose ns onhf to such actions as are indJacreet, 
but very often to sooh aa are higbly «rimina(.— v^jpMta/or., Ho. 4S8. 

The ambiguity is removed by the following arraogement : 

'Ko<r doea this liUae modestj ai^oae ns to such, actions onlj as are india* 

creet, <&c. 

The empire of BleAiBoa is an island situated to tho northeast side of LiUipnt, 
from whence it is parted Oftly by a channel of 800 yards wide.— ^tdlJMr'f 
2K»M2f, part i. oh^>. v. 

The ambiguity may be removed thus : 

'■■' f^om whence it is parted by a chaasel of 800 yaids wide oaly. 
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Ik Ae Iblk^^g Qdtaihpks ttte ienae is left doabUftil bj ynong 
arrangement of members : 

The minister who g^ws less by his elevation^ Uie a UtUe ttaiu^ j^aoed on ^ 
mighi^jMAeUal^ will 2lw»yft have hU iealoiuj »^rong about him.'— x/Mierto<ia» 
up<m Tartiet. DtdiovUon. — ^Bolingbroke. 

Here, as iar ai esn be eiriliered ^kab the ami^ment, it is dcnibl' 
fiti whether the otjeet, mtroduced by way of simile, relates to what 
goes before or to what follows : the ambiguity is removed by the 
following arrangement : 

The minister, who, like a lM;tie fitatae pUoed on a B^^y pedestal, grows lest 
by his elevation* will always, &o. 

• 

Sinoe this is too much to ask of freemen, nay of slaves, if hit expectation Ik 
not (MMwtred^ shall he form a lasting division npon such transient motives ?— 

Better thus : 

SiAee this is teo nncb to ask of ftieemeQ, na(f of sia^ras, shall he, if h!a ex^ 
peetations be not answered, form-, ^. . . 

Speaking of the supefstitioiis priustioe of locking up the room whei^ 
a person of dialAQetion dies : 

The knight, seeing his babitat^n redueed to so -imall a oompAss, and him- 
self in a manner smit out of his own boase, nfwti tft^ dwtk cf nit mc^^ 
ordered all the axMU-tments to be flong Q(>ea, and esForoised by his- ohaphun.— r 
<§wcfti<or, No, 110. 

Better thus : 

The kpigfat, ieeifcig his hubitaitioQ redaeed to (lo small % eompsBs, and him- 
self in a manner shut out of his own hoase^ ordered, npon the death of lUs 
mother, all the apartments to be flung open. 

Speaking of some indecencies in cpnyersation : 

As it is impossible for such an irrational way of conversation to last long 
among a people that make any {>rofb6sion of reH^ion, or show of modesty, 
if me oountrff gentlemen get ifUo tt, they will certamly be left in the lurch. — 
PfedUitofi Ko. 11*. 

The ambiguity vanishes in the following acrangement : 

■ ■ ■ the oountry gentlemen, if they get Into it, will oertalnly be left 

in^lurehk 

Speaking of a discovery ih natural philosophy, that color is not 
s quality of matter : 

As this is a truth which has been proved incontestably by many modern phi: 




-^SJMCtatar^ No. 418. 

Better thus : 

As this is a truth, ^bc, the English reader, if he would see the notion ex- 
phdbed at large, may find it, &c. 

A woman ieidotn iasits advice belbre siw faaa b««glit her wcdding-dotliea. 
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When Bfae htm mftde her own- ckoU»,/or /armU aaUl pIia ieuds « «mf$ ^din 
to her fHendu.— JWi. No. 475. 

Belter thus : 

— — she sends, for ibnn^s sake, a «wi^^ i^dire to her fHends. 

And since it is necesssiy that there shoald be a perpetual ictercourse of bay- 
in^ and selling, and dealing upon credit^ wkere/raud u ptrm i tt t d m' o0fifM««^ 
or hath no law to punish it^ the honest dealer is always undone, and the knave 
gets the advantage. — OidUver'M TrauiU, part i. chap. vi. 

Better thus : 

And since it is necessary that there should be a peipetual intercourse of 
laying and sellinj^, and deeding npon cro^fit, the honest dealer, where fraud is 
permitted or connived at, or hath no law to punish it, is always undone, and 
the knave gets the advantage. 

441. From these examples, the following observation will occur, 
that a circumstance ought never to be placed between two capital 
members of a period ; for by such situation it must always be 
doubtful, as far as we gather from the arrangement, to which of the 
two members it belongs : where it is interjected, as it ought to be, 
between parts of the member to which it belongs, the ambiguitj is 
removed, and the capital members are kept distinct, which is a great 
beauty in composition. In general, to preeerve members distinct 
that signifv things distinguished in tbe thought, the best method is, 
to place nrst in the consequent member, some word that cannot 
connect with what precedes it 

If it shall be thought, that the objections here are too scrupulous, 
and that the defect of perspicuity is easily supplied by accmn^te 
punctuation ; the answer is, That punctuation may remove an ambi- 
guity, but will never produce that peculiar beauty which is per- 
ceived when the sense comes out clearly and distinctly by means of 
It happy arrangement 

442. A rule deservedly occupying the second place, is. That 
words expressing things connected m the thought, ought to be 
ilaced as near together as possible. This rule i^ derived immediately 
Tom human nature, prone in eveiy instance to place together things 

in any maon^ connected (see chapter i.) : where things are arranged 
according to their connections, we have a sense of order : other- 
wise we have a sense of disorder, as of things placed by chance : 
and we naturally place words in the same order m whidi we would 
place the things they signify. The bad effect of a violent separa- 
tion of words or members thus intimately connected will appear 
from the following examples : 

For the Enfflish are naturally fkncifal^ and very often disposed, by that 
gloominesa and melanchol)[ of temper which is so frequent in our nation, to 
many wild notions and visions, to which others are not so liable. 

SpeetatoTy No. 419. 

440. Where thus the sense is left donbtftil. Examples. 

«4L Where a ca|)iftal dK^mmtanee sbottkl rot be placed. The bMl inettiod. 
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Here ihe verb or assertion is, by a pretty long circumstanoey no 
lently separated from the subject to which* it refers : this makes a 
harsn arrangement ; the less excusable that the fault is easily ]»0* 
vented by placing the droumstances before the verb, after the fol- 
lowing manner : 

For the English are natarally fimoifiil, and, by that gloominess and melan- 
oholy of temper which is so frequent in oar nation, are often disposed to many 
iriid notions, Ac, 

For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, knonv 
to what use his works may, some time or other, be applied, Ac 

Sptoiaior, No. SS. 
Better thus : 

For as, in the ordinary fiite and vicissitude of things, no mortal author knowa 
to what use, some time or other, his works may be applied, Ao. 

From whence we may date likewise the rlvalship of the house of France, for 
ve may reekon that of Valois and that of Bonrboa as one npon this ocoMdoo, 
and the house of Austria that continues at this day, and has ott cost so muoh 
blood and so much treasure in the course of it. 

LeUtrt 01^ History y vol. i. let. vx.^Bolingbrok*, 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, whatever 
It might be in the Abbot of 6t. Beal's, which was Savoy, I think ; or in Pern, 
under the Incus, where GarcUasso de la Vega says it was lawful for none but 
the nobility to study — ^for men of all degrees to instruct themselves, in those 
ttfEurs wherein they may be actors, or judges of those who act, or controllers of 
(hose that judge.— ii^. let v. 

If Scipio, who was naturally given to women, for which anecdote we have, if 
[ miBtase not, the authority of Poly bins, as well as some verses of Nevius, 

Preserved by Anlus Gellius, had been eaucated by Olympias at the court of 
'hilip, it is improbable that he would have restored the beautiful Spaniard. 

Una, let ill. 

If any one have a curiosity for more specimens of this kind, they 
will be found without number in the works of the same author. 

443. A pronoun, which saves the naming a person or thing a 
second time, ought to be placed as near as possible to the name of 
that person or thing. This is a branch of the foregoing rule ; and 
with the reason there given another concurs, viz., 'That if other ideas 
intervene, it is difficult to recall the person or thing by referenoe : 

If I bad leave to print the Latin letters transmitted to me from foreign parte, 
they would fill a volume, and be a full defence against all that Mr. Partridge or 
his accomplices of the Portugal inquisition, will be ever able to object ; 10A0, by 
the way, are the only enemies my predictions have ever met with at home or 
abroad. 

Better thus : 

and be a fhll defence against all that can be objected by Mr. 
Partridge, or his accomplices of the Portugal inquisition ; who, by the way, 
are, &c. 

Thme being a round million of creatures in homan figure, throughout this 
kingdom, vjhme whole subsistence, <&c. — A Modest Propotal^ dbc. Swift 

• 4191 BMond rale ; relstiiig to words taipwMlng things eoimMtod In thought The tels 
•f tlds rule. J&zamples of s violation of thlB rule. 
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Bitter: 

There being throughout this Icingdom a round million of creatures in lutinaM 
flgnre^ whose wfa<^e ettbaiatMiee, Ao. 

Tom is a lively impndent down, and has wit enongh to have made him a 
pleasant companion, had it been polished and rectified bj good mannen. 

GvardUM, No. 1^2. 

pMDif 

knowiB^liil 




The arrangement here leads to a wrong aense, as if the ground wete 
taken up, not the paper. — ^Better thus : 

It is the cQstom of the MahometanS| if the^ see upon the groond any printed 
or written paper, to take it np, &q, 

444. The following rule depends on the oommunioation of eno- 
tions to related objects, a principle in human natm« that hath an 
extensive operation; and we find this operation even where the 
objects are not otherwise related than hj juxtaposition of the words 
that express them. Hence, to elevate or depress an object, one 
method is, to join it in the exp'esfflon with another that is naturally 
high or low : witness the following speech of Euntenes to the Roman 
Senate : 

Causam veniendi sibi Somam fnisse, prttter onplditatem viaendi d^m jfremi* 
netgue^ quorum benefioio in ea fortuna esset, snpra quam ne optare qnidem 
asderet, etiam at coram moueret senatnm nt rerael conatus obviam iret. 

Xi«y, 1. luii. capw jd. 

To join the Romans wiUi Ae gods in the same enunciation, is an 
artful stroke of flattery, because it tacitly puts them on a level. Or 
the other hand, the degrading or vilifying an object, is done suo6ess- 
fuUy by ranking it with one that is really low : 

% hope to have this entertainment in a readiness for the next winter ; ai.d 
doubt not but it will please more than the opera or pupp6t-«bow. 

JSpe§uatfr, No. S&. 

Manifold have beei^ the judgments which Heaven from time to time, ibr 
the chastisement of a sinful people, has inflicted upon whole natimis. For 
when the degeneracy becomes common, 'tis but just the punishment should be 
general. Of this kind, in our own unrortunate country, was that deetmoiive 
pestilence, whose raortelity was so iktal as to sweep away, if Sir William Petty 
may be believed, five milUons of Christian souls, besides women and Jews. 

G9d*$ Sevtnge agmnti Pwwinff. Arbnthnot. 

Such also was that dreadftal conflagration ensuing in this fimious metropolis 
of London, which consumed, according to the computation of Sir Samnei 
Moreland, 100,000 houses, not to mention ohurehes and stables. — Ibid, 

But on condition it might pass into a law, I would gladly exempt both law- 
yen of fdl ves, subiUtem and field-officers, young heirs, dancing-masters, pick 
pockets, and players.— ^n U^€UUbU Stkmm topttj^ ike PubUe DebL Swift. 

» ■ ■ ■ ■■ » , ■ » 

448. The proper place for the pronoaa. 

414. Bule depeading o» the eoauaualeattoa ef etnctloEi te nlirted ol||Mla— Hl»w to 

elevate or depress sa object. 



Sooner let earth, air, sea, to ohaoe full, 
Men, monkeys, lap-aogs, parrots, perish all. 

443. Circumstances in a period resemble small stones in a build* 
ing, employed to fill up vaouitieB among those of a larger size. In 
the arrangement of a period, suoh underparts crowded together makft 
a poor figure, and never are graceful but when interspersed among 
the capital parts. I illustrate this rule by the following example : 

It is likewise urged that there are, by compatation, in this kingdom, sbovt 
10,000 parsons, whose revenues, added to those of my lords the bisliope, 
would suffice to maintain, Ae. 

Ar^fneni ogamtA dbtiU$hing ChriHuuMy. Swifl* 

Here two circumstances, ▼!&, 6y eompuiationy and in this hingdmny 
are crowded together unnecessarily : they make a better appearance 
separated in the following manner : 

It is likewise urged that in this kingdom there are, by computation, abovb 
10,000 parsons, &c. 

If there be room for a choice, the sooner a circumstance is intro- 
duced the better ; because drcumstances are proper for that oooK 
ness of mind with which we begin a period as well as a volume : in 
the progress, the mind warms, and has a greater relish for "matters 
of importance. When a circumstance is placed at the beginning of 
the period, or near the beginning, the transition from it to the prin- 
cipal subject is agreeable : it is like ascending or going upwaixL 
On the other hand, to place it late in the peric^ has a bad efiect ; 
for after being engaged in the principal subject, one is with reluc- 
tance brought down to give attention to a circumstance. Hence 
evidently the preference of the following arrangement. 

Whether in any country a 6h(4oa altogether unexceptionable has been mad«, 
seems doubtful. 

Before this other, 

Whether a choice altogether Udexoeptionable has in any oonntry beett 
made, dkc. 

For this reason the following period is exceptionable in point of 
arrangement : 

I have considered fbrmerly, with a good deal of attention, the subject upon 
which yoxi command me to oommunicate my thoughts to you. — jBoUnf^>rokt 6* 
tJU Study qfBigtory^ Letter I. 

Which, with a slight alteration, may be improved thus : 

I have formerly, with a good deal of attention, considered the subject, Jkc. 

6wifl, speaking of a virtuous and learned education : 

And although they may be, and too often are drawn, by the temptations or 
youth, and the opoortumties of a large fortune, into some irregularities, wh«n 
they eome forward into ihs great world; it is ever with reluctance and oom« 
ponetion of mind, because their bios to virtue still contin les. — The InMige 
NA. 9. 



SM Butrrr or jAsmuJMm. 

Bettor: 

And altfaoof by iaAm they eonu/orward into tke grtai w>rid, they taay be, and 
too often, Ae, 

The bad effect of placiii|^ « oircumitaiioe last or lato in & period, 
frill appear from the following examples : 

I/et us endeavor to establish to ourselves an interest in him who holds the 
reins of the whole creation in his hand.— »^p«0tetf9r, No. 12, 

Better tlius : 

Let ns endeavor to establish to ourselves an interest in him, who, in his haud, 
holds the reins of the whole creation. 

Virgil, who has east the whole system of Platonie pbiloaophy, so far aa it re- 
lates to the soul of man, into beaatifUl aUe|roriea, m M< mM book qfhu jSmUL^ 
gives us the pumshment, &c. — Speetalar^ ao, 90. 

Better thus : 

Viigil, who, in the sixth book of his ^neid, lias osst, Ao. 

And Philip the Fourth was obliged at last to conclude a peace on terms re- 
pugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, to the interest of Spfun, and 
to that of all Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty .—2e<^« on Sistory^ vol. L let. vL 
JMinghroh$, 

Bettor thus : 

And at last in the Pyrenean treaty, Phflip Hie Fourth was obliged to con- 
dnde % peace, d^. 

446. In arranging a period, it is of importance to determine in 
what j)art of it a word makes the greatest figure ; whether at the 
beginning, during the course, or at the close. The breaking silence 
rouses the attention, and prepares for a deep impression at the be- 
ginning : the beginning, however, must yield to the close ; which 
being succeeded by a pause, affords time for a word to make its 
deepest impression. Hence the following rule. That to give the 
utmost force to a period, it ought if possible to be closed with that 
word which makes the greatest figure. The opportunity of a patne 
should not be thrown away upon aooeasories, but reserved for the 
principal object, in order that it may make a full impression ; which 
18 an additional reason against dosipg a period with a circumstance. 
There are however periods that admit not such a structure ; and in 
that case, the capital word ought, if possible, to be placed in the 
front, vhich next to the close is the most advantageous for making 
an impression. Hence, in directing our discourse to a man of figure, 
we ought to begin with his name ; and one will be sensible of w 
degradation, when this rule is neglected, as it frequently is for tho 
fiaba of verse. I give the following eicamples : 



4Ak OlrcamBtsnoes, how to 1>« disposed of lEzsmple. The best pIsa for tiiem. Tnm, 
tftivD Ihna it to the prlnolpal sabjoi^ agrtesble. EnrnplSi 
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Intog«r Tlt0, tMelevli%ii« pwiiBy 
Kon eget Mauri jaoalil, neque «roa, 
Keo venenatis gravidA sagittis, 

Fnsee, pharetri. Bor^. Oarm, 1. i. ode SI* 

Ja oraina Bieu, oher Abaer, ot n'pX point d^autre crainto. 

in these examples, the name of the peraoa addressed to, makes a 
mean figure, being like a circumstance slipt into a comer. Thaf 
this criticism is well founded, we need no further proof than Addi- 
son's translation of the last example : 

Abner ! I fear my God, and I f»ar none but him. 

Ouardiany No. 117. 

* 

father, what intends thy hand, she cried, 
Against thy only son ? What fhrr, O son, 
Poasesees thee to bend that mortil dart 
Againat tliy fatber^a bead ! 

ParadUe Logt, book ii. 1. 727. 

Every one must be sensible of a dignity in the invocation at the 
beginning, whi<di is not attained by that in the middle. I mean 
not, however, to censure this passage : on the contrary, it i^^am 
beautiful, by distinguishing the respeet that is due to a &ther firoo 
that which is due to a son. 

447. The snbetanoe of what is said in this and the foregoing seo^ 
laon, upon the method of arranging words in a period, so as to make 
Hie deepest impression with respect to sound as well as signification, 
is comprehended in the following obaervaticn : That order of words 
in a period will alwa]^ be the most agreeable, where, without ob- 
scuring the sense, the most important images, the most sonorous 
words, and the longest members, bring up the rear. 

Hitherto of arranging single words, single members, and single 
drcumstances. But the enumeraticn of many particulars in ue 
same period is often necessary ; and the question is. In what order 
they should be placed ? It does not seem easy, at first view, to 
bring a subject apparently so loose under any general rule ; but 
luckily, reflecting upon what is said in the first chapter about order, 
we find rules laid down to our hand, frhich leave us no task but 
that of applying them to the jH'esent question. And, first, with 
respect to tne enumerating particulars of equal rank, it is laid down 
in the place quoted, that as there is no cause for preferring any one 
before the rest, it is indifierent to the mind in what order they be 
viewed. And it is only necessaiy to be added here, that for the sam6 
reason, it is indiflS»rent in what order they be named. 2dly, If a 
number of objects of the same kind, differing only in size, are to be 
ranged along a straight line, the most agreeable order to the eye is 
that of an increasing series. In surveying a number of such ob- 
i»— .i— PI ■ ■ " I .1 ..- 

4ML How to fldve the utmost jbrc« to s perlod.^Tho eeeond best place for the eapltri 
verd.— How to oegin a discourse to s person of conseqaenoe. 



jects, beginning at the ieftst; mtA proceeding to tfreater and greatei^ 
the mind swells gradnallj'with the Bucceasite objects, and in its pro* 
grass has a tery sensible pleasure. Precisely for the same reason, 
words expressive of such oMects ought to be placed in the same 
order. The beauty of this figure, which may be termed a climax 
tn sense, has escaped Lord Boliogbroke in the fint member of tM 
following period : 

Let bnt one great, brave, di8!n.X)re8ted, aetiv« miin arise, and he wm bete^ 
ceived, followed, and almost adored. 

The following arrangement has seniiUy a beitw effeet : 

Let but one brave, great, active, disinterested man arise, Ac. 

Whether the same rule ought to be followed in enumerating men 
of different ranks, eeems <^btfi]l : on the one hand, a nunober of 
persoBfi presented to the eye in form of an increasing series, is un- 
doubtedly the most agreeable order : on the other hand, in every 
list of names, we set we person of tiie greatest dignity at the ion, 
and descend gradually dirough his inferiors. Where the purpose le 
to honor the persons named according to their rank, the latter order 
ought to be followed ; but every one who regards himself only, or 
his reader, will choose the former order. 3dly, As the sense of order £• 
rects the eye to descend from the principal to its greatesi accessoiy, and 
from the whole to its greatest part, and in the same order through aH 
the parts and accessories till we arrive at the minutest ; the same order 
ought to be followed in^the envmenitioB of sooh particttlats. 

448. When force and livelinese of eocpresnon are demanded, th0 
rale is, to suspend the thought as long as possible, and to bring it 
out full and entire at the close ; whidi cannot be done but by io- 
verting the natural arrangement By introducing a word or member 
before its time, curiosity is raised about what is to follow ; and it is 
ameable to have our curiosity gratified at the oloee of the period * 
the pleasure we feel resembles that of seeing a stroke exerted upon 
a body by the whole €<^leetod force of the aoent On the ouier 
hand, where a period is so oonstruoted as to Mmit more than one 
complete close in the sense, the curiosity of the reader is exhausted 
at the first close, and what follows i^pears languid or superfluous : 
his disappointment contributes also to that appearance, when be 
finds, contrary to expectation, that the period is not. yet finished. 
Oioero, and after him Quimti^, recommend the. verb to the last 
place. This method evid^tly tends to suspend til^e sense till the 
cl6se of the period ; for without the verb t^e sense cannot be com- 
plete ; and when the verb happens to be the capital ^ord, which it 
n-equently is, it ought at any rate to be the last^ according to a^- 

MBM^ — * 

447 Tho best order of words in a period.— Bale for emimeraang particnlara of equal 
rank in a period.— 2d, Where they differ in size.— Order when ennmerating n«B •! 
'diflitrent ruiks.— Sd, What tbe Miwe of ordar diravtm 
opersfelon. 
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of&er rule, above kid down. I prooeed m usual to illuatnito this 
rale by examptes. The following period ia placed in its natural order. 

Were instniction an essential circnmstance in epic poetry, I doubt whether 
ft tii^e instance ooald be given of this species of oompoaition, in any langange. 

The period tbius arranged admits a full close upon the word compo- 
dtum; after which it goes on languidly, and closes without force. 
This blemish will be avoided by the following arrangement: 

Were inntraction an essential dronmstanoe in epic poetr^r, t donbt whetbisri 
in any langaage^ a single iiMtanoe could b^ given of this species of composition. 

Sonae of oar most eminent divines have made nse of this Flatonio notioiiy 
as ftr as it regards the subsititence of our passions alter death, with great beantyi 
and fltrsQgth of reaao^.— t^paeta/or, No. 90. 

Better thus : 

Some of our most eminent divines have, with great beauty and strength of 

naaon, made use <^ihis Flatonio notion, Ac. 

X' 

Men of the best sense have been touched more or lees with these groundless 

horrors and presages of futurity, upon surveying the moi^t indifferent works 

of nature. — Ihid, No. 505. 

Better, 

• Upon snrveyiog' th«. most indjiBsreiit worica of xiatai«» men of the best 
•MiM,4lcc. 

r 

0be soon informed him of the place he was in, which, notwithstanding all 
its horrors, appeared to him more sweet than the bower of Mahomet, in the 
company of his Bal8ora.-~^i^ttfrd<aii, No. liS7« 

Better, 

She soon, <feo., appeaced to him, in the company of his Balsora, more 
sweet, &c, 

7he emperor was so intent on the establishment of his absolute power in 
Hungary, that he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin fur tho 
Mke of it,-r-jAtt0r4 0» Hift^rjf^ voL i. ]#t» vli* BoUngbroke. 

Belter, 

that for the sake of it he exposed the empire doubly to desolation and 
min. 

None of the rules for the composition of periods are more liabid 
to be abused, than those last mentioned ; witness many Latin writers, 
among the modems especially, whose style, by inversions too violent, 
is rendered harsh and obscure. Suspension of the thought till the 
ciose of the period, ought never to be preferred before perspicuity. 
Neither ought such suspension to be attempted in a long period ; 
because in that case the mind is bewildered amidst a profusion of 
words : a traveller, while he is puzzled about the road, relishes not 
the finest prospect : 

■II' ' II III. ■■■-I , .III.! I III! ■■■ .1 III. I .1. ■ . II. . 11 I II » 
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908 BB^vtT or LurovAoa. 

M the rich preMOii whiob iurt-jw^ot had gvrw Um at Darting^ keepiaf 
only some Median hones, in order to propagate the breed of them in Perslsi 
he dbtribnted among his fKends whom he 1^ at the ooart of Eebatana. 

Travd$ of Oynu, Book i. 

440. The foregoing rules oonoem the arraocement of a sbgle 
period : I add one rule more concerning the distribution of a dis- 
course into different periods. A short period is lively And fiimiliar : 
a long period, requiring more attention, makes an impression grave 
and solemn. In general, a writer ought to study a mixture of \otg 
and short periods, which prevent an irksome uniformity, and enter- 
tain the mind with a variety of impresnons. In particular, long, 
periods ought to be avoided tUl the reader's attention be thoroughly 
engaged ; and therelbre a disoourse, especially of the fiimiliar kind, 
ought never to be introduced with a long period. For that reason the 
commencement of a letter to a very young lady on her marriage ia 
&ulty : 

Madam, the hnnj and impertinanco of feosivinff snd paying visits on ao> 
count of your mamage, being now over, voa are Xeginnmg to ekiter into a 
oonrse of life, where yoa will want much aavieo to divert yon ftom falling kito 
many errors, fopperies, and foUxes, to which yoar sex is Bvibj/tt^^^SiffifL 

See another example sUU more £Eiulty, in the commencement of 
Cicero's oration. Fro Arckia Poeta. 

450. Before pxxseeditig farther, it may be propor to review the 
rules laid down in this and the preceding section, in order to make 
some general obaervationa. That order of the words and members 
of a period is justly termed natural, which conesponds, to the natural 
order of the ideas that compose the thought. The tendency of many 
of the foregoing rules is to substitute an artificial arrangement in 
order to catoh some beauty either of sound or meaning for which 
there is no place in the natural order. But seldom it happens, that 
in the same period there is place foa: a plurality of these rules : if 
one beauty can be retained, another most be relinquiahed ; and the 
only question is. Which ought to be preferred f This question can- 
not be resolved by any general rule : if the natural order be not 
relished, a few trials will discover that artificial order which has the 
best effect ; and this exercise, supported by a good taste, will in 
time make the choice easy. All that can be said in general is, that 
in making a choice, sound ought to yield to signification. 

The transposing wordjB and members out of their natural order, 
so remarkable in the learned languages, has been the subject of 
much speculation.* It is agreed on all hands, that such transpoai- 

* [The very great difference of the genins of the anient and modem lao^ 
gnages in this respect has been thus iilostrated by Prof. Barron, Lect lU^ : 

^* Suppose an English historian were to address his readers, in the introdao- 
tion or a work from which he expected high literaiy fame, in the following 
style : — *■ All men who themselves wish to exceed the inferior animals, by ev- 
ery effort to endeavor ought,' he would find himself disappointed ; as few read- 

^— ^ I ^^^,^^ I .^ ■■■■■■ , , , , , , , , ■ ■»■ ■ ■ ■ —l-M^ 
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^n or inyersiiMi bestows upon a period a rery sensible degree of 
force and eleration ; and yet wrHers seem to be at a loss how to ao» 
ooiint for this effect. Cerceau ascribes so mnch power to inTenioii^ 
as to make it the charaeteristic of French yerse, and the single dr» 
camstance which in that language distinguishes verse from prose: 
and yet he pretrads not to say, that it bath any other effect but to 
raise surprise ; he must mean curiosity, which is done by smqwui^ 
ing the thought during the period, asA bringing it out entire at the 
close. This mdeed is one effect of inversion ; but neither ita sole 
^ect, nor even that which is the most remarkable, as is made evi 
dent above. But waiving censure, which is not an agreeable task, 1 
enter into the matter; and be^n with observing, that if conformity 
between words and their meanmg be agroeable, it must of course be 
agreeable to find the- same order or anangement in both. Henoa 
the beauty of a plain or natural style, where the order of the worda 
oorre^nds jneeisely to the order of the ideas. Nor is this the tin- 
^ beauty en a natunil style: it ia also agreeable by its simplicity 
and perspicuity. This observation throws light upon the subject 
for if a natural st]^ be in itself- agrseable, a transposed style cannoi 
be so; and therefore its affreeabkness must arise from admitting 
Aome positive beauty that is excluded in a natural style. To be 
confirmed in this opinion, we need but reflect upon some of the fore- 
going mles, which make it evident, that language by means of in- 
version, is susceptible of many beauties diat are totally excluded in 
a natural arrangement From these premises it clearly follows, that 
inversion ought not to be indulged, unless in order to reach some 
beauty superior to those of a natoal style. It may with great cer- 
tainty be pronounced, that every inversion which is not governed by 
this rule, will appear hanh and strained, and be disrelished by every 
one of taste. Hence the beauty of inversion when happily conduct* 
ed ; the beauty, not of an end, but of means, as furnishing opporto* 
nity for numberless ornaments that find no place in a natural style: 
hence the force, the elevation, the harmony, the cadence, of soma 
compositions : hence the manifold beauties of the Greek and Roman 
tongues, of which living languages afford but fiiint imitations. 

[**If we attend to the histo^ d our own language/' says Fro£ 
Barron, ^ we may discover a strong disposition in some of our prose 



WN, I believe, unless to indulge a little mirth, would be indaoed to prooeed 
fiuiher than the first sentenoe ; ^et a Boman historian could express these 
ideas in that very arrangement with full energy and propriety : ' Omnes ho- 
mines, qui sese student prestare cseteris animaTiDus, snmma ope niti decet* 

^ litUe lest surprising and uncouth would be the following exordium on a 
similar occasion : * Whether I shall execute a work of merit, if, from the build^* 
ing of the city, the ailairs of the people of Borne I shall relate, neither suffi- 
ciently know 1, nor if I knew declare durst I.* The reader perhaps would not 
suspect such language to be a literal translation of the first sentence of the 
most finished historical production of antiquity, which runs thus in the elegant 
diction of livy : ' Faoturuane sum opene preUum si a primordio urbis, res po* 
piUi Somani peiscripserim; nee satis scio, uec, si scirem, dicere auaim.* '*] 



%irii0ni, to accommodate its anraogemeiit to that of thie laogoagea d 
()t»6ce and Borne. But, in excouliiig the design, they disfigured 
Qor language iu every respect. They Xatiniaed our words and out 
tecminations. They introduoed iuvendooa ao violent, as to raider 
the sense often obscure, in some casea uniatelligifole ; and they ex- 
landed their periods to a length whidi extinguished every ^ark of 
patience in the reader. Hobbea, Claiendon, and even Milton in hia 
woae writings, afford numberlaas instancea (xf this bad taste ; and it 
la reraarkBible, that it prevailed chidly during the latter part of the 
seveirteentii century. In the beginmng of that century, and in the 
4nd of the preceding one, during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
James L, the purity of the English language, and a correct taste in 
writing it^ were perhaps farther advanced, Mk in England and Scot- 
kmd, than in iJbe suooeeding period. The works of Shakspeare 
Hooker, Melvil, and the trwlatKHi of the Bible^ haiva scarcely beei: 
eqbaUed for good style, by any produetieoB of the seveid»enth oen^ 
twy ; and, in point of gfaaunatical comotnefla, have not yet been 
often surpaased. The fiinaliciam and violence of the civil wara eor* 
lapted the taata, and the imitation of Latin composition in theok^ 
aal oontioversy, seems (o have dia6g«Eed the language of England." 
-i^Lect m.]* 



SECTIOH IIL 

B^emtif of Language frmn a HemfMmnee between Souind and Si^ 

ni/kation, 

461. A KBaBMK.ANOB between the sound of certain worda and 
dieir signification, is a beauty that haa escaped no critical writer, 
and 3^^ is not handled with accueaey by any of theuL They hare 
piobably been of opinion, that a beauty so obvious to the feeling 
Bsquires no explanation. Thia is an enor; and to avoid it, I shall 
give exanqales of the various resemblanoea betwe^i sound and s^^ 
nification, accompanied with an endeavor to explain why such re* 
semblances are beautifiiL I beffin with examples where the resem- 
blance between the sound and signification is the most entire ; and 
next examples where the resemblance is less and less so. 

There being frequently a stzong resemblance of one sound to an* 
other, it will not be surprising to find an articulate sound resembling 

* [In connection with the above, nunr be read with great advantage, the fknt 
of ohap. zxiL on tiie Philosophy of StyM.] 
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006 that is not articulate : thus the sound of a bowstiing is imitated 
by the words that express it : 

The string let fly, 

Twanged thort attd tharp^ like the siirill swallow's cry. 

Odyssey^ xxl. 441. 

The sound of felling trees in a wood : 

Load sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes, 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oakM 
Headlong. Beep echoing groan tlie thickets brown, 
Then nu^Ung^ eraekUng, eratMng^ thunder down. 

lUadt xxlii. 144. 

But when loud suiges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like tiie torrent roar. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism^ 86f» 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Charybdis fills tbe deep with storms ; 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caven, . 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the wayes.-^i\^. 

No person can be at a loss about the cause of this beauty : it m 
obyiously that of imitation. ' 

462. That there is any other natural resemblance of sound to sig^ 
nification, must not be taken for granted. There is no reseihblanc« 
of sound to motion, nor of sound to sentiment We are however 
apt to be deceived by artful pronunciation ; the same passage may 
be pronounced in many different tones, elevated or humbI^*, sweet 
or harsh, brisk or melancholy, so as to accord with the thought or 
sentiment ; such concord must be distinguished fiom that concbid 
between sound and sense, which is perceived in some expressions in-; 
dependent of artful pronunciation : the latter is the poet's work ; th« 
former must be attnbuted to the reader. Another thing contributet 
still moi^e to the deceit : in language, sound and sense being inti- 
mately connected, the properties of the one are readily communica- 
ted to the other ; for example, the quality of grandeur, of sweetness 
Or of melancholy, though belonging to the thought 'solely, is trana* 
ferred to the words, which by that means resemble in appearance 
the thought that is expressed by them (see chap. ii. part i. sec. 6). 

["Wordsworth has not only presented the hues of nature to the 
eye, but has also imitated her harmonies to the ear. Of this I wiH 
adduce an instance : 

Astounded in the monntiun gap 
By peals of thunder, dap on dap, 
Ana many a terror-strikmg flash, 
And somewkers, at it aeem*^ a crash 
Among the rocks; with weight afrain^ 
And sullen motumsj Umg and stoWf 
That to a dreary dutanee go — 
Till breuicihg in upon the dying strain, 
A rending o'er his head begins the fray again. — f\^agon«r^ 



4M. Resemblaaocs between soiiad sad signifleatioii. Its besaty.— Artisalit^ soBBd.i» 
tembUng ore that to DOt 00, Tbe cause of this beaaty. 



^"^ Ihirely the four lities mah'ked bjr \he ifaHei ^^t«nu3ie^ would «l#ttif 
be sufficient to decide the question, whether ftuoh ft grace 216 itnita* 
tive harmony really exists^ I own that it k difficult to determine 
koj^ .much of the effect upoU the mind depends upon the meaning 
associated with the words ; hut let it be remembered, that wo^da 
desiguative of sound have naturally derived their birth from an at* 
tempt, in the inftiney of Ismgasige, actually- to imitate the sounds d 
which they are symbohcal. After God*s own language — ^the Hebrew 
— and the affluent Greeks there is , probably bo totngue so rich in 
imitative harmonies as our own. Let any person with a tiue ear, 
observe the differeii6e between the tivo words inoto and rain. The 
hushing sound of the sibilant, in the ih^ followed by the soft liquid 
and by the round full vowel, is not less indicative of the still descent 
of snow, than the haither liquid and vowel, in the second, ai-e of the 
foiling shower. I fear that I shall be considered faneiful, yet I can- 
not help retnaiidng that the letter R, the sound of which, when 
Lengthened out, is so expressive of the muiinur of atreams^and brocks, 
IS generally to be found in words relating to the element of wateK^ 
|if^ ,iu «uch ooinbinations as, either single or redupUeated^ suit pre- 
f^ly its difierent modifications. The wolds ^^/c/»^" and ^^slow^ 
are, if pronounced in a natural manner, actually of a longer time 
mail the words short and quick. There is a dr^g upon the nasal Jit 
tffxii. G\ thei« is a protracted effect in the vowel followed by a 
49uMe vowel in the first two words, not to be found in the two last*^ 
rrprof. WUson.] 

. 4d3. Resembling causes may produce effects that have no resem- 
bli^ce ; and causes that have no resemblance may produce resem- 
pliDg effects. A mi^nificeut building, ibr exatnple, resembles Hot 
m ^amy degree an heroic action : and yet the emotions they produce, 
a^e concordant^ and bear a resemblance to each other. We are still 
ipore sensible of this resemblance in a song, when the music is prop- 
erly adapted to the sentiment: theie i^ no resemblancf) between 
thought and sound ; but there is the strongest resemblance between 
the emotion raised by music tender ajid pathetic, and that raised by 
the complaint of an unsucoesstiil lover. Applying this obsei'vation 
^ the present subject, it appears that, in some instances, the sound 
even of a single word makes an impression resembling that which is 
made by the thing it signifies : witness the word running^ composed 
of two short syllables ; and more remarkably the words rapidity, 
impetuosity, precipitation. Brutal manners produce in the specta- 
tor an emotion not unlike what is produced by a faai'sh and rough 
sound ; and hence the beauty of the figut-ative expression rugged 
manners. Again, the word iitile^ heivg pronounced with a very 
small .aperture of the mo!iYh, has a weak atid faint sound, which 



-it«e being oonnocted, the propertie* of the on6 «^e "tatAWf iittributlMl te tb« etihnr * 



This resemblance of effect k btiH more remarkable whore 3 nuinbali 
of words are conuectod m a period : words pronoun^ediu succeesionr 
make oilen a strong improsMon^ and when tikis ioipreesion happens 
to aOQord with thhi maad by the $<6ns»^, we are seo^Me of a complei 
emotion, peculiarly pleasant ; one proceeding from the sentimenL 
and one from the melody or sound -df 'the woiids; ;Bnt the <dii« 
pleasure proceeds from hariw theMtwo coileonktit i^notions comr 
Diond ID perfect harmony, and carrickl on b the mkid to a full close 
(see chap^ ii. part iv,). . Except in the single case where sound is 
described, all tlie examples given by d)ritics of sense beiiig imitatedT 
in sound, resolve into a resemblance of effects: emotions raised ^b^ 
sound and signification tiiay have a msevnbiatfee ; bul iound itseU 
cannot have a resembfance to any thing but sotind.* 

454. Proceeding now' to panionlaffi anfi begioning with thoaik 
cases where the emotions have the strongest resemblance^ I observ^ 
first, That by a mimber of ayUableS' in suocess]p9» #n emotion is 
sometimes raised extremely similar to that raised by successive mo- 
tion'; which may be evident even to those wbo are <kfective W 
taste, from the follov<^ng foet; Uist A» term manmnent in all lao- 
gunges is equally applied to both. In this maniiersaiHsessive mo- 
tion, such as walking, running, galloping; can be Jmitaited by a suor 
cession of long or shoii syllables, or by a due tniiAure of both. Fi^ 
example, slow mdtMH may he jvisHy iniilated in a vierM where long 
lyHables prevail ; especially ^hen aided by a stow pronmiciation : 

lUi inter seise ipaffnA \i brachia toUnnt. — ChoKff- iv* 174. 

On the otlierji^^ swift motion is .imiuted by, a sueeession df 
ihprt syllables :• I ^^ 

Quadrnpedante patrem aonitu quatit uoguU ^apipum. 

Affain: 

Bad)t iter liqaidam, oeieres neqne commovet alan. 

TMrdly, A line composed of monosyllables, mrfkea an impresactl^ 

by the fraayency of its j)atis^ sdmilair t^ what is thade by laborious 

interruptea motion : 

With many a weary ste^ itod rofiny a fproHh, 

Vp the bljj^ bill fte henviesa'ha^eiOiiBd iitmie.-*-Ai^iii«|f| xi.!l0l| 

First mAtth tke heivy nitilea aecMIy «few ; | 

O'er hilb, o^er dales, o'fes WBgUy. o'«i','rfeolBi jihfj- fljpb . .p 

lUad. niii. 18^, 

Fourthly, the iinpreisioB mader by rougl) sounds in succession, re* 
eembles that made byib^i^ i)r ttumMtvomimotionc t>n the other 

f. * [Sea aa excelleAt cil^apter qd the Poe^ of .tjang^age Sn lUft* £QM '* Po* 
etiyofLlfe.**] , I 

4B8. B«86inbltaf moMt and tttdr«iI<P«ls.7rHQQ-rMttn]|^ng ca^se?. .Eztmpio: abailtl* 
fng and an beroio action pruaaoe concoimnt«m<nuiuk A. txnit,Wa fM tentimenU Sm. 
Ksaiopt^: Kesemblanoe cf cflbots fhmi wonhr eo^ntte^tod'Hi a ffenM^MBniiark oa exam* 
|»Ml W MtoM fmltatM In aoand. 
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lumd. the impreaBion of smooth sounds r^semUcs that of gentle mo* 
thm. The followhig is an example of both : 

Two ortLggy rocks projeotinjB^ fh>m the tiuiId. 
^ The RMuiDg^ wind** umpe^nous riiare fei»tnui ; 

¥ 'Withiiii the wave* in ftofter muraiurs glid^, 

And shipe secure without the halsen nde. — OtfyiUfff Ui. 118. 

Another example ef the latter : , 

Soft is the fitrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
f And the smopth stresm in smoother numbers flows. 

,. JkMy m CHI. sec 

t Fifthly, Prolonged motion is expressed in ah Alexandrine lineb 
^e. first ^^mple shall be of slow motion prolonged : 

f ■ . ;A needless -Alttundfine ends the song; . 

That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 
. . . ^ . ' iWrf.aM. 

The next example is of fbrcible motion prolonged : 

^ The waves behind impel the waves before, 

^ide-it>lling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 

. Iliad, xUL 1004. 

IQie last shall be of rapid motipn prvlonged : 



I I 



•Not 80 when swift CanuUa actors the plain. ' < t , 
« Flxm oV the unbending corn, and skims alongthe main. . 

'ISuay on Orit, t(l9* 

^^gain,. speaking of a rock torn from the brow of a mountain : 

> StiUgathMngforoe, it smokes, and aigod.amaia, 

'Whins, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain. 

Iliad,. jXiulVr. 

I ^ Sixthly, A neriod consisting mostly of long syllables, that is, of 
avITables prbnounbed slow, pft>dnceth an emod<cm resembling faintly 
tnat which is produced by gravity and solemnity. Hence the beauty 
of the tbllowing verse : 

0111 sedato nspondit oorde LaUnns. 

jit resembles equaUy an object that is insipid and uninteresting. 

TflB^ot quotidianarum harum formarum. 

' Terenssj £unucku8, Aet ii. So. 8. 

Seventhly, A slow succession of ideas is a circumstance that be- 
l>ngs equally to settled melancholy, and to a peiiod composed of 
|>oly8y]lable8 pronounced slow ; and hence by similarity of emotions^ 
ihe latter is imitative of the former : , 

In those deep solitudes, and .awful cells. 
Where heavenly pensive Oontemplntion dwells, 
* > *s And erer-mnsing Mebneholy ifeigna.— iV>p«, Slotia to Akdatd, 

, Eiglfihly^ A Jong syllable made short, or a short syllable made 
lonff, raises,^ by the difficulty of pronouncing contrary to custom, a 
Ibehng similar to that ci hari labor : 

When ajax strives some rock^s wut weight to throw, 
*. . Xhetine toq kbors, and the words move slow. 



mUXJTY CO' LANGUAGE. SOI. 

Kinthfy, Harah or rougb words pronounced with difficulty, exdBft 
a feeiiDg similar to that which proceeds from the kbor of though^ 
to a dull writer : . . • 

Ja«t writeA to make bin barrenness appear, 

And strains from bard-bound bmins eight lines a Tear. 

455. I shall close with one example more, which of all makei^ 
the finest 'figure. In the first section mention is made of a climaif 
in sound ; and in the second, of a climax in sense* It belongs to' 
the present subject to observe that when these coincide in the' samo* 
passage, the concordance of sound and sense is delightfiil : thm' 
reader is conscious not only of pleasure from the two climaxes sepa*' 
rately, but of an additional pleasure from their concordance, and frotti 
finding the sense so justly imitated by the sound. In this respect* 
no periods are more perfect than those borrowed from Cicero in th^* 
first section. * 

The concord between sense and sound is no less agreeable in what* 
may be termed an anticlimax^ where the progiess is from great toU 
Httle ; for this has the efiect to make diminutive objects appear stiS 
more diminutive. Horace afibrds a striking example : 

Fartoriunt montes, nasoetur ridiculo^ inus. \ 

The arrangement here is singularly 4irtful : the first place is occt?- 
pied by the verb, which is the capitj^l word by ks sense as well ai 
sound ; the close is reserved for' the word that is the meanest in 
fiense as well as in sound. And it must not be overlooked that thrf- 
resembling sonnds of the two last syllables give a ludicrous air ttf 
the whole. - * 

r 

I have had occasion to observe, that to complete the resemblance 
between sound and sense, artful pronunciation contributes not il 
little. Pronunciation, theref>re, may be considered as a branch of 
the present subject ; and with some observations upon it the section 
shall be concluded. * 

In order to give a just idea of pronunciation, it must be distiui' 
guished from singing. ' The latter is carried on by notes,' requiring 
each of them a difierent aperture of the windpipe :' the notes prop- 
erly belonging to the former, are expressed by difierent apertures m 
the mouth, without varying the apeiture of the windpipe. Thitj^ 
however, doth not hinder pronunciation to borrow from singing, as 
one sometimes is naturally led to do in expressing a veneuleni 
passion. 

In reading, as in singing, there is a key-note : above this note tbb 

voice is fiequently elevated, to make the sound correspond to tb» 

- - I I I I II ■ ■ * 

4fi4. Emotions rafaed by a saoeoMlon of Nyllahlen. — 8aooeMfT« motion Imitated. SkMr 
notion. Swift mntSun. Laborioas Intemipt^d motion Biiosli or tunuiltttous inottvii. 
Prolonteed motlon.^Oravity apd soleiiinitf .— Melanoholy.— Feeliag of bard labor.— IiJ)i| 
«f tbiiugbt Imituted. 
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^KvAtion'' of tlfe 'Mrjeet: - iml te fliad ikaa 'eienited- state is dis- 
fbsed tx> actieii^ th^rsftircii^ in i»Av to a- mlv itmuul be bcoiight 
down to the kej-note. Hence the term cadence. 

The only general rule that can be given for directing the pronun- 
ciation is, To <^(Hipd' the wo»la in such a manner as to imitate the 
thiiigs'tbej mgmfyi hi prokieu^ing words signifying what is ele- 
vated, the vpic^t ou^t to be raised above its ordinary tone ; and 
ITords »\gnifymg ^^ctioa of mind, ought, to be pronounced in a low 
|)dtet "[^ imitate a stern <ind in^petuQus passion, the words ought 
^ be propoimced rough ax^ load ; a sweet aod kindly passion, on, the 
tontrary, oaght to be imitated by a softj^nd melodious toiie of voice^ 
i^ Dryden's ode of Akmnder^s Feast^Xh^ liue.Farn, /aPn^ faTn^ 
^/if represents a gi;a4iud sinkjng of the miod ; and therefore is pro- 
.«ounced with a failing voice by every one of taste, without instruct 
Upn. In general, wiords tb^t make the greatest %ure ought to be. 
marked with a peculiar emphasis. Another circumstance coatnbutes. 
Ig the resemblaace between 'sense and sound, which is slow or qmck 
fponunciation : for thouf^h the length or shortn^s^^ of the syllables, 
ilfith relation tp eaph other, be in prose ascertained in some measure, 
and in verse accurately ; yet, taking a whole line or peiiod together,, 
it may be pronoufaced slow or fast A peiiod, accordingly, ought to 
be pronounced sbw* when it expresses what is solemn or deliberate ; 
tfid ought to bf^ prouQunced quick when ii expresses what is brisk, 
Hvely, or imp^tuo^s. 

f . In this c)iapler i have mentioned noae of the beauties of languagfi 
kit whnt ansa' from, words taken in. their proper, sense. Beauties 
0^ depend on th^ meU^pkorical and figjurative power of worda^ ar^ 
ceserved to be treated chapter xx. 

^ [It seems desirable here to introduce some fine thoughts aodil- 
liistrations from HasUtti upon topi(» treated in this cha^r. — J2ii. 
4 4'56. PoetrV) in its matter ana foroQi, is natural imagery or feeling 
combined with p«BsioQ and &ncy. In its mode of conveyance it 
combines the ordinary use of language with musical expresaioii, 
^ere is a <|M^tipn of long standing;'— in what the es^encai of poetry 

fisists; or w^a^ it ^ that determines why one set of ideas should 
expressed in proses ai^hec in yw^ Miitoa hs^ told us his idea 
poetry iu a aingp/e fii^ : 

Hsmioiuoaii juiedlImuil 

^•As tiiere are oevtpin sounds that exeifa»:oettaiamoireaBeBta, md 
tbe song and dance go together, so there are, no doubt,. eertno 
ftbughiB that leaA- to eentain tones of voioe,; or modtdations of aonnd, 
(■Id change *^tbe Iwords of Mescuvy into tlie -songai of Apoiioi'' 
There is a striking instance of this adaptation of the movement of 

ICXS. Colndilefic« of t^iiinx dt sodnd'«n<i of' sense In a p««8itg^->Bflteet of antielinuiJC-^ 
ronnnclation ; dietitfgtitsbed from sln^g^; GkJnerd rate forpMnmiMatioii. lUoftraidma 
now it contribatw to a resemblance between soand and senae. 
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So tmm ths cprocrndshe: fbftfMis \d<>tfa ari^e, 

And i«»l]im foctb wittiout awpeet of orime* 
TbQT, all HA glwd ^e bir4B of jpyoui^ urioM, 

Thence leaa ber forth, about't}>o dancing round} 
Sbottting an4 alleging all a abepbei^f's rhyme ; 

And with 
Do woi 

And _ 

That all the wpoda aod doubted eql^oea ring : 

And witl^ tbe^ boi^ied f^t do we^r (be grouAd, / 

Leaping like wanton kias in pl^sa^t Bpring : 

So towards old 6ylvann» they her bripg, 
TV bo with. tiiQ noiM luvukad, -ooueth out. ' 

Faery Qtiem, b. i ft, v^ ^ 

Oa the eontmry, ther^ i8.]ioihiig.«ither muncal t>r Datural in th« 
ordimiry coostniotion of lao^age. It is » thing attogether arbitvttvy^ 
nod eoQVftiiitioaal. Neither m the sounds theQiselve6, whioh are thi 
voUiiiUuy signs of certain ideaS) nor in their grammatical arrange^ 
wenta in common speech, is there any pvinciple of n^ttural imitation 
or oonk»pondenoe to the individual ideaa^ or to the tone of feeliiigf 
witb. which they are. conveyed to otiiera. The jerks^ the breaks, %hM 
ineqiialitiea, and harahnesstts of prose, ar^ fetal to the flow of % 
poietical imagination, ae a jolting road opetumbling hone disturbs th# 
wyecie of an absent man. But poetry makea th<B6e odda ail evem 
It ia the mubic of language answering to the mumo of the mind j 
untying^ as it were, ^ the secret soul of harmony*" Wherever any 
object takea lOich a hold of the mind, by whiofi it seeks to prolong 
anid repeat the emotion, to bring all other objects into accord witfi 
it, and to give the same movement of harmony, sustained and oon^ 
tinuoua, or gradually varied according to the occasion, to the soundl 
that express it— thia la poetry. There ia a deep connection between 
muaio and deep-rooted passion. In ordinary speech we arrive al A 
eertf^in harmony by the modulations of the voice : in poetry th4 
same thing is done systematically by a regular collocation of sy^ 
lables.~^Lect. i.] 

SECTION IV. 

Versi/icatwn, 

. 457. The music of verae, though bandied by every grammana% 
merits more attention than it ha» been honored with. It i;» a sid^ 
ject intimately connected with human nature; and to expIaiA U 
^thorjQughly, several nice and delicate feelings must be employed. 
But l)etbre entering upon it, we must see what verse is, or, in othet 
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—The ordinary oonstraotion of language. Illustration ot poetrr. ^ 
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nOrdk, by wbat mark it is distangiiished from profe ; a point not so 
easy as may at first be apprehended. It is true, that the constnto- 
tion of verse is governed by precise rules ; whereas prose is more 
loose, and scarce subjected to any rules. But are the many who 
have no rules, leil without means to make the distinction ? and even 
with respect to the learned, must they apply the. rule before they 
•an with certainty pronounce whether the composition be prose or 
verse ? This will hardly be maintained ; and therefore instead of 
rules, the ear must be appealed to as the proper judge. But by 
what mark does the ear distinguish verse from prose ? The proper 
and satisfactory answer is, That these make different impressions 
upon every one who hath an ear. This advances us one step in 
eur inquiry. 

[**. Poetry,^' remarks Sir Joshua Reynolds, "addresses itself to the 
same Acuities and the same dispositions as painting, though by dit- 
ferent means. The object of both is to accommodate itself to all the 
natural propensities and inclinations of the mind. The very ex- 
istence of poetry depends on the license it assumes of deviating from 
actual nature, in order U* gratify natural propensities by other means, 
which are found by experience full as capable of affording' suck 
gratification. It sets out with a language in the highest degree 
artificial, a construction of measured words, such as never is, and 
never was, used by man. Let this measure be what it may, wheth^ 
hexameter, or any other metre used in Latin or Greek — or. rhyme, 
ir blank verse, varied with pauses and accents, in modern languages, 
— ^they are all equally removed from nature, and equally a violatioD 
•f common speech. When this artificial mode has been established 
as the vehicle of sentiment^ there is another principle in the human 
mind to which the work must be refen^, which still renders it 
more artificial, carries it still fuither fiom common nature, and de- 
viates only to render it more perfecU That principle is the sense o{ 
•ongi uity, coherence, and consistency, which is a real existing prin-* 
«ple in man, and it must be gratified. Therefore, having onoa 
adopted a style and a measure not found in common discourse, it is 
required that the sentiments also should be in the same proportion 
•levated above common nature, from the necessity of there being an 
agreement of the parts among themselves, that one uniform whole 
may be produced. 

To correspond, therefore, with tl" is general system of deviation 
flrom nature, the manner in which >oetiy is offered to the ear, the 
tone in which it is recited, should Ic as mr removed from the tone 
•f conversation, as the words of which that poetry is composed, Ac 
— WorkSy vol. ii. Discourse xiii.l 

Taking it then for granted, that verse and prose make upon the 

4Sl, Yeree. as dlstln^tshed from proB«. The ear dlBcrlmlnatm— Beirarks of Sir Joehnft 
B#]rnolds.— How a znii»{cal impreaiiom la frodaoed by language. Tbe namea given to a 
— nod producing such impreasion. 
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«ai different impressions, nothing remains but to explain this 'diA 
ference, and to assign its cause. To this end, I call to my aid an 
observation made above npon the aoond of words, that they are 
more agreeable to the ear when composed of long and short syl* 
fables, than when all the syllables are of the same son : a continued 
sound in the same tone, makes not a musical impression : the same 
note successively renewed by intervals is more agreeable, but still 
makes not a masioul impression. To produce that impression, va- 
riety is necessary as well as number : the successive sounds or syl- 
lables must be some of them long, some of them short ; and if also 
high and low, the music is the more perfect The musical impres- 
sion made by a period consisting of long and short syllables arranged 
in a certain order, is what the Greeks call rkythmwt, the Latins n«- 
merus, and we melody or measure, Cicero justly observes, that in 
one continued sound there is no melody : ^ Numerus in oontinua- 
tione nullus est** 

458. It will probably occur, that melody, if it depend on long 
and short syllables combined in a sentence, may be tbund in prose 
as well as in verse ; considering especially, that in both, particular 
words are accented or pronounced in a higher tone ' than the rest ; 
and therefore that verse cannot be distinguished from prose by 
melody merely. The observation is just; and it follows that the 
distinction between them, since it depends not singly on melody, 
must arise from the difference of the melody, which is precisely the 
case ; though that difference cannot with any accuracy be explained 
in words ; all that can be said is, that verse is more musical than 
prose, and its melody more perfect. The difference between vtrse 
and prose resembles the difierence in music, properly so called, be- 
tween the song and the recitative ; and the resemblance is not the 
less complete, that these differences, like the shades of colors, ap- 
proximate sometimes so nearly as scarce to be discernible : the 
melody of a recitative approaches sometimes to that of a song; 
which, on the other hapd, degenerates sometimes to that of a reci- 
tative. Nothing is more distinguishable from prose, than the bulk 
of Virgil's Hexametei-s: many of those composed by Horace are 
very little removed from prose : Sapphic verse has a very sensible 
melody : that^ on the other hand, of an Iambic, is extremely faint.* 

This moie perfect melody of articulate sounds, is what distinguish- 
eth verse from prose. Verse is subjected to certain inflexible laws ; 
the number ami variety of the component syllables being asceitained, 

* Mu»ic, properly so called, is analyzed into melody and harmony. A ano- 
Msaion of rounds so iw to be tigreeable to the eur constitutes melody': harmony 
uriaea from co-existing sounds. Verba therefore can only reach melody, ana 
act harmony. 



408. Yer^e not to be distinjniiHhed from prose by the melorly alone : bnt fVom the differ* 

" "' itive. Ver«e. tmbjeoted to certain laws* 
t< proM. Note on Washingtou Irvlug^i 



tnce of the meio'ly. CoinpAred to song and recitative. Vei^. tmbjeoted to certain lawft, 
Vene reqaires peculiar get *iia. Tbe use aiid ofllee 
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and in tooM meaaiire the 4wdef of eunMMioB^ Suoh restnustt maboi 
it A. matter of difficulty to ooinpofie uk verao ; i^ difficulty that is. lu^ 
to. ha sunnonoted but by a, peeidiar gmw$* Useful lessona con* 
vuBffed to ua in vena, aie agroaaUe.. by m uaioa of muaio witb inr 
ttfuotioD : but are we lor tbat ceaaoa to reject knowledge offered in 
a^ pUiner droMf That woukL ba ridieuloua; iov knowledge ia of 
inteiaiic mark^ indiBpandent of the trnvofi of a^uiaition; and there 
tm manyy not lew oa|iabla than wiUing to instruct us, wbo have no 
genius &r ▼i»ie» Henca tlie use of prose ; wbieh» for the reason 
naw giren, is not oeefioed to precise niles« Thane belong to it a 
oertain melody, of an inCeiior kind^ which o^ght to be the aim of 
orary widtar ; but for suooeading^ in it» pnactice is necessary more 
than genius Nor do yte. rigidly insist tor melodious prose : pro? 
Wded the work oonve^r iastruction^ its chief end, we are little so* 
lioitowi about its diwss*^ 

459. Having ascertained the nature and limits of our subjecl^ f 
Mooeed to the laws by which it ia negulated^ These would be end- 
less, were verse of all different kin<i^ to be takan. under conaderation, 
I propose therefore to confine tha ia^ijy to Latin or Greek Qexr 
ameter, and to Freneh and £aglish Heroia verse ; which perhaps 
may carry me farther than the reader will choose to tbllow. The 
obaervationa I shall have oocAsion.to make, will at any rate be suf- 
ficient for a medmen; and these, with proper variatioas^ may easily 
be transferred to tJbe composition of other sorts of vei'se. 

Befi>re I enter upon partioutars, it must be premised in general, that 
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* [Prate ond Poitry: A writer in tho N* jL Rmeuiy speaking of the st^Ie of 
Wftrttiington Irving, remarks tliut ** its attraction lies in the charm of finished 
elegance, whioh it never loseit. The inont hannonteas and poetioal words, are 
esrefuUy seleoted. Bverjr period ie measiured and banaouizeU with nice pre- 
cialun* The length of the sentonoen is iudiciously varied ; and tlie tout ensemJtU 
produces on the ear an effect very little, if at all inferior to that of the finest 
versification. Indeed such proi«es while it ie from tiie nature of the topioe sqIh 
steotially poetry^ doea not a^^poiir to iia^ when viewed merely ^s a form of lan- 
guage, to differ essentially trorn verse. The distinction between verse and 
prose evidently does not He in rhyme^ taking the word in its modern senAO, or 
iM any particalar speoies of rhffihm^ as it was understood by tlie ancienliSi 
J^iiypw, nowevor pleasing to nooustonied eara> is, we fear, but too evidently a 
remnant of the false taste of a barbarous age ; and of rhythm there are a thoa- 
eand varieties in the poetry of every ciiltiviited langange, which agree in nothihg 
bnt tliat they are all WmoaipBS arraugeiaente ^ words. If then we lueiin b)r 
^•t^tiim or verse merel;^ the form of ppetr>', and not any particular measure or 
4et of measures to which we ^e accustomed, it seems to imply nothing bat 
such a disposition of words and aoateneee as shall strike the ear with a regq|i» 
melodious flow ; and ele^ot prese^ lik^ thali ol A(x. Iryiug tor instance, comefi 
clearly within the definition. Nor are we quite sure that this delicate species 
of rhvthni ought to be regarded as inferior in beaut> to the more artificial ones. 
Tl>e fatter, which are obvious, and, as it were, coarse metho is of arrangemehtj 
are perhaps natural to the ruder periods of language, and urc^ absolutely neces" 
sary in poems intended for music ; but for every other purpose, it would seem 
that the most perfect melody is that which is most completely unfettered, an4 
in which the traces of art are best concealed* There m something more ex- 
quisitely sweet in the natural strains of theuSoHan harp, u.h they swell and ikll 
ttpon the ear, under the inspiration of a gentle breeze, on a Hno moonligl)^ 
evening, than in tha moosurod flow of any artificial music^^j 
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to verse of erery )AnAj five thingb are c4 impoftanoe. lat^ The mim« 
ber of syllaMes that compose' a verse line. 2dy The difitsreni leogtbt 
of' syllables, t. e. the diflS&reiice of time taken in pronouiicing. dd| 
Hie arraDgemeat of these syliablea combined in words. 4th^ Tht 
pauses or stops in pronouncing. 5tk^ The pronoundog syllables in 
a high or low tone. The three first mentioned are obviously essen/ttial 
to verse : if anjr bf them b^ wantingi^ tbetss oaniiot be tlmt bigli«v 
degree of melody which distinguisheth vcn'se* from prose. To giy« a 
just notion of the feorth, it must be observed, that pauses are neces- 
sary for thtee different purposes : one to sQparala periods and miVtt 
bers of the same period, according to the sense ; anothsr, to improM 
the melody of' vetBe; and the last, to a^rd opportunity lor drawiig 
breath in reading; A pause of the first kind is variable, being long 
or short, frequent or less frequent, as the semse requires. A pause oc 
the second kind, being determined by the melody, is in no dsgrm 
arbitrary. The l^t sort is in a measure arbkrary, depending oo; the 
reader's command of breath. But as one cannot read with gmc*, 
unless, for drawing bheatli, opportunity be taken of a pause in the 
sense or in the melody, this pause ought never to be distinguished 
from, the otheiB ; and* for that neason shall be laid aside. With 
respect thei^ to the pauses of sense and of melody, it may be af- 
firmed without hesitation, that thetf ooincid^aice in v^-se is a capiUiI 
beauty; but as it cannot be expected, in a long woik especially, thai; 
every line should be so perfect, we shall afterwards have occasion to 
see that the panse necessary for the sense must ollen, in some de- 

fee, be sacrificed to the verse-pause, and the latter sometimes tp 
e former. 

460. The pronouncing sylhibles in at high or low tone, contril^ut^ 
&tso to melociy. In readings whether verse or prose, a cei tain tpo^ 
is assumed, which, may be called the key^wte ; and in th^ tone this 
bulk of the words are sounded. Sometimes to humor the sense^ and 
sometimes the melody, a partioular sylkible is sounded in a higb^ 
tone ; and this is' termed ojceenting a syUaMe^ or giacif^g it with a|i 
accent. Opposed tO' the accent, is the cadence^ which I have nqt 
mentioned as one of the requisites of verse, because it is entirely 
regulated by the sense, and hath no peculiar relation to verse. The 
cadence is a falling of the voice below the key-note at the close oi 
every period ; and so little is it Essential to verse, that in correct 
Fsading the final syllable of every line is accented, that syllable only 
excepted which closes the period, where the sense requires a cadt nee. 
Hie reader may be satisfied of this by expeiimenis ; and hv that 
purpose I recommend to him the Bape ef iJie JU>cky which, in y6\\\t 
of versification,, is the most compkste performance in the English 
raiigtiage. 

Though tl)e, five requisites above mentioned enter the composition 

. ' , , ■ - . J,. ,. . . ,.. ., ., I I. 

400. Five things important to verse of eveiy kind.— Pbp«» have three parposoa 
if MDM and melody, when «9oincident, are beaatiAiL 
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of evdty specnes of vene, they are howe;^er governed by different 
rules, peculiar to each spedes. Upon (]|uantity ooly, one general 
observation may be premised, because it is applicable to every 
species of verae, That syllables, with respect to the time taken in 
pronouncing, are long or short ; two short syllables witli respect to 
time, being precisely equal to a long one. These two lengths are 
essential to verse of all kinds ; and to no verse, a? £eu: as I. know, is 
a greater variety of time necessary in pronouncing syllables. The 
voice indeed is frequently made to rest longer than usual upon a 
word that bears an important signification; but this is done to 
humor the sense, and is not necessary for melody. A thing not 
more necessary for melody occurs with respect to accenting, similar 
to Uiat now mentioned : A word signifying any thing humble, low, 
or dejected, is naturally in prose, as well as in verse, pronounced in 
a tone below the key-note. 

461. We are now sufficiently prepared for particulars: beginning 
with Latin or Greek Hexameter, which are the same. What I have 
to observe upon this species of verse, will come under the four fol- 
lowing heads: number, arrangement, pause, and accent; for as to 
quantity, what is observed above may Sjaffice. 

Hexameter lines, as to time, are all, of the same length ; being 
univalent to the time taken in pronouncing twelve long syllables or 
twenty 'tour short An Hexameter line may consist of seventeen 
syllables ; and when regular and not Spon(uac, it never has fewer 
than thirteen : whence it follows, that where the syllables are many, 
the plurality must be short ; where few, the plurality must be long. 

This line is susceptible of much variety as to the succession of 
long and short syllables. It is .however subjected to laws that con- 
fine its variety within certain limits; and for ascertaining these 
limits, gramm ii-ians have invented a rule by Dactyles and Spondees, 
which they denominate feet One at first view is led to think, that 
these feet are also intended to regulate the pronunciation, which is 
far from being the case ; for Wiere one to pronounce according to 
these feet, the melody of ,an Hexameter line would be destroyed, or 
at best be much inferior to what it is when properly pronounced. 
These feet must be confined to regulate the airangement, for they 
serve no otlier purpose. They are withal so aitificial and complex, 
that I am tempted to substitute in their stead other rules more 
simple and of more easy application : for example, the following. 
Ist, The line must always commeince with a long syllable, and close 
with two long preceded by two short 2d, Moi'e than two short can 
never be found together, nor fewer than two. And Sd, Two long 
syllables which have been preceded by two short, cannot also he 
followed by two short These few rules fulfil all the conditions ih 

410. The tuues of prononciatioD.— Aoeont — Cadeiioo.~-Qiiantit7.— When » low lOM il 
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fn Hexameter line, with relation to order or arrangement To tiieae 
gfreater relish, as it regulates more affirroatiyely the constt acton ol 
every part. That I may put this rule into woixis with perspicuity, 
I take a hint fiom the twelve long syllables that compose an Hex* 
ameter line, to divide it into twelve equal parts or portions, being 
each of them one long syllable or two short. A portion being thus 
defined, I proceed to tlie rule. The 1st, 3d, oth, fth, 9th, 1 1th, and 
12th poitions, must each of them be one long syllable ; the 10th 
must alwap be two short syllables ; the 2d, 4th, 7 th, and 8th, may 
either be one long or two short. Or to express the thing still more 
curtly. The 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th portions may be one long syllable 
or two short; the 10th must be two short syllables; all the rest 
must consist each of one long syllable. This fulfils all the condi- 
tions of an Hexameter line, and comprehends all the combinations 
of Dactyles and Spondees that this Hue admits. 

462. Next in order comes the pause. At the end of every Hex- 
ameter line, every one must be sensible of a complete close, or full 
pause ; the cause of which tbllow& The two long syllables pre- 
ceded by two short, which always close an Hexaiuetei' - line, are a 
fine preparation for a pause : for long syllables, or syllables pro> 
nounced slow, resembling a slow and languid motion, tending to rest* 
naturally incline the mind to rest, or to pause ; and' to this incliua 
tion the two preceding short syllables contribute, which, by contrast, 
make the slow pronunciation of the final syllables the more cx>n* 
spicuous. Besides this complete close or full pause at the end, others 
are also requisite for the sake of melody, of which I discover two 
clearly, and perhaps there may be more. The longest and most 
remarkable, succeeds the 6th portion ; the other, which being shorter 
and more faint, may be called the serfU-jmtise^ succeeds the 8lh por- 
tion. So striking is the paude first mentioned, as to be distinguished 
even by the iiidest ear: the tnonkish rhymes are evklently built 
apon it; in which by an invariable mle, the final word always 
chimes with that which immediately precedes the said pause. 

The difierence of time in the pause and semi-pause, occasions 
another difierence no less remarkable, that it is lawful to divide a 
word by a serai-pause, but never by a pause, the bad efi'ect of whidi 
is sensibly telt in the following examples : 



Again : 
Again: 



EffusuB labor, atlqae immiUs mpta Tynumi 
Observans nldo im|plamM detnudt ; at ilia 
Loricam quarn I)e|moleo detraxerat ipse 



461. Length of Hexameter lines; somber of lyUablea— Daetfles and 8poiidees.~)foft 
4titiipW rnU'i of arrangement. 



^^' BHiBrrr'oriL«M<nrjiaii«' 

Hie diyiding a irordbj aMmv^piMtte hasnol tbe tnftte tnd^&el: . 



Agmni 
Agfi»: 



Jamqiie ped^m referenit I casus elvaserat Qitines. 
(^nalis popiilea | niodrens Philolmela sub umbra 
Ijuder* qu« vcllem | colamo pcr|iniftit sgre^. 



Linei^, bowever, where itords are ieft entire^ without bang divided 
eteo by a ^mi-pause, run by that means much the more »weetlj : 

}7eo gemero a0rea | cessabit [ turtur ab nimo. 



Again: 
Again: 



Quadrupcdante putrem ] souitn quatit ] cmgnta eampam. 
Enrydicen toto I reforebaot | flamTne rips^. 



The reason of tbese d[)servation8 will, be -evident upon the slights 
reflection. Between things 90 intiioatdj conneeted in reading 
aloud, as are tense and sound, every degree of dliMsord is unpleasant: 
and ibr that reason it is a matter of jmportanoe to make the musical 
pauses coincide as much as possible with those of sense ; which is 
fequisite, more espeeially, with respect ,to the pause, a deviation 
from the rule being less remarkable in a, semi-pause* Considering 
the matter as to melody solely, it is indifterent whether the pauses 
be at the end of words or in the middle ; but when we carry the 
sense along, it is disagreeable to find a word split into two by a 
nnuRe, as if there were really two worda : and though the disagreea- 
bieness here be oonneeted with the senae onlj^ it is by an easy tian- 
sttion of perceptions transferred to the »9uud ; by which means w^ 
conceive a line to be harsk and grating to the eiu:, when in reality 
It is*only «o to the Buderstandiiig. (See chapter ii. part i« sec 5.) 

463. To the rule that fixes the pause after the fifth portion there 
h one eocceetion, and no more : If the syllable succeeding the 5t^ 
portion be aoert, the pause is somotiOieapest^Knii^ to it 



Again: 
Again: 



Popillis quos dura ] preiblt cUdtodlli inatrtim 

In terras oppressa | ^r^vi snb reIi^!(mo 

£t qnonm pMra^inafiaft I foi ; ^^aia tulia fanda 



Tliis contributes to diversify the melody ; and where the words «ie 
amootli and liqttid, fs not ^ugraieeAil; as In the fbUowing examples: 

Fonnosam resouare | dooes Aniaryllida sylvas '. 

Again: 

Afneolfts, qulbas ipsa | procul discordibns armis 

462L Paase ; complete at the end of the line. Two other paniMT-tlra fTtvlillDf Of |l 
word by n |wiij<e or seml-psiuie. Better nut to divide a word. — Ra.'e for miftical i/aOMfc 
The reason for it 



Ma^rr iot jLA^^wxmL SIS 

If this pause, placed as aforesaid after the short syllable^ ha;ppcrti 
also to divide a word, the tiletbdy hf fhese circamstaticesis totally 
unnihilated. Wit&a^a the lol^wiiig. lise of Enaius, which is piain 
piiMe: 

Ron)» nuBuia terro|it irh,piger i Hanuibal armis 

Hitheiio the arrangcmMit; of the ^kmg and shcnrt syllables of im 
Hexameter line and its different pauses, have been considered with 
respect to melody ; but to have a jUst notion of Hexameter vers^, 
these particulars must also be considered with respect to sense. Hiere 
is not perhaps in any other sort of verse, such latitude in the long 
and short syllables ; a circnnistanoe that coh tributes greatly to that 
richness of melody which w reittirktible in Hexameter verse, and 
ii'Mch made Aristotle pronounce that an epi<^ poem in any dth^ 
Verse would not succeed. (Poet. cap. ^6.) One defect^ however^ 
must not be dissembled, that the sanle means which contribute to 
the i^chness of the melody, render It less fit than several other sorts 
for a narrative poem. TI>eTe cannot be a m<we artful colitriranoe, 
as above observed, than to close an Hexameter line with two long 
syllables pieceded by two short; but unhappily this construction 
proves a great embairaesment to the sense. Virgi I, the -chief of poets 
for versification, is forced oi^en to end a line without any close in the 
sense, and as often to close the sense during the rannifng of a line ; 
though a close in the melody during the movement of the thought, 
or a close in the thought during the movement of the melody, can- 
not be agreeable. 

464. The accent, to. which we proceed, is no less essential thaii 
the other circumstances above handled. By a good ear it wiil be 
discerned that in every line there is one syllable distinguishable 
fiom the re^t by a capital accent : that syllable, being the 7th poiN 
tion, is invaiiably long. 

Nee bene promeritis | capitdr nee ( tangltar ira. 



I^cm sibi sed to*'* i gfenit^ttn ke | credere mantte. 



Again '. 

Again: 

QaoIU Rpelunoa \ »ubito comimota colamba. 

. In these examples the accent is laid upon the last syllable, of a 
word ; which is ^Avorable to the. melody m the following respect, 
that the pause, which for tjw sake of reading distinctly must follow 
eveiy word, gives opportunity to piolong the accent. And for that 
reason, a line thus accented has a riiore spirited air than when the 
accent is placed on any other syllable. Compare the foregoing lines 
with the following : 

. Alba neqne Ass^rio 1 l^ic^&tnr { lana veneno. , . 

Again: 

Panditiir interea | domus omnrpc (tentis Olytupi. 
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Again: 

Olli seduto | respdndit | oorde lAtinns. 

In lines ^'heie the pause comes after the short syllable succeeding 
the fifth portion, the accent is displaced and rendere'l less sensible; 
it seems to sph't into two, and to oe laid partly on tne 6th porticHi, 
and partly on the 7th, its usual place ; as in 

Nuda genu Doddqne | Biniis col|lecta fluentes 

Again : 

FormoBam ransonAre | doc^s Amar|yllida sylvas 

Besides this capital accent, slighter accents are laid upon oth^r 
portions ; particularly upon the 4th, unless where it consists of two 
9hort syllables ; upon the 0th, which is always a long syllable ; and 
apon the 1 1th, where the line concludes with a monosyllable. Such 
eonclusion, by the by, impairs the melody, and for that reason is not 
to be indulged, unless where it is expressive of the sense. The fol- 
rowing Unes are majked with all the accents : 

Ludere quae T^IIem oalarad pertnfsit agresti. 

\gain : 

Et dursB qu^rciM sud&bunt r^scida mella. 

Again : 

Parturlnnt mdntcs, nase^tur rtdicoliia mus. 

465. Reflecting upon the melody of Hexameter verse, we lind 
khat order or arrangement doth not constitute the whole of it ; for 
when we compare different lines, equally regular as to the succession 
df long and short syllables, the melody is found in very different de- 
grees of perfection ; which is not occasioned by any particular com- 
bination of Dactyles and Spondees, or of long and short syllables, 
because we find lines where Dactyles prevail, and lines where 
Spondees prevail, equally melodious. Of the former take the fo^ 
lowing instance : 

j£neadam genetrix bomlnum divnmqae volaptas. 

Of the latter : 

Moili paalatim flavescot campus arista. 

What can be more different as to melody than the two following 
lines, which, however, as to the succession of long and short sylla- 
bles, are constructed precisely in the same manner ? 

8poB<1. DMct. Spond. Spood. Duct. Spond. 

Ad talos Btola dimissa et circumdata piUlu. — Sor. 

Spoad. DtMt. SpoBd. Spoad. Net. Bpood. 

Plaeatnmque nitet diffuso lumine coelum. — Jaut, 

In the former, the pause falls in the middle of a word, which is a 
great blemish, and the accent is disturbed by a harsh elision of tbe 

■ . ■ ' ■ i^» <^ 

4M. The oairftal acoenU Tha tligbter acMntk 
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Towel a upon the particle et In the latter, the paases and the ao- 
oent are all of them distinct and full : there is no elision ; and the 
words are more liquid and sounding. In these particulars consists 
the beauty of an Hexameter line with respect to melody : and by 
neglecting these, many lines in the Satires and Epistles of Horace 
are less agreeable than plain prose ; for they are neither the one nor 
the other in perfection. To draw melody from these lines, they 
must be pronounced without relation to tne sense : it must not l>e 
regarded that words are divided by pauses, nor that harsh elisions 
are multiplied. To add to the account, prosaic low-sounding words 
are introduced ; and, which is still worse, accents are laid on thenL 
Of such £i,ulty lines take the following instances : 

Candida reotaque sit, maoda haetenuB sit noque looga. 
Jupiter exoiamat siinul alqno aadint ; at in se 
Cnstodes, lectica, oiniflon^s, paraaitiia 
Optimns, eftt modnlator, nt Alfenns Vafer oxnni 
Nunc illud tantam qunram, meritcme tibi pit. 

466. Next in order comes English Heroic verse, which shall be 
examined under the whole ^\q heads, of number, quantity, arrange- 
ment, pause, and accent This verse is of two Innds ; one named 
rhyme or metre^ and one hlanJc verse. In the former the lines ai'e 
connected two and two by similarity of sound in the final syllables ; 
and two lines so connected are termed a couplet : similarity of sound 
being avoided in the latter, couplets are banished. These two sorts 
must be handled separately, because there are many peculiarities in 
each. Beginning with rhyme or metre, the first article shall be 
discussed in a few words. Every line cbnsists of ten syllables, five 
short and five long ; fi-om which there are but two exceptions, both 
of them rare. The first is where each line of a couplet is made 
eleven syllables, by an additional syllable at the end : 

There heroes' wits are kept in ponderous vases, 
And beaus' in snuff-boxes and tweezer-cases. 

The piece, you think, is incorrect ! Why, take it ; 
I'm ul Bubmission ; what you'd have it, make it. 

This license is sufierable in a single couplet ; but if frequent would 

give disgust 

The other exception concerns the second line of a couplet, which 

is sometimes stretched out to twelve syllables, termed an Alexamr 

drine line : 

A needless Alezandrir^e ends the son^, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 

It doth extremely well when employed to close a period with a cer- 
tain pomp and solemnity, where the subject makes that tone proper. 

466. Order or arrangement, not the whole of melody. 

466. English heroic verse; two klnds.^Khyme and blank yerse distiugnished. Bliyine; 
sumber of syllables. Two ezoeptic a. 
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467. With regard *o quantity, it is unnecessary to mention a second 
lime, that the quar.titie.s employee! in verse are but two, the one 
double of the other ; that every syllable is reducible to one or other 
of these standards ; and that a syllable of the larger quantity is 
termed long^ and of the lesser quantity short. It belongs more to 
the present article to eicamine what peculiarities there may be in the 
English language as to long and short syllables. Every language 
has syllables that may be pronounced long or short at pleasure ; but 
the English above all abounds in syllables of that kind : in words 
of three or more syllables, the quantity for the most part is invaria- 
ble : the exceptions are more frequent in dissyllables ; but as to 
monosyllables, they may, without many exceptions, be pronounced 
either long or short ; nor is the ear hurt by a liberty that is rendered 
damiliar by custom. This shows that the melody of English verse 
must depend less upon quantity than upon other circumstances : in 
which it differs widely from Latin verse, where every syllable having 
but one sound, strikes the ear uniformly with its accustomed im- 
pression ; and a reader must be delighted to find a number of such 
syllables disposed so artfully as to be highly melodious. Syllables 
variable in quantity cannot possess this power ; for though custom 
may render familiar both a long and a short pronunciation of the 
same word, yet the mind, wavering b^ween tlie two sounds, can- 
not be so much affected as where every syllable has one fixed 
sound. What I have further to say upon quantity, will come more 
properly under the following head or arrangement 

468. And with respect to arrangement, which may be brought 
within a narrow compass, the English Heroic line is commonly 
Iambic, the first syllable short, the second long, and so on alter- 
nately through the whole line. One exception there is, pretty fre- 
quent, of lines commencing with a Tiochaeiis, L e., a long and a short 
syllable ; but this affects not the order of the following syllables, 
which go on alternately as usual, one short and one long. The fol- 
lowing couplet affords an example of each kind : 

Somo in th6 fields 5f pfirgst ethftr pla; 



&nd bask and whiten In th6 blaze 



mi 

of day. 



It is a great imperfection in English verse, that it excludes the 
bulk of polysyllables, which are the most sounding words in our 
language ; for very few of them have such alternation of long and 
short syllables as to correspond to either of the arrangements men- 
tioned. English verse accordingly is almost totally reduced to 
dissyllables and monosyllables ; magntxnimity^ is a sounding word 
totally excluded : impetuosity is still a finer word, by the resem- 
blance of the sound and sense ; and yet a negative is put upon it, 
as well as upon numbeiless w(jrds of the same kind. Polysyllables 

467. Qnantity.—P<.3uliaritles as to the pronunciation of long and short syllables. — Melody 
of English verse not dependent on qaantiry. Differs from Latin verse herein. 
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eomposed of syllables long and short alternately, make a good 
figure in verse : for example, observance^ opponent, ostensive, pin- 
daric^ productive, prolific, and such others of three syllables. Imi- 
tation, imperfection, misdemeanor, mitigation, moderation, ohservator, 
ornamental, regulator^ and others similar, of four syllables, beginning 
with two short syllables, the third long, and the fourth short, may 
find a place in a line commencing with a Trochseus. I know not 
if there be any of five syllables. One^ I know of six, viz., misin- 
terpretation: but words so composed are not frequent in our 
language. 

469. One would not imagine, without trial, how uncouth false 
quantity appears in verse ; not less than a provincial tone or idiom. 
The article the is one of the few monosyllables that is invariably 
short : observe how harsh it makes a line where it must be pro- 
nounced long : 

This nymph to thd d^struotion df mSnklnd. 

Again, 

Th' adventurous baron the bright looks fidmired. 

Let it be pronounced short, and it reduces the melody almost to 
nothing : better so however than false quantity. Ii^ the following 
examples we perceive the saline defect : 

And old impertinence | expel by new 

With varying vanities \ from every part 

Love in these labyrinths | his slaves detains 

New stratagems \ the radiant lock to gain 

Her eyes half languishing \ half drown'd in tears 

Boar'd from the handkerchief | that caused his pain 

Passions like elements | though born to fight. 

The great variety of melody conspicuous in English verse, arises 
chiefly fi'om the pauses and accents ; which are of greater impor- 
tance than is commonly thought There is a degree of intiicacy in 
this branch of our subject, and it will be diflScult to give a distinct 
view of it ; but it is too late to think of diflSculties after we are en- 
gaged. The pause, which paves the way to the accent, offers itself 
first to our examination ; and from a very short trial, the following 
facts will be verified. 1st, A line admits but one capital pause. 
2d, In different lines, we find this pause after the fourth syllable, 
after the fifth, after the sixth, and after the seventh. These four 
places of the pause lay a solid foundation for dividing English 
Heroic lines into four kinds ; and I warn the reader beforehand, that 
unless he attend to this distinction, he cannot have any just notion 
of the richness and variety of English versification. Each kind or 
order hath a melody peculiar to itself, readily distinguishable by a 



4<S8, Arrangement; oororoonly Iambic. One exception. — ^An Imperfeotfon in Engliab 
Terse with rrspect to polysyllables. 
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good ear ; and I am not without hopes to make the cause of this 
peculiarity sufficiently evident It must t)e observed, at the same 
time, that the pause cannot be made indifferently at any of the 
places mentioned ; it is the sense that regulates the pause, as will be 
seen afterwards ; and consequently, it is the sense that determines 
of what order every line must be : there can be but one capital 
musical pause in a fine ; and that pause ought to coincide, if possi- 
ble, with a pause in the sense, in order that the sound may accord 
with the sense. 

What is said shall be illustrated by examples of each sort or 
order. And first of the pause after the fourth syllable : 

Baok through the paths | of pleasing Benae I xan. 
Again, 

Profase of bliss | and pregnant with de%ht. 

After the 5th : 

So when an angel 1 by divine command, 
With rising tempests | shakes a guilty land. 

After the 6th : 

Bpeed the soft interoonrse | from soul to aool. 
Again, 

Then from his closing eyes | th/fonn ahaU |MGrt. 

After the Tth : 

And taught the doubtful battle | where to rage. 
Again, 

And in the smooth description | murmur still. 

4*70. Besides the capital pause now mentioned, inferior pauses 
will be discovered by a nice ear. Of these there are commonly two 
in each line : one before tlio fnpital pause, and one after it The 
former comes invariably alter the first long syllable, whether the line 
begin with a long syllable or a short, lue other in its variety imi- , 
tates the capital pause : in some lines it comes after the 6th syllaUe, 
in some after the 7th, and in some after the 8th. Of these semi- 
pauses take the following examples : 

1st and 8th : 

Led I through a sad | variety | of woe. 
1st and 7th : 

Still I on thy breast | enamor'd | let me lie. 

2d and 8th : • 

From storms | a shelter | and from heat | a shade. 
2d and 6th : 

Let wealth | let honor | wait | the wedded dame. 

409 False qnantity unoonth.— Yarioty of melody owing to panses and aooents.-- >H<nr 
many capital paoses In a line ?— Places of that pause ?— How nrany kinds of Baglish berole 
linea ?— What regulates the place of ttxt parse ? Esamplea. 



. 
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2d and 7th : 

Above I all paia | all pasaion | and al pride. 

Even from these few examples it appears, that the place of the 
last semi-pause, like that of the full pause, is directed in a good 
measure by the sense. Its proper place with respect to the melody 
is afber the eighth syllable, so as to finish the line with an Iambus 
distinctly pronounced, which, by a long syllable after a short, is a 
preparation for rest : sometimes it comes after the 6th, and some- 
times after the 7th syllable, in order to avoid a pause in the middle 
of a word, or between two words intimately connected ; and so far 
melody is justly sacrificed to sense. 

In discoursing of Hexameter verse, it was laid down as a rule, 
That a full pause ought never to divide a word : such license devi- 
ates too far from the coincidence that ought to be between the pauses 
of sense and of melody. The same rule must obtain in an English 
line ; and we shall support reason by experiments : 

A noble enperlfluity it craves 
Abhor, a perpeltaity should stand 

Are these lines distinguishable from prose ? Scarcely, I think. 

The same rule is not applicable to a semi-pause, which, being short 
and £fiint, is not sensibly disagreeable when it divides a word : 

Relent|less walls | whose darksome round contains 
For her | white virgins | hyme|neal8 sing 
In these | deep soUtadea|and awjfal cells. 

It must however be acknowledged, that the melody here sufiers in 
some degree : a word ought to be pronounced without any rest be- 
tween its component syllables : a semi-pause that bends to this rula 
is scarce perceived. 

471. The capital pause is so essential to the melody, that one 
cannot be too nice in the choice of its place, in order to have it clear 
and distinct. It cannot be in better company than with a pause in 
the sense ; and if the sense require but a comma after the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, or seventh syllable, it is sufficient for the musical pause. 
But to make such coincidence essential, would cramp versification 
too much ; and we have experience for our authority, that there may 
be a pause in the melody where the sense requires none. We must 
not however imagine, that a musical pause may come afiier any 
word indifferently : some words, like syllables of the same word, are 
so intimately connected, as not to bear a separation even by a pause. 
The separating, for example, a substantive from its article, would be 
harsh and unpleasant : witness the following line, which cannot be 
pronounced with a pause as marked. 

If Delia smile, the | flowers begin to spring; 



4T0. Inferior ptnaei, their number.— Bale In regard to a AiU pause. Exampkiw 

14* 
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But ought to be pronounced in the following manner : 

If Delia smile, | the flowers begin to spring. 

If then it be not a matter of indifference where to make the pause, 
there ought to be rules for determining what words may be separa- 
ted by a pause, and what are incapable of separation. I shall en- 
deavor to ascertain these rules ; not chiefly for their utiUty, but id 
order to unfold some latent principles, that tend to regulate our taste 
even where we are scarce sensible of them ; and to that end, the 
method that appears the most promising, is to run over the verbal 
relations, beginning with the most intimate. The first that presents 
itself is that of adjective and substantive, being the relation of sub- 
ject and quality, the most intimate of all ; and with respect to such 
intimate companions, the question is, whether they can bear to be 
separated by a pause. What occurs is, that a quality cannot exist 
ii^dependent of a subject ; nor are they separate even in imaginatioQ, 
because they make parts of the same idea : and for that reason, with 
reapect to melody as well as sense, it must be disagreeable to bestow 
upon the adjective a sort of independent existence, by interjecting a 
pause between it and its substantive. I cannot, therefore, approve 
the following lines, nor any of the sort ; for to my taste they are 
harsh and unpleasant : 

Of thousand bright \ inhabitants of air 

The sprites of fiery | termagants inflame 

The rest, his many-color'd | robe concealM 

The same, his anoient | personage to deok 

Even here, where frozen | Chastity retires 

I sit, with sad | civility, I read 

Back to my native | moderation slide 

Or shall we ev'ry | decency confound 

Time was, a sober | Englishman would knock 

And place, on good | security, his gold 

Taste, that eternal | wanderer, which flies 

But ere the tenth | revolving day was run 

First let the just | equivalent be paid 

Go, threat thy earth>bom | myrmidons ; but here 

Haste to the fierce \ Achilles' tent, he cries 

All but the ever-wakeful | eyes of Jove 

Your own resistless | eloquence employ. 

Considering this matter superficially, one might be apt to ima^ne 
that it must be the same, whether the adjective go first, which is the 
natural order, or the substantive, which is indulged by the laws of 
mversion. But we soon discover this to be a mistake : color, for 
example, cannot be conceived independent of the surface colored ; 
but a tree may be conceived, as growing in a certain spot, as of a 
certain kind, and as spreading its extended branches all around, 
without ever thinking of its color. In a word, a subject may be 
*x>nsidered with some of its qualities independent of others : though 
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we cannot form an image of any single quality independent of the 
subject. Thus, then, though an adjective named first be inseparable 
from the substantive, the proposition does not reciprocate : an image 
can be formed of the substantive independent of the adjective ; and 
for that reason, they may be separated by a pause, where the sub- 
stantive takes the lead : 

For thee the fates ] severely kind ordain 

And cursed with hearts 1 unknowing how to yield. 

. 472. The verb and adverb are precisely in tlie same condition 
with the substantive and adjective. An adverb which modifies the 
action expressed by the vefb, is not separable from the verb even in 
imagination ; and therefore I must also give up the following lines : 

And which it much | becomes you to forget 
'Tis one thing madly | to disperse my store. 

But an action may be conceived with some of its modifications, 
leaving out others ; precisely as a subject may be conceived with 
some of its qualities, leaving out others : and therefore, when by in- 
version the verb is fii-st inti'oduced, it has no bad effect to interject 
a pause between it and the adverb that follows. This may be done 
at the close of a line, where the pause is at least as full as that is 
which divides the line : 

While yet he spoke, the prince advancing drew 
Nigh to the loage, &c. 

4lS. The agent and its action come next, expressed in giammar 
by the active substantive and its verb. Between these, placed in 
their natural order, there is no difficulty of interjecting a pause : an 
active being is not always in motion ; and therefore it is easily sep- 
arable in idea from its action : when in a sentence the substantive 
takes the lead, we know not that action is to follow ; and as rest 
must precede the commencement of motion, this interval is a proper 
opportunity for a pause. 

But when by inversion the verb is placed first, ia it lawful to sep- 
arate it by a pause fi-om the active substantive ? I answer. No ; be- 
cause an action is not an idea separable from the agent, more than 
a quality from the subject to which it belongs. IVo lines of the 
first rate for beauty, have always appeared to me exceptionable, 
upon account of the pause thus interjected between the verb and the 
consequent substantive ; and I have now discovered a reason to sup- 
port my taste : 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Where heavenly pensive | Contemplation dwells, 

And ever musing | Melancholy reigns. 



471. Choice of place for the capital pause. Examples.— Rules tor determining what 
words may or may not be separated by a pause. — Question respecting aAJectiye ana sub- 
stantive in their natural or inverted order. 

4T2. Respecting a panse between verb and adverb. 
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The point of the greatest delicacy regards the active verb and the 
passive substantive placed in their natural order. The best poets 
scruple not to separate by a pause an active verb from the thing 
upon which it is exerted. Such pauses in a long work may be in- 
dulged ; but taken singly, they certainly are not agreeable ; and T 
appeal to the following examples : 

The peer now spreads | the glittering forsex wide 

As ever sallied | the fair face of light 

RepairM to search | the gloomy oave of Spleen 

Nothing, to make | Philosophy thy friend 

Should ohance to make | the well-dress*d rabble Btan 

Or cross to plander | provinoes, the main 

These madmen ever hart | the charoh or state 

How shall we fill I a library with wit 

What better teach | a foreigner the tongue 

Sure, I if spare | the minister, no rules 
Of honor bind me, not to maul his tools. 

On the other hand, when the passive substantive is by inversion 
first named, there is no difSculty of interjectiug a pause between it 
and the verb, more than when uie active substantive is fii'st named. 
The same reason holds in both, that though a verb cannot be sep- 
arated in idea from the substantive which governs it, and scarcely 
from the substantive it governs, yet a substantive may always be 
conceived independent of the verb : when the passive substantive is 
introduced before the verb, we know not that an action is to be 
exerted upon it ; therefore we may rest till the action commen< es. 
For the sake of illustration, take the following examples : 

Shrines I where their vigils | pale-eyed virgins keep 
Soon as thy letters 1 trembling I unclose 
No happier task 1 these faded eyes pursue. 

474. What is said about the pause, leads to a general observation, 
That the natural order of placing the active substantive and its 
verb, is more friendly to a pause than the inverted order ; but that in 
all the other connections, inversion affords a far better opportunity 
for a pause. And hence one great advantage of blank verse over 
rhyme ; its privilege of inversion giving it a much greater choice of 
pauses Ihan can be had in the natural order of arrangement. 

We now proceed to- the slighter connections, which shall be dis- 
cussed in one general article. Words connected by conjunctions and 
prepositions admit freely a pause between them, which will be clear 
from the following instances : 

Assume what sexes | and what shape they please 
The light militia | of the lower sky 



4T8. Panse between the agent snd its action. Wl an tlie verb is placed flrBt— The aottve 
verb and its objective aabstantive. 
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Connecting particles were invented to nnite in a period two sub- 
Btafitives, signifying things occasionally united in the thought, but 
which have no natural union : and between two things not only 
separable in idea, but really distinct, the mind, for the sake of mel* 
ody, cheerfully admits by a pause a momentary disjunction of their 
occasional union. 

475. One capital branch of the subject is still upon hand, to 
which I am directed by what is just now said. It concerns those 
parts of speech which singly represent no idea, and which become 
not significant till they be joined to other words. I mean conjuno 
tions, prepositions, articles, and such like accessories, passing under 
the name of particles. Upon these the question occurs. Whether 
tbey can be separated by a pause from the words that make them 
significant 1 whether, for example, in the following lines, the sep- 
aration of the accessory preposition from the principal substantive be 
according to rule f 

The goddess with | a discontented air 

And heightened by | the diamond^s circling rays 

When victims at | yon altar's foot we lay 

So take it in | the very words of Creech 

An ensign of \ the delegates of Jove 

To ages o'er | his native realm he reign'd 

While angels with | their silver wings o'ershade. 

Or the separation of the conjunction from the word that is connected 
by it with the antecedent word : 

Talthybius and \ Eurybates the good. 

It will be obvious at the first glance, that the foregoing reasoning 
upon objects naturally connected, is not applicable to words which 
of themselves affe mere ciphers; we must therefore have recourse 
to some other principle by solving the present question. These par- 
ticles out of their place are totally insignificant : to give them a 
meaning, they must be joined to certain words ; and the necessity 
of this junction, together with custom, forms an artificial connection 
that has a strong influence upon the mind : it cannot bear even a 
momentary separation, which destroys the sense, and is at the same 
time contradictory to practice. Another circumstance tends still 
more to make this sepm'ation disagreeable in lines of the fii'st and 
third order, that it bars the accent, which will be explained after- 
wards in treating of the accent 

476. Hitherto upon that pause only which divides the line. We 
proceed to the pause that concludes the line ; and the question is, 
Whether the same rules be applicable to both ? This must be an- 



4T4 Advantage of blank rerse over rhyme as to pauses. — ^Words <5onnected by oonjuno- 
tiona and prepositions. 

475. Particles; whether separable by a pause Arom the words that make them sig 
aiflcant. 
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• 

swered by makiDg a distinctioii. Id the first line of a couplet, the 
concluding pause differs little, if at all, from the pause that divides 
the line ; and for that reason the rules are applicable to both equally. 
The concluding pause of the couplet is in a different condition ; it 
resembles greatly the concluding pause in an Hexameter line. Both 
of them, indeed, are so remarkable that they never can be graceful, 
unless where they accompany a pause in the sense. Hence it 
'oUows that a couplet ought al^f^ays to be finished with some 
>lo6e in the sense ; if not a point, at least a comma. The truth is^ 
•.♦lat this rule is seldom transgressed. In Pope's works, I find very 
!t)W deviations from the rule. Take the following instances : 



Anotuer : 



Nothing is foreign : parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, all-preserving 80ul 
Connects each being— 

To draw fresh colors from the vernal flow'rs, 
To steal from rainbows ere they drop in show'rs 
A brighter wash 



4"/ 7. I add, with respect to pauses in general, that supposing the 
vjonnection to be so slender as to admit a pause, it follows not that 
a pause may in every such case be admitted. There is one rule 
to which every other ought to bend. That the sense must never be 
wounded or obscured by the music ; and upon that account I con- 
demn the following lines : 

Ulysses, first | in public cares, she found 

And, 

Who rising, high \ th' imperial sceptre raised. 

With respect to inversion, it appears, both from reason and ex- 
periments, that many words which cannot bear a separation in their 
natural order, admit a pause when inverted. And it may bfe added 
that when two words or two members of a sentence, in their natural 
order, can be separated by a pause, such separation can never be 
amiss in an inverted order. An inverted period, which deviates 
from the natural train of ideas, requires to be marked in some 
measure even by pauses in the sense, that the parts may be distinctly 
known. Take the following examples : 

Ab with cold lips 1 1 kissM the saored veil 
With other beauties | charm my partial eyes 
Full in my view | set all the bright abode 
With words like these | the troops Ulysses ruled 
Back to th* assembly roll i the thronging train 
Not for their grief | the Qreoiau host I blame. 



476. The panse that conclados the line.— Distinction to be made in the first and fleoond 
Une« of a couplet. How a couplet should be finished. 

477. One rale respecting pauses in general-^Semarka hi to words In the inrerted oidab 
—What an inverted period require*. 
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' The same where the separation is made at the close of the first line 
of the couplet : 

For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 

The pause is tolerable even at the close of the couplet, for the 
reason just now suggested, that inverted members require some 
Blight pause in the sense : 

^Twas where the plane-tree spreads its shades around : 
The altars heaved ; and from the crumbling ground 
A miglity dragon shot. 

4*78. Abstracting at present from the peculiarity of melody arising 
from the different pauses, it cannot fail to be observed in general, 
that they introduce into our verae no slight degree of variety. A 
number of unifonn lines having all the same pause, are extremely 
fatiguing ; which is remarkable in French versification. This im- 
perfection will be discerned by a fine ear even in the shortest suc- 
cession, and becomes intolerable in a long poem. Pope excels in 
the variety of his melody ; which, if different kinds can be com- 
pared, is indeed no less perfect than that of Virgil. 

From what is last said, there ought to be one exception. Uni- 
formity in the members of a thought demands equal uniformity in 
the verbal membere which express that thought. When therefore 
resembling objects or things are expressed in a plurality of verse- 
lines, these lines in their structure ought to be as uniform as possible ; 
and the pauses in particular ought all of them to have the same 
place. Take the following examples : 



Again: 



By foreign hands | thy dying eyes were closed ; 
By foreign bands | thy decent limbs composed ; 
By foreign hands j thy humble grave adorn'd. 

Bright as the sun | her eyes the gazers strike ; 
And, like the sun, | they shine on all alike. 



Speaking of Nature, or the God of Nature : 

Warms in the sun | refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars | and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life | extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided | operates unspent. 

479. Pauses will detain us longer than was foreseen : for the 
subject is not yet exhausted. It is laid down above, that English 
Heroic verse admits no more but four capital pauses ; and that the 
capital pause of every line is determined by the sense to be after the 
fourth, the fifth, the sixth, or the seventh syllable. That this doc- 
trine holds true as far as melody alone is concerned, will be testified 



478. Advantages to verse of the different pauses.— Fault of French versiflcation.— In 
what Pope and Yirgil excel.— Usiformity in the members of a thought requires what} 
Examples. 
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swered by makiiig a diBtinction. In the first line of c * ™'^ ™*y 
concluding pause differs little, if at all, from the pao' Jiation, and 
the line ; and for that i«aeou the rules are applieabJ -^samples a<^ 
The concluding pause of the couplet is in a diff ■^^ '^^ *^? j 
resemblea grea3y the concJuding pause in an H' syllable. And 
of them, indeed, are bo remarkable tiat they ^^^ '' «^^ ^%<^ 
unless where they accompany a pause in i example. Tof^ 
fellows that a couplet ought always to. ■•■oke off from amoun- 
'kse in the sense ; if not a point, at leaf j ■% w<»us : 
'tat this rule is seldom tran^essed. junde- 
!tiw de?iatdons from the rule. Take ' resaundB ; 

0i arged anutB, 
Nolliing is fbreign: put" ,o, impetuooB to the plain : 
One all -extending, all-p' '^, nhole force li8 proved, 
CoDoectB each lieiog— J} ^hen he stopp'd, nomoved. 

*°°^" ■ T. d„, ft..! »). >•/<» 0' '\» »~<»1.P«>»<> » »' <!» 

To Bteid from rail .^ enliven* the expression by its cwn- 

A brighter -watt ^ if ^ jjie end of the second syllable ; the 

^',q I ' le in the melody, aide the impreeaon 

jonnee'tioi "^ ^^ ^^''^'^ stooping short; and 

■ pause 1 '^ artifice, is more than compensated 

to which 1 ^® deaoription. Milton makes a 

wounded ^** '^ following examples from hia 






h the ;au 
crouch of eve 
ices to tbe midnight aii 



And hard'ning in his strengtli 

such embodied force. 

n iia Bkek hand tlie garland wreatli'd fbr Eve 

rn dropp'd | and all the £ided roses slied. 

nessentinl nighl, receives him neit, 
Ib gapinK | and with uUer loaa of being, 
aauins hlni, Sk. 
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i consider the foregoing passages with respect to melody 
be pauses are undoubtedly out of their proper place ; but 
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with those of the sense, they «nforee the expression, 
^^^ ^greatly ; for, as has been more than once observed, 

^^^ ^^^ession is communicated to the sound, which by a 

\f^ ^ ^^|ake8 even the melody appear more perfect than 

♦^ ^^f ere regular. 

rules of accenting, two general observations 
The first is, That accents have a double effect : 
the melody, by giving it air and spirit : they 
y6 less to the sense, by distinguishing important wor<& 
'4v -^s* These two effects never can be separated, without 

• j^ -<ig the concord that ought to subsist between the thought 

m^ ^ ^mQ melody : an accent, for example, placed on a low word, has 

jt^ effect to burlesque it, by giving it an unnatural elevation ; and 
the Ijijury thus done to the sease does not rest there, for it seems 
also to injure the melody. Let us only reflect what a ridiculous 
^gure a particle must make with an acoent or emphasis upon it, 
particle that of itself has no meaning, and that serves only, likt 
cement, to unite words significant. The other general observation 
is. That a word of whatever number of syllables, is not accented 
upon more than one of them. The reason is, that the object is set 
in its best light by a single accent, so as to make more than one 
unnecessary for the sense ; and if another be added, it must be for 
the sound merely ; which would be a transgression of the foregoing 
niie, by separating a musical accent firom that which is requisite for 
the sense. 

481. Keeping in view the foregoing observations, the doctrine of 
accenting English Heroic verse is extremely simple. In the first 
place, accenting is confined to the long syllables ; for a short sylla- 
ble is not capable of an accent In the next place, as the melody 
is enriched in proportion to the number of accents, every word that 
has a long syllable may be accented : unless the sense interpose, 
which rejects the accenting a word that makes no figure by its sig- 
nification. According to this rule, a line may admit five accents, 
a case by no means rare. 

But supposing every long syllable to be accented, there is, in ev-^ 
ery line, one accent that makes a greater figure than the rest, being 
that which precedes the capital pause. It is distinguished into two 
kinds ; one that is immediately before t-he pause, and one that is di- 
vided from the pause by a short syllable. The former belongs to 
lines of the first and third order ; the latter to those of the second 
and fourth. Examples of the first kind: 

Smooth flow the wftves \ the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smiled | and all the world was gay. 



* An accent considered with respect to sense is termed em^hasit^ 



480. Double effects of tocent Should not be Beparated.—The number of accented tjl* 
lables in a ^ord. 
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He raised bis azure wAnd | and thua began. 

Examples of the other kind : 

There lay three ^Arters | half a pair of glovett, 
And ail the trdphie^ i of hia ibruier loves. 

Oar humble province i is to tend the fair. 
Not a less pleasing | though less glorious cure. 

And hew triumphant ftrches | to the ground. 

These accents make different impressiona on the mind, which will 
be the subject of a following speculation. In the mean time, it may 
be safely pronounced a capital defect in the composition of verse, to 
put a low word, incapable of an accent, in the place where this ac- 
cent should be : this bars the accent altogether ; than which I know 
no fault more subversive of the melody, if it be not the barring of a 
pause altogether. ' I may add affirmatively, that no single circum- 
stance contributes more to the energy of verse, than to put an im- 
portant word where the accent should be, a word that merits a pe- 
culiar emphasis. To show the bad effect of excluding the capital 
accent, I refer the reader to some instances given above (page 325), 
where particles are separated by a pause from the capital words that 
make them significant ; and which particles ought, for the sake of 
melody, to be accented, were they capable of an accent Add to 
these the following instances from the £ssay on Criticism : 

Of leaving what | is natural and fit line 44B* 

Not yet purged off, | of spleen and sour disdained 1. 528. 

No pardon vile | obscenity should find 1. 681. 

When love was all | an easy monarch's care L 587. 

For 'tis but half | a judge's task to know 1. 562. 

'Tls not enough, { taste, judgment, learning, join 1. 568. 

That only makes | superior sense beloved 1. 578. 

Whose right it is, | uncensured, to bevduU 1. 590. 

'Tis best, sometimes, | your censure to restrain. 1. 597. 

When this fault is at the end of a line that closes a couplet^ it 
leaves not the slightest trace of melody : 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 
The strong connections, nice dependencies. 

In a line expressive of what is humble or dejected, it improves 
the resemblance between the sound and sense to exclude the capital 
accent This, to my taste, is a beauty in the following hues : 

In th^se deep sdlitudes | and awful cells 
The pdor inhabitant | behdlds in vain. 

To conclude this article, the accents are not, like the syllables, 
confined to a certain number : some lines have no fewer than ^ve, 
and there are lines that admit not above one. This variety, as we 
have seen, depends entirely on the different powers of the component 
words : particles, ev^n where they are long by position, cannot be 
accented ; and p lysyllables, whatever space they occupy, admit but 
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one accent Polysyllables have another defect, that tliey generally 
exclude the full pause. It is shown above, that few polysyllables 
can find place in the construction of English verse : aud here are 
reasons for excluding them, could they find place. 

482. After what is said, will it be thought refining too much to 
suggest, that the diflferent orders (Art. 470) are quahfied for dif- 
ferent purposes, and that a poet of genius will naturally be led to 
make a choice accordingly ? I cannot think this altogether chimeri- 
cal. As it appears to me, the first order is proper tor a sentiment 
that is bold, lively, or impetuous ; the third order is proper for what 
is gi-ave, solemn, or lofty ; the second for what is tender, delicate, 
or melancholy, and in general for all the sympathetic emotions ; 
and the last for subjects of the same kind, when tempered with any 
degree of solemnity. I do not contend, that any one order is fitted 
for no other task than that assigned it ; for at that rate, no sort of 
melody would be left for accompanying thoughts that have nothing 
pecuhar in them. I only venture to suggest, and I do it with diffi- 
dence, that each of the orders is peculiarly adapted to certain sub- 
jects, and better qualified than the others tor expressing them. The 
best way to judge is by experiment ; and to avoid the imputation 
of a partial search, I shall confine my instances to a single poem, 
beginning with the 

First order. 

On her white breast, a Bparklin^ cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unflx'd as those : 

Favors to none^ to all she smiles extends ; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Briffht as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 

And like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide; 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her fece and you'll forget them all. — Bape of the Lock, 

In accounting for the remarkable liveliness of this passage, it will 
be acknowledged by every one who has an ear, that the melody 
must come in for a share. The lines, all of them, are of the first 
order ; a very unusual circumstance in the author of this poem, so 
eminent for variety in his versification. Who can doubt, that he 
has been led by delicacy of taste to employ the first order prefer- 
ably to the others ? 

Second order. 

Our humble province is to tend the fair, 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 

481. The doctriDe of accentinff English heroic verse.— Tho nnmber of accents a line may 
admit, and on what syllables.— The accent that makes the greatest figure. Two kinds of 
this accent Examples. — A capital defect in the coinpositiun of verse. — What jdves energy 
to verse. — liad elTect of excluding the capital accent One exception. — Accents allowable 
in a line. 
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Again 



To save the powder fW>m too mde a gale, 

Kor let th^ imprison^ essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colors from tiie vernal flowecs ; 

To steal from rainbows, ere they drop their showers, &o. 



Oh, thoughtless mortals I ever blind to fiite, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 
Sadden, these honom shall be snatchM away, 
And cursed fonver this viotorious day. 

Third order. 

To fifty chosen sylphs, of special note, 

We trust th^ important charge, the petticoat. 

Again : 

Oh say what stranger cause yet unexplored. 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord ? 

A plurality of lines of the fourth order, would not have a good 
effect in succession ; because, by a remarkable tendency to rest^ their 
proper office is to close a period. The reader, therefore, must be 
satisfied with instances where this order is mixed with others. 



Again: 
Again : 
Again : 



Not louder shrieks to pitying Heaven are cant, ^ 
When husbands, or when lapdoga, breathe their last. 

Steel could tbo works of mortal pride confound. 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

She sees, and trembles at th* approaching ill. 
Just in the jaws of ruin, and codille. 

With earnest eyes, and round unthinking face. 
He first the snuff-box openM, then the case. 



And this suggests another experiment, which is, to set the differ- 
ent orders more directly in opposition, by giving examples where 
they are mixed in the same passage. 

First and second orders. 



Again: 



Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray, 
And ope'd those eyes that must eclipse the day. 

Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, 
Not scornful virgms who their charms survive. 
Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss. 
Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 
Not Cynthia when her mantua^s pinn'a awry. 
E'er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou, sad virgin 1 for thy ravished hair. 



First and third. 



Again: 



Think what an equipage thon hast in air, 
And view with scorn two pages and a ohair. 

Jove's thunder roars, heaven trembles all aronnd, 
Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound. 
Earth shakes her nodding towers, the ground gives way, 
Avd the pale ghosts start at the flash of day ! 
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Seeondwd tiur<i 

Sank In TbtlMtris' ihob, the nymph he ibnad, 
Her ejM dciiecUd, and her hnir unbound. 
Agaio: 

On her heaved boaam hung her droopiDg head, 
WUeh with a aigh abe Tussd ; and thai she asid. 

Musioe on tbe foregoing subject, I begin to doubt whether all 
this white I have been in a reverie, and whether the scene before 
me, full of objects new and singular, be not mere tairy'Iand, Is 
there any truth in the appearance, or is it wholly a work of imt^- 
nation ! We cannot doubt of its reality, and we may with assur- 
ance pronounce that great is the merit of English Heroic verse ; for 
though uniformity prevails in the arrangement, in the equality of 
the lines, and in the I'esemblance of the final soimde, variety is still 
more conspicuous in the pauses and in the acctjnta, which are diversi- 
fied in a surprising manner. Of the beauty that results from a due 
mixture of uniformity and variety (see chapter iti,), many instances 
have already occurred, but none more illustrious than English vej»i- 
fication ; however rude it may be in the simplicity of its arrange- 
ment, it is highly melodious by its pauses and accents, so as already 
to rival the most perfect Epecies known in Greece or Eome; and 
it is no disagreeable prospect to find it suscepdhU of still greatoF 
refinement. 

483. We proceed to 6/ani verse, which has ao many cdrcum-\ 
stances Iq common with rhyme, that its peculiarities may he brought^ 
within a narrow compass. With respect to form, it differs frow 
rhyme in rejecting the jingle of similar sounds, which purifies it 
frW a childish pleasure. But this improvement is a trifle compate^ 
with what follows. Our verse is extremely cramped by rhyme ; and 
the peculiar advantage of blank verse is, that it is at liberty to at- 
tend the imagination in its boldest ilighta. Rhyme necessarily 
divides verse into couplets ; each couplet makes a complete mu^cal 
period, the parts of which are dividal by pausQs, and the whole 
summed up by a full close at the end : the melody begins anew with 
the next couplet, and in this manner a composition in rhyme pro- 
ceeds couplet after couplet I have often had occasion to meutioD- 
the correspondence and concord that ought to subsist between sound 
and sense; from which it is a plain inference, that if a couplet be a 
complete period with regard to melody, it ought regularly to be the 
same with regard to sense. As it is extremely difficult to support 
such strictness of composition, licenses are indulged, as explained 
above; which, however, must be used with discretion, so as to pre- 
■erre some degree of ooncord between th« sense and the music : 
there ought never to be a ftill close in the sense, but at the end of a 
couplet ; and there ought always to be some pause in the sense at tlie 
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end of every couplet : tbe same period as to sense may be extended 
through several couplets ; but each couplet ought to contain a dis- 
tinct member, distinguished by a pause in the sense as well as in the 
sound ; and the whole ought to be closed with a complete cadence.* 
Rules such as these, must confine rhyme within very narrow bounds : 
a thought of any extent cannot be reduced within its compass : the 
sense must be curtailed and broken into parts, to make it square 
with the curtness of the melody ; and besides, short periods afford 
no latitude for inversion. 

484. I have examined this point with the stricter accuracy, in 
order to give a just notion of blank verse, and to show that a slight 
difference in form may produce a great difference in substance. 
Blank verse has the same pauses and accents with rhyme, and a 
pause at the end of every line, like what concludes the first line of 
a couplet. In a word, the rules of melody in blank verse are the 
same that obtain with respect to the first line of a couplet ; but being 
disengaged from rhyme, or from couplets, there is access to make 
every line run into another, precisely as to make the first line of a 
couplet run into the second. There must be a musical pause at the 
end of every line ; but this pause i^ so slight as not to require a 
pause in the sense ; and accordingly the sense may be carried on with 
or without pauses, till a period of the utmost extent be completed by 
a full close both in the sense and the sound : there is no restraint, 
biher than that this full close be at the end of a line ; and this re- 
straint is necessary in order to preserve a coincidence between sense 
and sound, which ought to be aimed at in general, and is indispen- 
sable in the case of a full close, because it has a striking effect 
Hence the fitness of blank verse for inversion, and consequently the 
lustre of its pauses and accents ; for which, as observed above, there 
is greater scope in inversion than when words run in their natural 
order. 

In the second section of this chapter it is shown that nothing con- 
tributes more than inversion to the force and elevation of language ; 
the couplets of rhyme confine inversion within* narrow limits ; nor 
would the elevation of inversion, were there access for it in rhyme, 
readily accord with the humbler tone of that sort of verse. It is uni- 
versally agreed that the loftiness of Milton's style supports admirably 
the sublimity of his subject ; and it is not less certain that the lofti- 
ness of his style arises chiefly from inversion. Shakspeare deals little 



♦ This rule is quite neglected in French versification. Even Boil can makes 
uo difficulty to done one sabject with the first line of a couplet, and to begin a 
new subject with the sacond. Such license, however aanctifiea by practice, is 
unpleasant by the diacordance between the pauses of the sense and of the 
melodv. 



488. How blank verse differs from rhyme; and surpasses it 

484. The rules of melody fa folaok verse.— Fitness for inversion.— Milton and BiMk- 
•{leare^B style. 
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in invefsion ; but bin blank verse being a sort of measured prose, is 
perfectly well adapted to the stage, where labored inversion is highly 
improper, because in dialogue it never can be natural. 

485. Hitherto I have considered that superior power of expressioii 
which verse acquires by laying aside rhyme. But this is not the 
only ground for preferring blank verse : it has another preferable 
quality not less signal, and that is a more extensive and more com- 
plete melody. Its music is not, like that of rhyme, confined to a 
single couplet ; but takes in a great compass, so as in some measure 
to rival music properly so called. The interval between its cadences 
may be long or short at pleasure ; and, by that means, its melody, 
with respect both to richness and variety, is superior far to that of 
rhyme, and superior even to that of the Greek and Latin Hexameter. 
Of this observation no person can doubt who is acquainted with the 
Paradise Lost; in which work there are indeed many careless 
lines, but at every turn the richest melody as well as the sublimest 
sentiments are conspicuous. Take the following specimen : 

Now Mom her rosy steps in th' eastern clime 

Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl ; 

When Adam waked, so cnstomM, for hia sleep 

Was aery light, from pnre digestion bred 

And tempVato valors bland, which th' only sound 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Anrora^s Ian, 

Lightly dispersed, and tlie shrill matin song 

Or birds on every bough ; so much the more 

His wonder was to find unwaken^d Eve, 

With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, 

As through unc^niet rest ; he on his side 

Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamor'd, and beheld 

Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep, 

Shot forth peculiar graces ; then with voice 

Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 

Her hand soft touchmg, whisperM thus : Awake, 

My fairest, my espoused, my latest found, 

Heaven's last'best gift, my ever-new delight, 

Awake ; tlie morning shines, and tlie fresh field 

Galls us : we lose the prime, to mark how spring 

Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove. 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 

How nature paints her colors, and how the bee 

Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet. — Book V. 1. 1. 

Comparing Latin Hexameter with English Heroic rhyme, the for- 
mer has obviously the advantage in the following particulars. It 
is greatly preferable as to arrangement, by the latitude it admits in 
placing the long and short syllables. Secondly, the length of an 
Hexameter line hath a majestic air : ours, by its shortness, is indeed 
more brisk and lively, but much less fitted for the sublime. And, 
thirdly, the long high-sounding words that Hexameter admits, add 
greatly to its majesty. To compensate these advantages, Enghsh 
rhyme possesses a greater number and greater variety b(^h of pauses 
and of accents. These two sorts of verse stand indeed pretty much 
in opposition : in Hexameter, great variety of arrangement, none iu 
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t]i6 pauaea nor accents; ia EngUsJi vkyme, gmat variety i& Ae 
ptaaea and aooeata^ very little ia Uie anangemeat^ 

486. In blank vene are anited, ia & gocnl measurdy the seYeral 
piopertiea of Lada Hexameter and Bogliah. rhyme ; aad it poa^eaaes 
beaidea many signal properties of ita own. It ia not ooafiaad, like 
Hexameter, by a full close at the end of every line ; nor, like rhyme» 
by a full close at the end of every couplet Its conatructioni which, 
admits the lines to run into each other, «vea it a still graater ma- 
jesty than arisea from the length of an Uexametor la^ By the 
same means it admits inTersion even beyond the. Latin or Qteek 
Bexameter ; for these suffer some confinement by the regular doaea 
fit the end of every line. In its music it is iUustrioua above all : the 
melody of Hexameter verse is cdreumscribed to a line ; and of £og^ 
lish rhyme to a couplet : the melody of blank verse is under no eo%- 
finement, bat enjoys the utmost privilege of which i^ielody of vense 
i4 suscepiable, which is to run hand ia hand with the senseu la a 
word, blank verse is superior to He^meter in many articlesi and 
inferior to it in none, save in the freedom of arrangement, and in the 
use of long words. 

487. In French Heroic vewe, there are found, on the contrary, all 
the defects of Latin Hexameter and the Etiglish rhyme, without the 
beauties of either : subjected to the bondage of rhyme, and to the 
full close at the end of every couplet, it is also extremely fatiguing 
by uniformity in its pauses and accents : the line invariably is divi- 
ded by the pause into two equal parts, aad the accent is invariably 
placed before the pause : 

Jenne et vailtant h^rds | dont Ia haute tukgease 
N'est point la frait tardlf ( d*une lente vieillease. 

Here every circumstance contributes to a tiresome uniformity: a 
constant return of the same pause and of the same accent, as well as 
an equal division of every line ; which £sttigue the ear without inter- 
mission or change. I cannot set this matter in a better light, than 
by presenting to the reader a French translation of the following 
passage of Milton : 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect, with native honor clad, 
In naked majesty, seea)'d lords of all, 
And worthy seem'd; for in their looks divine, 
The image of their glorions Maker, shone 
Tmth, wisdom, sanctltade Revere and pm:<e ; 
Severe, bat in trae filial freedom placed ; 
Whence true authority in men ; tnoiigh both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd ; 
For contemplation he and valor formed, 
; For softness she and sweet attractive grace ; 

He for God only, she for God in him. 

■ 

48S. The melody of blank vetse more exteftsire and oomptote tbin that of riiyva 
Bzample. 

48fi. Latin Hexameter eomnared with English heroic rhyme compared with blank 
verse. Foooliar advantages of tbo Iatt«r 
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Were the i^auses of the sense aiid sound m this passage but a little 
better assorted, nothing in vei^ couM be more melodious. In gen- 
eral, ihe great? defect in Milton's versification, in other respects ad- 
mii^ble, is the want of coincidence betv(reen the pauses of the sensb 
and sound. 
The ttanslation is in the following words : ' 

Ces lieux d^icieux, ce paradis charmant, 

Ke^oit de deux objets soh ptas bel oraement ; ' 

Lear port naj«BtiieaK, et ieur d^morohe alti^re, 

Semble Ieur m^rite^ sur la natoro enU^ 

Oe droit de commander que Bieu Ieur a donn^, 

Bur Ieur afugoal^ fVotit de gloire eouronn^. 

Ba eouvATaiJi dn eiei briUe la reaBemblaoce ; 

DauB leurs simple8 refi^iU'ds delate Piimoceiice, ^ 

L^adorable caudeur, raimable verity, 

La raisouj la sageese, et la sev^rit^, 

•Qu'iKloucit^la pradeuoe) et <Mt air de droitnre 

l)u visage des rcjis respectable parurc. , 

Oes deux objets ai>^ins n^ont pto lea m^nbes trait», ' 

lis p«ai8aeiit formes, qsoique tous deox par&ita ; 

L^un pour la m^est^, la force, et la i^oblesse ; i 

L^aatre pour la douceur, La grace, et la tendresse ; , 

C'eloiK}! poor Diea seul, Pautre pour Thomme eneor. 

Here the sense is fairly translated, the wOVds are of equal power, 
and yet how inferior the melody ! 

488. Many attempts have been made to introduce Hextimetet 
verse into the living languages, but without success. Die £nglis]E^ 
language, I am inclined to think, is not susceptible of this melody : 
and my reasons are these. First, the polysyllables in Latin and 
Greek are finely diversified by long and sh6rt syllables, a circunj- 
stance that qualifies them for the melody of Hexameter verse : ourk 
are extremely ill qualified for that service, because they superabounc^ 
in short syllables. Secondly, the bull: of our monosyllables are ar- 
bitrary with regard to length, which is an unlucky circumstance in 
Hexameter : for although custom, as observed above, may rendeV 
familiar a long or a short pronunciation of the same word, y6t th^ 
mind wavering between the two sounds, cannot be so much aftected 
with either, as with a word that hath always the same sound ; and 
for that reason, arbitrary sounds are ill fitted for a melody which is 
chiefly supported by quantity. In Latin and Greek Hexameter, in- 
variable sounds direct and ascertain the melody. English Hexana- 
eter would be destitute of melody, unless by artful pronunciation; 
because of necessity the bulk of its sounds must be ^bitrary. The 
pronunciation is easy in a simple movement of alternate long and 
short syllables ; but would be perplexing and unpleasant in the di- 
versified movement of Hexameter verse. 

489. Rhyme makes so great a figure in modem poetry as to 
deserve a solemn trial. I have for that reason re^rved it to be ex- 

* M I I ■ ■ ■ ■ 

487. DcfbctB of French heroic verse.— Ilaftkt in HiltoaVTersttciltloiL 

488. Attempts to introdnee Hexam^lor rene latt the living ISBgaagta. The English 
liogiuige unsuiu-d to it. 
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amined with deliberation \ in order to discover, if I can, its pecnliai 
beauties, and its degree of merit. The first view of this subject leads 
naturally to the following reflection : *^ That rhyme having no rela- 
tion to sentiment, nor any effect upon the ear other than a mere jin- 
gle, ought to be banished all compositions of any dignity, as afEord- 
mg but a trifling and childish pleasure." It will also be observed, 
^ That a jingle of words hath in some measure a ludicrous efiect ; 
witness the double rhymes of Hudibras^ which contribute no small 
share to its drollery : that in a serious work this ludicrous eflect 
would be equally remarkable, were it not obscured by the prevailing 
gravity of the subject: that having howevei* a constant tendency to 
g^ve a ludicrous air to the composition, more than ordinary fire is 
requisite to support the dignity of the sentiments against such an 
undermining antagonist." 

These arguments are specious, and have, undoubtedly, some weight 
Yet, on the other hand, it ought to be considered that in modem 
tongues rhyme has become universal among men as well as chil- 
dren ; and that it cannot have such a currency without some foun- 
dation in human nature. In &ct, it has been successfully employed 
by poets of genius, in their serious and grave compositions, as well 
as in those which are more light and airy. Here in weighing au- 
thority against argument, the scales seem to be upon a level ; and 
therefore, to come at any thing decisive, we must pierce a little 
deeper. 

Music has great power over the soul ; and mav successfully be 
employed to inflame or soothe passions, if not actually to raise them. 
A single sound, however sweety is not music ; but a single sound re- 
peated after intervals, may have the eflect to rouse attention, and to 
Keep the hearer awake : and a variety of similar sounds, succeeding 
each other after regular intervals, must have a still stronger effect. 
This consideration is applicable to rhyme, which connects two verse- 
lines by making them close with two words similar in sound. And 
considering attentively the musical effiect of a couplet, we find, that 
it rouses the mind, and produceth an emotion moderately gay with- 
out dignity or elevation : like the murmuring of a brook gliding 
through pebbles, it calms the mind when perturbed, and gently 
raises it when sunk. These effects are scarce perceived when the 
whole poem is in rhyme ; but are extremely remarkable by contrast, 
in the couplets that close the several nets of our later tragedies : the 
tone of the mind is sensibly varied by them, fi-om anguish, distress, 
or melancholy, to some degree of ease and alacrity. The speech of 
Alicia, at the close of the fourth act of Jane Shore, puts the matter 
beyond doubt : in a scene of deep distress, the rhymes which finish 
the act, produce a certain gayety and cheerfulness, far from accord 
ing with the tone of the passion : 

Aluna, Forever? Oh< Forever! 
Oil 1 who can beur to be a wretoU forever t 
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Hy rival too ! his Imt thoughts hung on her: 
AncU as he parted, ieit a blessing for her : 
Shall she be blessed, and I be cursed, forever ! 
Ko ; since her fatal beauty was the cause 
Of all my suff 'rings, let her share my pains; 
Let her, like me of every joy forloro, 
Devote the hour when such a wretch was bom t 
Like me to deserts and to darkness run, 
Abhor the day, and curse the golden sun ; 
Cast every good and eveiy hope behind ; 
Detest the works of nature, loathe manuud : 
Like me with cries distracted fill the air, | 
Tear her poor bosom, and her frantic hair, > 
And prove the torments of the last despair. ) 

400. Having described, the best way I can, the impression thai 
rhyme makes on the mind ; I proceed to examine whether there be 
any subjects to which rhyme is peculiarly adapted, and for what 
subjects it is improper. Grand and lofty subjects, which have a 
powerful influence, claim precedence in this inquiry. In the chaptor 
of Grandeur and Sublimity it is established, that a ^nd or sublime 
object inspires a warm enthusiastic emotion disdaining strict regu- 
larity and order : which emotion is very difierent from that inspired 
by the moderately enlivening music of rhyme. Supposing then an 
elevated subject to be expressed in rhyme, what must be the effect ? 
The intimate union of the music with the subject produces an in- 
timate union of their emotions ; one inspired by the subject, which 
tends to elevate and expand thi) mind ; and one inspired by the 
music, which, confining the mind within the narrow limits of 
regular cadence and similar sound, tends to prevent all elevation 
above its own pitch. Emotions so little concordant cannot in union 
have a happy effect 

But it is scarce necessary to reason upon a case that never did, 
and probably never will happen, viz., an important subject clothed 
in rhyme, and yet supported in its utmost elevation. A happy 
thought or warm expression, may at times give a sudden bound up- 
ward ; but it requires a genius greater than has hitherto existed, to 
support a poem of any length in a tone elevated much above that 
of the melody. Tasso and Ariosto ought not to be made exceptions, 
and still less Voltaire. And after all, where the poet has the dead 
weight of rhyme constantly to struggle with, how can we expect a 
uniform elevation in a high pitch ; when such elevation, with all 
the suppoit it c^n receive from language, requires the utmost effort 
of the human genius ? 

491. But now, admitting rhyme to be an unfit dress for grand 
and lofty images ; it has one advantage, however, which is, to raise 
a low subject to its own degree of elevation. Addison (Spectator, 
No. 285) observes, '*That rhyme, without any other assistance, 
throws the language off from prose, and very often makes an Uh 

489. Oblectioiis to rhjrme. The snswer.'-The mt^stc of rhvmeL Examplep 
«W. Sabjects to which rbyme is peeoUsrly adspteiV '^ tl«0- rsna. 
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different phrase paw unregarded ; but where th6 verm is not btnlt 
upon rhyme, there, pomp of sound, and energy of expression are 
indispensably necessary to support the style, and keep it from falling 
into the flatness of proae." This effect of rhyme is remarkable in 
French verse ; which, being simple, and little qualified for inversion, 
readily sinks down to prose where not artificially suppOTted : rhyme 
is therefore indispensable in French tragedy, and may be proper 
even in French comedy. Voltaire assigns that very reason for ad* 
hering to rhyme in these compositions. He indeed eandidly owns, 
that, even with the support of rhyme, the tragedies of his country 
are little better than conversation-pieces ; which seems to infer, that 
"the French language is Weak, and an improper dress for any grand 
subject. Voltaire was sensible of the hnperfeotion ; and yet V<3ttirfe 
'Attempted an epic poem in that language. 

492. The cheering and enlivening power of rhyme, is still more 
remarkable in poems of short lines, where the rhymes return upon 
i3ie ear in a quick succession ; for which reason rhyme is perfectly 
well adapted to gay, light, and airy subjects. Witness the fol- 
lowing : 

the pleftftlng', pleiising an^ish, 
When we Jotb abd whett we langiiiih I 

Wisbes rising, ^ , 

Thoughts Burprising, 

PleasnTe connitg. 

OhamiB firanapontiig^ . • -. 

Fancy viewing, ^ 

Joys eDsning, ** 

the pleaisBg, ^tj^hxg afigOri^ t 

Mosamond^ Act I. 3c. & 

For that reason, such frequent rhymes are very improper for any se- 
vere or serious passion r the dissonance between the subject and the 
taelody is very sensibly felt Witness the following : 

Now under hanging mountains, 
Beside the M of fbu&tBins, 
Or where Hebrus wftndeni, 
Soiling in meanders, 

All alone, 

Unheard, tmknowii. 

He makes his moan. 

And calls her ghost, 
Forever, ever, ever lost; 

Now with furies siurroanded, 

Despairing, confounded. 

He trembles, he glows, 

Amidst Kodop6's snows.— -Pcip^, Ode for Music, 1. 97. 

Rhyme is not less unfit for anguish or deep distress, than for 
subjects elevated and lofty ; and for that reason has been long disused 
in the English and Italian tragedy. In a work where the subject 
18 serious though not elevated, rhyme has not a good effect ; be- 
eause the airiness of the melody agrees not with the gravity of the 

4!M. One adTsntage of rhyiu&<— AddlsQu^actmark^fiffect of rhyme in Fi«nnb Terse. 
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HA^ect : the JEtsay on Many ^ich tafeats a suliject great and i 
portant, would make a better figure in blank vei*se. Sportive love, 
mirth, gayety, humor, and ridicule, are the province of rhyme. The 
boundaries assigned it by nature, were extended in barbarous and 
tHiterate ages ; and in its usurpations it has long been protected b;r 
custom ; but taste in the fine arts, as well as in morals, improves 
daily, and makes a progress towards perfection, slow indeed but 
uniform ; and there is no reason to doubt, that rhyme, in Britain, 
will in time be forced to abandon its unjust conquest, and to confine 
itself within its natural limits. 

Having said what occurred upon rhyme, I close the section with 
a general observation, That the melody of verse so powerfully en- 
eitaals the mind as to draw a veil over very gross faults and im- 
perfections. 



A LIST OF THE DIFFEBENT FEET, AND OF THEIB NAMES. 

1. PnuuncHius, consists of two short syllables, examples : Deua^ given, cannot^ 
hiUookj runninff, 

' ft Sfoicdxttb, consults of two loBg ajllables : onm«9,fo$tu8f/or€Wgm^ •unubM, 
sometime, 

8. Iambus, composed of a short and a long : jnos, intent^ degree, appear, content^ 
repent, demand, report, suspect, affront, event, 

4. Trooh^us, or Chorbus, a long and short: fervat, whereby, after^ ^^i 

measure, burden, holy, lofty. 

5. Tbibrachts, three short : melius^ property, 

6. MoLOflsrs, three long : delectant, 

7. ANAPiBSTUs, two short and a long : animas, condescend, apprehend, overheard, 

acquiesce, immature, overcharge, serenade, opportune. 

8. Dactylus, a long and "two short : carmina, evident, excellence, estimate, won- 

der/ul, altitude, burdened, minister, tentnnent. 

9. Baoohius, a short and two long : ddhres, 

10. flTPPOBACCHiTTs, or Antibaoohius, two long and a short : pellunPur. 

11. Obmcus, or AMPHiicAottt, a short syUable between two long : insOo, ^ter- 

noon. 

12. Amphibrachys, a long syllable between two short: honore, consider, im- 

prudent, procedure, attended, proposed, respondent, concurrence, apprentice^ 
respective, revenue. 

IS. PBOOELKiTSMAiTOrs, foar short syllables : hominUms, necessary, 

14. PtSPONDBTTs, four long syUsbles : wifiniHs. 

15. DuAMBUs, composed of two Iftmbi : severUas. 

16. DkVBooRJBus, of two Troehflfti: permaners, procurator. 

17. loKxom, two short syllables and two long : properahant. 

1ft. Another fbot passes tinder the same name, oompoeed of two long syllables 
and two short : calcanbus^ possessory, 

19. Choriambub, two short syllables between two long : nvbilitas, 

20. Aktispastus, two long syllables between two short : Alexander, 

499. Power of rhyme In poems of short lines.— Freqaent rhymes, where unsnlfesble. 
Essay on Man.- Bab?ects that fWrm the province of rhyme.— List of Feet 
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SI. Pjm>n l8l, one longr syllable and three short i ttrnponbiUy ordiMrp^ Uumr 
taryy temp&rafMtit. 

as. P^ON 2cl, the second syllable long, and the otlior three short : rapidUff 
iciemniiy^ mi/norUy^ oontidered^ imprudently^ extravagant^ reepeetfuUy^ aO' 
wrdingly, 

88. PJK>ir 8d, the third syllable long and the other three short : animal/iit^ in- 
dependentf oondeecendence^ sacerdotal, reimbureement, mani^aeture. 

24. Pjboh 4th, the last syllable long and the other three short : aeleritat, 

2$. EFrrBiTus 1st, the first syllable short and the other three loLg : vohiptatee. 

26. Epitbitus 2d, the second syllable short and the other three long : pcMttentes. 

27. Epitrttus 8d, the third syllable short, and the other three long : dieoordia*. 

S3. EpmoTUs 4th, the last syllable short, and the other three long : fortunatui. 

29. A word of five syllables composed of a Pyrrhichius and Daotylus : minr 
uteriaL 

90. A word of five syllables composed of a Troohnus and Daotylns : singularity. 

81. A word of five syllables composed of a Daotylus and Trochleas : prseifUa 

tioHf eaaamination. 

82. A word of five syllables, the second only long : signi/ieancy, 

88. A word of six syllables composed of two Daotyles : impetuosity. 

84. A word of six syllables composed of a Tribraohys and DactylsB ; pnsiUar 
nimity. 

J\r. jB. — Every word may be considered as a prose foot, because 
every word is distinguished by a pause ; and every foot in verse 
may be considered as a verse word, composed of syllables pro- 
nounced at once without a pause. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OOMPABISONS. 

[Hazlitt has some observations on the subject of poetry that will 
serve as an introduction to the present chapter. — Ud, 

493. Poetry is strictly the language of the imagination ; and the 
imagination is that faculty which represents objects, not as they are 
in themselves, but as they are moulded by other thoughts and feel- 
ings, into an infinite variety of shapes and combinations of power. 
This language is not the less true to nature because it is false in 
point of fact ; but so much the more true and natural, if it conveys 
the impression which the object under the influence of passion makes 
on the mind. Let an object, for instance, be presented to the senses 
in a state of agitation or fear, and the imagination will distort or 
magnify the object, and convert it into the likeness of whatever is 
most proper to encourage the fear. " Our eyes are made the fooU of 
tlie otner faculties.'' This is the universal law of the imagination. 

We compare a man of gigantic stature to a tower, not that he u 
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any thing like so large, but because the excess of his size bejosd 
what we are accustomed to expect, or the usual size of things c^ the 
same class, pi*oduces by contrast a greater feeling of magnitude and 
of ponderous strength than another object of ten times the same 
dimensions. The intensity of the feeling makes up for the dispro- 
portion of the objects. Things are equal to the imagination which 
nave the power of affecting the mind with an equal degree of terror, 
admiration, delight, or love. 

Poetry is only the highest eloquence of passion, the most vivid 
form of expression that can be given to our conception of any thing, 
whether pleasurable or painful, mean or dignified, delightful or dis- 
tressing. It is the perfect coincidence of the image and the words 
with the feeling we have, and of which we cannot get rid in any 
other way that gives an instant " satisfaction to the thought." This 
is equally the origin of wit and fancy, of comedy and tragedy, of 
the sublime and pathetic. — Lect. i.] 

Comparisons, as observed above (chapter viii.), serve two pur- 
poses ; wb<jn addressed to the understanding, their purpose is to in- 
struct ; wh<n to the heart, their purpose is to please. Various means 
contribute to the latter : first, the suggesting some unusual resem- 
blance or contrast ; second, the setting an object in the strongest 
light ; third, the associating an object with others, that are agree- 
able ; fourth, the elevating an object ; and fitlh, the depressing it. 
And that comparisons may give pleasure by these various means, 
appears from what is said in the cnapter above cited ; and will be 
made stiU more evident by examples, which shall be given after 
premising some general observations. 

Objects of difierent senses cannot be compared together ; for such 
objects, b«»ing entirely separated from each other, have no circum- 
stance in common to admit either resemblance or contrast Objects 
of hearing may be compared together, as also of taste, of smell, and 
of touch ; but the chief fund of comparison are objects of sight ; be- 
cause, in writing or speaking, things can only be compared in idea, 
and the ideas of sight are more distinct and lively than those of any 
other sense. 

494. When a nation emer^g out of barbarity begins to think of 
the fine arts, the beauties of language cannot long lie concealed ; 
and whi»n discovered, they are generally, by the force of novelty, 
carried beyond moderation. Thus, in the early poems of every 
nation, we find metaphors and similes founded on slight and^ dis- 
tant re^mblances, which, losing their grace with their novelty, wear 
graduaUy out of repute; and now, by the improvement of taste, 
none but correct metaphors and similes are admitted into any polite 
composition. To illustrate this observation, a specimen shall be 

488. Hazlitt^s remarks on poetry.— Purposes answered by comparisons. By what meau 
they give pleasure.— Objects that cann<)t be com'^rj'ed tosrether. — ^The chief fond of com- 
pailsona. 
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given aftdrwitrds of «msh m^iuph&n as I have beeti deseirlbiiig ; 
respect to similes, take the following speciiDen : 

Behold, thou art fair, my love ; thy hair is as a floclc dt eotcta that appear 
ttom Monnt Gilead : thy teeth pre like a flock of ahe^p from the wa»hing, every 
oiie bearing twins : thy lips are like a thread of scarlet : thy neck like the towe^ 
i^t David built for an armory, whereon hang a tbouBand nhields of mighty men ; 
thy two "breasts like two young roes that are twins, which feed among the liliefi; 
Ihy eyes like the fiBh-pools in Heshbon, by the gute of Bath^ntbbim ; thy i»^ 
like tne tower of Lebanon, looking towards Damascus. — ikm{ii ^Solomon, 

Thoa art like snow on the beath ; thy bair like the nKist <if Cromla, when it 
cnrltt on the roeks, and Bhioes to the beam of the we«^t; thy breasts are like 
two sfaaootb rocks Been from BrannO of tbe streams, thy arms like two white 
pillars In the hall of the mighty Fingal.— ^«^^. 

494$. It ha» no good effect to compare things by way of simfle 
that are of the same kind ; nor to compare by contrast things of 
diflSarent kinds. The reason is given in the chapter quoted above ; 
and the reason shall be illustrated by examples. The first is a com- 
parison built upon a resemblance so obvious as to make little or no 
impressioQ. 

This jnst robuke inflamed the Lycian crew, 

They join, they thicken, and the assault renew; 

Unmoved th* embodied Greeks their fury ^are. 

And fixM sirpport the weight of all tho war ; 

Nor could the Greeka repei tbe Lycian powers, 

Nor the bold Lycians force the Grecian towers. 

As on the confines of adjoining gronnds. 

Two Btabborn swaizu with blows dis^i^lie %\mr bounds ; 

They tug, the;^ sweat ; but neither gain, nor yield, 

One foo^ one inch, of the contended field ; 

Thus obstinate to death, tb«y figfat, tbey M ; 

Nor these can keep, nor tboae can ^in thf) Yfm.— -Iliad, xiL 505, 

Another, from Milton, lies open to the satfie dbjeetion. Speaking 
of the fallen angels searching for mines of gold, 

A numerous brigade basteuM ; as when bands 
Of pioneers with spade and pick-axe arm'd, 
Forerun the royal catnp to trench h Held 
Or <aftt a ramputt 

The next shall be of tWngs contrasted that are of different khuk. 

Quwn. What, is my Richard both in shape and mind 
Transform'd and weak ? Hath B6l!^gbroke deposed 
Thine intelleot 9 H«eb he been in ^y heart ! 
Tbe iion thruM;eth forth his paw. 
And wounds the earth, if n9tliing else, wltb l^^^e 
To be overpowered ; iand Witt thcflfl, pupilJ4ik», 
Take thy conreotion mildly, kisa.tbe rod, 
And litwn on rage with baee humUIty ? 

liickal'd K Act V. So. 1. 

This comparison has scarce any force ; a man and a lion are of dif- 
ferent species, and therefore are proper subjects for a simile ; biit 
there is no such resemblance between them in general, as to pr6- 

m - . - •" 

4M, The early jioenis oteveaev aatlon. 

495. What things Bhonld not be compared by way of simile and contrast 



duco any lAiP&ag <ibet by ooBitinitiBg^'iMHriienlar aitdbutes or cir- 
cumstances. 

496. A third general observation is^ That abstract terms can never 
be the subject of comparison, otherwise than by being personified. 
Shakspeare compares adversity to a toad, and slander to the bite of 
a crocodile ; but in such comparisons these abstract terms must be 
imagined sensible beings. 

To have a just notion of comparisons, they must be dbtinguished 
into two kinds ; one common and familiar, as where a man is com* 
pared to a lion in courage, or to a horse in speed ; the other more 
distant and refined, where two things that have in themselves no 
resemblance or opposition, are compared with respect to their effects. 
There is no resemblance between a fiower-pot and a cheerful sonff ; 
and yet they may be compared with respect to their effects, -the 
emotions they produce being similar. There is as little resemblance 
between fi'aternal concord and precious ointment ; and yet observe 
how Aueeessfhlly they are compared with respect to the impressions 
they make : 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is fbr brethren to dwol) together in 
unity. It is IIko the preoious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon 
Aaron^s beard, and descended to the skirts of his garment. — Pealm lo3. 

For illustrating this sort of comparison, I add some more ex- 
amples: 

Delightful is thy presence. O Fingal ! it is like the sun on Cromla, when the 
hunter mo^rn^ his absence ror a season, and sees kim between the clouds. 

Did not Ossian hear a voice ? or is it the sound of days that are no more ? 
Often, like the evening sun, comes the memory of former times on my soul. 

^8 countenance is settled flrom war ; and is calm as the evening beam, that 
from the doud of the west looks on Crona^s silent vale. 

Sorrow, like a cloud on the sun, shades the soul of Clessammor. 

The music was like the memory of joys that are past, pleasant and mournful 
t^ the soul. 

Pleasant are the words of the song, said Cnchullin, and lovely are the tales 
of other times. They are like the calm dew of the morning on the hill of roes^ 
wlaem the sun is faint on ita side, and the lake is settled and blue in the vale. 

These quotations are from the poems of Ossian, who abounds wit^ 
comparisons of thiia delicate kind, and appears singularly happy m 
them. 

49*7. I proceed to illustrate by particular instances the difiSsreat 
means by which comparisons, whether of the one sort or the other, 
can afford pleasure ; and, in the order above established, I begin 
trith such instances as are ^^reeable, by suggesting somo un isnal 
resemblance or contrast : « 

Sweet are the usee of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ngly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
As You £ih$ It, Act II. Sc. 1. 

" 490. Abstract terms.— Two kinds of oomparisons.— How a flower-pot and a eheeiAil MOg 
may be compared. Qthet. eiawiileiv 

15* 
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€htdin€r. BoUnybroka hath seiied Ae wwtofiil kiqf • 

What pity i8^t that he had not so trimmed 
And dressM his land, as we this garden dress, 
And wound the haric, the akin ofonr ft'oit-treaa ; 
LeajL being over proud with sap and blood, 
'Witn too muoh riches it confound itself. 
Had he done so to great and growing men, 
The^ might have lived to bear, and ne to taste 
Their fruits of duty. All superfluous branches 
We lop away, that bearing boughs may live ; 
Had he done so, himself had borne the crown, 
Which waste and idle hours have quite thrown down. 

Richard IL Act II. So. 7 

See, how the Morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious Sun ; 
How well resembles it the prime of youth, 
TrimmM like a yoonker prandng to hia love 1 

S^emd Part Menry IK Act U. So. 1* 

Bm^iu. O Cassias, yon are voked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears Are ; 
Who much enforced, shows a hasty spark. 
And straight is cold again. JuUu$ (kuour^ Aot IV. Sc 8» 

Thus they their doubtful consultations dark 

Ended, rejoicing in their matchless chief; 

As when trom mountain-tops, the dusky clouds 

Ascending, while the north-wind sleeps, overspread 

Heaven^s cheerful face, the lowVing element 

Scowls o^er the darkened landscape, snow and shower; 

If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 

Extends his evening beam, the fields revive, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 

Attest their joy, that hill ana valley rings. 

ParadiM Zosty Book iL 

As the bright stars and milky way, 

ShowM by the night are hidby day ; 

So we in that aocomplishM mind. 

Helped by the night, new graces find, 

Which by the splendor of her view, 

Dazzled before, we never knew. WiaUer, 

The last exertion of courage compared to the blaze of a lamp 
before extiDguishing, Tasso Gienutalem, Canto xix. st. xxii« 

None of the foregoing similes, as they appear to me, tend to il- 
lustrate the principal subject ; and therefore the pleasure they afford 
must arise from suggesting resemblances that are not obvious ; I 
nean the chief pleasure ; for undoubtedly a beautiful subject intro- 
duced to form the simile affords a separate pleasure, which is felt in 
Ihe similes mentioned, particularly in that cited from Milton. 

498. The next effect of a comparison in the order mentioned, 
is to place an object in a strong point of view ; which effect is ro» 
markable in the following similes : 

As when two scales are charged with doubtful loads, 
Fron side to side the trembliog balance nods, 
(Whilst some laborious matron, just and poor, 
with nice exactness, weighs her woolly store), 

4»J. Goroparisons nffurd pleasure by soggestion. 
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Tin poised aloft the restingr beam attapencU 

Each equal weight : nor this nor that desoends ; 

So stood the war. till Hector^e inatehleae miffht, 

With &te8 prevailing, tum'd the eeale of fight. 

Fierce as a whirlwind np the wall he flies, 

And fires his host with loud repeated cries. — Iliadf b, xiii. 6S]« 

Luoetta, I do not seek to quench your lovers hot fire, 
But <)ualify the fire^s extreme rage, 
Lest It should burn above the bounds of reason. 

JtUia, The more thou damm^st it up, the more it bams ; 
The current that with gentle murmur glides. 
Thou koow^st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered. 
He makes sweet music with th^ enamelPd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And 80 by many winaing nooks he strays 
With willing sport to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course : 
1*11 be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of each weary step. 
Till the last step have brought me to my love ; 
And there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium. 

Two Gentlemm of Verona^ Act IL So. lik 



She never told her love 



But let concealment, like a worm i^ the bud. 

Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought 

And with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 

SmiUng at grief. Twelfth-Nighty Act II. Se. ^ 

York. Then, as I said, the Duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steeo. 
Which his aspiring rider seem'd to know, 
With slow but stately pace kept on his course : 
While all tongues cried ^^od save thee, Bolingoroke. 

Dutchess. Alas I poor Kichard, where rides he the while f 

York As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 
After a well-graced actor leaves the stage. 
Are idly bent on him who enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 
Even so, or with much more contempt, men*8 eyes 
Did scowl on Bichard : no man cried, God save him 1 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head : 
Which with such gentle sorrow he shook off. 
His face still combating with tears and smiles, 
The badges of his grief and patience; 
That had not God, for some strong purpose, steeUd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce nave melted^ 
And barbarism itself have pitied him. 

Richard JL Act V. Sc 8. 

Northtunb&rland. How doth my son and brother? 
Thou tremblest, and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless. 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-be-^one. 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of nignt, 
And would have told him, half his Troy was bum'd; 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue : 
And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'>*t it. 

JSecend Part Hmry IV. Act I. So. «i 
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Why, thea I <lo biU dneam Mft •ov'riigal^, 

Like pne that stands uppa a promontorv. 

And 9pi«a a fiir^off shore whore he woiud tread, 

Wishit)^ hit foot were equal with hia eye, 

And chides the sea thaX sunders him £rom thenoe, 

Haying, he'll lave it dry to have hie way: 

So do I wishjthe crown being so far off, 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it, 

And 80 (I say) lUl cat the causes on. 

Flattering my mind with things impossible. 

Third Fart Henry VL Act IIL So. 8. 



Out, out, brief candle I 



Life's but a walking shadow, a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more. Ma&b^^ Act V. So. 5. 

thou Goddess, 

Thou divine Nature ! how thyself thou bla2on*Bt 

In these two princely boys I they are as gentle 

As zeyhyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 

(Their loyal blood inchafed) as the rudest wind, 

That by the top doth take tne mountain pino, 

And make him stoop to the vale. Oymhelm^^ Aet IV. So. 4. 

Why did not I pass away in secret, like the flower of the rock that lifts its 
fair head unseen, and strows it^ witnered leaves on the blast! — Fvngal, 

There is a joy In ^ief when peace dwells with the sorrowful. But they are 
wasted with mourning, daugnter of Toscar. and their days are few. The;> 
fall away like the flower on which the sun looks in his strength, after th« 
mildbw naB passed over it, and its head is heavy with the drops of night.— 
FmgaL 

The sight obtained of the city of Jerusalem by the Christian army, 
compared to that of land discovered after a long voyage, Tasso's 
Gierwdfepi^, canto iii, st. 4. The fury of Rinaldo subsiding when 
not opposed, to that of wind or water when it has s^ free passage, 
canto XX. st 58. 

499. As words convey but a faint and obscure notion of great 
numbers, a poet, to give a lively uotimi of the object he describes 
with regard to number, does well to compare it to what' is famdliar 
and commonly known. Thus Homer (book ii. L 111) compares 
the Grecian army in point of number to a swarm of bees : in an- 
other passage (book ii. 1. 551) he compares it to that profusion of 
leaves and flowecs which appear in the ^ring, or of insects in a 
summer's evening : and Milton, 



As when the potent rod 



Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day. 

Waved round the coast, up callM a pitchy cloud 

Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o'er the realm of impious Pharao hun? 

rlke niff ht. and darken'd all the land of Nile : 

rto numDerlcBS were thosce bad angels seen, 

Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 

TWixt upper, nether, and surrounding flres. — Paradue ZoH, B. L 

416. Second good .elfoot of a comparison. Examples. 
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Such comparisons have, by 8om6 writers, been condemned for the 
lowness of the images introduced ; but surely without reason ; for, 
with regard to numbers, they put the principal subject in a strong 
light 

The foregoing compaiisons operate by resemblance : others have 
the same effect by contrast 

Ttyrh, I am the last of noblo Edward's sons, 
Of whom thy father, Prince of Wales, was first : 
' In war, was never lion raged more fierce : 
In peace, was never gentle lamb more mifd, 
Than was that young and princely gentleman. 
His face thou hast, for even so lookM he, 
AccompKsh'd with the number of thy hours. 
But when he frown'd it was against the French, 
And not against his friend. His noble hand 
Did win wliat he did spend ; and spent not that 
Which his triumphant father's hand had won. 
His hands were guilty of no kindred's blood, 
But bloody with the enemies of his kin. 
Oh, Eichard ! York is too far gone with grief, 
Or else he never would compare between. 

Bichard II, Act II. So. 8. 

500. Milton has a peculiar talent in embellishing the principal 
subject by associating it with others that are agreeable ; whicn it 
the third end of a comparison. Similes of this kind have, besides 
a separate effect : they diversify the narration by new images thai 
are not strictly necessary to the comparison : they are short epi- 
sodes, which, without drawing us from the principal subject^ afford 
great delight by their beauty and variety : 

He scarce had ceased, when the superior fiend 

Was moving toward the shore ; his pondVous shield 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round. 

Behind him cast ; the broad oircumforence 

Huug on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesol6, 

Or in Valaamo, to descry new lands. 

Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe;— ififtow, b. i. 



-Thus far these, beyond 



Compare of mortal prowess, yet observed 

Their dread commander. He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower ; hia form had yet not loat 

All her original brightness, nor appear'd 

Less than archangel rain'd and th' exoess 

Of glory obscured : as when the sun new-risen 

Looks through the horizontal miaty air 

Shorn of bis beams ; or from behind the mooa 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with sear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. 3iUU>ny b. L 

As when a vulture on Imaus bred. 

Whose snowy ridge the roving Tartar bounds, 



499. How the idea of a great number is best conveyed. 
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B^ .odtriD? Atom & reffion soaroe of prsjr 

To gOTfge the flenh nf Inmhs or yeanling kids. 

On uills where flock» are fed, Hy towaras the opringB 

Of Ganffet or Hydaspes, Indian Atrefuna, 

Bat in his way lightn on the barren plains 

OfSerioana, where Chinoaea drive 

With sails and wind their cany waji^ns light : 

So on this windy sea of land, the fiend 

Walked up and down alone, bent on his prey. — MUton^ b. L 



-Tet higher than their tops 



The verdurous wall of Paradise up sprang : « 

Which to our general sire ^ave prospect Targe 
Into this nether empire neighbonng round. 
And higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodliest trees loaden with fairest fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appeared, with gay enameUM colors mix^d. 
On whioh the sun more glad impressM his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God had showerM toe earth \ so lovely seemed 
That landscape : and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and jo^r, able to drive 
All sadness but despair ; now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whit»per whence thev stole 
Those balmy spoils. Ab when to them wno sui 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambio, off at sea oorth-eai*t winds blow 
Sabean odor from the spicy shore 
* Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 

Well pleased, they slack their course, and many a leagve, 
Cheerd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

MiUxm^ b. iv. 

With regard to similes of this kind, it will readilj occur to the 
reader that when a resembling subject is once properly introduced 
in a simile, the mind is transitorily amused with the new object, and 
is not dissatisfied with the slight interruption. Thus, in fine 
weather, the momentaiy excursions of a traveller for agreeable pros- 
pects or elegant buildings, cheer his mind, relieve him from the 
languor of uniformity, and without much lengthening his journey, 
in reality, shorten it greatly in appearance. 

501. Next of comparisons that aggrandize or elevate. These 
affect us more than any other sort : the reason of which may be 
gathered from the chapter <^ Grandeur and Sublimity ; and, without 
reasoning, will be evident from the following instances : 

As when a flame the winding valley fills, 
And runs on crfickling shrubs between the hills, 
Then o'er the stubble, up the mountain files. 
Fires the high woocIk, and blazes to the skies. 
This way and that, the spreading torrent roars ; 
So sweeps the hero through the wasted shores. 
Around him wide, immense- destruction pours, 
And earth is deluged with the sanguine showers. 

lUad, XX. 669. 

800. IIow Milton often embellishes the principal sabjoct The separate effect ot sock 
timilcs. 
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Thio :gh blood, through death, Aohilles still proceeds 

O^er Blaugbter'd heroes, and e^er roUio(( steeds. 

As when avenging flames with farv driven 

On guil^ towns exert the wrath of Heaven, 

The pale inhabitants, some fall, some fly. 

And the red vap«njpQrple all the sky : 

So raged Achilles ; Deatn and dire dismay, 

And toils, and terrors, flUM the dreadful day.— iZioi, zzi. 605. 

Methinks, King Richard and myself should meet 
Witt^ no less terror than the elements 
Of fire and water, when their thunderiiv i^ook, 
At meeting, tears Uie cloudy oheeks- of heaven. 

JSiehard K AqUU. So, ^, 

As rzsheth a foamy atrsAm from the dark shady steep of Cromla, when thun- 
der is rolling above, and dark brown ni^t rests on the hill : so fierce, so vaal, 
to terrible, rush forward the sons of £nn. The chief, like a whale of Ooean 
flaUowed by all its billows, pours valor forth as a stream, rolling its might alou^ 
the shore. — Fingal^ b. i. 

As roll a thousand waves to a roek, so Swaran^s host came On ; as meets » 
rook a thousand waves, so Inisfail met Bwuim. — Ibid* 

I b^ peculiar attentioii to the following simile lor a reason that shaD 
be mentioned : 

Thus breathing death, in terrible array^ 

The dose compacted legions urged their way ; 

Fierce they drove on, impatient to destroy; 

Troy charged the first^ and Hector first of Troy. 

As irom some mountfun^s craggy forehead torn, 

A rock^s round fragment flies with fury borne, 

(Which from the stubborn stone a torrent rends) 

Precipitate the ponderous mass descends ; 

From steep to steep the rolling ruin bounds ; 

At every snoek the oradding wood resounds I 

Still gathering fbrce, it smokes ; and, urged amain. 

Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the plain : 

There stops— So Hector. Their iniole force he proved.; 

Besistless whep he raged : and when he stopt, unmoved. 

i«ai, iiiii. isr. 

The image of a falling rock is certainly not elevating (see chap- 
Ux iv.), and yet undonbtedly the foregoing simile fires and swells 
the mind : it is grand, therefore, if not sublime. And the following 
mmile will afford additional evidence that there is a real, though nice 
distinction between these two feelings : 

So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high 

Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 

On the proud crest of Satan, that no signtj 

Nor motion of swift thodght, less could his shield 

Such ruin intercept. Ten paces huge 

He back recoiPd ; the tenth on bended knee 

His massy spear npstaid ; as if on ear^ 

Winds under ground or waters forcing way^ 

Sidelong had pushM a mountain from his seat 

Half-sunk with all his pines. MiUom^ b. vL 

502. A comparison by contrast may contribute to grandeur or 
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elevation, no less than by resemblance; of uhich the foUowmg 
comparison of Lucan is a remarkable in^t^nce .. 

y ictrix cati«a diib placnit, Bed viota Cstoxii. 

Considering that the heathen deities possessed a rank but one degree 
above that of mankind, I think it would not be easy, by a single 
expression, to exalt more one of the hum^ species than is done in 
this comparison. I am sensible^ at the same time, that such a com- 
parison among Christians, who entertain more exsdted notions of the 
Deity, would justly be reckoned extravagant and absurd. 

The last article mentioned, is that of lessening or depressing a ha- 
ted or disagreeable object ; which is eJOfectually done by resembling 
if "to any thing low or- despicable. Thus Mihcai, in his descriptioQ 
of the rout of the rebel angels, happily expresses their terror and dis- 
may in the following simile : 



-As a herd 



Of ^oats or timorous flock together throngM, 
Drove them before him tbimderstruek, puxsued 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heaven, which opening wide, 
Boll*d inward, and a apaciQUS gap disdosed 
Into the wasteful deep : the n^oustrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urged them behind ; Iieadlong themselves they th^ew 
Down from the verge of heaven, jMilton, b. vi. 

In the same view. Homer, I tMnk, may be justified in comparing the 
shouts of the Trojans in battle to the noise of cranes (banning of 
book iii.), and to the bleating of a flock of sheep (book iv. 1. 498) : 
it is no objection that tlxese are low images ; for it wa6 his intention 
to lessen the Trojans by opposing their noisy march to the silent 
and manly march of the Tj^rpekM. Addis^^rt (QuardiaD, No. 163), 
describing the figure tliat u.e^ iiiako in the sight of a superior being, 
takes opportunity to mortify their pride by ccMnparing them to a 
sWarm of pismires. ' 

A comparison that has none of the good effecte mentioned in this 
discourse, but is built upon common and trifling circumstaacesi 
makes a mighty silly figure : ' 

Non sum uescius, ^andia consilia a multis plerumque causis. ceu magna 
oavigia a plurimis remis, imprili. S^ada, de bmo Bdgico, 

503. By this time, I imagine the different purposes of comparison, 
and the various impressions it makes on the mind, are sufficiently 
illustrated by proper examples, Hiis was an easy task. It is more 
difficult to lay down rules about the propriety or impropriety of 
comparisons; in what circumstances they may be intmduced, and 
in what circumstances they are out of )lace. It is evident, that a 
comparison is not proper on every occasion : a man when cool and 

603. Comparison by contrast for the purpose of elevation.^ -Hdw a hated ol^cot is dit 
Miltou's roat cf the rebel angels. Instances l^om He mer and A ddlson. 
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sedate, is not disposed to poetical flights, nor to sacrifice truth and 
reality to imaginary beauties : fer less is he so disposed when c^ \ 
pf€!saed with care, or interested in some important transaction that 
engrosses him totally. On the other hand, a man, when elevated or 
animated by passion, is disposed to elevate or animate all his ob- 
jects : he avoids familiar names, exalts objects by circumlocution and 
metaphor, and gives even hh and voluntary action to inanimate 
beings. In this heat of mind, the highest poetical flights are in- 
dulged, and the boldest similes and metaphors lelished.^ But with- 
out soai-ing so high, the mind \» frequently in a tone to relish chaste 
and moderate ornament; such as comparisons that set the principal 
object in a strong point of view, or that embellish and diversify the 
narration. In general, when by any animating passion, whether 
pleasant or painful, an impulse is given to the imagination ; we are 
m that condition disposed to every sort of figurative expression, and 
in particular to comparisons. This in a great measure is evident 
from the comparisons already mentioned ; and shall be further illus- 
trated by other instances. Love, for example, in its infancy, rousing 
the imagination, prompts the heart to display itself in figurative lan- 
guage, and in similes : 

Troihu, Tell me, ApoUp, for thy, Daphne's love, 
What Cressid is, what Pandar^ and what we ? 
Her bed is, India ; there she lies, a pearl : 
Between our Ilium, and where sne resides, 
Let it be called the wild and wandering flood ; 
Ourself the merchant ; and the sailing Pandar 
Our doubtful hope, our convoy, and our bark. 

Troilfu and Orttsida, Apt I. Sc. I. 

Again: 

Come, gentle Nigjlit} eoraa, loving )>lAck-biiow*d Nig^tl 

Give me my Borneo ; and when he shall die, 

Take him, and cut him o\it in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine. 

That all the world shall be in love with Kight, 

And pay no worship to the garish Sun. 

Someo and Juliet^ Act III. So. i. 

The dread of a misfortune^ however imminent, involving always 
some doubt and um^ertainty, agitates the mind, and excites tne 
imagination : 

WdUey, . -. Nay. thep, farewell : 

IVe touched the highest point or all my greatness, 

And from that full meridian of m v glory 

I haste now to my setting. I shall fall, 

Like a bright exhalation m the evening, 

And no man see me more. Henry VJH* Act III. Sc. 4. 

604. But it will be a better illustration of the present head, to 



* It is accordingly observed by Longinns, in his Treatise on the Sublime, 
ihst the proper time i9t metaphor, is when the passions are so swelled as to 
nofry on like a torrent. 

^r ■ ..I i.i. L I I ■ .1.. ».i ■■——<—*«»— 

608. When pf^per to introdace a comparison. — Oeneral idmark. 
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£'v6 examples where comparisons are improperly introduced. I have 
id already occasion to observe, that similes are not the language 
dT a man in his ordinary state of mind| dispatching his daily and 
usual work. Foi that reason, the following speech of a gardener to 
his servants^ is extremely improper : 

Go, bind thou up yon duigUng M>rioots, 
Wnioh, like uoroly children, mace tiieir sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight: 
Give some supportanoe to the bending twigs. . 
Go thoa ; mml like an ezeoationer^ 
Cut off the beads of two £Bst-growmg sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 
All must be even In our government. 

Hu^kord //. Aet III. So. 7. 

Hie fertility of Shakspeare's vein betrays him frequently into this 
ferror. There is the same impro]»iety in another simile of his: 

Bero. Good Margaret, run thee into the parlor; 
There shalt thou find my cousin Beatrice ; 
Whisper her ear, and tell her, I and Ursula 
Walk in the orchard, and our whole discourse 
Is all of her : eay that thou overheard'st us; 
And bid her steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles, ripen'd by the sun, 
Forbid the sun to enter ; like to favorites, 
Hade proud by princes that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it 

Mu<^ Ada about NiHhing^ Act III. Sc. 1. 

Booted grie( deep anguish, terror, remorse, despair, and all the se- 
vere dispiriting passions, are declared enemies, perhaps not to figu- 
rative language in general, but undoubtedly to the pomp and solem- 
nity of comparison. Upon that account, the simile pronounced by 
young Rutland, under a terror of death from an inveterate enemy, 
and praying mercy, is unnatural : 

So looks the pent-up lion o*er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws, 
And so he walks insulting o^er his prey, 
And so he comes to rend his limbs asiuder. 
Ah, gentle Clifford, kill me with thy sword. 
And not with such a cruel threat^nmg look. 

Third Fart If ikhryVLA^l.e>Q.i. 

A man spent and dispirited after losing a battle, is not disposed to 
heighten or illustrate his discourse by similes : 

York, With this we chaiged again ; but out, alasl 
We bodged again ; as 1 have seen a swan 
With bcMtless labor swim against the tide, 
* And spend her strength witn over-matching waves. 
Ah I hark, the iktal IbUowers do pursue ; 
And I ain faint and cannot fly their fury, 
The sands are numbered that make up my life ; 
Here must I stay, and here my lifb must end. 

third FaHiUnryVLAf^l.^U 

801 Bzamplos where slinllct wo Improperly latrodnoed. Selettoa to tbe dispiitttiv 
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Fai less is a man dia[x)sed to similes who is not only defeated in a 
pitched battle, but lies at the point of death mortally wounded : 

Wartoick, My mangled body shows * 

My blood, my want of Btreugth ; my Bick neart shows 
That I must yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 
Thus yields the cedar to tue axe^s edge. 
Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle ; 
Under whose shade the ramping lion slept, 
Whose top branch over-pecr'd Jove^s spreading tree, 
And kept low vhrabs from winter's powerful wmd. 

Third Fart lUnry YL Act V. So. 8. 

Queen Eitherine, deserted by the king, and in the deepest affliction 
on her divorce, could not be disposed to any salHes of imagination : 
and for that reason, the following simile, however beautiful in thfi 
mouth of a spectator, is scarce proper in her own : 

I am the most unhappy woman living, 
Shipwreck'd upon a kmgdom, where no pity. 
No friends, no hope I no kindred weep for me ! 
Almost no grave allowM me 1 like the lily, 
That once was mistress of the field, and nourisVd, 
1*U hang my head and perish. 

Kmg Benty VUL Act IIL %t. 1. 

Similes thus unseasonably introduced, are finely ridiculed in the 
Rehearsal : 

Saifetk Now here she must make a simile. 
Smuh, Where's the neoessitj of that, Mr. Bayes ? 

Bayes. Because she's surprised : that's a general rule ^ yon must ever BMkS 
a simile when yoa are surprised ; 'tis a new way of writong. 

505. A comparison is not always faultless even where it is pro- 
perly introduced. I have endeavored above to give a general view 
of the different ends to which a compaiison may contribute : a com- 
parison, like other human productions, may fall short of its aim ; of 
which defect instances are not rare even among good writers ; and 
to complete the present subject, it will be necessary to make some 
observations upon such faulty comparisons, I begin with observing, 
that nothing can be more erroneous than to institute a comparison 
too faint : a distant resemblance or contrast fatigues the mind with 
its obscurity, instead of amusing it ; and tends not to fulfil any one 
end of a comparison. The following similes seem to labor under 
this defect : 

Albus ut obsonro deterget nubila coelo 

Ssape Notus, nequ« parturit imbres 

Perpetuos: sio tu sapiens liniro memento 

Tristitiam, viteque labores. Morat, Carm* 1. i. ode 7. 

K, Rich. Give me the orownr-^Here, cousin, seize the erowng. 
Here, on this side, my hand ; on that side, thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two backets, filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen and full of water : 



SOS. OomparlsoDS Mllng'khcrt of their aim. 
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That bucket down, and full of teaiv, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, whilst yon mount up on high. 

kicharitn. Act IV. So. 8. 

9 

JT. John, Oh ! oonsin, thou art come to set mine eye ; 
The tackle of my heart is crackM and burnt: 
^nd all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair : 
My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered. 

King John^ Act V. Sc 10. 

Torh, My uncles both are slain in rascuing me : 
And all my fbUowers to the eager foe 
Turn back, and flv like ships Mfore the wind, 
Or lambs pursued by hnngerHstarved wolves. 

Third PaH Htnry VL Act I. So. 6. 

Tbe latter of the two similes is good ; the former, by its faintness of 
rasemblance, has no effect but to load the narration with a useless 
image. 

606. The next error I shall mention is a capital one. In an epic 
poem, or in a poem upon any elevated subject, a writer ought to 
avoid raising a simile on a low image, which never fails to bring 
down the principal subject In general, it is a rule, That a grand 
object ought never to be resembled to one that is diminutive, how- 
ever delicate the resemblance may be ; for it is the peculiar char- 
acter of a grand object to fix the attention, and swell the mind ; in 
which state, to contract it to a minute object, is unpleasant. The 
resembling an object to one that is greater, has, on the contraiy, a 
good eftect, by raising or eweliing the mind ; fcnr one passes with 
satisfaction from a small to a great object ; but cannot be drawn 
down, without reluctance, from great to small. Hence the following 
Bimiles are &ulty : 

Meanwhile the troops beneath Patroclus' care, 

Invade the Trojans and commence the war. 

As wasps, provoked b^ children in their play. 

Pour from their mansions by the broad highway, 

In swarms the guiltless traveller engage. 

Whet all their stings, and call forth all their rage ; 

All rise in arms, and with a general cry 

Assert their waxen domes, and buzzing progeny 

Thus from the tents the fervent legion swarms, 

So loud their clamor and so keen their arms. — IHad^ zvi. 812. 

So bums the vengeful hornet (soul all o^er) 

Bepulsed in vain, and thirsty still of gore ; 

(Bold son of air and heat) on angry wmgs 

tJntamed, untired he turns, attacks and stings. 

Fired with like aidor, fierce Atrides flew. 

And sent his soul with every lanoe he threw. — Mad^ zvii. 642. 

507. An error, opposite to the former, is the introducing a re- 
sembling image, so elevated or great as to bear no proportion t6 the 
principsd subject Their remarkable disparity, seizing the mind, 
never £Edls to depress the principal subject by contrast, instead of 

MML A rimile on a low image.— The effect of resembling an objeet to one that is greater. 
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raiung it by resemblance : and if the disparity be very great, the 
simile degenerates into burlesque; nothing being more ndiculoua 
than to force an object out of its proper rank in nature, by equalling 
it with one greatly superior, or greatly inferior. This will be evident 
&om the following comparisons : 

Fervet opns, redolentqud thymo fhigrantia mella. 
Ac veluti Icntis Cyclopes fulmina maHsis 
Cum properant . alii taurinis foUibus auras 
Aocipmnt, redduntque : alii etridentia tirigunt 
u£ra laca ; gemit impositie iocudibus JE,tn&\ 
1111 inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum ; vertMUitque tenaci forcipe ferrnm. 
Non alitor (si parva licet componere magnis) 
Cecropias innatus apes amor urgct habendi, 
Munere quamque suo. Grandsevis oppida cursBi 
£t munire favos, et Dsedala fingere tecta. 
At fessffi multA refernnt se nocte minores, 
Crura thymo plense : pascuntur et arbuta passim, 
£t glaucas salices, casiamque crocumque rubentcm, 
£t pinguem tiliam, et ferrngineos hyaointhos, 
Omnibus una quies operum, labor omnibus nnus. 

Oeorgic^ iv. 169. 

A writer of delicacy will avoid drawing his comparisons from any 
image that is nauseous, ugly, or remarkably disagreeable ; for how- 
ever strong the resemblance may be, more will be lost than gained 
by such comparison. Therefore I cannot help condemning, though 
with some reluctance, the following simile, or rather metaphor: 

O tbou fond many ! with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wooldst have him be ? 
And now being trimm'd up in thine own desires, 
Thou, beastly Feeder, art so full of him. 
That thou provok'st thyself to cast him up: 
And so, thou common dog, didVt thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard, 
And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up, 
And howrst to find it. 

Second Part Senry IV» Act I. So. 6. 

508. The strongest objection that can lie against a comparison is, 
that it consists in words only, not in sense. Such false coin, or 
bastard wit, does extremely well in burlesque ; but it is far below 
the dignity of the epic, or of any serious composition : 

The noble sister of Poplicola, 

The moon of Rome ; cliaste as the icicle 

That's curled by the frost from purest snow. 

And hangs on Dianas temple. OoHolanmSy Act V. So. 8. 

There is evidently no resemblance between an icicle and a wo 
man, chaste or unchaste ; but chastity is cold in a metaphorical 
sense, and an icicle is cold in a proper sense : and this verbal re* 
cemblance, in tlie hurry and glow of composing, has been thought 

CMKT. An image too riev«ted for the principal subject— Disii}'ic«t.b\o iiii8|:(i;j^ 
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a Bufficient foundation for the simile. Such phantom similes an 
mere witticisms, which ought to have no quarter, except where 
purposely introduced to provoke laughter. Lucian, in his disaerta* 
tion upon histcny, taUdi/g of a certain author, makes the following 
comparison, which is veraal merely : 

This anthor^B deMiripUons m no cold that th«7 BoipMS thA Caspian snow, 
and all the ice of the north. 

y]r3;il has not escaped this puerility : 



Galathea thymo mihi dnlcior Hybln. 

BvcoL yii.. 87« 

Effo Sardois videar ttbi amarior herbia. 

Ibid. 41. 

Gallo, cnjus amor tantum mihi orescit in boras, 

Qaantum vere novo viridis se sabjioit ainus. Bvodl, z. 87. 



Nor Tasso, in his Aminta : 



Piociola e' P ape, e fa ool picciol morse 
Pur gravi, e pur moloste le ferite ; 




, ombra 

De le iMfclpebre, nor tr& rolnati rivi 
D*un Diondo crine, hor dentro le pozzette 
Che forma un dolce riso in bella ^uancia; 
£ pur fa tanto g^nuidi, e si mortaU, 
£ cosi immedicabili le piaghe. Act II. So. 1, 

Nor Boileau, the chastest of all writers, and that even in his Art of 
Poetry: 

Ainsi tel autrefois, qa'on vit aveo Faret 

Charbonner de ses vers lea murs d'un cabaret, 

B*en va mal & propos d^une voix insolente. 

Chanter du people H4breu la Aiite triomphante, 

£t ponraaivant Moim au travers des deserts. 

Court aveo Fharaon ee noyer dans los mors. — Chant. 1. 1. 2L 

Mms allons voir le Vrai, jusqu^en sa soorce mdme. 
Un d^vot aux yeox crenx, et d^abstinence bl^me, 
S^il n^a point le coeur juste, est afif^ux devant Dieo, 
L*£vangile au Chretien ne dit, en auoun lieu, 
Sois d^vot : elle dit, Sois doux, simple. Equitable : 
Car d^un devot souvent au Chretien veritable 
La distance est deux fbis plus longne. i mon avis. 
Que du Pdle Antarctique au Detroit ae Davis. 

BoUeau^ Satire zi. 



But for their spirita and souls 



This word rtbellion had froze them up 

As fish are in a pond. Second Petri Emry IV. Act I. So. 9. 

Queen, The pretty vaulting sea refused to drown me ; 
Knowing, that thou wouldst nave me drownM on shore ; 
With tears as salt as sea, through thy unkind nens. 

Second Part B&iry IF, Act III. So. 6, 

Here there is no manner of resemblance but in the word drown ; 
for there is no real resemblance between being drowned at sea, and 
dying of grief at land. But perhaps this sort of tinsel wit may 
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hare a propriety in it, when used to express an affected, not a real 
paasioQ, which was the Queen's case. 

Pope has several similes of the same stamp. I shall transcribe 
one or two from the JSseay <»i Man^ the greatest and most instnic- 
tive of all his performances : 

And henoe one roaster passion in tlie breast, 

Like Aaron^B serpent, swallows up the rest. SpUt, ii. 1. 181. 

And again, talking of this same ruling or master passion : 

Natare its mother, Habit is its nnrse ; 

Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 

Season itself but vives it edge and power ; 

As heaven^s bless'd beam turns vinegar more sour. — Ibid. 1. 45. 

Lord Bolingbroke, speaking of historians : 

Where their sincerity as to fact is doubtful, we strike out truth hj the con- 
frontation of different accounts ; as we strike out sparks of fire by the col- 
lision of fiints and steel. 

Let us vary the phrase a very little, and there will not remain a 
shadow of resemlAance. Thus : 

We discover truth by the confrontation of different accounts ; as we strike out 
sparks of fire by the collision of flints and steel. 

Racine makes Orestes say to Hermoine : 

Que les Scythes sont moins cruel qu' Hermoine. 

Similes of this kind put one in mind of a ludicrous French song : 

Je croyois Jannet6n 
Aussi douce que belle : 
Je croyois Janneton 
Plus douce qu^un mouton : 

mias I H^las 1 
Elle est cent fois, mille fois, plus cruelle 
Que n^est le tigre aux bois. 



Again: 



H^las ! Pamour m^a pris, 
Comme le chat fait la souris. 



Where the subject is burlesque or ludicrous, such similes are far 
from being improper. Horace says pleasantly, 

Qoanquam ttt levior oortioe. — L. lit ode 9. 

And Shakspeare, 

In breaking oaths he's stronger than Hercules. 

509. And this leads me to observe, that besides the foregoing 
comparisons, which are all serious, there is a species, the end and 
purpose of which is to excite gayety or mirth. Take the following 
examples: 



003. Oompsrison in words only. Ii\ainp1ti\ 
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Falstaff, speaking to his page : 

I do here walk before thee like » bow that hath overwhelmed all herftttrt 
bat one.— /^NMOiki Fart H€$wy VL Act I. So. 4. 

I think he is Aot a piok-oparao, nor a horse-atealer ; bn>l Jbrhia veritj in lovtt^ 
I do think him a» concave aa a covered goblet, or a woriKk-ei^ten nut. 

At You Like It, Act III. So. 10. 

This sword a dagger had his page, 

That was but little for his age; 

And therefore waited on him no, 

As dwarfs upon kDlghts-errant do. — Hudihraa, canto L 

Description of Hubibras's horse : 

He was well stayM, and in his gait 

Preserved a grave majestic state. 

At spur or switch no more he skiptj 

Or mended pace than Spaniard whipt: 

And yet so nery, he would bound 

As if^^lie grieved to touch the ground : 

That Caesar's horse, who, as fame goes, 

Had corns upon his feet and toes, 

Was not by half so tender hooft, 

Nor trod upon the ground so soft. 

And as that beast would kneel andatoop, 

(Some write) to take his rider np ; 

»o Hadibras his ('tis well known) 

Would often do to set him down. — Canto i. 

The sun had long since in the lap 

Of Thetis taken out his nap ; 

And, like a lobster boil'd, the mom 

From black to red began to turn. — Part II. canto ii. 

Books, like men their authors, have but one way of coming into the world, 
bat there are ten thousand to go oat of it, and return no more. 

TaU of a Tab, 

And in this the world may perceive the difference between the integrity of a 

generous author, and that of a common friend. The latter is observed to ad- 
ore close in prosperity.; but, on the dedioe of fortune, to drop suddenly off: 
whereas the generous author, just on the contrary, finds his hero on the 
dunffhill, from thence by gradual steps raises him to a throne, and then im- 
mediately withdraws, expecting not so much as thanks for his pains. 

Ihl4o/a Tub, 

The most accomplished way of using books at present is, to serve them as 
some do lords, learn their titietj and then brag of their acquaintauce. 

Tako/a Tub. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, m wild disorder seen, 

With throngs promiscuous strow the level green. 

Thus when dispersed a routed army runs. 

Of Asia's troops, and Afric's sable sons. 

With like contusion, different nations fly. 

Of various habit, and of various dye. 

The pierced battalions disunited, fall 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate o'erwhelms them. all. 

Hope i^ the Loek^ canto ilL 

He does not consider that sincerity in love is as mach oat of teliion ■ 
■nnff ; nobody takes it now. — OartieM Huthand, 

009. Mirthftd oomparisona. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FIGURES. 

The endless variety of expressions brought under the head of 
tropes and figures by ancient critics and grauomarians, makes it evi- 
dent that they had no precise criterion for distinguishing tropes and 
figures from plain language. It was accordingly my opinion that 
little could be made of them in the way of rational criticism ; till 
discovering, by a sort of accident, that many, of them depend on 
principles formerly explained, I gladly embrace the opportunity to 
sbaow the influence of these principles where it would be the least 
expected. 



SECTION I. 
Fersqmfication, 

^10. The bestowing sensibility and voluntary motion upon things 
inanimate, is so bold a figure s^ to require, ope should imagine, 
very peculiar circumstances for operating the delusion ; and yet, in 
the language of poetry, we find variety of expressions, which, though 
commonly reduced to that figure, are used without ceremony, or 
any sort of preparation; as, for example, thirsty ground, hungry 
church-yard, furious dart^ an^ry ocean. These epithets, in their 
proper meaning, are attributes of sensible beings: what is their 
meaning when applied to things inanimate ? do they make us con- 
ceive the ground, the church-yard, the dart, the ocean, to be endued 
with animal functions ? This is a curious inquiry ; and whether so 
or not, it cannot be declined in handling the present subject 

The mind, agitated by certain passions, is prqne to bestow sensi^ 
bility upon things inanimate. This is an additional instance of the 
influence of passion upon our opinions and belief. (Chapter ii. part v.) 
I give examples. Antony, mourning over the body of Ciesar mur- 
dered in the senate-house, vents his passion in the following words : 

Antony, O pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That I am meek and gentle with these batchers. 
Thou art the ruinB of the noblest mAQ 
That ever lived in the tide of time. — J^uUvi CoBsar, Act III. Sc. 4. 

Here Antony must have been impressed with a notion that the body 
of Caesar was listening to him, without which the speech would be 
foolish and absurd. Nor will it appear strange, considering what is 
said in the chapter above cited, that passion should have such powei 
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07er the mind of man. In another example of the same kind, the 
earth, as a common mother, is animated to give refuge against a 
Other's unkindness : 

Almma. O Earth,, behold, I kneel upon thy bosom, 
And bend my flowing eyes to stream upon 
Fby face, imploring thee that tboa wilt yield I 
Open thy bowels of oompassiotit take 
Into thy womb the last and most forlorn 
Of all tny race. Hear me, thou common parent ; 

1 have no parent else. Be thou a mother, 

And step between me and the curse of him 
Who was — ^who was, but is no more a father ; 
But brands my innocence with horrid crimes ; 
And for the tender names of child and daugkUr^ 
Now calls me murderer and parricide, 

Moummg Sride^ Act IV. So. 7. 

Plaintive passions are extremely solicitous for y<)nt ; and a solil^ 
qoj commonly answers the purpose ; but when such passion becomea 
excessive, it cannot be gratified but by sympathy from others ; aad 
if denied that consolation in a natural way, it will convert even 
things inanimate into sympathizing beings. Thus Philoctetes com- 
plains to the rocks and pr<»nontories of the isle of Lemnos (Phi- 
loctetes of Sophocles, Act iv. Sc. 2) ; and Alcestes dying, invokes 
the sun, the light of day, the douds, the earth, her husband's 
palace, <&c. (Alcestes of Euripides, Act ii. Sc. 1.) Moschus, lament- 
ing the death of Bion, conceives that the birds, the fountains, the 
trees, lament with him. The shepherd, who in Virgil bewails the 
death of Daphnis, expresseth himself thus : 



Again: 



Daphni, tuum Pcanos etiam ingemnisse leones 

Interitum, montesque feri sylvasque loquuntur. — JEdogue v. ST. 

Ilium etiam lanri, ilium etiam ilevere myricoB. 

Pinifer ilium etiam sola sub rupe jacentem 

Menalus, et gelidi fleverunt saxa ILyccei. — Edlague z. 18. 



511. That such personification is derived from nature, will not 
admit the least remaining doubt, after finding it in poems of the 
darkest ages and remotest countries. No figure is more frequent in 
Ossian's works ; for example : 

The battle is over, said the king, and I behold the blood of my friends. Sad 
is the heath of Lena, and mournml the oaks of Gromla. 

Again : 
The sword of Gaul trembles at his side, and longs to glitter in his hand. 

King Eichard having got intelligence of Bolingbroke's invasion, 
says, upon landing in England from his Irish expedition, in a mix- 
ture of joy and resentment, 

■ I ■ ■ - I .1 . . I . ■ « 

610. BcldnMS of the figure of penoniflcation. Expresiions Implyioff that figure, in eons* 
nion use. When we are disposed to use thi^ flgure.— Antony over the body of CiriNir.*^ 
llttrth addressed aa a tuvther.— Plaintive passions, how expressed. Illustrs^onSi 
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■I weep for joy 



To »tand npon my kingdom oAoe again. 

Dear earth. I do salate thee with my hand. 

Though renela woand thee with their hones* hooiii. 

Aa a long-parted mother with her ohHd 

Flays fondly with her toan. and smiles in meeting ; 

So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth, 

And do thee favor with m^ royal bonds. 

Feed not thy sovereign's -toe, my gentle earth, 

Nor with thy sweets oomfort his ravenous sense : 

But let thy spiders that suck up thy venom, 

And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way; 

Doinff annoyance to the treacherous feet. 

Which with usurping steps do trample tkee. 

Yield stinging nettles to mine enemies; 

And, when they from thy bosom pludc a fbwer, 

Guard it, 1 pr'ythee, with a lurking adder ; 

Whose dounle tongiie may with a mortal touch 

Throw death upon thy sovereign's enemies. 

Mock not mv senseless conjuration, lords ; 

This earth shall have a feeling ; and these stonea 

Prove armed soldiers, ere her native king 

Shall falter under foul rebellious arms. 

Richard JL Act III. So. S. 

After a long voyage it was customaiy am<H)g the ancients to sa- 
lute the natal soil. A long voyage being of old a greater enterprise 
than at present, the safe return to one's country after much fatigue 
and danger, was a delightful circumstance ; and it was natural to 
give the natal soil a temporary life, in order to sympathize with the 
traveller. See an example, AgamerMiaa of Eschylus, Act III. in the 
beginning. Regret for leaving a place one has been accustomed to, 
has the samef eftect (PkUoctetes of Sophocles^ at the dose). 

Terror produceth the same effect ; it is communicated in thought 
to every thing around, even to things inanimate. Speaking of Poly- 
^lemus: 

Clamorem immensum toUit, quo pontas et omnea 

Intremaere undte, penitusq ae extenrita tellus 

ItaliflB. uiEneidy iiu 672. 



-As when old Ocean roars. 



And heaves huge surges to the trembhng shores. 

7»«i,iLe49. 

Go, view the settling sea. The stormy wind is laid ; bat the billows still 
tremble on the deep, and seem to fbar the blast. Fingal, 

Kacine, in the tragedy of Phedra, describing the sea-monster that 
destroyed Hippolytus, conceives the sea itself to be struck with ter- 
ror as well as the spectators : 

liC fiot qui Papporta reoule ^pouvant^. 

A man also naturally communicates his joy to all objects around, 
Boimate or inanimate : 



-As when to them who sail 



Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambio, off at sea northeast winds bWw 
Sabean odor from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
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Well pleased, they slack their ooune. and many a league, 
Cheer'd with the gratefal smell, old OceaQ«mue«. 

J^aradiM Lott^ b. iv. 

512. 1 have been profuse of examples, to show what power many 
passions have to animate their objects. In all the foregoing exam- 
ples, the personification, if I mistake Bot, is so complete as to afford 
conviction, momentary indeed, of life and intelligence. But it is ev- 
ident, from numberless instances, that personification is not always 
so complete : it is a common figure in descriptive poetiy, understood 
to be the language of the writer, and not of the persons he describes : 
m this case it deldom or never comes up to conviction, even momen- 
ary, of life and intelligence. I give the following examples : 

First in Am east the glorioas lamp was seen 

(Regent of day, and all th* horizon round 

Invested with bright rays) ; jocand to rim 

Ei» longitude through ueaven^s high road : the gray 

Dawn and the Pleiades before him danced, 

Shedding sweet influence. Less bright the moon, 

But opposite, in levelPd west was set 

Hit mirror, with full face borrowing her light 

From hian ; for other light ths needed none. 

Paradm Lastj b. vii. 1. 870.* 

Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the mi»ty mountain-tops. 

Uomeo ana Jnliitf Act III. So. 7 

But look, the mom, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks oW the dew of yon high eastward htU. 

MamUty Act I. Sc 1. 

It may, I presume, be taken for granted, that in the foregoing in- 
svHfioes, the personification, either with the poet or his reader, 
amounts not to a conviction of intelligence : that the sun, the moon, 
the day, the mom, are not liere understood to be sensible beings. 
What then is the nature of this personification ? I think it must be 
Inferred to the imagination : the inanimate object is imagined to be 
a sensible being, but without any conviction, even for a moment^ 
that it really is so. Ideas or fictions of imagination have power to 
raise emotions in the mind ; and when any thing inanimate is, in 
imagination, supposed to be a sensible being, it makes by that 
means a greater figure than when an idea is formed d it according 
to truth. This sort of pei'sonification, however, is far inferior to the 
other in elevation. Thus personification is of two kinds. The fii-st^ 
being more noble, may be termed passionate personification ; the 
other, more humble, descriptive personification ; because seldom or 
never is personification in a description oarried to conviction. 

* The chastity of the English langui^e. which in common usaf e distiAguiBhttS 
by genders no words but what signify oeings male and female, gives thus a 
fine opportunity for the prosopopoeia ; a beauty unknown in other languages, 
where every word is masculine or feminine. 

511 /roof of this figure being: natural Examples from Ouian ; from BicJiard IL-^ 
Terror jommunioatos itselC Examples. 8o dues Joy. 
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The imagination is so lively and active, that its images are raised 
with very little effort ; and this justifies ihe frequent use of descrip- 
tive personification. This figure abounds in Milton^s Allegro and 
Fenaeroso. 

Abstract and general terms, as well as particular objects, are often 
necessary in poetry. Such terms, however, are not well adapted to 
poetry, because they suggest not any image : I can readily tbrm an 
image of Alexander or Achilles in wrath ; but I cannot form an im- 
age of wrath in the abstract, or of wrath independent of a person. 
Upon that account, in works addressed to the imagination, abstract 
terms are frequently personified ; but such personification rests upon 
imagination merely, not upon conviction : 

Sed mihi vel Tellas optem pdus ima dehiecat; 
Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 
Fallentea umbras £rebi, nootemque prc^uudam, 
Ante pt^iUw qaam te violo, aut tua jura reaolvo. 

^nsid, iv. 21. 

Thus, to explain the effects of slander, it is imagined to be a volun 
tary agent : 

No, 'tis Slander ; 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile: whose breath 

Rides on the posting winds, and aoth belie' 

All corners of the world, kings, queens, and states, 

Maids, matrons ; nay, the secrets of the grave 

This viperous Slander enters. — OynMme, Act III. Sc. 4. 

As also human passions ; take the following example : 



-For Pleasure and Revenge 



Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 

Of any true decision. — TroUus and Qrestida, Act II. Sc. 4. 

Virgil explains fame and its effects by a still greater variety of ac- 
tion (jEneid, iv. 173). And Shakspeare personifies death and its 
operations in a manner singularly fanciful : 



-Within the hollow crown 



That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 

Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene 

To monarchize, be fearM, and kill with looks , 

Infusing him with self and vain conceit^ 

As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 

Were brass impregnable^ and humor'd thus, 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 

Bores through his castle walls, and farewell king. 

Michard IL Act III. So. 4. 

Not less successfully is life and action given even to sleep : 

King Henry, How many thousands of my poorest subjeoto 
Are at this hour asleep ! O gentle Sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frightea thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh mv eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfnmess ? 
Why nithei Sleep, liest thou in smoky cribsi 



/ 
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' Upon uneasy p»allets Btretchinff thee, 

AikI hu»li'd with hussine nisTit-fliea to thy ulumber, 

Thau in the pcrt'iuiieJ cliainber:^ ut'tlib greut, 

Under the canopies of costly 8*«te, 

And luIlM with soundf* of sweetest melody? 

Oh thou dull ffod, why Uest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds, and Icav^st the kingly couch, 

A watch-case to a common Marom-bell i 

Wilt thou upon the hi^h and giddy ma^t 

Seal up the ship -boy's eyes, and ruck his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the rutflan billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 

"With deafening clamors in the slippery shrouds. 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes, — 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 

And in the calment and the stillest night. 

With all the appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low t^ie down ; 

Uneasy lies the iiead that wears a crown. 

Seoor^ Part Henry IV. Act III. Sc. 1. 

I shall add one example more, to show that descriptive personifica- 
tion may he used with propriety, even where the purpose of the dia< 
course is instruction merely : 

Oh 1 let the steps of youth be cautious. 

How they advance into a dangerous world ; 

Our duty only can conduct us safe. 

Our passions are seducers : but of all. 

The strongest Love, lie first approaches us 

In childish play, wantoning in our walks : 

If heedlessly we wander after him. 

As he will pick out all the dancing-way, 

WeVe lost, and hardly to return again. 

We should take warning : he is painted blind. 

To show us, if we fondly follow nim, 

The precipices we muy full into. 

Therefore let Virtue Uike him by the hand : 

Directed so, he leads to certain joy. — Southern. 

613. Hitherto success has attended our steps: but whether we 
shall complete our progress with equal success, seems doubtful ; for 
when we look back to the expressions mentioned in the beginning, 
thirsty ground, furious dait, and such like, it seems no less diflScult 
than at first, to say wtieuier there be in them any sort of personifi- 
cation. Such expressions evidently raise not the slightest conviction 
of sensibility : nor do I think they amount to descriptive personifica- 
tion ; because, in them, we do not even figure the ground or the 
dart to be animated. If so, they cannot at all come under the pres- 
ent subject. To show which, I shall endeavor to trace the efieot 
that such expressions have in the mind. Doth not the expression 
angry ocean^ for example, tacitly compare the ocean in a storm to a 

— - — --... — --. — - A ■^----■_-- — __ 

■'12. How i)ass1onato dlffonj from de!«crlptive persontflcatlon. — Abstract and general 
^9 not adapted to poetry How they may be advantageously used k» ]t »etry. Kxiutf 
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man in wrath? By this tacit comparison, the ocean is elevated 
above its rank in nature ; and yet personification is excluded, be* 
cause, by the veiy nature of comparison, the things compared arer 
kept distinct, and the native appearance of each is preserved. It 
will be shown afterwards, that expressions of this kind belong to an- 
other figure, which I tenn a figure of speech, and which employs^ 
the seventh section of the present chapter. 

Though thus in general we can distinguish, descriptive personifi-^ 
cation from what is merely a figure of speech, it is, however, oftenf 
difficult to say, with respect to some expressions, whether they are 
of one kind or of the oilier. Take the following instances : 

The moon shines brieht : in such a night as this, * 

When the sweet wind did gently bUt the trees, i 

And they did make no nois.e ; in auch a night, 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan wall, 
And sighM his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night. 

Merchant of Venice, Act V. So. 1. 



-I have seen 



Th* amMti&us ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds. 

Julma GcBsoTj Act I. Sc. 6. 

With respect to these and numberless other examples of the same 
kind, it must depend upon the reader, whether they be examples of 
personification, or of a figure of speech merely : a sprightly ima^- 
nation will advance them to the former class ; with a plain reader 
they will remain in the latter, 

514. Having thus at large explained the present figure, its differ- 
ent kinds, and the principles upon which it is founded ; what comes 
next in order, is, to show in what cases it may be introduced with 
propriety, when it is suitable, when unsuitable. I begin with ob- 
serving, that passionate personification is not promoted by every 
passion indifferently. All dispiriting passions are averse to it ; and 
remorse, in particular, is too serious and severe to be gratified with 
a phantom of the mind. I cannot therefore approve the following 
speech of Enobarbus, who had deserted his master Antony : 

Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 
When men revolted shall upon record 
Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 

Before thy face repent 

Oh. sovereign Mistress of true melancholy, 
The poisonous damp of night dispungo upon me. 
That life, a very rebel to my will, * 
May hong no longer on me. 

Antony and Gleopaira, Act IV. Sc. 7. 

If this can be justified, it must be upon the heathen system of the- 
ology, which converted into deities the sun, moon, and stars. 

518. Certain expressions that do not quite amount to descriptive personification. What 
Uieyare calied.~-Sometime8 difiicalt to dtstlngaish between descripUve personification 
and flgurea of speech. 
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Secondly, after a paBsionate pei'soDification is properly iDtrodiiced, 
it ought to be confined to its proper province, that of gratifying the 
paasion without giving place to any sentiment or action but what 
answers that purpose , for persooification is at any rate a bold %are, 
and ought to be emp oyed with great reserve. The passion of love, 
for example, in a plaintive tone, may give a momentary life to 
woods and rocks, in order to make them sensible of the lover's dis- 
tress ; but no passion will support a conviction so far-etretched, as 
that these woods and rocks should be living witnesses to report the 
distress to otbere. {Pastor Fido, Act III. Sc. 3.) No lover who is 
not crazed will utter snch a sentiment ; it is plainly the operation of 
the writer, indulging his inventive faculty without regard to nature. 
The same observation is applicable to the following passage ! 

Id winter^s tedious nights sit by the fire 

With good old folks, »nd let them tell their taleg 

Of woeful ages, long ago betid : 

And ere thou bid good niglit, to qnit their grief, 

Tell them the lamentable fall of me. 

And send the hearers weeping to their bedi». 

For wliy t the senseless brands will sympathize 

The heavy aocent of thy moving tongue, 

And in compassion weep the fire out. 

Kichard II. Act V. So. 2. 

One must read this passage very seriously to avoid laughing. The 
toUowing passage is quite extravagant; the difierent parts of the 
human body are too intimately connected with self to be personified 
by the power of any passion ; and after converting such a part into 
a sensible being, it is still worse to make it to be conceived as rising 
i)i rebellion against self : 

Cl^patra, Haste, bare my arm, an|d rouse the serpent^s fury. 

Coward flesh 

Wonldst thou con^iuio Wiia tauar to betray mc, 

,, As thou wert none of mine % I'll force thee to 't. 

, Dryden, JUfor Love^ Act V. 

. 515. Next comes descriptive persmification ; upon which I most 
observe, in general, that it ought to be cautiously used. A per- 
sonage in a tragedy, agitated by a strong passion, deals in warm 
sentiments ; and the reader, catching fire by sympathy, relisheth the 
boldest personifications ; but a yrriter, even in the most lively de- 
scription, taking a lower flight, ought to content himself with such 
easy personifications as agree with tne tone of mind inspired by the 
description. Nor is even such easy personification always admitted ; 
for in plain narrative the mind, serious and sedate, rejects personifi- 
cation altogether. Strada, in his history of the Belgic wars, has the 
following passage, which, by a strained elevation above the tone of 
the subject, deviates into burlesque : 

Vix descenderat a protoria navi Csesar ; cum foeda illi(H> exorta in porta tern- 

614 When a pasBionste personification is soJtabie ; wben n H. What passions wfrnit to 

It— The proper proviDce of a paesionate personiffcation. 
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MBtas, claflsotn impeta disjocit, pnetoriain hausit ; qmisi non vectaram amplins 
CfiBsarem, Oaesarisque fortanam. — Dto, 1. 1. 1. 

Neither do I approve, in Shakspeare, the speech of King John, 
gravely exhorting the citizens of Angiers to a surrender ; though a 
tragic writer has much greater latitude than an historian. Take the 
following specimen : 

The oannotis have their bowels fall of wrath ; 

And ready monated are they to spit forth 

Their iroa iadignation 'gainst yonr walls. — Act II. Sc. 8. 

Secondly, If extraordinary marks of respect ^to a person of Iom? 
rank be ridiculous, no less so is the personification of a low subject. 
This rule chiefly regards descriptive personification ; for a subject 
can hardly be low that is the cause of a violent passion ; in that cir 
cumstance, at least, it must be of importance. But to assign any 
rule other than taste merely, for avoiding things below even descrip- 
tive personification, will, I am afraid, be a hard task. A poet of 
6i:perior genius, possessing the power of inflaming the mind, may 
take liberties that would be too bold in others. Homer appears not 
extravagant in animating his darts and arrows ; nor Thomson in 
animating the seasons, the winds, the rains, the dews ; he even ven- 
tures to animate the diamond, and doth it with propriety : 

-That polished bright, 



And all its native histre let abroad, 

]>ares, as it sparkles on the iair one's breaeit, 

With vain ambition emulate her eyes. 

But there are things familiar and base, to which personification can 
not descend. - In a composed state of mind, to animate a lump df 
matter even in the most rapid flight of fancy, degenerates into bui^ 
lesque : 

How now 1 What noise ! that spirit's possessed with haste. 
That wounds tU' unresisting postern with these strokes. 

Shaks^mLre, Measure for Measure^ Act IV. Sc. 



6 



-Or from the shore 



The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath, 
And sing their wild notes to the list'ning waste, 

TAomeonj Spring^ 1. 23. 

Speaking of a man's hand cut off" in battle : 

Te decisa suuni, Laride, dextera que&rit : 
Semianimesque mica&t digiti : f^rrumque retractant. 

JSneidy x. 895. 

The personification here of a hand is insuflerable, especially in a 
plain narration ; not to mention that such a trivial incident is too 
minutely described. 

The same observation is applicable to abstract terms, which ought 
not to Ife animated unless they have some natural dignity. Thom- 
son, in this article, is licentious ; witness the following instances out 
of many : 

16* 
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vale of bliss ! O softly swelli n^ h ills ! 

On which the power of cuUivaUQn lies, 

And joys to see the wonders of hia toil. — Summer , 1. 1485. 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl ; 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawij 
Matare and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years, and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent. — Autumn^ 1. 516. 

51C. Thirdly, It is not sufficient to avoid improper subjects : some 
preparation is necessary in order to rouse the mind ; for the im- 
agination refuses its aid, till it be warmed at least, if not inflamed. 
Yet Thomson, without the least ceremony or preparation, introduceth 
ea jh season as a sensible being : 

From brightening fields of ether fair disclosed. 

Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Nature's depth. 

He comes attended by the sultry houre, 

And ever fanning breezes, on his wa^ ; 

While from his ardent look, the turning Spring 

Averts her blushful face, and earth and skies 

All smiling to his hot dominion leaves. — Summery 1. 1. 

See Winter comes, to rule the varied year, i 

Sullen and sad with all his rising train, 
VaporSj and clouds, and storms. — Winter, 1. 1. 

This has violently the air of writing mechanically without taste. It 
is not natural that the imagination of a writer should be so much 
heated at the very commencement ; and, at any rate, he cannot ex- 
pect such ductility in his readers. But if this practice can be justi- 
fied by authority, Thomson has one of no mean note : Vida begins 
his fir^t eclogue in the following words : 

Dicite, vos Musse, et juvenum memorate querelas ; 

Dioite ; nam motas ipsas ad carmina cautes 

Et requiesse suos perhibent vaga llumina cursus. 

Even Shakspeare is not always careful to prepare the mind for this 
bold figure. Take the following instance : 



• Upon these taxations. 



The clothiers all, not able to maintain 

The many to them 'longing, have put off 

The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers ; who. 

Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger, 

And lack of other means^ in desp'rate manner 

Daring th' event to th' teeth, are all in uproar. 

And vwng&r serves among them. — Henry Vlu. Act I. Sc. 4. 

Fourthly, Descriptive personification, still more than what is 
passionate, ought to be kept within the bounds of moderation. A 
reader warmed with a beautiful subject, oan imagine, even without 
passion, the winds, for example, to be animated ; but still the winds 

915. How descriptive personification should be used. Degrees of it— PersonifioatiOB 
of a low Bubjoct — Things too fomillar and base to be personified. 
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are the subject ; and any aotioii ascribed to them beyond or con- 
trary to their usual operation, appearing unnatural, seldom fails to 
banish the illusion altogether: the reader's imagination, too far 
strained, refuses its aid ; and the description becomes obscure, in- 
stead of being more lively and striking. In this view the following 
passage describing Cleopatra on shipboard, appears to me excep* 
i«iable: 

The barge she Bat iii) like a burniBhM throne, 
Barnt on the water : the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the saila, and bo perfumed, that 
The winds wore love-sick with 'em. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. Sc. 8. 

The winds in their impetuous couree have so much the appearance 
of fury, that it is easy to figure them wreaking their resentment 
against their enemies, by destroying houses, ships, <fec.; but to figure 
them love-sick, has no resemblance to them in any circumstance. In 
another passage, where Cleopatra is also the subject, the personifi- 
cation of the air is carried beyond all bounds : 

The city cast 

Its people oat upon her ; and Antony 
Inthron'd i' th* market place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to th' air, which but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 
And made a gap in nature. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act II. So. 8. 

The following personification of the earth or soil is not less wild : 

She shall be dignified with this high honor, 
To bear niylady's train ; lest the base earth 
Should from her vesture chance to steal a kiss ; 
And of so great a favor growing proud. 
Disdain to root the summer-swelliug flower, 
And make rough winter everlastingly. 

Two OenUemen of Verona, Act II. So. T. 

Shakspeare, far from approving such intemperance of imagination, 
puts this speech in the mouth of a ranting lover. Neither can I 
relish what follows : 

Omnia quffi, Phoebo quondam meditante, beatus 

Audit Edrotas, jassitque edisoere lauros, 

llle canit. Virgil, Buc. vi. 82. 

The cheerfulness singly of a pastoral song, will scarce support per- 
sonification in the lowest degree. But admitting, that a river gently 
flowing may be imagined a sensible being listening to a song, I 
cannot enter into the conceit of the rivers ordering his laurels to 
learn the song : here all resemblance to any thing real is quite lost. 
This however is copied literally by one of our greatest poets ; early 
indeed, before maturity of taste or judgment : 

Thames heard the numbers as he flowed along. 
And bade his willo vs learn the moving song. 

Pope's Pastorals, Past. iv. L'lS* 
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This author, in riper years, is guilty of a much greater deviatioQ 
from the rule. Dulness may be imagined a deity or idol, to be 
worshipped by bad writers ; but then some sort of disguise is re- 
quisite, some bastard virtue must be bestowed, to make such wor- 
ship in some degree excusable. Yet in the Dunciad, Dulness, with- 
out the least disguise, is made the object of worship. The mind 
rejects such a fiction as unnatural ; for dulness is a defect, of which 
even tlie dullest mortal is ashamed : 

TheQ he : Great tamer of all human art I 
First in my care, and ever at my heart ; 
Dulness ! whose good old cause I yet defend. 
With whom my Muse began, with whom shall end, 
£*er since Sir ^opling's periwig was praise. 
To the last honors of the Bull and Bays 1 

thou I of bns'nefts the directing soul I 
To this our head, like bias to the bowl, 

Which as more ponderous, made its aim more tnM| 
Obliquely waddhng to the mark in view : 

1 ever gracious to perplexM mankind. 
Still spread a healing mist before the mind : 
And, lest we err by Wit's wild dancing light, 
Secure us kindly in our native night. 

Or, if to wit a coxcomb make pretence, 

Guard the sure barrier between that and sense j 

Or Quite unravel all the reasoning thread, 

Ana hang some curious cobweb m its stead ! 

As, forced from wind-guns, lead itself can fly. 

And ponderous slugs cut swifUv through the sky ; 

As clocks to weight their nimble motion owe. 

The wheels above urged by the load below : 

Me Emptiness and Dulness could inspire, 

And were my elasticity, and fire. B. i. 168. 

617. Fifthly, The enthusiasm of passion may have the effect tv 
prolong passionate personification; but descriptive personificaiioD 
cannot be dispatched ill too few words : a circumstantiate descrip- 
tion dissolves the charm, and makes the attempt to personify ap- 
pear ridiculous. Homer succeeds in animating his darts and arrows ; 
out such personification spun out in a French translation, is mere 
burlesque : 

Et la fl^ohe en fnrie, avide de son sang. 
Tart, vole k lai, Tatleint, et lui peree le fianc. 

Horace says happily, 

Post equitem sedet atra Cora. 

Observe how this thought degenerates by being diviaed, like th€ 
former, into a number of minute parts : 

Un fou rempli d'erreursj que le trouble accompagne 
£t malade ^ la ville ainsi qu'a la campagne, 
£n vain monte k cheval pour tromper son ennui, 
La Chagrin monte en croupe, et galope aveo lui. 
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A poet, in a short and lively expression, may animate liis muse, his 
genius, and even his verse ; but to animate his verse, and to address 
H whole epistle to it, as Boileau doth {Epistle x.), is insupportable. 
The following passage is not less faulty : 

Her fate is whisperM by the gentle breeze, 
And told in sighs to all the trembling trees ; 
The trembling trees, in every plain and wood, 
Her fate remurniur to the silver flood ; 
The silver flood, so lately calm, appears 
Sweird with new passion, and overflows with tears 
The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore, 
Daphne, our grief I our glory ! now no more. 

Pope's Pastorals, iv. 61. 

Let grief or love have the power to animate the winds, the trees, the 
floods, provided the figure be dispatched in a single expression; 
even in that case, the figure seldom has a good effect ; because grief 
or love of the pastoral kind, are causes rather too faint for so violent 
an effect as imagining the winds, trees, or floods, to be sensible 
beings. But when this figm'e is deliberately spread out, with great 
regularity and accuracy, through many lines, the reader, instead of 
reHshing it, is struck with its ridiculous appearance. 



SECTION II. 

ApostropJie. 

518. This figure and the former are derived from the same pnn 
ciple. If, to humor a plaintive passion, we can bestow a momentary 
sensibility upon an inanimate object, it is not more difficult to be- 
stow a momentary presence upon a sensible being who is absent : 

Strike the harp in praise of Bragela, whom I left in the isle of mist, tha 
spouse of my love. Dost thou raise thy fair face from the rock to find the sails 
of Cuchullin ? The sea is rolling far distant, and its white foam shall deceive 
thee for my sails. — Retire, for it is night, my love, and the dark winds sigh in 
thy hair. Retire to the hall of my feasts, and think of the times that are past ; 
for I will not return till the storm of war is gone. O Connal, speak of wars 
and arms, and send her from my mind ; for lovely with her raven hair is the 
white-bosomM daughter of Sorglan. — Fingal^ b. i. 

Speaking of Fingal absent : 

Happy are thy people, Fingal ; thine arm shall flght their battles. Thou 
art the first in tneir dangers ; the wisest in the days of their peace ; thou speak< 
est, and thy thousands obey; and armies tremble at the sound of thy steel. 
Happy are thy people, Fingal. 

This figure is sometimes joined with the former : things inanimate, 
to qualify them for listening to a passionate expostulation, are not 
only personified, but also conceived to be present : 



517. Descriptive personification slioald be short Examples. 
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Et si fata De6m, si meros non leva AiisBCt, 
Iinpulerat ferro Argolicas fcedare latebras ; 
Trojaque nunc stares. Pfi-amigue arx aUa maneres. 

^^£W0ii, iLM. 

Helena. Poor lord, is*t I 

That chase thee from thy country, and expose 

Those tender limbs of thine to the event 

Of non-sparing war? And is it I 

That drive thee from the sportive court, where thou 

Wast shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 

Of smoky muskets ? Oyou leaden messengers^ 

That ride upon the violent speed of fire^ 

Fly with false aim ; pierce the still moving air 

That sings with piercinj? : do not tonch my lord. 

AWs Well that End's Well, Act III. Sc. 4. 

And let them Wfl ten thousand swords, said Natboa, with a smile ; the sons 
of car-borne Usnoth will never tremble in danger. Why dost thou roll with 
all thy foam, thou roaring sea of Ullin ? wh;^ do ye rustle on your dark wings, 
ye whistling tempests of the sky ? Do ye think, ye storms, tliat ye keep Nathos 
on the coast ? No : his soul detains him, children of the night I Althos, bring 
my father's arms, <s;c. — Fingal. 

Whither hast thou fled, wind, said the king of Morven ! Bost thou rustle 
in the chambers of the south, and pursue the shower in other lands ? Why 
oomest not thou to my sails, to the blue face of my seas ? The foe is in the land 
of Morven, and the king is absent. — Fingal, 

Hast thou left thy blue course in heaven, golden-haired son of the sky I The 
west hath opened its gates ; the bed of thy repose is there. The waves gather 
to behold thy beauty ; they lift their trembling heads ; they see thee lovely in 
X^y sleep, but they shrink away with fear. Kest in thy shadowy cave, O Sun ! 
and let thy return be in joy. — Fingal, 

Daughter of Heaven, fair art then ! the silence of thy face is pleasant. Thou 
comest forth in loveliness ; the stars attend thy blue steps in the east. The 
clouds rejoi<» in thy presence, Moon ! and brighten their dark-brown sides. 
— Who is like thee in heaven, daughter of the night I The stars are ashamed 
in thy presence, and turn aside their sparkling eyes. Whither dost thou re-» 
tire from thy course, when the darkness of Uiy countenanoe grows ? Hast thou 
thy hall like Ossian? Dwellest thou in the shadow of grief? Have thy sisters 
fallen from heaven ? and are they who rejoiced with thee at night no more ? 
Yes, they have fallen, fair light ; and often dost thou retire to mourn. — But 
thou thvself shalt one night fail ; and leave thy blue path in heaven. The 
stars will then lift their heads ; they, who in thy presence were ashamed, wil? 
rejoice. — Fingal. 

This figure, like all othei's, requires an agitation of mind. In 
plain narrative, as, for example, in giving the genealogy of a fiEunily, 
it has no good effect : 



Fauno Picus pater : isque parentem 

Te, Saturne, refert ; tu sanguinis ultimus auotor. — ^neid, vii. 4S. 

SECTION III. 

Hyperbole. 

519. In tJiis figure, by which an object is magnified or diminished 
beyond truth, we have another eflect of the foregoing principle. An 

518. Define apostrophe. With what other figure is It often joined ? Tho state of mind 
It requires. 
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object of an imcommon size, eiiAner very great of its kind or rery 
fitde, strikes us with surprise; and this emotion produces a mo- 
mentary conviction that the object is greater or less than it is in 
Kality (see chapter viii.). The same effect, precisely, attends figura- 
tive grandeur or littleness; and hence the hyperbole, which ex- 
presses that momentary conviction. A writer, taking advantage of 
this natural delusion, warms his description gi'eatly by the hyper- 
bole; and the reader, even in his coc4est moments, relishes ilm 
figure, being sensible that it is the operation of nature upon a 
glowing fancy. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that a writer is commonly 
more successful in magnifying by an hyperbole than in diminishing. 
The reason is, that a minute object contracts the mind, and fetters 
the power of imagination ; but that the mind, dilated and inflamed 
with a grand object, moulds objects for its ^ratification with great 
fiwjility. Longinus, with respect to diminishing hyperbole, quotes 
the following ludicrous thought from a comic poet : " He was own^ 
of a bit of gix>und no larger than a Lacedemonian letter." (Chapter 
xxxi. of his Treatise on the Sublime.) But, for the reason now 
given, the hyperbole has by far the greater force in magnifying ob- 
jects ; of which take the following examples : 

For all the land which thou seest. to thee will I ^ive it, and to thy seed 
forever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that if a 
man can nnrnber the dast of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered. — Genesis f xiii. 15, 16. 

Ilia vel intacta) segetis per summa volaret 

Gramina : nee teneras cursu Isesisset aristas. — uEneidj yii. 808. 



; Atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 

Sorbet in abruptum iluotus, rursusqne sub aliras 
Eriglt alternos, et sidera verberat undd. — Ibid. iii. 421. 



•Horrificis juxta tonat ^tna minis, 



Interdaraque atram prorampit ad sethera nubem, 

Turbine fumantem piceo et caudente favilla : 

AttoUitque globes flammarum, et sidera lambit. — Ibid, iii. 571. 



%>eaking of Polyphemus : 



•Ipse arduus, altaque pulsat 



Sidera. Md. iii. 619. 

■ When he speaks, 
The air, a oharter'd libertine, is still.— --S&nry K Act I. Sc. 1. 

» 

Now shield with shield, with helmet helmet closed, 

To armor armor, lance to lance opposed. 

Host against host with shadowy squadrons drew, 

The sounding darts in iron tempests flew. 

Victors and vanqainh^d join promiscuous cries, 

And shrilling shouts and dying groans ari.«e : 

With streammsr blood the slippery fields are dyed. 

And slaughter'd heroes swell the dreadful tide.— /^iarf, iv. 506. 



•619. Define tajrprrbole. Why it is essler to aiagaify than to diminish by hynttrtwl* 
The figore, natural. i ^ •' 
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520. Having examined the nature of ibis figure, and tlie principle 
on which it is erected, I proceed, as in the first section, to the rudes 
by which it ought to be governed. And, in the first place, it is a 
capital fault to introduce an hyperbole in the description of any thing 
ordinary or ^nailiar ; for in such a case it is altogether unnatural, 
being destitute of surprise, its only foundation. Take the following 
instance, where the subject is extremely familiar, viz., swimming to 
gain the shore af^r a shipwreck : 

I Baw him beat the Barges under him, 

And ride upon their backs ; he trode the water, 

Whose enmity be flung aside, and breasted 

The surge most swoln that met bim : his bold head 

'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar-d 

Himself with his good arms, in lusty strokes, 

To th' »hore^ that o'er his wuve^borne basis bow'd, 

As stooping to relieve him. Tempesty Act II. Sc. 1. 

In the next place, it may be gathered from what is said, that an 
'h3^rbole can never suit the tone of any dispiriting passion : sorrow 
in*particular will never prompt such a figure ; for which reason the 
following hyperboles must be condemned as unnatural : 

K. Rich, Aumerle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearted cousin ! 
WeUl make foul weather with despised tears: 
Our sighs, and they, shall lodge the summer-corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolting land. — EichardlL Act III. 8c. 6. 

Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 

Into the channel, till the lowest stream 

Do kiss the most exalted shores of &[\.— Julius Ckzsar, Act I. Sc. 1. 

Thirdly, A writer, if he wish to succeed, ought always to have 
the reader in his eye : he ought in particular never to venture a bold 
thought or expression till the reader be warned and prepared. For 
that reason an hyperbole in the beginning of a work can never be in 
its place. Example : 

Jam panca aratro jugera regl» 

Moles relinquent. Horat, Garm. I. i. ode 15. 

521. The nicest point of all is to ascertain the natural limits 
of an hyperbole, beyond which being overstrained, it hath a bad 
effect. Longinus, in the above-cited chapter, with great propriety 
of thought enters a caveat against an hyperbole of this kind : he 
compares it to a bow-string, which relaxes by overstraining, and pro- 
duceth an effect directly opposite to what is intended. To ascertain 
any precise boundary would be difficult, if not impracticable. Mine 
shall be an humbler task, wliich is, to give a specimen of what I 
reckon overstrained hyperbole ; and I shall be brief upon them, be- 
cause examples are to be found everywhere : no fault is more com- 
mon among writers of inferior rank, and instances are found even 

600. Capital faalt— The passion that is onsnited to hyr^rbole.— When a bold tkougiit of 
•zpresaion may be ventareo. 
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among classical writers : witness the following b3rperbole, too bold 
even for a Hotspur. 

Hotspur talking of Mortimer : 

In BiD^le opposition hand to hand, 

He did confound the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 

Three times they breathed, and three times did they drink. 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood, 

Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crisp'd head in the hollow bank, 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants. 

First Part Hmry IV. Act I. So. 4. 

Speaking of Henry V. : 

England ne'er had a klnsr until his time : 

Virtue he had deserving to command ; 

His brandish'd sword did blind men with his beams : 

His arms spread wider than a dragon's wings ;• 

His sparklmg eyes, replete with awful fire, 

More dazzled, and drove back his enemies, 

Than mid-day sun fierce bent against their facef*. 

What should I say ? his deeds exceed all speech ; 

He never lifted up his hand, but conquer'a. 

First Part Henry VI. Act I. Sc. 1. 

Lastly, An hyperbole, after it is introduced with all advantages, 
ought to be comprehended within the fewest words possible : as it 
cannot be relished but in the hurry and swelling of the mind, a 
leisurely view dissolves the charm, and discovers the description to 
be extravagant at least, and perhaps also ridiculous. This fault is 
palpable in a sonnet which passeth for one of the most complete in 
the French language. Phillis, in a long and florid description, is 
made as far to outshine the sun as he outshines the stars : 

Le silence r<5gnoit sur la terre et sur I'onde, 
L'air devenoit serein et POIympe vermeil, 
Et I'amoureux Zdphir affranchi du sommeil, 
Bessuscitoit les flcurs d'une haleine feconde, 
L'Aurore deploy oit I'or de sa tresse blonde, 
£t semoit de rubis le chemin du soleil ; 
Enfin ce Bieii venoit au plus grand appareil 
Qu'il soit jamais venu pour 6clairer le monde. 

Quand la jeune Phillis au visage riant, 

Sortant de son palaia plus olair que I'orient, 

Fit voir nne lumier^ et plus vive et plus belle. 

Sacre flambeau du jour, n'en soyez point jaloux. 

Vous pariites alors ausai pen devant elle, 

Que les feux de la nait avoieot &it devant vous* — MalleviUe. 

There is in Chaucer a thought expressed in a single line, which 
gives more lustre to a young beauty than the whole of this much- 
labored poem : 

Up rose the sun, and up rose Emelie. 

521. The natural limits of hyperbole. In what words to be conveyed. 
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SECTION lY. 

Tlie Means or Instrument conceived to be the Agent. 

522. When we survey a number of connected objects, that which 
makes the greatest figure employs chiefly our attention ; and the 
emotion it raises, if lively, prompts us even to exceed nature in the 
conception we form of it Take the following examples : 

For Neleas' son Alcides' rage had slain. 
A broken rock itiQ force of Piras throw. 

In these instances, the rage of Hercules and the force of Pirus being 
the capital circumstances, are so far exalted as to be conceived the 
agents that produce the efTects. 

In the following instances, hunger being the chief circumstance in 
the description, is itself imagined to be the patient : 

Whose hunger has not tasted food these three days. — Jane Shore* 
As when the force 



Of subterranean wind transports a hill. — ParadUe Lot^, 

As when the potent rod 

Of Amram^s son, in I^ypt^s evil day 

Waved round the coatit, upcalPd a pitchy olond 

Of locusts. Parade Lost, 



SECTION V. 

A Figure wkicky among Related Objects^ extends the Properties of 

one to another, 

623. This figure is not dignified with a proper name, because it 
has been overlooked by writers. It merits, however, a place in this 
work ; and must be distinguished from those formerly handled, as 
depending on a different principle. Giddy brinks jovial wine, daring 
wound, are examples of this figure. Here are adjectives that cannot 
be made to signify any quality of the substantives to which they are 
joined : a brink, for example, cannot be termed giddy in a sense, 
either proper or %urative, that can signify any of its qualities or 
attributes. When we examine attentively the expression, we dis- 
cover that a brink is termed giddy from producmg that effect in 
those who stand on it. In the same manner a wound is said to be 



522. In sarveying cornected objects, what gains chief attention ? — How tlie capital ci^ 
camstances are sometimes exalted. Examples. 
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ddnng, not with respect to itself, but with respect to the boldness of 
the person who inflicts it; and wine is said to he jovial, as inspiring 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one subject are extended 
to another with which it is connected ; and the expression of ^uch a 
thought must be considered as a figure, because the attribute is not 
applicable to the subject in any proper sense. 

How are we to account for this figure, which we see lies in the 
thought, and to what principle shall we refer it? Have poets a 
privilege to alter the nature of things, and at pleasure to bestow at- 
tributes upon a subject to which they do not belong ? We have 
' had often occasion to inculcate that the mind passeth easily and 
sweetly along a train of connected objects ; and where the objects 
are intimately connected, that it is disposed to carry along the good 
and bad properties of one to another, especially when it is in any 
degree inflamed with these properties. (See chapter ii. part i. sec. 5.) 
From this principle is derived the figure under consideration. Lan- 
guage, invented for the communication of thought, would be imper- 
fect if it were not expressive even of the slighter propensities and 
more delicate feelings : but language cannot remain so imperfect 
among a people who have received any polish ; because language is 
regulated by internal feeling, and is gradually improved to express 
whatever passes in the mind. Thus, for example, when a swonl in 
the hand of a coward is termed a coward sword, the expression is 
significative of an internal operation ; for the mind, in passing from 
the agent to its instrument, is disposed to extend to the latter the 
properties of the former. Governed by the same principle, we say 
listening fear, by extending the attribute listening of the man who 
listens to the passion with which he is moved. In the expression 
hold deed, or avdax facinus, we extend tQ the effect what properly 
bel<»)gs to the cause. But not to waste time by making a com- 
mentaiy upon every expression of this kind, the best way to give a 
complete view of the subject, is to exhibit a table of the different 
relations that may give occasion to this figure. And in viewing the 
table, it will be observed that the figure can never have any grace 
but where the relations are of the most intimate kind. 

1. An attribute of the cause expressed as an attribute of the 
effect. 

Aadax facinaa. 

Of yonder fleet a hoUi discovery make. 

An impious mortal gave the daring wound. 



To my adventvrous song^^ 



That with no middle flight intends to t^oar. Paradise Lost, 

2. An Attribute of the effect expressed as an attribute of the 
<*au8e. 

Qaos periisso ambos misera oensobam in marl. Plautus, 

No wonder, fallen such npemicioua heiglit. PuradiM TjdsU 
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3. An effect expressed as an attribute of tae cause. 

Jovial wine^ Giddy brink, Drowsy night, Mnsing midniglit, Painting helgliti 
ABtonJahM thought, Mournful gloom. 

Casting a dim religious light. MUon^ Chmus. 

And the merry bells ring round, 

And the Jocund rebecks sound. M%Uon^ AUegro, 

4. An attribute of a subject bestowed upon one of its parts or 
members. 

Longing arms. 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark. 
That pierced the/«a»/«^ hollow of thine car. 

Borneo and Juliet, Act III. So. 7. 

Oh, lay by 

Those most ungentle loeKs and angry weapona ; 
Unless you mean my griefs and killing fears 
Should stretch me out at your relentless feet. 

Fhir Penitent, Act III> 

And ready now 



To stoop with wearied wing and toiUing feet, 
On the We outaide of this world. 

Paradise Lost, b. iii. 

5. A quality of tlie agent given to the instrument with which it 
operates. 

Why peep your eoward swords half oat their shells I 

6. An attribute of the agent given to the subject upon wbich it 
opei'ates. 

Highrdimbingh!A\, MUton. 

7. A quality of one subject given to another. 

Icci. beatis nunc Arabum invides 

Gazis. Eorat, Oarm, 1. i. ode S9* 

When sapless age, and weak unable limbs, 
Should bring thy father to his drooping chair. Sbaktpeaart, 

By art, the pilot through the boiling deep 
And howling tempest, steers the fearUss ship. 

Iliad, xxiii. 885. 

Then, nothing loth, th' enamored fair he led. 

And sunk transported on the conscious bed. — Odyssey, viii. 887. 

A stupid moment motionless she stood. Summer^ 1. 1836. 

8. A circumstance connected with a subject, expressed as a 
quality cf the subject. 

Breezy summit. 

'Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try. lUad, i. 801. 

Oh ! had I died before that toeUrfovght wall. Odyssey^ v. 89(. 

628. Tho expressioi s giddj/ hrinit, jovial wine^ daring toound^ explained. How this 
ftsnre Is to be acconn!»d for. Table cf the different relations that may give oooadon to 
thisflgare. 
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524. From this table it appears that the adorning a cause with 
uh attribute of the effect, is not so agreeable as the opposite expres- 
sion. The progress from cause to effect is natural and easy : the 
opposite progress resembles retrograde motion (see chapter i.) ; and, 
therefore, panting height, astonished thought, are strained and un- 
couth expressions, which a writer of taste will avoid. 

It is not less strained to apply to a subject in its present state, an 
epithet that may belong to it in some future state : 

Submertaaqve obruo puppes. JEneidf 1. 78 

And mighty ruins fall. Iliadj v. 411. 

Impious sonH their mangled fathers wound. 

* Another rule regards this figure, that the property of one subject 

ought not to be bestowed upon another with which that property is 

incongruous : 

Mng Eich. How dare thy joints forget 

To pay their awfid duty to our presence I 

Miehard II, Aot III. So. 6. 

The connection between an awful superior and his submissive de* 
pendent is so intimate, that an attribute may readily be transferred 
from the one to the other ; 'but awfulness cannot be so transferred, 
because it is inconsistent with submission. 



SECTION VI. 

Metaphor and Allegory, 

525. A METAPHOR diflfere from a simile in form only, not in sub- 
stance : in a simile, the two subjects are kept distinct in the expres- 
sion, as well as in the thought ; in a metaphor, the two subjects are 
kept distinct in the thought only, not in the expression. A hero 
resembles a lion, and, upon that resemblance, many similes have 
been raised by Homer and other poets. But instead of resembling 
a lion, let us take the aid of the imagination, and feign or figure the 
hero to be a lion : by that variation the simile is converted into a 
metaphor ; which is carried on by describing all the qualities of a 
lion that resemble those of the hero^ The fundamental pleasure 
here, that of resemblance, belongs to the thought. An additional 
pleasure arises from the expression : the poet, by figuring his hero 
to be a lion, goes on to describe the lion in appearance, but in re- 
ality the hero ; and his descrijftion is peculiarly beautiful, by ex- 
pressing the virtues and qualities of the hero in new terms, which, 
properly speaking, belong not to him but to the lion. This will 
better be understood by examples. A family connected with ai 

WA. Inferenoos from the above table. 
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<Kniimon parent, resembles a tree, the truiik and braaches of which 
are connected with a coTnmon root : but let us suppose that a 
femily is figured, not b«'krel j to be like a tree, but to be a tree ; and 
then the simile will be converted into a metaphor, in the following 
manner : 

Edward*B BOven sons, whereof thyself art one, 
Were seven fair branches, gprin^ine from one root : 
Some of these branclies bv the dest nies cut : 
But Thomftft, my dear lord, ray life, my Glo^Bter, 
One flourishing branch of liis most royal root, 
1b hacked down, and his Bnmtner-leaveB all faded. 
By Envy's hand and Murder's bloody axe. 

Jiickard IL Act I. So. 8. 

Figuring human life to be a voyage at sea : 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, ' 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortnne 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat. 

And we must take the current while it serves. 

Or lose our ventures. Julius Comot^ Act IV. So. 5* 

Figuring glory and honor to be a garland of flowers : 

Hotspur. Would to heaven, 

Thy name in arms were now as great as mine ! 

Pr. Henry. I'll make it greater, ere I part from thee. 
And all the budding honors on thy crest, 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my head. 

First Part Henry IV. Act V. So. 9. 

Figuring a man who hath acquired great reputation and honor to 
be a tree full of fruit : 

Oh, boys, this story 



The world may read in me : my body's mark'd 

AVith Roman swords ; and my report was once 

First with the best of note. Cyrabeline loved mc ; 

And when a soldier was the theme, my name 

Was not far off: then wju* I as a tree, 

Who^«e boughs did bend with fruit. But in one night, 

A storm or robbery, call it what you will, 

8 hook down my mellow hangings, nay my leaves; 

And left me bare to weather. Cymbeline, Act III. So. 3. 

Blessed be thy soul, thou king of shells, said Swaran of the dark-browa 
sliield. In peace thou art the gale of t^priiLB: ; in war« the mountain ^storm. 
Take now my hand in friendship, thou noble king of Morven. Fmyal. 

Thou dwellest in the soul of Melvina, son of mighty Ossian. My siglis arise 
with the beam of the east ; my tears, descend with tne drops of night. I was 
ft lovely tree in thy presence, Oscar, with ull ray branches round me; but thy 
dearth came like a olast from the desert, and laid my green head low: the 
spring returned with its showers, but no leaf of mine arose. Ibid. 

' 526. I am aware that the term metaphor has been used in a mow 
extensive sense than I give it; but I thought it of consequence, in a 
disquisition of some intricacy, to (confine the term to its proper dense, 

885. Illustrate the <liflreret)c« bi'tweeti itieta)ihor aml'stniile. Kxainules. 
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and to separate from it things that are distingfuished by different 
names. An allegory differs from a metaphor, and what I would 
choose to call a figure of speech^ differs from both.' 1 proceed to 
explain these differences. A metaphor is defined above to be an 
act of the imagination, figuring one thing to be another. An alle- 
gory requires no such operation, nor is one thing figured to be an- 
other : it cx>nsists in choosing a subject having propeilies or circum- 
stances resembling those of the principal subject ; and the foi mer is 
described in such a manner as to represent the latter : the subject 
thus represented is kept out of view ; we are left to discover it by 
reflection ; and we are pleased *with the discovery, because it is oui 
own work. Quintilian (L. viii. cap. vi. sec. 2) gives the following 
instance of an allegory : 

O navifS, referent in mare te novi 

FluctiiB. O quid agie ? fortiter ocoapa portum. 

Horat. lib. i. ode 14. 

and explains it elegantly in the following words: "Totusque ille 
Horatii locus, quo navim pro repubiica, fluctuum tempestates pro 
bellis civilibus, portum pro pace, atque concordia dicit." 

A finer or more correct allegory is not to be found than the fol- 
lowing, in which a vineyard is made to represent God's own people, 
the Jews : 

Thou hast brought a vine out of E^ypt ; thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it. Thou didst cause it to talce deep root, and it filled the land. The 




beast doth devour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts; look down 
from heaven, and behold and visit this vine, and the vineyard thv ri^ht hand 
hath planted, and the branch thou madest strong for thyself. Paulm Ixxx. 



In a word, an allegory is in every respect similar to a hiero- 
glyphical painting, excepting only that words are used instead of 
ooloi's. Their effects are precisely the same : a hieroglyphic raises 
two images in the mind ; one seen, which represents one not seen : 
an allegory does the same : the representative subject is described ; 
and resemblance leads us to apply the description to the subject repr 
resented. In a figure of speech, tliere is no fiction of the imagina- 
tion employed, as in a metaphor, nor a representative subject intro^ 
duced, as in an allegory. This figure, as its name implies, regards 
the expression only, not the thought ; and it may be defined, the 
using a word in a sense different from what is proper to it. ThU9 
youth, or the beginning of life, is expressed figuratively by morning 
of life : morning is the beginning of the day ; and in that view it ia 
employed to signify the beginning of any other series, life especially, 
the progress of which is reckoned by days. 



526. Metaphor and alleffory distinfruiehed. Exaniples.~.To what aa allegory iq aiinU^r.^ 
Distiuguisb metaphor and allegory from a figure of speech. 



S84l figures. 

627. Figures of speecli are reserved for a separate section; but 
TAetapkor and allegory ai'e so much connected, that they must be 
imndled together ; the rules particularly for distinguishing the good 
from the bad, ai^ common to both. We shall therefore proceed to 
these rules, after adding some examples to illustrate the nature of an 
allegory : 

Queen, Great lords, wise men ne^er sit and wail their loss 
But cheerjy seek how to redress their harms. 
What tliough the mast be now thrown overboard 
The cable broke, the holding anchor lost, 
And half oar sailors swallowed in the flood; 
Yet lives our pilot still. Is 't meet that he 
Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
With tearful eyes, add water to the sea. 
And give more strength to that which Liath too much ; 
While in his moan the ship splits on the rock. 
Which industry and eourage miffht have saved I 
Ah, what a shame t ah, wmit a fault were this ! 

Third Part Henri/ VL Act V. So. 6. 

Orooncho. Ha J thou hast roused 
The lion in his den ; he stalks abroad, 
And the wide forest trembles at his roar. 
I find the danger now. Oroonoko, Act III. So. 2. 

My well-beloved hath a vineyard in a very fruitful hill. He fenced it, gath 
ered out the stones thereof, planted it with the choicest vines, buOt a tower in 
the midst of it, and also made a wine-press therein : he looked that it shonld 
bring forth grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And now, inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vine- 
yard^ What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done % 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth 
Vild grapes? And now go to; I will tell you what I will do to mv vineyard: 
I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up j and break down 
t^e wall thereof, and it shall be trodden down. And I will lay it waste : it 
shall not be primed nor digged, but there shall come up briers and thorns: I 
will also command the clouds thnt r'lcv riin no rain upon it. For the vineyard 
of the Lord of hosts is the hua^u ui'^oraoi, und the men of Judah his pleasant 
plant. Isaiah, v. 1. 

The rules that govern metaphors and allegories are of two kinds : 
the construction of these figures comes under the first kind ; the 
propriety or impropriety of introduction comes under the other. I 
begin with rules of the first kind ; some of which coincide with 
those already given for similes ; some are peculiar to metaphors and 
allegories. 

And, in tho first place, it has been observed, that a simile cimnot 
be agreeable where the resemblance is either too strong or too faint. 
This holds equally in metaphor and allegory ; and the reason is the 
same in all. In the following instances, the resemblance is too faint 
to be agreeable : 

He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 

Within tho belt of rule. Macbeth, Act V. Sc. 2. 

There is no resemblance between a distempered cause and any body 
that can be confined within a belt. 



Again: 
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Again: 

Steep me in poverty to the very lipt. — OtJieUo, Act IV. So. 9* 

Poverty here must be conceived a fluid, which it resembles not in 
any manner. 

Speaking to Bolmgbroke banished for six years : 

The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to sot 
The preoiouB jewel of thy home-return.— i^icAar^ //. Act I. Sc. $. 

Here^s a letter, lady. 

And every word in it a gaping wound 

Issuing life-blood. Merchant of Venice^ Act III. 6a. 8. 

TantSB molU erat Bomanam condcre gentein. — ^ndd, i. 87. 

The following metaphor is strained beyond all endurance , Timur- 
bee, known to us by the name of Tamerlane the Great, writes to 
Bajazet, emperor of the Ottomans, in the following terms : 

Where is the monarch who dares resist us ? where is the potentate who doth 
not glorvin being numbered among our attendajits? As tor thee, descended 
from a lurcoman sailor, since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition hath beea 
wreckM in tlie gulf of th^ self-love, it would be proper, that thou shouldst take 
.11 the sails of thy temerity, and cast the anchor of repentance in the port of 
sincerity and justice, which is the port of safety; lest tiie tempest of our ven 
geance make thee perish in the sea of the punishment thou deaervest. 

Such strained figures, as observed above (chapter xix., Comparisons), 
are not unfrequent in the first dawn of refinement ; the mind in a 
new enjoyment knows no bounds, and is generally canied to excess; 
till taste and experience discover the proper limits. 

Secondly, Whatever resemblance subjects may have, it is wron^ 
to put one for another, where they bear no nratual proportion;* 
upon comparing a very high to a very low subject, the simile takes 
on an air of burlesque ; and the same will be the effect where th^ 
one is imagined to be the other, as in a metaphor; or made t(5 
represent the other, as in an allegory. 

Thirdly, These figures, a metaphor especially, ought not to be' 
crowded with many minute circumstances ; for in that case it is 
scarcely possible to avoid obscurity. A metaphor above all ought 
to be short : it is difficult for any time to support a lively image ol 
a thing being what we know it is not ; and for that reason, a meta- 
phor drawn out tp any length, instead of illustrating or enlivening the 
principal subject, becomes disagreeable by over-straining the mind.' 
Here Cowley is extremely licentious ; take the following instance : 

Great and wise conqueror, who where'er i 

Thou eom*et, doth fortify, and settle there I 
Who canst defend as well as get, » 

And never hadst one quarter beat up yet ; 

62T. Examples of Allegory.— Two kinds of rules of metaphor and allegory. Ist As to 
degree of resemblance. 2d. As tc proportion. 8d As to cironmstanoes. 

1 •? 
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Now tbou art in, tboa ne^er wilt part 

Witli one inch of my vanquiaLM heart: 
For since thoa took^st it by aasault from me. 
'Tia ^arrisonM so strong with thoughts of tnee, 

It leara no beauteous enemy. 

For tho same reasoD, however agi'eeable long allegories may at first 
be by their novelty, they never afford any lasting pleasure ; witness 
the Fairy Queen, which with great power of expression, variety of 
images, and melody of versification, is scarce ever read a second time. 
528. In the fourth place, the comparison carried on in a simile, 
being in a metaphor sunk by imagining the principal subject to be 
that veiy thing which it only resembles ; an opportunity is furnished 
to describe it in terms taken strictly or literally with respect to its 
imagined nature. This suggests another rule, that in constructing 
a metaphor, the writer ought to make use of such words only as are 
applicable literally to the imagined nature of his subject : figurative 
words ought carefully to be avoided ; for such complicated figures, 
instead of setting the principal subject in a strong light, involve it in 
a cloud ; and it is well if the reader, without rejecting by the lump, 
endeavor patiently to gather the plain meaning regardless of its 
figures : 

A stubborn and unconquerable flame 

Creeps in his veins, and drinks the streams of life. 

Zady Jane Oray, Act I. So. 1. 

Copied from Ovid, 

Sorbent avidss prsecordia fiammsB. — Metamorph, lib. iz. 172. 

Let us analyze this expression. That a fever may be imagined a 
flame, I admit ; though more than one step is necessary to come at 
the resemblance : a fever, by heating the body, resembles fire ; and 
it is no stretch to imagine a fever to be a fire : again, by a figure of 
spe<Bch, flame may be put for fire, because they are commonly con- 
jioined ; and therefore a fever may be termed a flame. But now 
admitting a fever to be a flame, its effects ought to be explained in 
words that agree literally to a flame. This rule is not observed 
here ; for a flsune drinks figuratively only, not properly. 

Kinfif Henry to his Bon, Prince Henry : 

Thou hid'st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts, 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart 
To stab at half an hour of my frail life. 

Second Part Benry IV. Act IV. Sc. ll. 

Such faulty metaphors are pleasantly ridiculed in the Rehearsal : 

Phyneian. Sir, to conclude, the place you fill has more than amply exacted 
the taients of a wary pilot ; and all these threatening storms, which like im- 
pregnate clouds, hover o'er our heads, will, when they once are grasped but by 
the eye of reason, melt into flruitf al showers of blessings on the pec pie. 
Bcbyea. Pray mark that allegory. Is not that good ? 
Johnsan, Yes, that grasping of a storm with the eye is admirable. 

Act II. Sc 1. 
• — " 

628. Tbo sort of wcmhIb to be employed in cocAtncting a metaphor. 
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529. Fifthly, The jumbling different metaphors in the same sen- 
tence, beginning with one metaphor and ending with another, com- 
monly called a mixed metaphor, ought never to be indulged. Quin- 
tilian bears testimony against it in the bitterest terms ; ^ Nam id 
quoque in primis est oustodiendum, ut quo ex genere coeperis trans- 
lations, hoc desinas. Multi enim, cum initium a tempestate surapse- 
nmt, inoendio aut ruina finiunt : quae est inconsequentia rerum 
foedissima." — L. viii. cap. vi. sect. 2. 

JT. Henry. Will vou again unknit 

This churlish knot of all a1)hoiTed war, 
And move in that obedient orb again, 
Where you did give a fair and natural light ? 

Fir%t FaH Henry VL Act V. Sc 1. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them. Hametf Act III. Sc. 2. 

In the sixth place. It is unpleasant to join different metaphors in 
the same period, even where they are preserved distinct ; for when 
the subject is imagined to be first one thing and then another, in the 
same period without interval, the mind is distracted by the rapid 
transition ; and when the imagination is put on such hard duty, its 
images are too faint to produce any good effect : 

At regina gravf jamdudum saucia cnra, 

Vulnus alit venis, et caeoo carpitur igni. ^neid, iv. 1. 

Est mollis fiamma medullas 



Interea, et taciturn vivit sub pectore vulnus. ^neidf iv. 66b 

Motum ex Metdlo consule civicum, 
Beiliqne cau^as, et vitia, et modos, 
Ludum(iue fortunttj gravesque 
Principnm amicitiat), et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculosse plenum opus alee, 
Traotas, et incedla per ignes 
Subpositos cineri doloso. Horat, Carm, I. ii. ode 1. 

530. In the last place. It is still worse to jumble together meta- 
phorical and natural expression, so as that the period must be un- 
derstood in part metaphorically, in part literally; for the imagina- 
tion cannot follow with sufficient ease changes so sudden and 
unprepared : a metaphor begun and not carried on hath no beauty ; 
and instead of light there is nothing but obscurity and confusion. 
Instances of such incorrect compovsition are without number. I 
shall, for a specimen, select a few from different authors. 



029. The Jnmbllng of difTcrcnt metaphoTS In » sentence. The Joining of dUTerent m«t»> 
pbors, tliough distinct, In the sauie period. 
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Speaking of Britain, 

This precious stone set in the sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or &9 a moat defensive to a house 
Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Richard JI. Act L So. 1. 

In the firat line Britain is figured to be a precious stone : in the fol- 
lowing lines, Britain, divested of her metaphorical dress^ is presented 
to the reader in her natural appearance. 

These g^rowing feathers, plnck'd from Cffisar^s wing, 
Will make him fly an oiainary pitch, 
Who else would soar above the view of men, 
And keep us all in servile fearfulness. 

JvUua CcBsarj Act I. Sc. 1. 

The following is a miserable jumble of expressions, arising from an 
unsteady view of the subject, between its figurative and natural 
appearance : 

But now from frathering clouds destruction pours, 
Which ruins with mad rage our halcyon hours : 
Mists from black jealousies the tempest forms. 
Whilst late divisions reinforce the storm. 

Dispensary, canto iii. 

To thee, the world its present homage pays, 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

Pope's Imitation of Horace^ b. ii. 

Dryden, in his dedication of the translation of Juverud^ says. 

When thus, as I may say. before the use of the loadstone, or knowledge of 
the compass, I was sailing m a vast ocean, without other help than the pole 
star of the ancients, and the rules of tiie French stage among the moderns, &c. 

[Upon this sentence Pro£ Barron remarks : Every reader must 
feel the incoherence of the transition from the figurative expression 
in " the polar star of the ancients," to the literal phraseology, " the 
rales of the French stage among the moderns," and the inconsis- 
tency of pretending to navigate the ocean by the laws of the 
theatre. 

The author of the Rehearsal has, with much poignancy, ridi- 
culed such incongruous figures : " * Sir, to conclude, the place you 
fill has more than amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot ; and 
all these threatening storms, which, like impregnate clouds, hang 
over our heads, will, when they are once grasped by the eye ot 
reason, melt into fruitful showers of blessings on the people.' * Pray 
mark that allegory. Is not that good V says Mr. Bayes. ' Yes,' 
replies Mr. Johnson, * that grasping of a storm by the eye is admira- 
ble.' " — Barron's Lectl] 

This fault of jumbling the figure and plain expression into one 
confused mass, is not less common in allegory than in metaphor. 
Take the following examples : 

Heu ! quoties fidem, 

Mutatosqne Deos flobit, et aspera 
Nigris teqviora ventis 
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Emirabitnr msolens, 
Qui nunc te iVuitur credulus aureft : 
Qui Bcmper vacuam, semper amabilem 

Sperat, nesoius aursB 

ITallacig. HoraL Carm, 1. i. »de 1« 

Pour moi sur cette mer, quMci has nous courons, 
Je 8on(re & mo pourvoir d'csc^uif et d'avirons, 
A r^gler mes desira, a prdvenir Tora^e, 
£t sauver, s^il se peut, ma Kaison du naufrago. 

KoilecbUj Epltre t. 

[" There is a time/' observes Lord Bolingbroke, " when factionSp 
by the vehemence of their fermentation, stun and disable one an- 
other." The author represents factions, firsts as discordant fluids, 
the mixture of which produces violent fermentation ; but he quickly 
relinquishes this view of them, and imputes to them operations and 
effects, consequent only on the supposition of their being solid 
bodies in motion : they maim and dismember one another by forci- 
ble collisions. 

" Those whose minds are dull and heavy," according to Swift, 
" do not easily penetrate into the folds and intiicacies of an affair, 
and therefore can only scum off what they find at the top." That 
the writer had a right to represent his affair, whatever it was, either 
as a bale of cloth or a fluid, nobody can deny. But the laws of 
common sense and perspicuity demanded of him to keep it either 
the one or the other, because it cou!d not be both at the same time. 
It was absurd, therefore, afler he had penetrated the folds of it, an 
operation competent only on the supposition of its being some plia- 
ble soHd body, to speak of scumming off" what floated on the sur- 
face, which could not be performed unless it was a fluid. — Barron, 
Lect. 11,] 

631. A few words more upon allegory. Nothing gives greater 
pleasure than this figure, when the representative subject bears 
a strong analogy, in all its circumstances, to that which is re- 
presented : but the choice is seldom so lucky ; the analogy being 
generally so faint and obscure, as to puzzle and not please. An 
allegory is still more difficult in painting than in poetiy : the former 
can Khow no resemblance but what appears to the eye ; the latter 
hath many other resources for showing the resemblance. And 
therefore, with respect to what the Abbe du Bos (Reflections sur la 
Poeaie, vol. i. sect. 24) terms mixed allegorical compositions, these 
may do in poetry; because, in writing, the allegory can easily be 
distinguished from the historical part : no person, for example, mis- 
takes Virgil's Fame for a real being. But such a mixture in a 
picture is intolerable ; because in a picture the objects must appear 
all of the same kind, wholly real or wholly enriblematical. 

In an allegory, as well as in a metaphor, teims ought to be chosen 

680l The Jumbling of mntaphorlcAl and natural expression. Examples froin B ilingtrokt 
■nd Swift. 
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that properly and literally are applicable to the representative sub- 
ject ; nor ought any circumstance to be added that is not proper to 
the representative subject, however justly it may be applicable pro- 
perly or figuratively to the principal. The following allegory is 
therefore faulty : 

Ferus et Capido, 
Semper ardentes acaona Bf^ittas 

Cote crutnta, HoraJt. 1. ii. ode 8. 

For though blood may suggest the cruelty of love, it is an improper 
or immaterial circumstance in the representative subject : water, not 
blood, is proper for a whetstone. 

532. We proceed to the next head, which is, to examine in what 
circumstance these figures are proper, in what improper. This in- 
quiry is not altogether superseded by what is said to be the same 
subject in the chapter of Comparisons ; because upon trial it will be 
found that a short metaphor or allegory may be proper, where a 
simile^drawn out to a greater length, and in its nature more solemn, 
would scarce be relished. 

And first, a metaphor, like a simile, is excluded from common 
conversation, and from the description of ordinary incidents. 

Second, in expressing any severe passion that wholly occupies the 
mind, metaphor is improper. For which reason the following speech 
of Macbeth is faulty : 

Methonght T heard a voice cry. Sleep no more I 
Macbeth doth murder sleep ; the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep that knits up the ravelPd sleeve of Care, 
The birth of each day^s life, sore Labor^H bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, crreat Nature^s second course. 
Chief nourisher in Life's feast. Act II. So. 8. 

The following example of deep despair, besides the highly figurative 
Btyle, bath more the air of raving than of sense : 

Calista. Tt is the voice of thunder, or my father? 
Madness ! Confusion ! let the storm come on, 
Let the tumultuous roar drive all upon me, 
Daah my devoted bark ; ye surges, oreak it ; 
'Tis for my ruin that the tempest rises, 
When I am lost, sunk to the oottom low. 
Peace shall return, and all be calm again. — Fair Penitent^ Act IV. 

The metaphor I next introduce is sweet and lively, but it suits not 
a fiery temper inflamed with passion : parables are not the language 
of wrath venting itself without restraint. 

OhamorU. You took her up a little tender flower. 
Just sprouted on a bank, which the next frost 
Had nipp'd ; and with a careful loving hand. 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden. 
Where the sun always shines : there long sne flourisliM, 



531. When allegory gives great pleasare.— More diffloolt in painting than In poetrygr* 
Ckoi<» of terms In aflvgnry. — Cireumstancea. 
582 When those figures are proper and when improper 
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Grew sweet to nense and lovely to the eye, 

Till at the last a cruel spoiler oame, 

Cropt this fair rosOf ana rifled all its sweetness. 

Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. Orphan^ Act IV. 

The following speech, full of imagery, is not natural in grief and 
dejection of mind : 

Ghnsaiez, O my son I from the blind dotage 
Of a father's fondness these ilia arose. 
For thee Tve been ambitious, base, and bloody* 
For thee I've plunged into the sea of sin ; 
Stemming the tide with only one weak hand, 
While t'other bore the crown (to wreathe thy brow), 
Whose weight has sunk me ere I reach'd the shore. 

Mourning Bride, Act V. Sc. •• 

533. There is an enchanting picture of deep distress in Macbeth 
(Act IV. Sc. 6), where Macduff is represented lamenting his wife 
and children, inhumanly murdered by the tyrant. Stung to the 
heart with the news, he questions the messenger over and over ; not 
that he doubted the fact, but that his heart revolted against so cruel 
a misfortune. After struggling some time with his grief, he turns 
from his wife and children to their savage butcher ; and then gives 
vent to his resentment, but still with manliness and dignity : 

0, I could play the woman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue. But. gentle Heaven I 

Cut short all intermission ; front to rront 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and mvself ; 

Within my sword's len^h set him. — ^If he 'scape, 

Then Heaven forgive him too. 

The whole scene is a delicious picture of numan nature. One ex- 
pression only seems doubtful ; in examiaing the messenger, Macduff 
expresses himself thus : 

He hath no children — all my pretty ones ! 
Did you say all ? what, all ? Oh, hell-kite, all \ 
Whatl all my pretty little chickens and their dam, 
At one fell swoop I 

Metaphorical expression, I am sensible, may sometimes be used with 
grace, where a regular simile would be intolerable ; but there are 
situations so severe and dispiriting, as not to admit even the slightest 
metaphor. It requires great delicacy of taste to determine with firm 
ness, whether the present case l)e of that kind : I incline to thiifk it 
is ; and yet I would not willingly alter a single word of this ad- 
mirable scene. 

But metaphorical language is proper when a man struggles to 
bear with dignity or decency a misfortune however great ; the strug* 
gle agitates and animates the mind r 

WoUey. Farewell, a long lurewell, to all mv greatness ! 
This is tne state of man ; to-day he puts forth 

688. Piotare of distress firom ifa0>etA.— Instances where metaphorical expression li 
■IlewablA 
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The tender leases of hope ; to-morrow blossonw, 

Aod bear» his blushing honors thick upon Mm 4 

The third day comes a frost, a killing Irost, 

And when he thinks, good eiu»y man, fall burdy 

His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls as 1 do. JImry VIIL Act IIL So. 1. 



SECTION VII. 

Figure of Speech, 

634. In the section immediately foregoing, a figure of speech ii 
defined, ** The using a word in a sense different from what is proper 
to it ;" and the new or uncommon sense of the word is termed the 
figurative sense. The figurative sense must have a relation to that 
, which is proper ; and the more intimate the relation is, the figure ia 
tlie more happy. How ornamental this figure is to language, will 
not be readily imagined by any one who hath not given peculiar 
attention ; and therefore I shall endeavor to unfold its capital beauties 
and advantages. In the first place, a word used figuratively or in a 
new sense, suggests at the same time the sense it commonly bears ; 
and thus it has the effect to present tw^o objects ; one signified by 
the figurative sense, which may be termed, the principal object ; and 
one signified by the proper sense, which may be termed accessory : 
the principal makes a part of the thought ; the accessory is merely 
ornamental. In this respect, a figure of speech is precisely similar 
to concordant sounds in music, ^ich, without contributing to the 
melody, make it harmonious. I explain myself by examples. 
Youth, by a figure of speech, is termed the morning of life, — This 
expression signifies youth, the principal object, which enters into the 
thought ; it suggests, at the same time, the proper sense of morning^ 
and this accessory object, being in itself beautiful, and connected by 
resemblance to the principal object, is not a little ornamental. Im- 
perioiis ocean is an example of a different kind, where an attribute is 
expressed figuratively : together with stormy, the figurative meaning 
of the epithet imperious, there is suggested its proper meaning, viz^ 
the stem authoiity of a despotic prince ; and these two are strongly 
connected by resemblance, 

535. In the next place, this figure possesses a signal power of 
aggrandizing an object, by the tbllowing means : Words which 
have no original beauty but what arises from their sound, acquire an 
adventitious beauty from their meaning : a word signifying any thing 
that is agreeable, becomes by that means agreeable ; for the agreea- 
bleness of the object is communicated to its name. (See chapter ii, 
part i. sec. 5.) This acquired beauty, by the force of custom, ad- 

B84. Tbe figarative sense. -To what It mnsl bear a close r«lad(K^ Two objects pr^ 
tented Examples.— Youth, the morning of life. 
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heres to the word even when used figuratively ; and the beauty 
received from the thing it properly signifies, is communicated to the 
thing whioL it is made to signify %uratively. Consider the fore 
going expression, imperious ocean^ how mucn more elevated it is 
than stormy ocean. 

Thirdly, This %ure hath a happy effect by preventing the famili- 
arity of proper names. The famiharity of a proper name is com- 
municated to the thing it signifies by means of their intimate con- 
nection ; and the thing is therefore brought down in our feeling. 
This bad effieet is prevented by using a figurative word instead of 
one that is proper ; as, for example, when we express the sky by 
terming it the him vault of heaven ; for though no work of art can 
compare with the sky in grandeur, the expression however is rel- 
ished, because it prevents the object from being brought down by 
the familiarity of its proper name. 

La^tly^ By this figure language is enriched, and rendered more 
copious ; in which respect, were there no other, a figure of speech 
is a happy invention. This property is finely touched by Vida : 

Qnlnetiam agrioolaH ea fandi nota voluptas 
Exercet, dum laeta Be^es, dum tanidere fceoanias 
Incipiunt vites, Bitlentiaque aetheris jmbrcm 
Prata bibunt, ridentque satis snrgentibua agri. 
Hano Tulgo Bi>eciem propriiB penarift vocis 
Intulit, indictisque urgens in rebus egestas. 
Quippe ubi se vera ostendebant nomina nusquam, 
Fas erat hiuc atque biuo traiisferre similUma veri». 

Poet, lib. iii. 1. 90. 

The beauties I have mentioned belong to every figure of speech. 
Several other beauties, peculiar to one or other sort, I shall have 
occasion to Temark afterwards. 

536. Not only subjects, but quaKties, actions, efiects, may be ex- 
pressed figuratively. Thus as to subject, the gates of breath for the 
lips, the watery kingdom for the ocean. As to qualities, fierce for 
stormy, in the expression Fierce winter: Alius for profundus; 
Alius puteus, Altum mare: Breathing for perspiring ; Breathing 
plants. Again, as to actions. The sea rages; Time will melt her frozen 
thoughts ; Time kills grief. An effect is put for the cause, as lux 
for the sun ; and a cause for the effect, as boum labores for corn. 
The relation of resemblance is one plentiful source of figures of 
speech, and nothing is more common than to apply to one object 
the name of another that resembles it in any respect; height, size, 
and worldly greatness, resemble not each other ; but the emotions 
they produce reseniMe each other, and, prompted by this resem- 
blance, we naturally express worldly greatness by height or size : 
one feels a certain uneasiness in seeing a great depth ; and hence 
depth is made to express any thing disagreeable by excess, as depth 

685. Bv what means this flgnre tg^inndizeB an object, How this fi^uro has a bappy 
tffect. Its influence on langnage. 

11* 
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of grief, depth of despair. Again, height of plaoe, and time long 
past, produce similar feelings, and hence the expression, Ut altins 
repetam : distance in past time, producing a strong feeling, iu put fw 
any strong feeling, Nihil mihi antiquius nostra amicitia : shortness 
with relation to space, for shortness with relation to time, Brevis es^e 
laborOy obscurus fio : suffering a punishment resembles paying a 
debt ; hence pendere posnas. In the same manner, light may be 
put for glory, sunshine for prosperity, and weight for importance. 

637. Many words, originally figurative, having by long and oon- 
jfttant ise lost their figurative power, are degraded to the inferior rank 
of proper teiins. Thus the words that express the operations of the 
mind, have in all languages been originally figurative : the r<sason 
holds in aM, that when these operations came first under consideration « 
there was no other way of describing them but by what they resem- 
bled : it was not practicable to give them proper names, as may be 
done to objects that can be ascertained by sight and touch. A aoft 
nature^ jarring tempers, weight of woe, pompous phrase, beget oom- 
passion, assuage grief, break a vow, bend the eye downward, shotoer 
down curses, droumed in tears, wrapt in joy, ivamied with e^oquenc€, 
loaded with spoils, and a thousand other expressions of the like 
nature, have lost their figurative sense. Some terms there are that 
cannot be said to be either altogether figurative or altogether proper : 
originally figurative, they are tending to simplicity, without having 
ost altogether their figurative power. VirgiPs Regina saucia cura^ 
is perhaps one of these expressions : with ordinary readers, saucia 
will be considered as expressing simply the effect of grief; but one 
of a lively imagination will exalt the phrase into a figure. 

[" There is," says Dr, Mark Hopkins, " a natural correspondence 
between every state of the mind and some aspect, or movement, or 
voice of animate or inanimate nature. How extensive and minute 
this correspondence is, will perhaps be best seen if we observe how 
iltat part of human language originates which is employed to ex- 
press the affections of the mind. It is a received doctrine among 
men learned in this department, that all words of this description 
had first a meaning purely physical, and that this meaning was 
afterwards transferred to exprcvss some afiection of the mind analo- 
gous to the physical condition or act Whether this is strictly and 
univei*sally true or not, it certainly is true that the great mass of 
words of this description are thus formed ; and if so, then it will 
follow, that for every mental state, act, or affection, which we can 
express in words, there must be some analogous state, act, or affec- 
tion in the physical world. Who then can sufficiently admire that 
adjustment and correlation of parts by which mind and matter 
almost seem to be a part of one organization | ***** * 
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of one object may be applied U another. 
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"Perhaps one reason (for this eorrespondence) is to be found in 
what has already been referred Uy — the necessity of this for the fox- 
mation of language. I would not limit the resources of God, but, 
constituted as the human faculties now are, it would seem necessary, 
if they were to be fully developed, that words originally applicable 
to natural objects should be capable of beiug transferred so as to ex- 
press the whole range of thought and emotion, and tliis would be 
impossible without the correspondence of which I have spoken. As 
it is, we speak of the light of knowledge, and the darkness of igno- 
rance, and the sunshine of joy, and the night of grief, and the 
storms of passion, and the devious paths of error, and the pitfalls of 
vice ; and we scarcely reflect that we are speaking in figures, or that 
the flowers of rhetoric, not less than the flowers of the field, have 
their origin in a material soil. Constituted as man now is, we do 
not see how he could have been furnished with the symbols of 
thought, the materials of language, in any other way."] 

For epitomizing this subject, and at the same time for giving a 

clear view of it, I cannot think of a better method than to present to 

the reader a list of the several relations upon which figures of speech 

ve commonly founded. This list I divide into two tables : one of 

abjects expressed figuratively, and one of attributes. 



FIRST TABLE. 

Subjects expressed figuratively, 

638. 1. A word proper to one subject employed figuratively to 
express a resembling subject* 

There is no figure of speech so frequent as what is derived from 
the relation of resemblance. Youth, for example, is signified figura- 
tively by the morning of life. The life of a man resembles a natural 
day in several particulars ; the morning is the beginning of day, 
youth the beginning of life ; the morning is cheerful, so is youth, &c. 
By another resemblance, a bold warrior is termed the thunderbolt 
of war ; a multitude of troubles, a sea of troubles. 

This figure, above all othei"s, affords pleasure to the mind by a 
variety of beauties. Besides the beauties above mentioned, common 
to all sorts, it possesses in particular the beauty of a metaphor or of 
a simile : a figure of speech built upon rasemblance, suggests always 
a comparison between the principal subject and the accessory; 
whereby every good effect of a metaphor or simile, may, in a very 
short and lively manner, be produced by this figure of speech. 

2. A word proper to the effect employed figuratively to express 
ih^ cause. 



087. Words that have lost thoir flgurativo powe* Exainpla 
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Lux for the sun. Shadow for cloud. A helmet is signified hj 
the expression glitUrinff terror, A tree by shadow or umbrage* 
Hence the expression : 

Nee habet Pel ion umbras. Ovid. 

Where the dun umbrage hangs. Spring^ 1. 1023* 

A wound is made to signify an arrow : 

Vulnere non pedibus te consequar. OM, 

There is a peculiar force and beauty in this figure : the word 
which signifies figuratively the principal subject, denotes it to be a 
cause by suggesting the efiect 

3. A word proper to the cause, employed figuratively to express 
the effect. 

Boumque labores, for com. Sorrow or grief, for tears. 

Again, Ulysses veiPd his pensive head : 
Agun, unmannM, a shower ot sorrow sned. 

Streaming Grief his £ided cheek hedew'd. 

Blindness for darkness : 

Csecis erramus in undis. ^neidy iii. 200. 

There is a peculiar energy in this figure, similar to that in the 
former : the figurative name denotes the subject to be an efiect, by 
suggesting its cause. 

4. Two things being intimately connected, the proper name of the 
one employed figuratively to signify the other. 

Day for light Night for darkness : and hence, A sudden night 
Winter for a storm at sea : 

Interea magno misceri murmure pontum, 
Emissamque Ilyomem sensit Neptonus. — jSnM, !• 128. 

This last figure would be too bold for a British writer, as a storm 
at sea is not inseparably connected with winter in this climate. 

5. A word proper to an attribute, employed figuratively to denote 
the subject 

Youth and beauty for those who are young and beautiful : 

Youth and beauty shall be laid in dust. 
Majesty for the King : 

What art thou, that usurp'st this time of night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form, 

In which the Majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march ? Samlet, Act I. Ss. L 

•Or have ye chosen this place 



After the toils of battle to repose 

Your wearied mrtue, Paraditt Loit, 



Venlure for a green field. — Summer, 1. 301. 
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Speaking of cranes : 

Tho pigmy nations, wounds and death they brinff, 
And all the war desoends uj^on tho wing. — Iliaa, ill. 10. 

Cool age advances venerably wise. — lUad^ iii. 149. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arises from suggesting an attri-* 
bute that embellishes the subject, or puts it in a stronger light. 

6. A complex term employed figuratively to denote one ^f the 
component parts. 

JF^unus for a dead body. Burial for a grave, 

7. The name of one of the component parts iastead of the com- 
plex term. 

Tceda for a raaniage. Tlie ^Jast for a country situated east from 
us. Jovis vestigia servat^ for imitating Jupiter in general. 

8. A word signifying time or place, employed figuratively to de- 
note what is connected with it. 

Clime for a nation, or for a constitution of government ; hence 
the expression Merciful clime. Fleecy winter for snow, Seculum 
felix, 

9. A part for the whole. 

The Pole for the earth. The head for the person : 

Triginta minas pro capite tuo dedi. Floidui, 

Tergum for the man : 

Fugiens tergum. Ovid* 

Vultus for the man : 

Jam falgor armonim fugaces 

Terret equos, equitumqae vultus. HoruL 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 

Tam chari capitis t Horoit. 

Dumque virent gtnua t Horat. 

Thy growing virtues justified my cares. 

And promised comfort to my tmer hairs. — Iliad^ ix. 616. 

•Forthwith from the pool he rears 



His mighty stature. Paradise Lost. 

The silent heart with grief assails. PameU. 

The peculiar beauty of this figure consists in marking that part 
which makes the greatest figure. 

10. The name of the container, employed figuratively to signify 
what is contained. 

Chove for the birds in it. Vocal grove. Ships for the seamen^ 
Agonizing ships. Mountains for the sheep pasturing upon them. 
Bleating mountains. Zacynthus, Ithaca^ <fec., for the inhabitants. 
£x mcestis domibuSy Livy. 

11. The name of the sustainer, employed figuratively to signif]}' 
what is sustained. 
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Altar for the sacrifice. Field for the battle fought upon it^ Well* 
fought field, 

12. The name of the materials, employed figuratively to signify 
the things made of them. 

Ferrum for gladiiis, 

1 3. The names of the heathen deities, employed figuratively to 
Bgnify what they patronize. 

Jove for the air, Mars for war, Venus for beauty, Cupid for love, 
Ceres for corn, Neptune for the sea, Vulcan for fire. 

The figure bestows great elevation upon the subject ; and there- 
ibre ought to be confined to the higher strains of poetry. 



SECOND TABLE. 

Attributes expressed figuratively. 

539. When two attributes are connected, the name of the one 
may be employed figuratively to express the other. 

1 . Purity and virginity are attributes of the same person : hence the 
expression. Virgin snow, for pure snow. 

2. A word signifying properly an attribute of one subject, em- 
ployed figuratively to express a resembling attribute of another 
subject 

Tottering state. Imperious ocean. Angry flood. Raging tem- 
pest. Shallow fears. 

My Mire divinity shall bear the shield, 

And edge thy sword to reap the glorious field. 

Ody8$ey^ xx. 61. 

Bi43bck omen, for an omen that portends bad fortune. 
Ater odor. VirgiL 

The peculiar beauty of this figure arises from suggesting a com- 
parison. 

8. A wond proper to the subject, employed to express one of its 
attributes. 

Mens for inieUeetus. Mens for a resolution : 

Istam, oro, exne mentem. 

4. When two subjects have a resemblance by a common quality, 
the nanae ^i the one sulject may be employed figuratively to de- 
note that quality in the other. 

Summer li& for agreeable life. 

&88. The aeveral relations on wbieb flfures of 8(»eeeli are fcanded.— First Table.— Ob- 
jects exriressed flgnretively. 
089. Beoond table.— Attributes expreseei^ fl^nirativcly. 
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5. The name of the instrument made to signify the power of em- 
ploying it. 

— Melpomene, cui liquid&m pater | 

Vooem cum cUhera, dedit. 

540. The ample field of figurative expression displayed in these 
tables, aflfords great scope for reasoning. Several of the observa^ 
tions relating to metaphor, are applicable to figures oi speech : these 
I shall slightly retouch, with some additions peculiarly adapted to' 
the present subject. 

In the first place, as the figure under consideration is built upon' 
relation, wo find from experience, and it must be obvious from 
reason, that the beauty of the figure depends on the intimacy dt 
the relation between the figurative and proper sense of the worcK 
A slight resemblance, in particular, will never make this figure' 
agreeable ; the expression, for example. Drink dovm a secret, for 
listening to a secret with attention, is harsh and uncouth, because 
there is scarce any resemblance between listening and drinking. 
The expression weighty cracky used by Ben Jonson for Umd cracky 
is worse if possible : a loud sound has not the slightest resemblance 
to a piece of matter that is weighty. The following expression ci 
Lucretius is not less faulty : " £t lepido quae sunt fucata Bonore.** 
(i. 645.) 

— — Sed magis 

Faunas et exactor tyrannos ' 

Densum hameris bmU aure valgus. 

Harai. Cam, 1. U. ode 13. • 

Phemius ! let acte of gods and heroes old, 

What anoient bards in hall and bower have told, 

AttempcrM to the lyre, your voice employ, 

Bueh the pleased mr wiu drink mth silent joy. — Odysuy^ i. 488* 

Strepitumque exterritas Ium^U, .^neid^ vi. 559. 

— — — Write, my Queen, 

And with mine eyes Vn drink the words you send. 

OymbeUne, Aot I. So. 2. 

Ab thus the effulgence tremnloos I drink. Summer, 1. 1684. 

Neque avdit cnrrus habenas. Oeorji^, L 614. 

O prince 1 (Lycaon^s valiant son replied), 

As thine the steeds, be thine the task to guide. 

The horses, practised to their lord^s command, 

Shall hear the rein, and answer to thy hand. Jliadf v. 288. 

Tlie following figures of speech seem altogether wild and extravA* 
gant, figurative and proper meaning having no connection what- 
ever. Moving softness, Freshness breather, Breathing prospeol, 
Flotoing spring. Dewy hght. Lucid coolness, and many others ol 
this false coin, may be found in Thomson's Seasons, 

["Of all late writers of merit who have indulged in remote or 
unmeaning metaphors, Thomsonf in his Seasons, is perhaps most 
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Opposed to reprehensioa. Ills desire to ejevate and recommend a 
nubject which had little in it to interest the understanding or the 
passions, ana which depended almost entirely on the imagination, 
and the influence of picturesque description (the powers of which 
were in some measure untiied and unknown), seems to have prompted 
bim to eall into his service eveiy poetical embellishment of which he 
oould with any propriety lay hold. He scruples not to personify on 
the most trivial occasions ; but what is much more exceptionable, to 
these ideal personages he affixes many ideal attributes, which have 
Utile relation or resemblance to any thing that exists in nature. He 
enfeebles his diction by overloading it with epithets, and he ob- 
9tractB the impression by the variety or tautology of his metaphors. 
What conception can aiise, or what impulse can result, from the 
following combinations? *Lone quiet,' * pining grove,' *pale 
dreary,' * solid gloom,' and a thousand more of the same species ? 
Such figures, however, abound chiefly in the first editions of the 
Seasons ; many of them were afterwarcls improved or expunged. 
B is to be regretted, that the author or his fiieuds had not been 
still more industrious to correct or suppress them. They are the 
chief blemishes of a poem, in other respects one of the most beauti- 
fill of its kind which any age has produced." — Barron^ Lect. 17.] 

Secondly, The proper sense of the word ought to bear some pro- 
portion to the figurative sense, and not soar much above it, nor sink 
much below it 

641. Thirdly, In a figure of speech, every circumstance ought to 
be avoided that agrees with the proper sense only, not the figurative 
sense ; for it is the latter that expresses the thought, and tlie former 
serves for no other purpose but to mako harmony : 

Zacynthua greon ^'>^> o"rr-'»lin.h' provcrt, 

And ItliAca, pru»uiijpiuuuii boast their loves ; 

Obtruding on my cb'^ice a second lord, 

They press the Hyinenean rite abhorr'd. Odyssey^ zix. 152. 

Zacynthus here standing figuratively for the inhabitants, the descrip- 
tion of the island is quite out of place ; it puzzles the reader, by 
making him doubt whether the word ought to be taken in its proper 
or figurative sense. 

Write, Biy Qoeeo, 



And niith mine eyes Til drink the words you send, 

Though ink be made of gall. CymheUm^ Act I. So. 2. 

llie disgust one has to drink ink in reality, is not to the purpose 

where the subject is drinking ink figuratively. 

In the fourth place, To draw consequences from a figure of speech, 
JUS if the word were to be understood literally, is a gross absurdity, 
•for it is confounding truth with fiction. 

540. On what the beanty of fignre of speech depends. Examples of too slight resem- 
blance, and of no resemblance between the figanitive and proper sense of toe word.— 
Barron?! eiittcism on ThoinsoD.— The proportion of the proper to the figurative sensei 
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Be Moabray's gins bo heavy- in his bosom. 
That they may break his foaming coursers back, 
And throw the rider headlong in the lists, 

A caiti£f recreant to my cousin Heretbrd. * 

Miehard II, Act I. So. 8. . \ 

Siu may be imagined heavy in a figurative sense ; bat weight in af 
proper sense belongs to the accessory only; at.d therefore to describe 
the effects of weight, is to desert the principal subject, and to convert 
the accessory into a principal : 

Crom/weU, How does your Grace ? 

WUsey. Why, well , 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know rnvself now, and I feel within me 
A peace above all eartlily dignities, ' 

A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, - * 

I humbly thank his Grace ; and from tnese shoulders. 
These rained pillars, out of pity^ taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much honor. 

Henry VUL Act III. Sc. «. 

Ulysses speaking of Hector : 

T wonder now how yonder city stands. 
When we have here the base and pillar by us. 

JVoi^ and (Mestida^ Act IV. So. 9. 

(H&ello, No ; my heart is turn'd to stsne : I strike it, and it hurts my hand. 

OtheUo, AetlV. Be, B,. 

Not less, even in this despicable now, 

■ 'd ' " 



Tiian when my name fiU'd Afrio with affrights, 

" leneath your torrid zone. 
Don Seoastian, King of Portugal^ Act !• 



And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 

Sa 



How lono: a space, since first I loved, it is 

To look into a glass I fear, 
And am surprised with wonder when I miss 

Gray hairs and wrinkles there. GowUy, vol. i. p. 89. 

I ohobe the flourishinfl'st tree in all the park, 

With freshest boughs and fairest head ; 
I cut my love into his gentle bark, ' 

And m three days behold 'tis dead.: , 

My very written flames so violent be. 

They've burnt and wither'd up the tree. ' ' 

OowU^y vol. L p. 1M» . 

Such a play of words is pleasant in a ludicrous poem. 

Almeria. Alphonso, Alphonso I 
Devouring seas have wash'a thee from my sight. 
No time shall rase thee from my memory 
No, I will live to be thy monument : 
The cruel ocean is no more thy tomb ; 
But in my heart thou art interr'd. 

Mourning Bride^ Act I. So. 1. 

This would be very right, if there were any inconsistence in being 
interred in one place really, and in another place figuratively. 

In me tota ruens Venus 
Cyprnm deseruit. Herat, Carm, 1. i. ode 19. ' . . 

641. Circamstances to be avoided.— The drawing of conse^aenots from a figure of speeek^ 
Gzainpletk 
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542. From considering that a word used in a figurative sense 
Buggeste at the same time its proper meaning, we discover a fifth 
rule, That we ought not to employ a word in a figurative sense, the 
proper sense ot which is inconsistent or incongruous with the sub- 
]iect ; for every inconsistency, and even incongruity, though in the 
expression only and not real, is unpleasant : 

* Tnterea genitor Tyberinl ad flaminiB and«n 

Vulnera noeabat lymiiliis ^ntid^ x. 888. 

Tres adeo incertos causa, callgine ioUt 

ErramuB pelago, totidem sioe aldero nootes. jEneid, ill. 208. 

The foregoing rule may be extended to form a sixth, That no 
epithet ought to be given to the figurative sense of a word that 
agrees not also with its proper sense : 



-Dicat Opuntia 



Frater Megillas, quo bedtrta 

/uluere. IfortU. Cdrtn, lib. i. ode 27. 

Parous deorum cultor, et iufreqaena, 
Insanientia. dum sapientia 
Consaltus erro. Borai, Oarm, lib. i. ode 84. 

543. Seventhly, The crowding into one period or thought dififet- 
ent figures of speech, is not less faulty than crowding metaphors in 
that manner ; the mind is distracted in the quick transition from 
one image to another, and is puzzled instead of being pleased : 

I am of ladies moat deject and wretched, 

That suckM the honey of hia masio-vows. Samlet. 

My bleeding boBom aiokens at the sound. ^ Odysaey^ i. 489. 

Eighthly, If crowding figures be bad, it is still worse to graft one 
figure upon another : for instance, 

While his keen faldhion drinks the warriors^ lives. lUad^ zi. 211. 

A falchion drinking the warrior's blood is a figure built upon resem- 
blance, which is passable. But then in the expression, lives is again 
put for hhod ; and by thus grafting one figure upon another, the 
expression is rendered obscure and unpleasant. 

544. Ninthly, Intricate and involved figures that can scarce be 
analyzed, or reduced to plain language, are least of all tolerable : 

Votis incendimus aras. jEimd^ m, 279. 

Onerantque canistna 

Dona laboratsB Cereris. uEneid^ viii. 180. 

Vulcan to the Cyclopes : 

Arma acri facienda viro : nunc viribas usus, 
Kunc manibus rapidis, omni nono arte ma^istra : 
J'rcBcipUaU moras. uSneid^ viii. 441. 

»— ^— "i^^^ ■ ■■' I ■■! ■ ■ ■ I I I ■■■ ■■ 111 ■! , I ■■■■■■■». „ ^m m 

642. What word should not be employed ia a flgaratl?e sense.— What epithet slioQld 
aot be given to the fignratlre sense of a word. 

548. The crowding of different flgares of speeeh into one period or thought— The 
U|g of ene figure on another. 
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Sorib^rU Vario fortw^ et HoRtinm 

Victor, Mseouii oarminis aliU. Horat. Oarm, lib. u ode 6. 

Else shall our fates be numberM with the dQad.—Iliadj v. 294. 

Commutoal death the fiite of war confonnds. 

lUadf viii. 85, and xi. 11 7« 

Rolling convulsive on the floor, is seen 

The piteous object of a prostrate queen. Ibid. iv. 952. 

The mingling tempest waves its gloom. Autumn, 887. 

A sober calm fleeces unbounded ether. Ibid. 788. 

The distant waterfall swells in the breeze. Winier^ 788. 

545. In the tenth place, When a subject is introduced by its 
proper name, it is absurd to attribute to it the properties of a differ* 
eat subject to which the word is sometimes apphed in a figurative 
sense: 

Hear me, oh Neptune ! thon whose arms are hurPd 

"From shore to snore, and gird the solid world. — Ody%8ey, ix. 617. 

Neptune is here introduced personally, and not figuratively, for 
the ocean : the description, therefore, which is only applicable t» 
the latter, is altogether improper. 

It is not sufficient that a figure of speech be regularly constructed, 
and be free from blemish : it requires taste to discern when it is 
proper, when improper; and taste, I suspect, is our only guide. 
One however may gather from reflection and experience, that orna- 
ments and graces suit not any of the dispiriting passions, nor are 
proper for expressing any thing grave and important In familiar 
conversation, they are in some measure ridiculous. Prospero, in the 
Tempest^ speaking to his daughter Miranda, says, 

The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance. 
And say what thou seest 'yond. 

No exception can be taken to the justness of the figure ; and cir 
cumstances may be imagined to make it proper ; but it is certainly 
not proper in familiar conversation. 

In the last place. Though figures of speech have a charming ef- 
fect when accurately constructed and properly introduced, they ought 
nowever to be scattered with a sparing hand ; nothing is more lu»- 
eious, and nothing consequently more satiating, than redundant or* 
oaments of any kind. 

M4 Intricate and involved figures. 

545. When a subject la Introdnced ty its proper name, what Is it absnrd to attribato le 
tf— ybenaflcuraofspMobisnotte beoaed. To what extent to be oaed. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

NARRATION AND DESCRIPTION. 

646. Tus first rule is, That in history, the reflectioDs ^^giit to b« 
chaste and solid ; for while the mind is intent upon trucn, ii is little 
disposed to the operations of the imagination. Strada's Belgic his- 
tory is full of poetical images, which discording with the subject, 
are unpleasant ; and they have a still worse effect^ by giving an air 
of fiction to a genuine history. Such flowers ought to be scattered 
with a sparing hand, even in epic poetry ; and at no rate are they 
proper, till the reader be warmed, and by an enlivened imagination 
be prepared to relish them ; in that state of mind they are agreea- 
ble ; but while we are sedate and attentive to an historical chain of 
facts, we reject with disdain every fiction. 

647. Second, Vida, following Horace, recommends a modest 
commencement of an epic poem ; giving for a reason, that the wri- 
ter ought to husband his fire. This reason has weight ; but what 
IS said above suggests a reason still more weighty : bold thoughts 
and figures are never relished till the mind be heated and thorough- 
ly engaged, which is not the reader's case at the commencement 
Homer introduces not a single simile in the first book of the Iliad, 
nor in the firat book of the Odyssey. On the other hand, Shak- 
speare begins one of his plays with a sentiment too bold for the 
most heated imagination : 

Bedford, Hang be the heavens with black, yield day to night ! 
Comets, importing change of times and states, 
Brandish your crystal tresses in the sk^, 
And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Henry^s death I 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long I 
England ne'er lost a king of so much worth. 

First PaH Hmry VL 

A third reason ought to have no less influence than either of the 
former. That a man, who, upon his first appearance, strains to make 
a figure, is too ostentatious to be relished. Hence the first sentences 
of a work ought to be short, natural, and simple. Cicero, in his 
oration jpro Archia poeta, errs against this rule : his reader is out of 
breath at the very first period ; which seems never to end. Burnet 
begins the History of his Own Times with a period long and in- 
tricate. 

648. A third rule or observation is. That where the subject is in- 
tended for entertainment solely, not for instniction, a thing ought to 

be described as it appears, not as it is in reality. In runniug, for 

- — — 

546. Bale for reflections In history. 

547. How an epic poem sb »ald be commenced. 
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example, the impulse upon the ground is proportioned in sonae de- 
gree to the celerity of motion : though in appearance it is otherwise ; 
tor a person in swift motion seems to skim the ground, and scarcely 
to touch it. Virgil, with great taste, desciibes quick running ac« 
cording to appcrirance ; and raises an image far more lively than b]^ 
adhering scrupulously to truth : 

Hos super advenit Volsca de ^ente Camilla, 
Agmen agens equitum et Horented sere catervas, 
Bellatrix : non ilia colo calathUvo Minervsa 
Foemineas asRueta munus ; 8cd prielia virgo 
Dura pati, oursuque pedum pnevertere ventos. 
Ilia vel iutact«s iivegetiB per summa voluret 
Gramina; neo tcneras cur^u leesittset ari^taa ; 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu BU8pen^(a tumenti, 
Ferret iter; celeres nee tingeret eequore plantas. 

u£neid, v'li. 808. 

This example is copied by the author of Telemachus : 

Les Brutiens 8ont l^g^res 4 la course comme les oerfs, et comme les daims. 
On croirait que Tlierbe m^me la plus tendre n'est point foul^e sous leurs pieds ; 
4 peine laiBseut-ils dans le sable quelques traces de leurs pas. Id/o, x. 

649. Fourth, In narration as well as in description, objects ought 
to be painted so accurately as to form in the mind of the reader dis- 
tinct and lively images. Every useless circumstance ought indeed 
to be suppressed, be<jause every such circumstance loads the narra- 
tion ; but if a circumstance be necessary, however slight, it cannot 
be described too minutely. The force of language consists in raising 
complete images (chap. ii. part i. sec. 7) ; which have the effect to 
transport the reader as by magic into the very place of the import- 
ant action, and to conveit him as it were into a spectator, beholding 
every thing that passes. The narrative in an epic poem ought to 
rival a picture in the liveliness and accuracy of its representations : 
no circumstance must be omitted that tends to make a completo 
image ; because an impeifect image, as well as any other imperfect 
conception, is cold and uninteresting. I shall illustrate this rule by 
several examples, giving the first place to a beautiful passage from 

Virgil : 

Qnalis populed moerens Philomela sub umbrft 

Amissos queritur foetus, quos durus arator 

Observans nido implumes detraxik. — Georg. lib. iv. 1. 511. 

The poplar, ploughman, and unfledged young, though not essential 
in the description, tend to make a complete image, and upon that 
account are an embellishment. 

Again : 

Hie viridom ^neas frondenU $x tike metair 
Constituit, signum nautis. — ^neidy v 129. 

Horace, addressing to Fortune : 

MS. Wbere the subject is in*. 3nded for entenalnment eolcly, how ought a tbing to b< 
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To pauper ambit aoUicita proce 
Buris colonas : te dominam ^quorU, 

Quicamque Bythinft lacessit 

Carpathiam peiagoa cariuft. Cbrtn, Ul. i oJe S6*' 

Shakspeare says (Henry V. Act iv. sc. 4), " You may as well go 
about to turn the sun to ice by fanning in liis face with a peacoclc's 
feather." The peacock's feather, not to mention the beauty of the 
object, completes the image : an accurate image cannot be formed 
of that fanciful operation, without conceiving a particular feather ; 
and one is at a loss when this is neglected in the description. 

* Again, " the rogues slighted me into the river with as little remorse, 
as they would have drowned a bitch's blind puppies, fifteen i' the 

^ litter.'* [Merry Wivea of Windsor , Act iii. Sc. 15.) 

Old Lady. You would not be a queen ? 
Anne. Ino, not for all the riches under heaven. 

Old Lady. 'Tis strange : a threepence bow'd would hire me, old as I am, to 
queen it. Henry VIIL Act II. So. o. 

In the following passage, the action, with all its material circum- 
stances, is represented so much to the life, that it would scarce ap- 
pear more distinct to a real spectator ; and it is the manner oi 
description that contributes greatly to the sublimity of the passage • 

He spake ; and to confirm his words, out flew 

Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thigh 

Of mighty cherubim : the sudden blaze 

Far round ilUunined nell ; higlUy tliey raged 

Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 

C'lash'd on theh* sounding shields the din of wur, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. MiUon^ b. i. 

A passage I am to cite from Shakspeare, falls not much short of that 
now mentioned in particularity of description : 

O you hard hearts ! you cruel men of Borne ! 

Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 

Have you clirab'd up to walls and battlements, 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-topn, 

Your ir.fants in your arms ; and there have sat 

The live-long day with patient expectation 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome ; 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds, 

Made in his concave shores i— Julius Cmsar, Act I. So. 1. 

Tlie following passage is scarce inferior to either of those men 
tioned : 

Far before tlie rest the son of Ossian comes ; bright in the smiles of youth, 
fair as the first bcamH of the sun. His long hair waves on his back : liis dark 
brow is half beneath his helmet. The sword hangs loose on the hero^a side; 
and his spear glitters as he moves. I fled Irom his terrible eye, King of high 
Temora. —Fingal. 

Hie Jfenriade of Voltaire errs greatly against the foregoing role : 
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every incident is touched in a summary way, without ever descend- 
ing to circumstances. This manner is good in a general history, 
the purpose of which is to record important transactions ; hut in a 
&hl4 it is cold and uninteresting; hecause it is impracticahle to 
for^ distinct images of persons or things represented in a manner 
80 superficial. 

It is observed abo> e, that every useless circumstance ought to be 
suppressed. The crowding such circumstances, is, on the one hand^ 
no less to be avoided, than the conciseness for which Voltaire is 
blamed, on the other. In the ^neid (lib. iv. 1. 632), Bailee, the 
nurse of Sichaeus, whom we never hear of before nor after, is in- 
troduced for a purpose not more important than to call Anna to her 
sister Dido : and that it might not be thought unjust in Dido, even 
in this trivial circumstance, to prefer her husband's nurse before her 
own, the poet takes care to inform his reader, that Dido's nurse was 
dead. To this I must oppose a beautiful passage in the same book, 
where, after Dido's last speech, the poet, without detaining his 
readers by describing the manner of her death, hastens to the lamen- 
tation of her attendants : 

Dixerat: atqne illam media inter talia ferro 
Collap^am aspicinnt comites, euBemqi^ crnore 
Spumantem, 8par8apque moDns. It clitmnr ad alta 
Atria, concntiBam bacchatur fama ^r urbem ; 
Lamentis gemituque et foemineo uiulatn 
Tecta fremunt, resonat magnis plangoribus aether. 

Lib, IV. 1. 668 

660. As an appendix to tlie foregoing rule, I add the following 
observation. That to make a sudden and strong impression, some 
single circumstance happily selected, has more power than the most 
labored description. Macbeth, mentioning to his lady some voices 
he heard while he was murdering the king, says, 

There^B one did laugh in ^s sleep, and one cried Mnrder ! 
They waked each other; and I stood and heard them; 
Bat they did say their prayers, and address them 
Again to Bleep. 

Zadv, There are two lodged together. 

Matheth, One cried, Ood oless us I and Amen the other ; 
As the^ had seen me with these hangman^s hands. 
Listening their fear, T could not say Amen, 
"When they did sa;^, God bless us. 

Ladv, Consider it not so deeply. 

Mad>eth, But wherefore coula not I pronounce Amen 1 
I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady, These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways ; so, it will make uh nmd. 

Macbeth, Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more ! 
Macbeth doth murder steep, &c. Act U. Sc. 8. 

649. In narration bow objects should be painted. — In what consists the force of laa* 
gusge? — A circamataooe not to be omitted. Examples. — Circnmstances that should bf 
■upproBsed. 
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Describing Prince Henry : 

I saw young Harry with his beaver on, 

His culsttes on his thifrhs, fraHantly armM, 

KiKO from the jBrround like featherd Mercury ; 

And vaulted with sueh ease into his seat, 

As if an an^^el droppM down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 

First Part Henry VI Act IV. So. 1 

King Ilenry. Lord Cardinal, if thou think'st on Heaven^a bliss, 
Hold up tliy liand, make signal of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no fugn.— Second Part Henry VL Act III. So. 10. 

The same author, speaking ludicrously of an army debilitated with 
diseases, says, 

Half of them dare not shako the snow from off their oassookts, lest they shake 
themselves to pieces. 

I have seen the walls of Baldutha, but they were desolate. — ^The flame bad 
resounded in the halls ; and the voioe of tiie people is heard no more. The 
stream of ('lutha was removed from its place by the fall of the walls. The 
thistle shook there its lonely head ; the moss whistled to the wind. The fox 
looked out from the windows; and the rank grass of the wall waved round his 
head. Desolate is the dwelling of Morna : silence is in the house of her fathers. 

Fingcd. 

551. To draw a character is the master-stroke of description. In 
this Tacitus excels : his portraits are natural and lively, not a feature 
wanting or misplaced. Shakspeare, however, exceeds Tacitus in 
liveliness, some characteristical circumstance being generally invent- 
ed or laid hold of, which paints more to the life than many words. 
The following instance will explain my meaning, and at the same 
time prove my observation to be just : 

Why should a man whose blood is worm within, 

Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster? 

Sleep when lie wakes, and creep into the jaundice^ 

By being peevish ? I tell thee what, Antonio, 

(1 love thee, and it is my love that speaks), 

There are a sort of men, whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ;' 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 

Of wisdom, jiravity, profound conceit; 

As who should say, i am Sir Oracle, 

And when 1 ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 

O my Autotiio, I do know of those, 

That therefore fenly are reputed wise, 

For saying nothing. Merchant cf Venice^ Act I. Sc. 2. 

Again : 

Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than any man in all Venice , 
his reasons are two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of ohatf ; yon shall seek 
all day ere you find them, and when you have them they are not worth the 
search. — Ibid, 

In the following passage a character is completed by a single stroke. 

S60. Well-selected ciroumstances. Ezamplefii 
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SMlow. O th« mad days that I have spent; and to see how many of min* 
•Id aoquaiDtaooeare dead. 

Silence* We shall all fcUow, cousin. 

ShcUlow, Certun, ^tis certain, very sure, very anre ; Death (as the Pealiniat 
•aith), is certain to all: all shall die. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stam- 
ford lair ! 

Slender. Truly, cousin, I was not there. 

SfiaUofff, Death is certain. Isoldi>OMd2tf of your town living yet? 

SU$n<ie. Xhio/itsk, 

ShaUow. Desxil see, see; he drew a good bow: and dead. He shot a ihie 
thoot. Hojc a score of ewes now ? 

Silence, Thereafter at they be. A score of good ewes may be worth ten 
pounds. 

ShaUcna. And is old DcnHe dead ^Second Part Henry IV, Act III. So. 8. 

Descril^kg a jealous husband : 

Neilh'T press, coSisr, chest, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abstract for 
*he reriemoronoe of audi pluoes, and goes to them bv his note. There is no 
hidii}£: you in the house. — Mtrry Wives of Wvndtor^ Act I. Sc. 6. 

Corig;reve has an ini2xi^able stroke of this kind in his comedy df 
Love for Love : 

Men Leqcnd. Well, f&th^/, and how do all at home? how does brother Dick, 
aTcd brother Val ? 

Sir Sofnpson, Dick : body o* me, Dick has been dead these two years. I 
v/rit you word whetk yon were at Leghorn. 

JBen, Mess, that^s true ; marry, I had forgot. Dick's dead, as you say. 

ActlJI.Sc. 6. 
Falstaff speaking of ancient Pistol : 

He's no swaggerer, hostess; a tamo cheater V ihith^ von may stroke him as 
gently as a puppy-(freyhound ; ho will not swagger witn a Barbary hen, if her 
leathers turn back m any show of resistance. 

Second FaH Henry IK Act II. Sc. 9. 

Ossian, among his other excellencies, is eminently successful in 
drawing characters ; and he never fails to delight his reader with 
the beautiful attitudes of his heroes. Take the following instance : 

Oscar I bend the strong in arm ; but spare the feebls hand. Be thou a 
scream of many tides against the foes of thy People ; but like the gale that 
moves the grass to those who ask thine aid. — So Tremor lived ; such Trathal 
was ; and such has Fingal been. My arm was the support of the injured ; and 
the weak rested behind the lightning of my steel. 

We heard the voice of joy on the coast, and we thought that the mighty 
Cathmore cume. Cathmore the friend of strangers, the brotiier of red-haired 
Curbar. But their souls were not the same: for the light of heaven was ui 
the bottom of Cathmore. His towers rose on the banks of Atha : seven paths 
• led to his halls : seven chiefs stood on these paUis, and ealled the stranger to 
the feast. But Cathmore dwelt in the wood to avoid the voice of praise. 

Dermid and Oscar were one ; they reaped the battle together. Their friend* 
ship was btrou^ as their steel : and death walked between them to the field. 
They rush on the foe like two rocks falling from the brow of Ardven. Their 
swords are stained with the blood of the valiant ; warriors faint at their name. 
Who is equal to Oscar but Dermid ? who to Dermid but Ot^car ? 

Son of Comhal, replied the chief, the strength of Morni's arm has failed ; I 
attempt ta 'raw the sword of my youth, but it remains in its place ; I throw 
Ihe spear, but it falls short of the mark: and I feel the weight of my shield* 

H \ The master-fltroko of desorlptlon Y Who ezoel in It 



Again: 
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We decay like the jErrass of the moantain, and onr stren^fth retiirns uo monb 
I have a sou, O Finjrol, his sod has delighted in the actions cf Morni's youth; 
bat his sword has not been fitted against the foe, neither ha8 his fame Degnn. 
I come with him to battle, to direct nis arm. Uis renown will be a sun to my 
soul in the dark hour of my departure. that the name of Momi were for^ 
among the people ! that the heroes would only say, " Behold the fiither ofOani.*' 

552. Some writers, through heat of imagination, fall into con- 
tradiction; some are guilty of downright absurdities; and some 
even rave like madmen. Against such capital errors one cannot be 
more effectually warned than by collecting instances ; and the first 
shall be of a contradiction, the most venial of all. Virgil speaking 
o* Neptune, 

Interea magno misceri murmnre pontum, 

Emissamano hyemem sensit Neptnnns, «t imla 

Btagna refnsa vadis: grayUer oommotus^ et alto 

ProBpiciens, summA fiaoidum caput extulit andA.— .^&i«»i, 1. 188. 

When first young Maro, in his boundless mind, 
A work t' outlast immortal Some designM. 

JSmy <m OrUieitmf 1. 180. 

The following examples are of absurdities : 

Alii pulsis e tormento catenis discerpti seotiqne, dimidiato ooorpore pognabsBl 
•ibi Buperstites, ao perempts partis ultores. — SiradOy Dec IL 1. 2. 

n poT^r huomo, che non sen' era aocorto, 
Andava oombattendo, ed era morto. — Bemi. 

He fled ; bat flying, left his life behind.— iK«f, xi. 488. 

Foil through bis neck the weighty fidobion sped: 
Along the pavement rolPd the muttering head. 

0dy99$y^ zxii. 865. 

The last article is of raving like one mad. Cleopatra speaking to 
the aspic : 

Welcome, then kind deceiver, 

Thou best of thieves; who, with an easy key, 

Dost open life, and, unperceived by us, 

Even steal us from ourselves ; discharging ao 

Death's dreadful office, better than hims^; 

Touching our limbs so ffently into slumber. 

That Death stands bv, deceived by his own ^*nflge, 

And thinks himself but sleep.— 2^<^», AU/m JjJt^ Act V. 

Reasons that are common and known to every ona, ought to be 
taken for granted ; to express them is childish, and interrupts the * 
narration. 

553. Having discussed what observations occurred upon the 
thoughts or things expressed, I proceed to what more peculiarly con- 
cern the language or verbal dress. The language proper for ex- 
pressing passion being handled in a former chapter, several observa- 
tions there made are applicable to the present subject ; particularly. 
That as words are intimately connected with the ideaa ^ey represent 

502. Borne capital errors stated and exempllflei. 
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ibe emotions raised by the sound and by the sense ought to be con- 
cordant. An elevated subject requires an elevated style ; inrhat ia 
^miliar ought to be familiarly expressed ; a subject that is serious 
and important, ou^t to be clothed in plain nervous language : a 
description, on the other hand, addressed to the imagination, is sos^ 
ceptible of the highest ornaments thpt sounding wcrds and figurative 
expression can bestow upon it. ^ 

I shall give a few examples of the foregoing rules. A poet of 
any genius is not apt to dress a high subject in low words ; and yet 
blemishes of that kind are found even in classical works. Horace, 
observing that men are satisfied with themselves, but seldom with 
thdr condition, introduces Jupiter indulging to each his own clK>ice ! 

Jam faciam quod valtis ; eris tu, qui modo miles, 
Mercator : tu, conanltus modo, rasticas ; h!nc vos, 
Vo8 hino mutatis discedite partibus : eia, 
Quid statis ? nolint : atqui Ileet esse beatis. 
Quid oansffi est, merito quin ilUs, Jupiter amboi 
Iratas buccas irv/Utf neque so fore posthac 
Tam facilem dicat, votis ut prsebeat aurem ? 

Sat, lib. i, ^S^ L L 16. 

Jupiter in wrath puffing up both cheeks, is a low and even ludicrous 
expresaon, far from suitable to the gravity and importance of the 
subject : every one must feel the discordance. The following coup- 
let, sinking far below the subject, is no less ludicrous : 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes. 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose. 

Etsay on Mm^ E]i. IV. 828. 

554. On the other hand, to raise the expression above the tone of 
the subject, is a fault than which none is more common. Take the 
following instances : 

Aufuenu, Ce mortel, qui montra tant de zMe pour moi, Vit-il enoore f 
AiapA, II voit Pastre qui vous ^clare. — Esther^ Act II. So. 8. 

Ko jocund health that Denmark drinks to-day, 

But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell; 

And the king^s rowse the heavens shall bruit again, 

Bespeaking earthly thunder. Hdmlet^ Act I. So. S. 



-In the inner room 



I Kpj a winking lamp, that weakly strikes 
The ambient air, scarce kindling into light 

Southern^ Fate qf Oapua^ Act III. 

Montesquieu, in a didactic work, L^ esprit des Loix, gives too great 
indulgence to ima^nation ; the tone of his language swells frequently 
above his 8ubKt. I give an example : 

M. le Comte de Boulainvilliers et M. PAbb6 Dubos ont fait chacnn nn 
•ysteme, dont Pun semble 6tre une conjuration oontrc le tiers-^tat, et Pautre 
wie oon juration oontre la noblesse. Lorsque le Soleil donna A Phaeton -son 
char i oonduire, il lui dit, Si vous montes trop haut, vous bruJerez la demeuro 

^»^i^1»^— III! I I I 11 II 11 I. Ill .!■■ 

KB, SoflpsBttoiis as to tiM verbal dress of thoagtat-^A high subject in low wof ds. 
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eeleate , m voua descendez trop bM, vom rMuires en eendres la terre : r.*«fiti 
point trop k droite, vous tomDeriez dans la constellation da serpent: n^allMi 
point trop k gauche, voas iriez dans oelle do I'antel : tenez-vous entre les denz. 

L. xzz. oh. 10. 

The following passage, intended, one would imagine, as a recipe to 
boil water, is altogether burlesque hj the labored elevation of the 
diction : 

A mnmy caldron of stupendoas Ihtme 

They brought, and placed it o^er the rising flame : 

Then heap the lighted wood ; the flame divides 

Beneath the vase, and climbs around the sides ; 

In its wide womb they pour the rushing stream ; 

The boiling water bubbles to the brim. — Hiadj xyiii. 405. 

In a passage at the beginning of the 4th book of Telemachus, one 
feels a sudden bound upward without preparation, which accords 
not with the subject : 

Calypso, qui avoit iti jusqu'il oe moment Immobile et transport^ de plaisir 
en £coutant les aventures de T^ldmaqae, Pinterrompit pour lui faire pendre 
quelque rep6s. U est terns, lui dit-eUe, qui vous alliez ffoiiter la douceur du 
Bommeil aprds tant de travauz. Vous n^avez rien i cndndre ici ; tout vous est 
favorable^ Abandonnez vous done k la joie. Goutez la paix, et tons les autres 
dons des oienz dont vous allez £tre corabl^. Demain, quand VAurore avee tu 
doiafa 4« ro9es enU'^owfrira le$ portes doreea de VOrimtt, et que lee ChevatfOf du 
SoteU eortons de Vande amh-e repandront leeflamtnee de Jour^jpour ehaeeer devani 
eux Unttet lee ilotiet du ciely nous reprendrons, mon cher T^^maque, riustoire 
de vos malheurs. 

This obviously is copied from a similar passage in the u!£neid, whidi 
ought not to have been copied, because it lies open to the same cen- 
sure ; but the force of authority is great : 

At regina gravipamdudum saucia cura 
. Vulous aiit venis, et cttco oarpitnr igni. 
Multa viri virtus animo, multusque recursat 
Gentis honos : hsrent infixi pectore vultus, 
Verbaque ; nee placidam membris dat cura quietem. 
Postera FActbealuetrabai lampade terr<Uy 
MuenerUemque Aur&rapoh dimoverat umbram ; 
Cum sic unanimem alloquitnr male sana sororem. — Lib. iv* 1. 

555. The language of Homer is suited to his subject, no less ac* 
curately than the actions and sentiments of his heroes are to their 
characters* Virgil, in that particular, falls short of perfection ; his 
language is stately throughout ; and though he descends at times to 
the simplest branches (A cookery, roasting and boiling for example, 
yet he never relaxes a moment from the high tone (see jEneid, lib. 
I. 188-219). lu adjusting his language to his subject, no writer 
equals Swift. 

It is proper to be observed upon this head, that writers of inferior 
rank are continually upon the stretch to enliven and enforce their 
subject by exaggeration and superlatives. This unluckily has an I 

effect contrary to what ia intended ; the reader, disgusted with lan- 
guage that swells above the subject, is led by contrast to think more 
meanly of the subject than it may possibly deserve. A man of 

fiM. Ezpreailrn above the tone of the subject Szaiiiplfls. 
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prudence, besides, will be no less carefiil to husband his strength ia 
writing than in walking: a writer too liberal of superlatives, ex- 
hausts his whole stock upon ordinary incidents, and reserves no 
ahare to express, with greater energy, matters of importance. 

Many writers of that kiud abound so in epithets, as if poetry con- 
sisted entirely in high-sounding words. Take the following instance : 

When black-browM Ni^ht her dusky mantle spread, 

And wruppM in soleiau gloom the sable aky i 
When soothing Sleep her opiate dew^s had shed, 

And BCtti'd in silken slumber every eye ; 
My wakeful thouffhts admit no balmy fe»t, 

Nor the sweet oliss of soft oblivion Khare ; 
But watchful woe distracts my aciii ug breast, 

My heart the subject of corroding care; 
From hauntH of men with wandViug stteps and dlov 

I solitary steal, and soothe my pensive woe. 

Here every substantive is faithfully attended by some tumid epithet; 
like young master, who cannot walk abroad without having a Iac*d 
liveiy-man at his heels. Thus in reading without taste, an emphasis 
is laid on every word ; and in singing without taste, every i^te i) 
graced. Such redundancy of epithets, instead of pleasing, produces 
satiety and disgust. 

556. The power of language to imitate thought, is not confined 
to the capital circumstances above mentioned ; it reacheth even the 
slighter modifications. Slow action, for example, is imitated by 
words pronounced slow ; labor or toil, by words harsh or rough in 
their sound. But this subject has been already handled (chapter 
xviii. sect iii.) 

In dialogue-writing, the condition of the speaker is chiefly tobd 
regarded in framing the expression. The sentinel in Hamlet^ inter- 
rogated with relation to the ghost, whether his watch had been 
quiet, answers with great propriety for a man in his station, "" Not * 
mouse stimng." 

I proceed to a second remark, no less important than the former. 
No person of refiection but must be sensible that an incident makes 
a stronger impression on an eye-witness, than when heard at second 
hand. Writers of genius, sensible that the eye is the best avenue 
to the heart, represent every thing as passing in our sight ; and, 
from readers or hearers, transform us as it weie into spectators : a 
skilful writer conceals himself, and presents his peisonages; in a 
word, eveiy thing becomes dramatic as much as possible. Plutarch, 
de gloria Athenietmum^ observes that Thucydides makes his reader 
a spectator, and inspires him with the same passions as if he were 
an eye-witness ; and the same observation is applicable to our coun- 

565. Bcmarlcs on the langange of Homer, Virgil, Swift— How Inferior writers endenww 
to enliven their suhjeot 

66<L The power of lansniHtre to Imitate tbongbt, eTcn In tiie slighter modiflcaUcMM.— 
Enle for dislojcue- writing —The eye being the best avenue to the heart, bow.wcifteilk-of 
genlos avail thcm8«>lvc9 of this prlnciplei 
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t/ytnan Swift. From this happy talent arises that energy of style 
which is peculiar to him : he cnnnot always avoid narration ; but 
Ihe pencil is his choice, by which he bestows life and coloring upon 
his object Pope is licher in ornament, bat possesseth not in the 
same degree the talent of drawing from the life. A translation of 
the sixth satire of Horace, begun by the former and finished by the 
latter, affords the fairest opportunity for a comparison. Pope ob- 
viously imitates the picturesque manner of his friend ; yet every one 
'A taste nust be sensible, that the imitation, though fine, falls short 
of the original. In other instances, where Pope writes in his own 
«tyle, the difierence of manner is still more conspicuous. 

667. Abstract or general terms have no good effect in any com- 
position for amusement ; because it is only of particular objects that 
images can be formed (see chapter iv.). Shakspeare's style in that 
respect is excellent : every article in his descriptions is particular, as 
in nature ; and if ficcidentally a vague expression slip in, the blem- 
ish is discernible by the bluntness of its impression. Take the fol- 
lowing example : Falstaff, excusing himself for running away at a 
^tobbery, says, 

I knew ye, as well as he that made ye. Why, hear ye, my masters ; was it 
lor me to kill the heir-apparent ? shoafd I turn upon the true prince ? Wh^, 
thow knowest, I am as valiant as Hercules; but beware instinct, the lion will 
iMt touch the true prince : mstimct U a great matUr^ I was a coward on in- 

Iillnet ; I sball think the better of myselfTand thee, during my lite ; I for a vio- 
ont lion, and thou for a true prince. But, by the Lord, ladt^, ' am glad yoa 
tiVtve the money. Hostess, clap to the doors, watch to-nrght, pr^y to-morrow. 
Qal|ifflits, ladp, boyv, hearts of gold, all the titles of fellowship come to you I 
What I shall we be merry ? shdl we have a play extempore f 

Firet Fart Henry IF. Act II. So. 9. 

The sentence I object to is, instinct is a great matter, which makes 
bai. a poor figure compai'ed with the liveliness of the rest of the 
speech. It was cue of Homer^s advantages that he wrote before 
general terms were multiplied : the superior genius of Shakspeare 
displays itself in avoiding them after they were multiplied. Addison 
describes the £Eimily of Sir Bpger de Coverly in the following words : 

You would take his valet-de-charabre fbr his broOier, his butler is gray- 
lieiided, his groom is one of the gravest men that I have ev^r seen, and lus 
.^oaohman has the looks of a privy-counsellor.<— j^^etofor, No. 106. 

The description of the groom is less lively than that of the others ; 
plainly because the expression being vague and general, tends not 
to form any image. " Dives opum variamm" (Georg. ii. 468) is an 
expression still more vague ; and so are the following : 



•Mteoenas, rnearum 



Grande decus, colunienquc rerum, — Horat, Oarm, lib. ii. ode IT. 



-et flde Tela 



Dices labarantee in uno 

Penelopen, vir samqne Circen.— /iio//, lib. i. ode 17. 

5(T. On the use of abstract ir general tcrtiA.— Sfaakspesre's style. 
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-Bidioalnm acri 



Fortius ot melius magnas plerumqne Heat res, 

Jlorat Satir. lib. i. stt. 10. . ( 

5^8. Id the fine arts it is a rule to put the capital objects in ihi 
ttroogest point of view ; and even to preseht them oflener than once^ 
wher^ it can be done. In history-painting, the principal figure n 
placed in the front, and in the best light : an equestrian statue jk 
placed in the centre of streets, that it may be seen from maDy place|h 
atoDce. In no composition is there greater opportunity for this mlj 
than in writing : 



Sequitur pnlcherrimua Astnr, 
Astur equo fidens et versicoloribus armis. — ./Eneidj x. 180. 

r 

Full many a lady 
I've eyed with best re^rard, and many a time 
Tk^ hnrmdny of their tongues hath inK> bondage - • 

Brought my too diligent ear ; for several virtues 
Have 1 liked several women, never any 

With so full soul, but some defect in her i 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ownM, > 

And put it to the foil. But you, you, 
6o perfect, and so peerless, are <ireflted 
Of every creature^s best. Th* JkmpeHf Act III. So* 1* . . ' 

Orlando, »— -Whate'er yon are f 

That in this desert inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, * 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of Ume : ^ 

If ever vou have look*d on better days ; # 

If ever been where bells have knolPd to church ; 

If ever sat at any good man^s feast ; 

If ever ftrom your eyelids wiped a tear, 

And know what 'tis to pity and be pitied ; 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be, 

In the which hope I blush and hide my aword*-*^ TouJAk$M 

With thee conversing I forget all time ; ' 

All seasons and their change, all please alike. 4 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, . 

With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun ' 

When Drst on this delightful land he spreads . * 

His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 

Glistening with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth ' 

After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on \ 

Of grateful evening mild, the silent ni^ht * 

With tiis her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And these the gems of heaven, her starry trainl 

But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 

With charm of eurliest birds, nor rising sun 

On this delightful land, nor nerb, ft-uit, flower, 

Glistening with dew, nor fi:agrance after showers, 

Nor grateful evening mild, nor silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon 

Or glittering 8t<ar-light, without thee is sweet. 

Paradise Lost, b. iv. 1. 684. 

What mean ye, tliat ye use this proverb. The fiithers have eaten sour grapea, 
and the ohildren^s teeth are set on edge ? As I live, saitfa the Lord Crod, jre 
ghali net have ooeasion to use this nroverb in Israel. If a man keep my jud^« 
mentB to deal truly, he is just, he snail surely live, &c EKkid^ xviii. 

0tf& Role of the fine arts respeeliag oapttal el^|eoliL 
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659. The repetitions in Homer, which are fi^quent^ have leen 
(he occasion of much criticism. Suppose we were at a loss about 
the reason, might not taste be sufficient to justify them ? At the 
•ame time we are at no leys about the reason : they evidently make 
ttie narration dramatic, and have an air of trjith, by making things 
appear as passing in our sight But such repetitions are unpardon* 
able in a didactic poem. In one of Uesiod's poems of that kind, a 
long passage occui« twice in the same chapter. 

A concise comprehensive style is a great ofbaroent in narration ; 
and a superfluity of unnecessary words, no less than of circumstances^ 
a great nuisance. A judicious selection of the striking circumstances 
dothed in a nervous style, is delightful. In this style, Tacitus ex- 
cels all wiiteiB, ancient and modern ; instances are numberless : take 
the following specimen : 

Crebra hinc praelinj et Bspins in modnm latrocinil : per fmltns, perpaludea; 
Ht caique fora uut virtua ; temere, provino, ob iram, ob predam, jussa, et ali- 
<^audo ignurifi duciboa. — Annal^ lib. xii. sect. 89. 

After Tacitus, Ossian in that respect justly merits the place <A 
distinction. One cannot go wrong for examples in any part of the 
book ; and at the first opening the following instance meets the eye : 

Kathoa clothed his limba in ahioin^ ateel. The stride of the chief is lovely: 
ihe joy of his eye terrible. The wind rut^tles in his hair. Darthula is silent at 
hia side : her look ia fixed on the chief. Striving to hide the rising sigh, two 
tears swell in her eye. 

I add one other instance, which, besides the property under con- 
nderation, raises delicately our most tender sympathy : 

*6on of Finfpal ! doat thon not behold the darkneas of Crothar'a hall of shells ? 
My soul wa« not dark at the feast, when my people lived. I rejoiced in the 
presence of strangers, when my son shone in tlm ball. But, O&sian, he is a 
l>eam tluit is departed, and left no s^reuk uf light behind. He is fallen, son of 
Fingal, in the battlea of his father.— Roth mar, the chief of grassy Tromlo, 
lieafd that my eyes had failed ; he heard that my arms were fixed in the hall, 
fuid the pride of hia soul arose. He came towards Croma : my people fell be- 
fore him. ] took my arms in the hall, but what could sightless Crothar do f 
Hy step were unequal : my grief was ijpeat. I wished for the days that were 
l^ast; (lays ! wherem I fought and won m the field of blood. My son returned 
from the' chose ; the fair-haired Fovar-gormo. He had not lifted his sword in 
i)attle, for his arm was young. But the soul of the youth was great ; the fire 
of valor burnt in hia eye. He saw the disordered steps of his father, and his 
tiigh arose. King of Oroma, he said, is it because thou hast no son ? is it for 
t^e weakness of Fovar-gormo^s arm that thy sighs arise ; I begin, my father, 
to feel tiie strength of my arm ; I have drawn the eword of my youth, and I 

lave bent the bow. Let me meet this Bothmar, with the youths of Oroma; 
4et me meet him, O my father, for 1 feel my burning soul. 

And thou shalt meet him, I said, son of the sighuess Crothar! But let oth- 
ers advance before thee, that I may hear the tread of thy feet at thy return : 

for my eyes behold thee not, fair-haired Fovar-gormo ! He went ; he met 

the toe r he fell. The foe advances towards Croma. He who slew my son is 
near, with all hia pointed spears. 

1560. If a concise or nervous style be a beanty, tautology must be 

Tf 

900. Bepetitloii>d<-Ceoefaa Stylo Id Damtton.—Tadiua. OMiaa. 
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a blemish ; and yet writers, fettered by verae, are not sufficieutij 
careful to avoid this slovenly practice : they may be pitied, but they 
cannot be justified. Take for a specimen the following instancei^ 
from the best poet, for versification at l^ast, that England has to 
boast of: 

High on his helm celestial lightnings play, 

His beamy shield emits a living ray, 

Th^ auwuary blaze incessant streams snpplies, 

Like the red star that fires th* autumnal skies. — lUadf v. 5. ^ 

Strength and omnipotence invest thy throne.— /Zmm^, viii. 67i» i 

80 silent fountains, firon. a rock^s tall head, * 

In sable streams toft trickling waters shed. — lUady iz. 19. 

His clanging armor rung. — Iliady xii. 94. 

Fear on their cheek, and horror in their eye. — lUad^ xv. 4« '■ 

The blaze of armor flashM against the day. — lUad^ xvii. 786« 

As when the piercing blasts of Boreas hlow.—IUad^ xix. 880. 

And like the moon, the broad refulgent ffhield 
Blazed with long rays, and gleamed athwart the field, 

Iliad xlx. 40i. ' 

No — could our swiftness o'er the winds prevail, * 

Or beat tiie pinions of the western gale, 

All were in vain JUadt xix. 460. 

The humid sweat iVom evety pore descends. . | 

/^Mu^, xxiii. 829. ; 

Redundant epithets, such as humid in the last citation, are \y 
Quintilian disallowed to oratoi-s ; but indulged to poets, because fiis, 
favorite poets, in a few instances, are reduced to such epithets for 
the sake of versification ; for instance, Praia earns albicant pruiam 
of Horace, and liquidos fontes of Virgil. 

As an apology for such careless expressions^ it may well suffice, 
that Pope, in submitting to be a translator, acta below his genim. 
In a translation, it is hard to require the same spirit or accuracy^ 
that is cheeifully bestowed on an original work. And to support 
the reputation of that author, I shall give some instances fix>m Vir- 
gil and Horace, more faulty by redundancy than any of those ah(»e 
mentioned: . 

Ssepe etiam immensnra coelo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et FoBdam glomerant teinpestatem imbribus atris 
Collects ex alto nubes; ruit arduns ether, 
£t ptuvi& ingenti sata Iseta, boumque labores 
Diluit. Georg. i. 822. 

Postquam altum tenuere rates, nee jam amplins ullse 
Apparent terrse; coelum undique ct nndique pontus: 
Turn mihi coeruleus supra caput astitit iujoer, 
Noctem hyememque ferens ; et inhorruit anda tenebris. 

jEneid, iii. 193. 

Hino tibi copia 
Manubit ad plenum benigno 
Buris honor um opulentacornu. 

H<arat, Carm, lib. i. ode IT. 
18* 
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flar< 



Videve #mso« vomerem iavennm bevet 
Collo trahentes languido. MoraU epod. U. 6t. 

e I can luckity apply Horace^ rale agalzirt himsdf : 

Est brevitate opua, at carrat aententia, nen aa 
Impediat verbia laaaaa ouerantibua aurea. 

iSSa^. lib. i. aat z. 9. 

561. I close this chapter with a curious inquiiy. An object, 
however uglj to the sight, is far from being so when represented 
br colors or by words. What is the cause of this difference? 
With respect to painting, the cause is obvious: a good picture, 
whatever the subject be, is agreeable by the pleasure we take in 
imitation ; and this 'pleasure overbalancing the disagveeableness of 
the subject, makes the picture upon the whole agreeable. With 
respect to the description of an ugly object, the cause follows. To 
connect individuals in the social state, no particular contributes more 
than language, bv the power it possesses of an expeditious commu- 
nication of thought and a lively representation of transactions. But 
naturo hath not been satisfied to recommend language by its utility 
merely : independent of utility, it is made susceptible of many beau- 
ties, which are directly felt^ without any intervening reflection (see 
chap, xviii.). And tlus unfolds the mystery; for the pleasure of 
language is so great, as in a lively description to overbalance the 
disagreeableness of tbe image raised by it (see chap. ii. part iv.). 
^his, however, is so encouragement to choose a disagreeable sub- 
ject ; for the pleasure is incomparably greater where the subject and 
the description are both of them agreeable. 
* The following description is upon the whole agreeable, though 
^ subject described is in itself dismal : 

Nine timea the apace that measurea day and night ' 
To mortal men, he with hia horrid craw 



/ 



i 



Jjay vanquiah'd, rolling in the fiery gul£ 

Confounded though immortal I but his doom 

lieserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 

Both of ioat happineaa and laatUig ^n 

Torments him ; round he throwa his baleful eyes, 

That witneaaM huge affliction and dismay, 

Mix'd with obdurate pride and steadfast hate ; 

At once aa iar as aogela ken he views 

The dismal situation, waste and wild ; 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides round 

Aa one great furnace flamed : yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served onlv to discover sights of woe. 

Kegiona oi sorrow, doleful shades, wnere peace 

And reat can never dwell, hope never cotnea 

That comea to all ; but torture without end 

BtiU. uigea^ and fiery deluge, fed 

With ever* burning sulphur unconsumed ! 

Such place etemal justice hath prepared 

For those rebellious. I^aradUe LoH^ book 1. 1. M> 

650. TantoloQr.-^ednndant epithetL 
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unmanly depI^e88ion of spints in time of danger is not an agree- 
3 -sight ; and yet a fine descnption or representation of it vmi bo 



An 

able 

relished : 

K, Richard. Whnt mast the kinff do now f mast bo eabmitt 
Tho king ghnll do it ; mast he be aeposed ? 
The king shall be contented ; mast he lose 
The name of king ? i^ God^s name let it go : 
I'll. give my jewels for a set of beads ; 
My gorgeoas palace for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel, for an almsman's gown ; 
My figared goblets, for a dish of wood ; 
My sceptre, for a palmer's walking-staff; 
My subjects, for a pair of carved saints ; 
And my large kingdom fi>t a little grave ; 

A little, little ^ve ; an obscure grave. 

Or, I'll be buried in the king's highway ; 

Some way of common tread, where snbjeets' feet t 

May liourly trample on their soverei^'s head ; , 

For on my heart thoy tread now, whilst I live ; 

And buried onoe, why not upon my head f 

Biehxtrd II. Act III. Sc ^ . 

Objects that strike terror in a spectator, have in poetry and paint- 
ing a fine effect The picture by raising a slight emotion of ten-or, 
agitates the mind ; and in that condition every beauty makes a deep 
impression. May not contrast heighten the pleasure, by opposing 
our present security to the danger of encountering the object repre- 
sented? 



The other shape, - 

if shape it might be call'd, that shape had none 

Jifitinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or 8ubi«tance might be call'd tiiat shadow seem'd, 

For each seem'd either ; black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell. 

And shook a dreadful dart. jParadits Lo*t, b. il. L 666. 



-Now storming fury rose, 



And clamor such as heard in heaven till now 

Was never; arms on armor dusliiug bray'd 

Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rae&X ; dire was the noise 

Of conflict; overhead the dismal hiss 

Of flenr darts in flaming volleys flew, 

And nying vaulted either host with fire. 

8o under fiery cope together rush'd 

Both battles main, with ruinous asHSult 

And inextinguishable rage ; all heaven 

Resounded; and had earth been then, all earth 

Had to her centre shook. Paradue Lott^ b. vi. 1. 207. 

OhoeU But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my priHon-house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up th^' soul, freeze thy young blood. 

Make thy two ^yea, like stars, start from their spheres, 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine: 

But this eternal bhizon must not be 

To etfs of flesh and blood. ^om^t, Act I. So* 8, 
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Greiiano. Poor DesdcrM^nft ! Pm g\»d thjr father's dind ; 

Thy match wau inortol to hiin; and pure grief 

Shore hiit old thread In twain. Pid he live now, 

TiiiA Hight would make him do a desperate turn : 

Yea. curse h'w better angel from hi& aide, 

And fall to reprobation. Othello, Act V. So. 8. 

662. Objects of hoiror must be expected from the foregoing 
theory , for no description, however lively, is sufficient to over 
balance the disgust niised even by the idea of such objects. Every 
thing horrible ought therefbre to be avoided in a description. Noi 
is this a severe law : the ])oet will avoid such scenes tor his own 
tftke, as well as for that of his reader ; and to vary his descriptions^ 
nature affords plenty of objects that disgust us in some degree with- 
out raising horror. I am obliged tlieretbre to condemn the picture 
of Sin in the second book of Paradise Lost, though a masterly per- 
formance: the onginal would be a horrid spectacle; and the honoi 
18 not much softened in the copy : 

Pensive here T sat 



Alone ; but lonir I sat not, till my womb, 

Pregnant by tiiee, and now exce:«sive grown, 

ProdigioQ> motion f\$It and rueful throert. 

At last this odious offsprin/^ whom thou aeest, 

Thine own bugottun, breaknig violent way, 

Tore through my entrails, that with fear aud pain 

Distort'jd, uU uiy nether shape thus grew 

TrunsforuiM ; but he my inbred enemy 

Forth issued, brandishing his fatal dart, 

Made to destroy ; 1 fled, and cried out JDeath ; 

Hell treiu>)ied at the hideous name, aud sighed 

From all her caves, and back resounded Deatli. 

1 fled ; but he puraued (though more, it aeems, 

Inflamed with lust than rage), and swifter far, 

Me overtook, his mother all dismuyM, 

And in embraces forcible and foul 

IngendVing with me, of that rupo begot 

These yelling monsters, tliat with ceaseless cry 

Surround me, as thou saw'st, hourly conceived 

And hourly born, with sorrow iuflnite 

To me ; for when they list, into the womb 

That bred them they return, and howl and gnaw 

My bowels, their repast ; then bursting torth, 

Atresh with conscious terrors vex me round, 

That rest or intermission none 1 tind. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 

Grim Death, my son and foe, who sets them on. 

And me his parent would full soon devour 

For want of other prey, but that he knows. 

His end with mine involved; aud knows that I 

Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane, 

Whenever that shall be. Book ii. 1. 777. 

lago^s character in the tragedy of Othello, is iiLsufferably monstrous 
ftod satanical r not even Shakspeare^s masterly hand can make the 
picture agreeable. 

Though the objects introduced in the following scene is not 

581. Ob||ect»ofbo*T«r. Examplea. 
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iltogether so horrible as Sin is in Milton's description; yet with 
tvery person of delicacy, disgust will be the prevailing' emotion: 

•Strophfldes Qraio stant nomine diets 



InaulsB lonio in magno : quas dira Cclaeno, 
HtirpyitBqae colant bIIsb: Phineia poittquam 
Clausa doinns, menaasqae nietu liquere priorea. 
Tri8tius hand illis monstram, nee acevior ulla 
Peatis et ira DeOm Stygiis seae extulit undis. 
Vir^inei volncram vultus, fosditwima ventris 
Pro! u vies, uncseque manas, et pallida semper 
Ora fame, &c. j£neid, lib. iil. SIC. 



See also jSneid^ lib. iii. 613. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

THB PHILOSOPHT OF 8TTLB. 
[From the WeBtmineter Bevlew (185S), somewhat abridged and modiflec ] 

563. Dr. Latham, condemning the incessant drill in English 
Grammar, rightly observes that " gross vulgarity is a fault to be 
prevented ; but the proper preventive is to be got from habit, not 
from niles." So it must be acknowledged that excellence in com- 
position is more dependent upon practice and natural talent, than 
upon a mere acquaintance with rhetorical rules. 4Ie who daily 
reads and hears, with close attention, well-framed sentences, will 
naturally more or less be prompted to frame well his own sentences. 
Some practical advantage, however, cannot fail to be derived from 
a familiarity with the principles of style, and from an habitual en- 
deavor to conform to them in one's own practice. 

The maxims contained in works on rhetoric and composition, are 
not so well apprehended nor so much respected, as they would be 
if they had been ananged under some one giand princi])le from 
which they may fairly be deduced. We are told, for example, that 
"brevity is the soul of wit" — that every needless part of a sentence 
" interrupts the description and cl(^ the image" — that " long sen- 
tences fatigue the reader's attention" — that "to give the utmost force 
to a period, it ought, if possible, to be closed with the word that 
makes the greatast figure" — ^that " parentheses should be avoided" — 
that " Saxon words should be used Jn preference to those of Latic 
origin," We have certain styles condemned as verba'*e or involved 
Admitting these maxims to be just, tliey lose much of their intrin 
sic force and influence from their isolated position, and from the want 
of scientific deduction fiom some fundamental p in*'iple. 

068 Dr. Latham's observation. — ^Exoellenoe in eompoBiti<«n dependent on wbi»t? — Fwlt 
In works on rhetoric 
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FIRST DIVISION OP THE SUBJECT. 

CAU8B8 OF FORCE IN LANGUAGE WHICH DEPEND UPON ECONOMT 

OF THE MENTAL ENERGIES. 

564. In seekiDg for the law which underlies these common max- 
ima of rhetoric, we may see shadowed forth in many of them 
the importance of economizing the reader^e or hearer'e attention. 
To present ideas in such a form that they may be apprehended with 
the least possible effort, is the aim of most of the rules above 
quoted. When we condemn wriUng that is wordy, or confused, or 
intricate ; when we praise one style as easy, and condemn another 
as fatiguing, we consciously or unconsciously assume this as the 
proper aim or standard in writing or speaking. Regarding lan- 
guage as an apparatus of symbols tor the conveyance of thought, 
it is proper to say, as with reference to any mechanical apparatus, 
that the more simple and the better arranged its parts, the greater 
will be the effect produced. In either case, whatever force is ab- 
sorbed by the machine is deducted from the result A reader or 
listener has at each moment but a limited amount of mental power 
available. To recognize and interpret the symbols presented to 
him requires part of this power : to arrange and combine the im« 
ages suggested requires another part ; and only that part which 
remains can be used for the realization of the thought conveyed. 
Hence the more time and attention it requires to receive and un- 
derstand each sentence, the less time and attention can be given to 
|h(j contained idea, and the less vividly will that idea be conceived. 

That language is in some measure a ^hindrance to thought wlule 
one of the most valuable instruments of thought, is apparent when 
we notice the comparatively greater foroe with which some thoughts 
are conveyed by simple signs and gestures. To say *^ Leave ih» 
room^* is less expressive than to point to the door. Placing a 
finger npon the lips is more forcible than whispering, ^Oo not speak." 
A beck of the hand is better than " Come here.'' No phrase can 
convey the idea of surprise so vividly as opening the eyes and rais- 
ing the eyebrows. A shrug of the shoulders would lose much by 
translation into words. 

565. Again, it may be remarked that when oral language is em*- 
ployed, the strongest effects are produced by intersections, which 
condense entire sentences into syllables ; and, in other cases, where 
custom allows us to express thoughts by single words, as in Beware^ 
Fudge, much force would be 16st by expanding them into specifio 

Mi. The law which nnderltes the prominent muriins of rhetoric —The aim of moat cf 
those maxims. — ^Tbe demands upon the m«ital power of the reader or listener.— Langoigi^ 
tu suuie II easare. a hindranee to thought. 
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Verbal propositions. Hence, carrying out the metaphoi that Ian* 
guage is the vehicle of thought, there seems reason to think that 
in all cases the friction and inertia of the vehicle deduct from its 
efficiency ; and that in composition the chief, if not the sole thing 
to he done, is to reduce this fiiction and inertia to the smallest po8si> 
ble amount. Let us then inquire whether economy of the hearer's 
wr readers attention is not the secret of effort, alike in the choice 
and collocation of words ; in the best arrangement of clauses in a 
sentence; in the^proper order of its principal and subordinate propo- 
sitions ; in the judicious use of simile, metaphor, and other figures of 
speech ; and in even the rhythmical sequence of syllables. 



I. THE CHOICE OF WORDS. 

566. (1) The superior forcibleness of Saxon English^ or rather 
non-Latin English, first claims our attention. The several special 
reasons assignable for this may all be reduced to the general reason — 
economy. The most important of them is early association, A 
child's vocabulary is almost wholly Saxon. He says, / have^ not / 
possess ; I msh, not / desire : he does not reflect, he thinks ; he 
does not beg for amtisement, but for play ; he calls things nice or 
nasty, not plecLsant or disagreeable. The synonjons which he 
learns in after years never become so closely, so organically con- 
nected with the ideas signified, as do these original words used in 
childhood ; and hence the association remains less poweiful. But 
in what does a powerful association between a word and an idea 
differ from a weak one ? Simply in the greater rapidity and ease 
of comprehension, until, from its having been a conscious effort to 
realize their ipeanings, their meanings ultimately come without any 
effort at all ; and if we consider that the same process must have 
gone on with the words of our mother tongue fi'om childhood up- 
ward, we shall clearly see that the earliest-learnt and oftenest-used 
words, will, otlier things being equal, call up images with le^is loss of 
time and energy than their later-learned synonyms. 

567. (2) The comparative brevity of Saxon English is another 
feature that brii^gs it under the same generalisation. If it be an ad- 
vantage to express an idea in the smallest number of woi'ds, then 
will it be an advantage to express it in the smallest number of sylla- 
bles. If circuitous phrases and needless expletives distract the 
attention and dinunish the strength of the impression produced, then 
do surplus articulations do so. A certain effort, though commonly 
an inappreciable one, must be required to recognize every vowel and 

665. Inteijections. 81ngt« words.— The ohief thing to be done in tomy isltion.— In what 
te«>eet8 economx of attention is to be practised. 

066. Bnperior wrdbleitefis of SMon EngHsli.— First reason.— In what a powerful asaod^' 
Hon between « word and its idea diflTers fl-om a weak^ one. 
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eonsonant I( as we commonly find, the mind soon becomes 
fiitigued when we listen to an indistinct or &. -removed speaker, or 
when we read a bad)y*wiitten manuscript; and if, as we cannot 
doubt, ttie fatigue is a cumulative result of the attention reqiired to 
catch successive s}'tlables, it obviously follows that attention is in 
such cases al)i)oit>ed by each syllable. And if this be true when the 
syllables aie difiicult of recognition, it will also be true, though in a 
less degree, when the rec(^nition of them is easy. Hence, the short- 
ness of Saxon woids becomes a reason for their greater force, aa 
involving a saving of the articulations to be received. 

568. (3) AgHiu, that frequent cause of strength in Saxon imd 
other primitive words — their imitative character — ^renders it a mat- 
ter of economy to use them. Both those directly imitative, as 
ipla^\hy bancf, whiz, roar, <fec,, and those analogically imitative, as 
rough, smooth^ keen^ blunt, thin, Iiard, crag, Ac, by presenting to 
the pei'ce])tions symbols having direct resemblance to the things to 
be imagined, or some kinship to them, save part of the efi^rt needed 
to call up the intended ideas, and leave more attention to the ideas 
themselves. 

569. (4) // contributes to economy of the hearer^s or reader's 
mental energy to use specific rather tlian generic words. That con- 
crete teims produce more vivid impressions than abstract one^ and 
should, when possible, be used instead, is a current maxim of com- 
position. As Dr. Campbell says, the more general the terms are, 
the picture is the fainter ; the more special they are, the brighter^ 
"^Q should avoid such a sentence as, 

In proportion as the manners, castomB, and tninsements of a nation 

are cruel und ourbarou^, the regulations of their penal coda wtU be severe. 

And in place of it we should write : 

In proportion as men delight in battles, tourneys, buU-fighte, and 

comliutrt of gladiatoM, will the^ punish by hanging, beheading, burning, and 
the rack. 

This superiority of specific expressions is clearly due to a saving of 
the etl'ort required to translate words into thoughts. As we do not 
think in generals but in particulars; as, whenever any class of 
things^ is refened to, we represent it to ourselves by calling to mind 
individual membei-s of it, it follows that when an abstract word w 
used, the hearer or reader has to choose, from among his stock ol 
images, one or more by which he may figure to himself the genuF 
mentioned. In doing this some delay must aiise, some force \e ex- 
pended ; and if, by employing a specific term, an appropriate image 
can be at once suggested, an economy is achieved, and a more vivid 
Impression pioduced. 

M7. Prevlt y of Bnxon Enfrllfth : bow this oontiibutes to eflSBot 
IMS. Effwi of the itnlisiive rhnracter of prtinlUTe wonlifw 

569. KGonumy in iiftinic »|i«ciflc words.— Dr. Campbtirs mmarlL-^Whj speoits ar 
VNfleioiui ecoiiomlsp. effort. 
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n. COLLOCATION OF WORDS IN A SENTSNCS. 

670. Turniag now from the choice of words to their sequence, we 
shall find the same general principle hold good. We have, a priori, 
reason for believing that there is usually some one order of words in 
a sentence more effective than every other, and that this order is the 
one which presents the elements of the proposition in the succession 
in which they may be most readily put together. As, in a narra- 
tive, the events should be stated in such order, that the mind may 
not have to go backwards and forwards in order rightly to connect 
them ; as in a group of sentences, the arrangement adopted should 
be such that each of them may be understood as it comes, without 
waiting for subsequent ones; so in every sentence the sequence of 
words should be that which suggests the component parta of the 
thought conveyed, in the order most convenient for building up that 
thought. To enforce this truth, and to prepare the way for appli- 
cations of it, we must (1) briefly inquire into tlw mental process by 
which the meaning of a series of words is apprehended. 

We cannot more simply do this than by considering the proper 
collocation of the substantive and adjective. Is it better to jilace the 
adjective before the substantive, or the substantive before the adjec- 
tive ? Ought we to say with the French, un cheval noir (a horse 
black) ; or to say as we do, a black horse ? Probably most persons 
of culture would decide that one is as good as the otFiei*. There is, 
however, a philosopliical ground for deciding in favor of the English 
arrangement. If '* a horse black" be the form used, immediately on 
the utterance of the word " horse" there arises, or tends to arise, in 
the mind a pictui'e answering to that word ; and as there has been 
nothing to indicate what kind of horse, any image of a hoi-se sug- 
gests itself Veiy likely, however, the image will be that of a brown 
horse, brown horses being equally or more familiar. The result is, 
that when the word "black" is added, a check is given to the 
process of thought. Either the picture of a brown hoi-se already 
present in the imagination has to be suppressed, and the picture oi 
a black one summoned in its place ; or else, if the picture of a brown 
horse be yet unformed, the tendency to form it has to be stopped. 
Whichever be the case, a certain amount of hindrance results. But 
if, on the other hand, " a black horse" be tlie expression used, no 
such mistake can be made. The word " black," indicating an ab- 
stract quality, arouses no definite idea. It simply prepaies the mind 
for conceiving of some object of that color ; and the attention is kept 
suspended until that object is known. If then, by the ])rec«Kience of 
the adjective, the idea is conveyed without the possibility of (*rror, 
whereas tlie precedence of the substantive is liable to produce a mis^ 
conception, it follows that the one gives the mind less trouble thaP 
the other, and is therefore more forcible. The right formation of f 
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picture will alwa}d be facilitated by presenting its elements in the 
order in which they are wanted. 

571. What is here said respecting the succession of the adjective 
and substantive, is obviously applicable, by change of terms, to the 
adverb and fferb. And, without further explanation, it will be at 
once perceived, that in the use of prepositions and other pai*ti<iles, 
most languages spontaneously conform, with more or less complete- 
ness, to this law. 

(2) On applying a like analysis to the larger divisions of a sen- 
tence^ we find not only that the same principle holds good, but that 
there is g^eat advantage in regarding it. In the arrangement of 
predicate and subfecty for example, we are at once shown that as the 
predicate determines the aspect under which the subject is to be 
conceived, it should be placed first ; and the striking efiect produced 
by so placing it becomes comprehensible. 

Take the often-quoted contrast between " Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians," and ^ Diana of the Ephesians is great" When the first 
arrangement is used, the utterance of the word t^ great" arouses those 
vague associations of an impressive nature with which it has been 
habitually connected ; the imagination is prepared to clothe with 
high attiibutes whatever follows ; and when the words "• Diana of 
the Ephesians" are heard, all the appropriate imageiy which can, 
on the instant, be summoned, is used in the formation of the pic- 
ture : the mind being thus led directly, without error, to the intend- 
ed impression. When, on the contrary, the reverse order is followed, 
the idea, ** Diana of the Ephesians," is conceived in any ordinary 
way, w^h no special reference to greatness ; and when the words 
^ is great" are added, the conception has to be entirely remodelled ; 
whence arises a manifest loss of mental energy, and a corresponding 
diminution of effect. 

The following verse fi*om Coleridge's " Ancient Mariner," though 
somewhat iiTegular in structure, well illustrates the same truth : 

AloM, aUme^ aU ahne^ 

AUme im, a wicU^ toide sea / 
And never saint took pity on 

My soul in agony. 

Of course the principle equally applies when the predicate is a verb 
or a participle : and as efiect is gained by placing first all words in- 
dicating quality, conduct, or condition of the subject, it follows that 
the copula should have precedence. It is true, that the general 
habit of our language resists this arrangement of predicate, copula, 
and subject : but we may readily find instances of the additional 
force gained by conforming to it. Thus, in the line from "Julius 
Caesar," 

570. Foe order of wordn in a sentence which seems a priori to be more eflbctiFe- than 
ttiv«lK':f .— rnicesB by which the roeaninj? of a series of words ia apprehended. — Coiloeation 
of^'-'l-yfiutive and acJUe<tive.— French and £na'Sh arrangement. Why the latter is pT*> 
fefroJL 
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Then bunt this mighty heart, 

prionty is given to a word embodying both predicate and copala. 

In a passage contained in " The Battle of Flodden Field," the like 
order is systematically employed with great effect : 

The Border slogan rent the sky ! 
A JTomef a Gordon / was the cry; 

Zond W€r4 the ckioging blows ; 
Advaneedf-^foreed ^oo^ — now low, now A*^, 

The pennon sank and rose ; 
As bends the bark^s mast in the gale^ 
When rmit are ringing, shrouds, and sail, 

It waverM ^mid the foes. 

5V2. (3) Pursuing the principle yet further, it is obvious that 
for producing the greatest effect, not only should the main divisions 
of a sentence observe this order, but the subdivmons of a sentence 
should be similarly arranged. In nearly all cases the predicate is 
accompanied by some limit or qualification called its complement: 
commonly, also, the circumstances of the subject, which form its com- 
plement, have to be specified ; and as these qualifications and cir 
cumstances must determine the mode in which the ideas they belong 
to shall be conceived, precedence should be given to them. Lord 
Kames notices the fact, that this order is preferable ; though with- 
out giving the reason. He says, ^ When a circumstance is placed 
at the beginning of a period, or near the beginning, the transition 
from it to the principal subject is agreeable ; is like ascending or 
going upward." A sentence arranged in illustration of this may be 
desirable. Perhaps the following will serve : 

Whatever it may be in theory, it is clear that in practice the French 

idea of liberty is—the right of every man to be master of the rest. 

In this case, were the firet two clauses up to the word " practice" 
inclusive, which qualify the subject, to be placed at the end instead 
of the beginning, much of the force would be lost ; as thus : 

The French idea of liberty is — the right of ewerj man to be master of 

the rest ; in practice at least, if not in theory. 

The efiect of giving priority to the complement of the predicate, 
as well as the predicate itself, is finely displayed in the opening of 
'* Hyperion :" 

Peep in the shady eadnets of a vale 
Far eunkvnftvm the healthy hreath of morn, 
Fur from the fiery noon and eve^s one star, 
Sat gruy-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 

Here it will be observed, not only that the predicate *' sat", pre 
cedes the subject ^ Saturn," and that the three lines in italics con- 
stituting the complement of the predicate come before it, but that 

571. Law for other parts of speech.— Arrangement of predicate and sabject Example : 
** Great is IMana," A;c Other examples. 

672. BabdiTtoioiu of a seDtencc.— ComplemeBt of the predicate.—Ctrcametanees. Kx» 
ample from *' Hyperion.** 
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in the structure of that complement also, the same order is followed ; 
each line beiug so arranged that the qtbalifying words are placed 
before the words iuggeating concrete images, 

673. (4) The right succession of the principal and subordinate 
propositions in a sentence will manifeatlj be regulated by the same 
law. Regard for economy of the recipient's attention, which, as we 
find, determines the best order for the subject, copula, predicate, and 
their complements, dictates that the subordinate proposition shall 
precede tkeprincipcU one when the sentence includes tvjo. Containing, 
as the subordinate proposition does, s(Hiie qualifying or explanatory 
idea, its prion ty must clearly prevent misconception of the principal 
one ; and must theiefore save the mental effort needed to correct 
such misconception. 

BxampU : — ^Those wlio go weekly to charoh, and there have doled ont to 
them a quantum of belief which they have not energy to work oat for them- 
selves, are ttiuiply spiritual paupers. 

The subordinate proposition, or rather the two subordinate propo- 
sitions, contained between the first and second commas in this 
sentence, almost wholly determine the meaning of the principal 
proposition with which it ends ; and the eff'ect would be destroyed 
were they to be placed last instead of first 

(5) The geneial principle of right arrangement in sentences, which 
we have tmced in its application to the leading divisions of them, 
equally determines the normal order of the minor divisions of sen- 
tences. The several clauses^ of which the complements to the sub- 
ject and predicate generally consist, may conform more or less com- 
pletely to the law of easy apprehension. Of course, witli these as 
with the larger members, the succession should be from the abstract 
to the concrete. 

674. (6) Now, however, we must notice a further condition to 
be fulfilled in the proper combination of the elements of a sentence; 
but still a condition dictated by the same general principle with the 
other : the condition, namely, that the words and expressions most 
nearly related in thought shall be brought the closest together. Ev- 
idently the single words, the minor clauses, and the leading divisions 
of eveiy proposition, severally qualify each other. The longer the 
time that elapses between the mention of any qualifying member 
and the member qualified, the longer must the mind be exerted in 
canying fbn^^ard the qualifying member ready for use. And the 
more numerous the qualifications to be simultaneously remembered 
and rightly applied, the greater will be the mental power expended 
and the smaller the effect produced. Hence, other things equaL 
force will be gained by so arranging the membei-s of a sentence that 
these suspensions shaJl at any moment be the fewest in number, 

578 Siiooetirion of the principal and sabordiiiate propositions la the same seauwiesk 
•mple. — Order of clauses. 
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«nJ shall also be of the shortest duration. The foUowing is an in* 
stance of defective combination : 

-^A modern newspaper statement, though probably true, would be 



laughed at if quoted in a book as testimony ; but the letter of a court-gossip i« 
thought good historical evidence, if writteA some centuries ago. 

A rearrangement of this, in accordance with the principle indi- 
cated above, will be found to increase the effect Thus : 



— Though probably true, a modern new8pat>er statement quoted in a 

book as testimony, would be laughed at; but the lettor of a court-gossip, if 
written some centuries ago, is thought good ibistorieal Qvidence. 

By making this change some of the suspensions are avoided, and 
others shortened; whilst there is less liability to produce prematura 
con(ieptions. The passage quoted below fiom ** Paradise Lost,*" 
affords a fine instance of sentences well arranged, alike in the priority 
of the subordinate members, in the avoidance of long and nurneroua 
suspensions, and in the correspondence between the order of the clauseB 
and the sequence of the phenomena described, which, by the way, ia 
a, further prerequisite to easy comprehension, and therefore to eftisct : 

As when » prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at ere 
In hurdled oot4)s amid the field secure, 
Lea^s o^er tiie fbnce with ease into the fold : 
Or as a thief bent to unhoard the cash 
Of some rich bnrgher, whuse substantial doors, 
Cross- barr'd and bolted &i»t, fear oo assault. 
In at the window climbs, or o'er the tiles ; 
So clomb the first grand thief into God's fold ; 
So since into his church lewd hirelii^s climb. 

675. (7) The habitual use of sentences in which all or most of 
the desc'iptive and limiting elements precede thovse described and 
limited, give rise to what is called the inverted xtt/le ; a title which 
is, however, by no means confined to this structuie, but is often used 
where the order of the words is simply unusual. A more appropri- 
ate title would be the direct style, as contrasted with the other ef 
indirect style : the peculiaiity of the one being that it conve3^s each 
thought into the mind step by step, with little liability to error; and 
of the other, that it gets the right thought conceived by a series of 
approximations. 

(8) The superiority of the direct over the indirect form of'sen^ 
tence, implied by the several conclusions that have been drawn^ must 
not, however, be affirmed without limitation. Though up to a cer- 
tain point it is well for all the qualifying clauses of a period to 
precede those qualified, yet, as carrying forward each qualifying 
clause costs some mental effort, it follows that when the number of 
them and the time they are carried become great, we reach a limit 

574 Words to be brooB^t most closely togelber.-^Beason for> )oxtapo8Ri«n.^BzMiit>l» 
•f defcctiye arrangement Example of good arrtngement 
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beyond which more i» lost tb«n gained. Other things eqiial, tk$ 
arravf/enient should be suck (hat no concrete image shall be suggested 
uviil the materials out of which it is to be made have been pre- 
sented. And yet, as lately pointed out, other things equal, the fewer 
the materials to he held at once^ end the shorter the distance they 
hare to be bome^ the belter. Hence, in some cases, it becomes a 
question whether most mental etibit will be entailed by the many 
and long suspensions, or by the correction of successive misconcep 
lions. 

676. This question may sometimes be decided by considering the 
tapacity of the persons addressed, A greater grasp of mind ^ re- 
quired for the ready comprehension of thoughts expressed in the 
(hiect manner, when the sentences are in any wise intricate. To 
recollect a number of preliminaries stated in elucidation of a coming 
iihage, and to apply them all to the formation of it when suggested, 
demands a considerable power of concentration, and a tolerably vig- 
orous imagination. To one possessing these, the direct method will 
mostly seem the best, whilst to one deficient in them it will seem 
the woi-st. Just as it may cost a strong man less effort to caiTy a 
hundred-weight from place to place at once, than by a stone at a 
time; so to an active mind it may be easier to bear along all the 
qualifications of an idea, and at onc^ rightly form it when named, 
than to fii«t imperfectly conceive such an idea, and then carry back 
to it one by one the details and limitations aflerwards mentioned. 
Whilst, convei-sely, as for a boy the only possible mode of transfeiring 
a hundred -weight, is that of taking it in portions ; so for a weak 
mind, the only possible mode of forming a compound perception 
ipay be that of building it up by carrying separately its several 
parts. 

That the indirect method — the method of conveying the meaning 
by a series of approximations — is best fitted for the uncultivated, 
may indeed be inferred from their habitual use of it. The form of 
expression adopted by the sayjige, as in " Water, give me," is the 
simplest type of the approximative anangement. In pleonasms, 
which are comparatively prevalent among the uneducated, the same 
essential structure is seen ; as, foi* instance, in " The men, they were 
there." Again, the old possessive case, "The king, his crown," con- 
foims to the like order of thought. Moreover, the fact that the indi*- 
rect mode is called the natural one, implies that it is the one spon- 
taneously employed by the common people — that is, the one easiest, 
fpr undisciplined minds. 

Before dismissing this branch of our subject, it should be remarked 
that even when addressing the mot vigoious intelkct% the direct 
style is unfit for comjnunicatlng thoughts of a complex or abstract 
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eharitcter. So long as the mind has not much to do, it may be well 
to giasp all the preparatory clauses of a sentence, and to use ihen^.- 
eft'ectively ; but if sone subtilty in the argument absorb the atten-; 
tion — if eveiy faculty be strained in endeavoring to catch the' 
speaker's or writer's drift, it may happen that the mind, unable to 
cany on both piocesses at once, will break down, and allow all it<- 
ideas to lapse into confusion. ^j 



IIL THE LAW OF EFFECT IN USING FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

6*77. Turning now to consider Figures of Speech, we may equally, 
discern the same law of ettect. Undei lying all the rules that may 
be given for the choice and light use of them, we shall fin<l th^*' 
same fundamental requirement — economy of alien tioru It is indeed 
chiefly because of their great ability to sntiserve this requirement^ 
that figures of speech are employed. To bnng the mind more easilj.** 
to the desired con(;eption, is in many cases solely, and in all cases 
mainly, their object. 

(1) Let us begin with the figure called Synecdoche. The ad- 
vantage sometimes gained by putting a pait for the whole is due to 
the more convenient, or more accurate, presentation of the idea thus 
secured. If, instead of saying " a fleet of ten ships," we say " a fleet 
of ten «(m7," the picture of a group of vessels at sea is moie readily' 
suggested ; and is so because the sails constitute the most conspicu-. 
ous part of vessels so circumstanced ; whereas the woid ships would 
more likely remind us of vessels in docL 

Again, to say "All hands to the pumps!" is better than to say 
"All men to the pumps!" as it suggests the men in the special 
attitude intended, and so saves eftort. Bringing "^roy hairs with 
sonow to the grave," is another expression the effect of which has' 
the same cause. 

678. (2) The occasional increase offeree produced by Metonymy 
may be similaily accounted for. 

** The low morality of the bar*^ is a phrase both briefer and morie 
significant than the literal one it stands for. A belief in the ultimate 
supremacy of intelligence over brute force, is conveyed in a more- 
concrete, and therefore more realizable form, if we substitute the pen 
and the sword for the two abstract tei ms. To say " Beware of 
drinking!" is less effective than to say "Beware the bottle!" and is 
so, clearly because it calls up a less specific image, 

(3) The Simile, though in many cases fmployed chiefly with a 
▼lew to ornament, yet whenever it inci eases the force of a passag"), 
dot's so by being an economy. Here is an instance : 

Sid. Reference to the capacity of those nrMreflsed ~For whom rtke fndliveft in«thod Is b«0t 
fitted. Title generally given to this method. Ftn* what thoo^t» the direct style U 
anflt, 
57T. Why chiefly flsnres of speech are employ ed.-!>Synecdot'he.. Exampla 
57h\ Metunyiiiy. £xHm. le.~Uow simile increnses tne f( rce uf a passage. Example^ 
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-The Illusion tliat {?rcftt men nnd irront events came oftener in earij 



tftcnes than now, is partly due to hiMtorical perr«poctive. As in a ran/^e of equi- 
<^tant coiiimnA, the tarthent otf look the cionust, so the conspicuouH objects of 
ibo past seem more thicicly cl (littered tiie more remote they are. 

To construct, by a process of literal explanation, the thought thus 
OOn veyed, would take many sentences ; and the first elements of the 
picture would become faint whilst the imagination was busy in 
adding the others. But by the help of a comparison all effoi-t is 
saved ; the picture is instantly realised, and its full efiect produced. 

679. Of the position of the Simile* it needs only to remark, that 

K^hat has been said re.'^i)ecting the order of the adjective and sub- 

iltantive, predicate and subject, pnncipal and subordinate proposi- 

ttons, (fee, is applicable here. As whatever qualifies should precede 

Hrhatever is qualified, force will generally he gained hy placing the 

$iiniU upon the object to which it is applied. That this arrangement 

ib the best, may be seen in the following passage from the " Lady oi 

liie Lake :" 

As wreath of snow on mountain breast, 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest, 
Poor Ellen glided fVom her stay, 
And at the inooarch'a feet she'luy. 

Inverting these couplets will be found to diminish the effect con* 
ittderably. There are cases, however, even where the simile is A 
ample one. In which it may with advantage be placed last ; as in 
llhese lines from Alexander Smith's ^ Life's Drama." 

I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea. 

i The reason for this seems to be, that so abstract an idea as that 
uttaching to the word " future," does not present it^^elf to the mind 
an any definite form, and henc^ the subsequent anival at the simile 
tsntails no reconstruction uf' liie thuuglit. 

. Nor are such the only cases in which this order is the most for- 
cible. As the advantage of putting the simile before the object 
liepends on its being carried forward in the mind to assist in forming 
an image of the object, it must happen that it^ from length or com- 
plexity, it cannot so be earned forward, the advantage is not gained. 
The annexed sonnet^ by Coleridge, is defective from this cause : 

A(« when a child on some long wintcr^s night, 
Affrighted, dinging to its grandamV knees. 
With eager wondering and perturbed deligot 
Listens strange tales of fearuil dark decrees, 
MutterM to wretch by necromantic spell ; 

* Properly, the term "simile" is applicable only to the entire figure, inctiuiTB 
^the two things compared and the comparison drawn between them. Bat as 
' tJiere exists no name ror the illustrative member of the figure, there seems no 

Alternative but to employ *^ simile" to expresis this aJso. The context will in 

each case show in which senj»e the word is used. 

■ < I .1.1 

I5T9. The nosiUon of the simile, and reason given. Example (torn Scott; from Smitli; 
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Or of tha'^e ha^ who at the witcliinsr Uma 
Of murky midnight, ride tlie air Bublime, 
And Diinjrle foul embrace with fiends of hell ; j 

Cold horror drinks its blood 1 Anon the tear , 

More gentle ptartn, to heur the beldume tell 
Of pretty baben, that loved each other dear, 
. MurderM by cruel unele^s mandate fell : 
£v^n »uch the Bhivering joytt thy tones impart, ,. 

£v^n 60, thou, Siddons, meltest my sad heart. • 

* 

Here, from the lapse of time and accumulation of circumstaacea, 
the first part of the comparison becomes more or less dim before ito 
application is reached, and requires re-reading. Had the main idea 
been first mentioned, less eftbrt would have been required to attaUi 
it, and to modify the conception of it in conformity with the cooh 
parison, and refer back to the recollection of its successive featureii 
for help in forming the final image. * ' 

580. (4) The superiority of the Metaphor to the Simile is ach. 
cribed by Dr. Whately to the fact that ^ all men are more gratifi«^ 
at catching the resemblance for themselves than in having it pointed 
out to them.^ But after what has been said, the ^'eat economy it 
achiev€l& will seem the more probable cause. If, drawing an analogy 
between mental and physical phenomena, we say, 

Aa, in passing through tlie crystal, beams Of white light are dccOni 

oosod into the colors of the rainbow; so in traversing the soul of the poet, the 
eolorless rays of truth are transformed into brightly-tuited poetry ; — 

it is cleai" that in receiving the double set of words ejcpressing tbe 
two portions of the comparison, and in carrying the one portion to 
the other, a considerable amount of attention is absorbed. Most of 
this is saved, however, by putting the comparison in a metaphoric^ 
form, thus: V** 

-The white light of truth, in travoraing the many-sided transparent 8oi>) 



of the poet, ia refracted into iris-hued poetry. 

How much is conveyed in a few words by the help of the Meta- 
phor, and how vivid the efiect consequently produced, may be abuik- 
dantly exemplified. . From a ** Life Drama" may be quoted the phrase, 

I spearM him with a jest, 

as a fine instance among the many which that poem contains. 

A passage in the ^ Prometheus Unbound'^ of Shelley, displays UbiQ 
power of the Metaphor to great advantage : 

Methoujsrht among the lawns together, 

We wttuder'd underneath the young gray dawn, 

And multitudes of dense white ileecy clouds * \. 

\Vere wtindering in thick flocks along the yi^untains, , 

Sfiephirded by the slow unwilling wind. 



680 Snperiority of metaphor to simile: resitons glven.^Exsmple conoernins: Trnfll, 
Exnr inle frum ^Life Drama.'* Example ttoin Sbelloy.— When uieiaitbor should give pbrav 
to vimlle. 
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This last expression is remarkable for the distinotnes»s with wliich 
realizes the features of the scene ; bringing the wind, as it were, 
a bound to the desired concjeption. 

But a limit is put to the advantagejous use of the Metaphor, by th 
condition it must be sufficient li/ simple to be understood from a hint. 
Evidently, if there be any obscurity in the meaning or application 
of it, no economy of attention will be gained, but rather the leverse. 
4Tence, when the comparison is complex, it is usual to have recourse 
■<d the Simile, 

* 581. (5) There is, however, a species of figure sometimes classed 
Aiinder Allegory, but which might perhaps be better called Com- 
pound Metaphor, that enables us to retain the brevity of the meta- 
•t)horical form even where the analogy is intiicate. This is done by 

indicating the application of the figure at the outset, and then leaving 
ihe mind to continue the parallel itself. Emerson has employed it 
^ith great effect in the first of his " Lectuies on the Times :" 

• The main interest which any aspect* of the times can have for iis. is the 
ffreat t«pirit which gazes through them, th« light which they can tthea on the 
flronderful quefition». What we are? and whitlier do we tend? We do not 

.wish to be deceived. Here we dritt, like white Mail acro>«8 the wide ocean, now 
bright on the wave, now darkling in the trough of the pcji: but from what port 
^d we Hail ? who kiiowa ? or to what port are we bound ? who knows 'i There 
la no one to tell ub but Kuch poor weather-tosnted muriuers ns ourselves, whom 
we speak as we puss, or who have hoisted sofne signal, or floated to us some 
letter in a bottle from afar. But what know they more than we ? They also 
^and themselves on this wondrous sea. No : fron^ the cider sailors nothing. 
Over all their speaking-trumpets the gray bOa and the luod winds answ«r*<- 
Not in us ; not m Time. 

. 682. (6) The division of the simile from the metaphor is by no 
\neans a definite one. Between the one extreme in which the two 
elements of the comparison are detailed at full length and the anal- 
)Ogy pointed out, and the other extreme in which the comparison 
as implied instead of stated, come inteimediate forms, in which the 
compai'ison is partly stated and partly implied. For instance : 

. -Astonished at the performanoea of the English plough, the Hindoos 

wunt it, &3t it up and worship it ; thus turning a tool into an idol : linguists do 
the same with language.' 

There is an evident advantage in leaving the reader or hearer to 
complete the figure. And generally those intermediate forms are 
good in proportion as they do this, provided the mode of completing 
it be obvious. 

683. (7) Passing over much that may be said of like purport 
upon hyperbole, peiBonification, apostrophe, &C., we close our re- 
inarks upon construction bv a typical example. 

' The general principle tfiat has been enunciated is, that the force 
of all verbal forms and arrangements is great in proportion as the 

661. Advantage and nature of the cotnponnd metftphtr. Example ttom Emcrsoo. 
588. dluale aud nietaphur not always distiucU Example. 
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time and mental effort they demand from the recipient is smalt 
The special applications of this general principle have been several 
times illustrated ; and it has been shown that the relative goodness 
of any two modes of expressing an idea may be determined by ob^ 
serving which requires the shortest process of thought for its com- 
prehension. But though conformity in particular points has been 
exemplified, no cases of complete conformity have yet been quoted. 
It is, indeed, difficult to find them ; for the English idiom scarcely 
permits the order which theory dictates. A few, however, occur in 
Ossian. Here is one : 

As antumn's dark storms poar from two echoing hills, so towards eaoh 
other approached the heroes. As two dark streams from hi^h rocks meet^ 
and mix, and roar on the plain ; loud, rou|;h, and dark in battle meet LochliQ 
and Innisfail. * * * * As the troubled noise of the ocean when rolls the wuv«» 
on high ; a.s the last peal of the thunder of heaven ; — saoh is the noise of tl^ie 
Uttle. 

Except in the position of the verb in the -first two similes, the 
theoretically best arrangement is fully carried out in each of these 
sentences. Tlie simile comes before the qualified iinaye^ the adjeer 
tivei before the substantives, the predicate and copula before the sulh 
ject, and their respective complements before them. That the passage 
is more or less open to the charge of being bombastic proves nothing ; 
or rather proves our case. For what is bombast but a force of ex- 
pression too great for the magnitude of the ideas embodied ? All 
that may rightly be inferi-ed is, that only in very rare cases, ancj 
then only to produce a climax, should all the conditions of efFectivi 
expression be fulfilled. 



IV. CHOICE AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE MINOR IMAGES OUT OF WHICH 

PARTICULAR THOUGHTS ARJE BUILT. 

584. Passing on to a moi"e complex application of the doctrine 
with which we set out, it must now be remaiked, that not only in 
the structure of sentenc-es and the use of figures of speech, may econ- 
omy of the lecipient's mental energy be assigned as the cause ot 
force, but that in the choice and arrangement of the minor images, 
out of which some large thought is to be built, we may trace th0 
same condition of efiect. 

To select from the sentiment, scene, or event described, those if/pi- 
cal elements which carry many others along with them, and so by 
saying a few things but suggesting many, to abridge the description, 
is the secret of producing a vivid impression. Thus if we say, Real 
nobility is "not transferable;" besides the one idea oxp:essed| 

— — • — ■ ■ ■■■■'! ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ,1 . I I ..I , . I I ■ » f 

588. Force of verbal forms and arraiijEements ts In proportion to what? -The relativf 
goodness of two modes of tlxpreesing: ah idea, how determined. Kxamplt ^oni Owiaa 
Olycttliin t«» thi» in««t>iiifc-. Inference. 
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Mver il are iiiiplieil ; and as these can be thought much sooner than 
they can be put in words, there is gain in omitting them. How the 
mind may be led to construct a complete picture by the presentation 
of a tow pHits^ an extract from Tennyson^s *' Mariana" will well 
show : 

All ilay within the dreamy houRO, 
The door upon the hinges creak'd 
Tlic fly suniar i' the pane; the monfto 
l^hini] the inonldering: wainscot shriekM, 
Or from tlie crevice peer'd about. 

The several ciicumstances here specified biing with them hosts of 
appropriate associations. Our attention is rarely drawn by the buz- 
nng of a fly in the window, save when ever}' thing is still. Whilst 
the inmates are moving about t\^e house, mice usually keep silence ; 
and it is only when extreme quietness reigns that they peep from 
their retreats. Hence, each of the facts mentioned, presupposing 
numerous others, ealls up these with more or less distinctness, and 
r«vives the feeling of dull solitude with which they are connected in 
oar experience. Were all these facts detailed instead of suggested, 
the attention would be so frittered away that little impies«iion ot 
dreariness would be produced. And here, without fuilher explana- 
tion, it will be seen that, be the nature of the sentiment conveyed 
what it may, this skilful selection of a few particulars which imply 
ike rest, in the key to success. In the choice of component ideas, as 
in the choice of expressions, thb aim must be to convev the 

«BEATEST quantity OF THOUGHTS WITH THE SMALLEST QUANTITY OF 
WORDS. 



V. SUPPLEMENTARY CAUSES OF FORCE IN EXPRESSION. 

585. Before inquiring whether the law of effect, thus far traced, 
will account for the superiority of poetry to prose, it will be needful 
to notice some supplementary causes offeree in expression that have 
not yet been mentioned. These are not, properly speaking, addi- 
tional causes, but rather secondary ones, originating from those 
already specified — ^reflex manifestations of them. 

In the fii*st place, then, we may remark that mental excitement 
spontaneously prompts the vse of those forms (f speech which liave 
been pointed out as t/ie most effective, " Out with him !" " Away 
with him !" are the natural utterances of angry citizens at a disturbed 
meeting. A voyager, describing a terrible storm he had witnessed, 
would rise to some such climax as, *' Crack went the ropes, and down 
went the mast." Astonishment may be heard expressed in the 
phrase, '* Never was there such a sight !" All which sentences are, 
it will be observed, constructed after the direct type. 

t'^4. SoIectii>n of typical c.?mcuts. Ezamp)*) Arum Tennj^in. Bemarks on it 
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Again, every one will recogn.ze the feet thnr .netted persons are 
<fiven to figures of speech. The vituperation or the vulgar abounds 
with them ; often, indeed, consists of little else. " Beast," " biute,** 
** gallows-rogue," "cut-throat villain," — these and other like metaphors, 
or metapliorical epithets, at once call to mind a street quarrel. 

58G. Further, it may be remarked that extreme brevity is one of 
the cliaracterisiics of passionate language. The ^ntences are generall)' 
incomplete, the particles are omitted, and frequently important 
words are left to be gathered from the context. Gieat admiration 
does not vent itself in a precise proposition, as, " It is beautiful," but 
in a simple exclamation, " Beautiful !" He who, when reading a 
lawyer's letter, should say "Vile rascal 1" would be thought angry; 
whilst " He is a vile rascal" would imply comparative coolness. 
Thus we see that^ alike in the order of the woids, in the frequent 
use of figures, and in extreme conciseness, the natural utterances of 
excitement conform to the theoretical conditions of forcible ex- 
pression. 

Here, then, the higher forms of speech acquire a secondary 
thought from association. Having, in actual lite, habitually formed 
them in connection with vivid mental impiessions ; and having been 
accustomed to meet with them in the most poweiful writing; they 
come to have in themselves a species of force. The emotions that 
have from time to time been produced by the strong thoughts 
wrapped up in these forms, are partially aroused by the tbi ms them- 
selves. They create a certain degree of animation ; they induce a 
preparatory sympathy ; and when the <5tnking ideas looked for are 
reached, they are the more vividly realized. 



VI. WHY POETRY IS ESPECIALLY IMPRESSIVE. 

687. (1) The continuous use of those modes of expression that 
are alike forcible in themselves, and forcible from their aj^sociations, 
produces the peculiaily impi'essive species of composition which we 
call poetry. Poetry , we shall find, habitually adopts those symboU 
of thought^ and those methods of using them, which instinct and 
analysis agree in choosing as most effective, and becomes poetry by 
virtue of doing this. 

On turning back to the various specimens that have been quoted, 
it will be seen that the direct or inverted form of i<cntence predomi- 
nates in them, and that to a degree quite inadmissible in prose. 
And not only in the f equency, but in what is termed the Molence 
of the inversions will this distinction be remai ked. 



585. ITow are thf most effpctive f«>rms of speech prompted. Example.— Kind of la: |rua|!e 
nsed by excite<l persons. Kxiimp'e. 

586. Cliaracteiistic of passionate language. Exaniule.- Strength derived frotn vao- 
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In the ahuvfiant use of figures^ again, "we may recognize the same 
truth. Metaphore, sinoiles, hyperboles, and pei-sonifications, are the 
poet's colors, which he has liberty to employ almost without limit 
We characteiize as " poeticaP' the prose which repeats these appli- 
ances of language with any frequency; and condemn it as ** over- 
florid" or " aft'ected" long before they occur with the profusion 
allowed in verse. 

Further, let it be remarked that in brevity — the other requisite of 
forcible expression which theory points out, and emotion sponta- 
neously fulfils — poetical phraseology similarly differs from ordinary 
phniseology. Impel feet j^eiiods are frequent, elisions are perpetual, 
and many of the minor words which would be deemed essential in 
prose are dispensed with. 

588. Thus poetry^ regarded as a vehicle of thought, is especially 
impremve because it obeys all the laws of effective speech, and partly 
because in so doing it imitates the natural utterances of excitement. 
Whilst the matter embodied is idealized emotion, the vehicle is the 
idealized langunge of emotion. As the musical composer catches 
the cadences in which our feelings of joy and sympathy, grief and 
despair vent themselv^es, and out of these germs evolves melodies 
suggesting higher phases of these feelings; so the poet develops, 
fiom the typical exp;essions in which men utter passion and senti- 
ment, those choice forms of verbal combination in which concen- 
trated passion and sentiment may be fitly presented. 

(2) Theie is one pjcaliarity of poetry conducing much to its 
effect — the pecu iarity which is indeed usually thought to be its 
characteris:ic one — still lemaining to be considered : we mean its 
rhythmical atrifcture, Tliis, unexpected as it may be, will be found 
to come under the same generalization with the others. Like each 
of them, it is an idealization of the natural language of emotion, 
which is known to be moie or less metrical if the emotion be not vio- 
lent ; and like each of them, it is an economy of the readei'^s or 
hearer's atteirion. 

In the peculiar tone nnd manner we adopt in uttering versified 
language, may be discerned its lelationship to the feelings ; and the 
pleasure which its mrnxured movement gives us is ascribable to the 
coini)arative ease with which words metricnlly arranged can be rec- 
ognized. This last position will scarcely be nt once admitted ; but 
a little explanation will show its reasonableness. For if, as we have 
seen, theie is an expendiruie of mental energy in the mere act of 
listening to veibal articulations, or in that silent repetition of them 
wliich goes on in lending — if the perceptive ficulties must be in 
active exe:cise to identify eveiT svllable — then anv mode of com- 
bining wo:ds so as to piesent a regular recurience of certain trait» 



687. Characterl.-tlc of poetrv. — What forrr of sentence predominates. — Use of figv ro§.— 
Brevity. ' 
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which the mind can anticipate, will diraini h that strain upon the 
attention required by the cold irregularity of prose. 

689. In the same manner that J:he body, in receiving a series of 
varying concussions, must keep the muscles ready to meet the most 
violent of them, as not knowing when such may come ; so the 
mind, in receiving unarranged articulations, must keep its perception 
active enough to recognize the least easily caught sounds. And as, 
if the concussions recur in a definite order, the body may husband 
its forces by adjusting the resistance needful for each concussion ; 
80, if the syllables be rhythmically arranged, the mind may economize 
its energies by anticipating the attention required for each syllable. 
Far fetched as this idea will perhaps be thought, a little introspec- 
tion will countenance it. 

That we do tiike advantage of the metrical language to adjust 
our perceptive faculties to the force of the expected articulations, is 
jlear from the fact that we are balked by halting versification. 
Much as at the bottom of a flight of stairs, a step more or less than 
we counted upon gives us a shock, so, too, does a misplaced accent 
or a supernumerary syllable. In the one case we know that there is 
an erroneous pre-adjustraent ; and we can scarcely doubt that tliere 
is on0 in the other. But if we habitually pre-adjust our perceptions 
to the measured movement of verse, the physical analogy lately 
given renders it probable that by so doing we economize attention ; 
and hence that metrical language is more eflfective than prose, 
simply because it enables us to do this. 

Were there space, it might be worth while to inquire whether the 
pleasure we take in rhyme, and also that which we take in euphony, 
are not partly ascribable to the same general cause. 



SECOND DIVISON OF THE SUBJECT. 

CAUSES OF rORCK IN LAKOUAGE WHICH DEPEND UPON ECONOMY OF 

MENTAL SENSIBILITIES. 

690. A few paragraphs only can be devoted to a second division 
of our subject that here presents itself. To pursue in detail the laws 
of effect, as seen in the larger features of composition, would exceed 
both our limits and our purpose. But we may fitly indicate some 
further aspect of the general principle, and hint a tew of its wider 
applications. 

Thus far, then, we have considered or y those causes of force in 

688. Why poetry ta espectally Imprnsslv©. — Poet compar<d with the mnttical com- 
poser. — Bhythmical structure, result of the law of economy. — Pleasure of thti ineai^ured 
IBOvement traced to what? Explanation of this. 

689. Poetry more ea'*ily apprehendefl than prose. Illnstrated by the body receiving vary- 
ing ooncossioos ; b} baiting versification ; descent of flight of stairs. '/ 
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language which depend upon economy of the mental energies : we 
have now biiefly to glance at those whicQ depend upon economy of 
mental semsibilttiea. Indefensible though this division may be as a 
psychological one, it will yet serve roughly to indicate the i-emain- 
mg field of investigation. It will suggest, that besides oonsideiing 
the extent to which any faculty or group of faculties is tasked in re- 
ceiving a form of words, and realizing its contained idea, we have to 
consider the state in which this faculty or gi'oup of faculties is left; 
and how the reception of subsequent sentences and images will be 
influenced by that state. 

(1) Without going at length into so wide a topic as the exercise 
of faculties and its reactive eti'ects, it will be sufficient here to call to 
mind that every faculty {when in a state of normal activity) is most 
capable at the outset ; and that the change in iU* amdition, which 
endif in what we term exhaustion^ begins simultaneoudy with its ex- 
ercise. This generalization, with which we are all familiar in our 
bodily experiences, and which our daily language lecognizes as true 
of the mind as a whole, is equally true of each mental power, from 
tlie simplest of the senses to the most complex of the sentiments. 

If we hold a flower to the nose for a long time, we become insen- 
sible to its scent. We say of a very brilliant flash of lightning that 
it blinds us ; whicli means that our eyes have lor a time lost their 
ability to apj)reciate light After eating a quantity of honey, we 
are apt to think that our tea is without sugar. The phrase " a deaf- 
ening roar" implies that men find a very loud sound temporarily in- 
capacitates them for hearing faint ones. Now the truth which we 
at once recognize in these, its extreme manifestations, may be traced 
throughout ; and it may be shown that alike in the reflective facul- 
ties, in the imagination, in the perceptions of the beautiful, the ludi- 
crous, the sublime, in the sentiments, the instincts, in all the mental 
powers, however we may classify them — action exhausts ; and that in 
prof)ortion jis the action is violent, the subsequent prostiation is gjeat, 

691. (2) Equally, throughout the whole nature, may be traced 
the 1 iw that exercised faculties are ever tending to resume tlteir ori- 
ginal state. Not only after continued rest do they regain their full 
power; not only do brief cessations partially invigorate them; but 
even whilst they are in action, the resulting exhaustion is ever being 
neutialized. The ttoo processes of waste and repair go on together. 
Hence, with faculties habitually exercised, as the senses in all, oi* the 
muscles in a laborer, it happens that, during modeiate activity, the 
repair is so nearly equal to the waste, that the diminution of power 
is scarcely appreciable ; and it is only when the activity has been 
long continued, or has been very violent, that the repair becomes so 
far in arrear of the waste as to produce a percep'ible prostration. In 
all cases however, when by the action of a faculty, waste has been 

590. 8«»''<»n'l DiviMion of the subject — Wlien each fa^'i'ty is i/io«t vigorous. — Effect of e» 
«rclbe Flower hehl u> iho nose. Flash of lightninjj. Eiiting honey.' 
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incurred, some lapse of time must take place before full efficiency 
can be re-acquired ; and this time must be long in propoition as the 
waste has been great. 

692. Keeping in mind ihese general tniths, we shall be in a con- 
dition to undei stand certa.n causes of effect in composition now to 
be considered. Every perception received, and every conception re- 
alized, entailing some amount of waste — or, as Liebig would say, 
some changes of matter in the brain — and the efficiency of the fac- 
ulties subject to this waste being thereby tempoiarily, though often 
but momentanly, diminished — the resulting partial inab.lity must 
affect the acts of perception and conception that immediately suc- 
ceed. And hence we may expect that the vividness with which 
images are realized will, in many cases, depend on the order of their 
presentation, even when one order is as convenient to the under- 
standing as the other. 

We shall find sundry facts which alike illustrate this and are ex- 
plained by it. Climax is one of them. The marked effect obtained 
by placing hist the most striking of any series of images, and the 
weakness — often the ludicrous weakness — produced by reversing 
this arrangement, depends on the general law indicated. As imme- 
diately after looking at the sun we cannot perceive the light of a tii-e, 
whilst by looking at the fire first and the sun afterwards we can per- 
ceive both; so after receiving a brilliant, or weighty, or terrible 
thought, we cannot appreciate a less brilliant, less weighty, or less 
terrible one, whilst, by reversing the order, we qavl appreciate each. 

593. In Antithesis^ again, we may recognize the same general 
ti'uth. The opposition of two thoughts that are the revei-se of each 
other in some prominent trait insures an impressive effect ; and does 
this by giving a momentary relaxation to the faculties addressed. 
If, after a series of images of an ordinary character, appealing in a 
moderate degree to the sentiment of reverence, or approbation, or 
beauty, the mind has presented to it a very insignificant, a very un- 
worthy, or a very ugly image — the faculty of reverence, or approba- 
tion, or beauty, as the case may be, having for the time nothing to 
do, tends to resume its full power; and will immediately afterwards 
appreciate a vast, admirable, or beautiful image better than it would 
otherwise do. Improbable as these momentary vaiiations in suscep- 
tibility will Feem to many, we cannot doubt their occurrence when 
we contemplate the analogous variations in the suceptibility of the 
senses. lietening once more to phenomena of vision, eveiy one 
knows that a patch of black on a white ground looks blacker, and a 
patch of white on a black ground looks whiter than elsewheie. As 
the blackness and the whiteness must really be the same, the only 

591. Tendency of exercised facaltles. — Waste and repair inn«trat«'d. 
092. Tlie pro(Xii» of perception and conevption attended with certain eflTects.— C^qai 
•zptained. 
o9& Elfect- •^»n*itbes1s explained.— Beference to phecDci^na of virion. 
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!tnignab]e caiifio for this is a differeuce in their action upon us, de- 
pendent on the different states of our faculties. It is sitnpiy a visual 
antithesis. 

694. (3) But this extension of the general principle of economy 
— this fuither condition of efiect in composition, tliat the power of 
the taculties must be continuously husbanded — includes much more 
than has yet been hinted. It impHes not only that certain ai lange- 
meuts and certain juxtapositions of connected ideas are best ; but 
that some modes of dividing and pieaeniiny tJie sulj^ct will be more 
effjcctive than otkers ; and that, too, irrespective of its local cohesion. 
It shows why toe must progress from the less interesting to the more 
iftieresting ; and why not only the composition as a whcle, but each 
of its successive portions, should tend towaids a climax. At the 
same time it forbids long continuity of the same species of thought^ 
or repeated production of the same effects. It wains us against the 
error committed botli by Pope in his poems and by Bacon in his 
essays — the error, namely, of constantly employing the most etiec- 
tive tonus of expression ; and it points out, that as the easiest pasture 
by and by becomes fatiguing, and is with pleasure exchanged for 
one less easy ; so ike most perfectly constructed sentences will soon 
weary, and relief will be given by u^ing those of an inferior kind, 

695. Further, it involves that «o/ only should we avoid gerherally 
combining our words in one manner, however good, or working out 
our figures and illustrations in one way, however telling, but we 
should avoid any thing like uniform adherence, even to the wider 
conditions of effect. We should not make every section of our sub- 
ject progress in interest ; we should not always lise to a climax. As 
we saw that, in single sentences, it is but rarely allowable to fulfil 
all the conditions of strength, so in the larger portions of composi- 
tion we must not often conform entirely to the law indicated. We 
must suboidinate the component effects to the total effect. 

(4) In deciding how practically to cany out the principles of ar- 
tistic composition, we may derive help by bearing in mind a fact al- 
ready pointed out — the fitness of certain verbal arrangements for 
certain kinds of thought. The constant variety in the mode of pre- 
senting ideas which the theory demands, will in a great degree re- 
sult fiom a skilful adaptation of the form to the matter. We saw 
how the direct or inverted sentence is spontaneously used by expited 
people; and how their language is also characterized by figures of 
i^ech and extreme brevity. Hence these may with advantage pre- 
dononnate in emotional pa^sages^ and may increase as the emotion 
rises. 

696. On the other hand, for complex ideas the indirect sentence 
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icems th^ best vehicle. In conversation, the excitement produced 
by the near approach to a desired conclusion wiJl often show itself 
in a series of shoit, sharp sentences; whilst, in impressing a view al- 
ready «nunciated, we generally make our periods voluminous by pi- 
hng thought upon thought. These natural modes of procedure may 
serve as guides in writing. Keen observation and skilful analysis 
would, in like manner, detect many other peculiarities of expiession 
produced by other attitudes of piiod ; and by pa}ing due attention 
to all such traits, a writer possessed of sufficient versatility might 
make some approach to a completely organized woik. 

(5) This species of eompositton^ which the law of effect points 
out as the peifect one, is (he one which high genius tends naturally 
to produce. As we found that the kinds of sentence which are die- 
oretically best are those generally employed by supi rior minds, and 
by interior minds when excitement has raised them ; so we shall find 
that the ideal tbrm tor a poem, essay, or fiction, is that which the 
ideal writer would evolve spontaneously. One in whom the powera 
of expiession fully responded to the state of mind would unconscious- 
ly use that vaiiety in the mode of presenting his thoughts which Art 
demands. 

597. This constant employment of one species of phraseology, 
which all have now to stiive against, implies an undeveloped faculty 
of language. To have a specijic style is to he poor in speech, ]f we 
glance back at the past, and remember that men had once only nouns 
and verbs to convey their ideas with, and that from then to now the 
growth has been towards a greater number of implements of thought, 
and consequently towards a gi eater complexity and variety in their 
combinations, we may inter that we are now, in our use of sentences, 
much what the primitive man was in his use of words, and that a 
continuance of the process that has hitherto gone on must produce 
increasing heterogeneity in our modes of expiession. As now in a 
fine nature the play of the features, the tones of the voice and its ca- 
dences, vary in harmony with every thought uttered ; so in one pos- 
sesvsed of a fully developed power of speech, the mould in which each 
combination of words is cast will similarly vaiy with, and be appro- 
priate to, the sentiment. 

61)6. That a perfectly endowed man must unc<msriously write in 
ah siyits, we may infer from considering how all styles originate. 
Why is Addison diffuse, Johnson pompous, Goldsmith simple t 
\Miy is one author abrupt, another rhythmical, another concise? 
Evidently in each case the habitual mode of utterance must depend 
upon the habitual balance of the nature. The predominant feeling? 
have by use trained the intellect to represent them. But whilst 
long, though unconscious, discipline hi\s made it do this efficiently, 
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tt remains, from lack of practice, incapable of doing the saiuo ror the 
less powerful feeling-* ; and when these are excited, the usual moden 
of expi-ession undergo but a slight modification. Let the powers ol 
speech be fully developed, however ; let the ability of the intellect 
to convey the emotions be complete ; and this fixity of style will 
disappear. The perfect writer will express himself as Junius, when 
in the Junius frame of mind ; when he feels as Lamb felt, will use a 
like familiar speech ; and will fall into the ruggedness of Cailyle, 
when in a Carlylean mood. Now he will be rhythmical, and now 
irregular ; here his language will be plain, and there oraate ; some- 
times his sentences will be balanced, and at other times unsymmet- 
rical ; for a while there will be a considerable sameness, and then, 
again, great variety. From his mode of expression naturally re- 
sponding to his state of feeling, there will flow from his pen a com- 
position changing to the same degree that the aspects of his subject 
change. He will thus without eftbrt conform to what we have seen 
to be ihe laws of eftect. And whilst his work presents to the reader 
that variety needful to prevent continuous exertion of the same fac- 
ulties, it will also answer to the description of all highly organized 
products, both of man and of nature ; it will be not a series of Kke 
parts simply placed in juxtaposition, but one whole made up of un 
like parts that are mutually dependent. 



^•» 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

EPIC AND DRAMATIC COMPOSITION 

599. Traoedt differs not from the epic in substance : in both the 
same ends are pursued, namely, instruction and amusement ; and in 
both the same means is employed, namely, imitation of human 
actions. They difier only in the manner of imitating : epic poetry 
employs narration ; tragedy represents its facts as passing in our 
sight : in the former, the poet introduces himself as an historian ; in 
the latter, he presents his actors, and never himself.* 



* The dialojrue in a dramatic composition distingaisbes it so olearlv from 
other compo:»itions, that no writer has thought it necessary to search for any 
other distingaishiiig mark. But much useless labor has been bestowed to 
distinguish an epic poem by ftome peculiar mark. Bosquet defines it to be ^* A 
composition in verse, intended to K)rm the manners by instructiv^ns disguised 
under the allegories of an important action:" which excludes every epic foem 
founded upon real facts, and perhaps includes several of iEsop^s fables, Vol- 
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lliis (liff^drence regarding form only, may be thought slight ; but 
ihe effects it occasions are by no means so ; for what we see makes, 
R deeper impression than what we learn frori others. A narrative 
poem is a story told by another : facts and incide^its passing upon 
the stage, come under our own observation ; and are besides much 
enlivened by action and gesture, expressive of many sentiments be- 
yond the reach of words. 

A dramatic composition has another property, independent alto- 
gether of action ; which is, that it makes a deeper impression thaii 
narration : in the former, persons express their own sentiments ; in 
the latter, sentiments are related at second hand. For that reason, 
Aristotle, the father of critics, lays it down as a rule. That in an epic 
poem, the author ought to take every opportunity of introducing his 
actors, and of confining the narrative part within the narrowest 
bounds. {Poet chapter xxv. sec. vi.) Homer understood perfectly 
the advantage of this method ; and his two poems abound in dia< 
logue. Lucan runs to the opposite extreme, even so far as to stuff 
his Fharsalia with cold and languid reflections ; the merit of which 
he assumes to himself,, and deigns not to share with his actors. 
Nothing can be more injudiciously timed than a chain of such 
reflections, which suspend the battle of Pharsalia after the leaders 
had made their speeches, and the two annies are ready to engage 
(Lib. vii. from line 385 to line 460.) 

600. Aristotle, regarding the fiible only, divides tragedy into simple 
and complex ; but it is of greater moment, with respect to dramatic 
as well as epic poetry, to found a distinction upon the different ends 
attained by such compositions. A poem, whether dramatic or epic, 
that has nothing in view but to move the passions and to exhibit 
pictures of virtue and vice, may be distinguished by the name of 
pathetic ; but where a story is purposely contrived to illustrate some 
moral truth, by showing that disorderly passions naturally lead to 
external misfortunes, such composition may be denominated moral,* 



taire reckon» verse so essential, as for that single Toason to exolude the ad- 
ventures of Telemacbufl. See his Eamy tipon £pic Foetry. Others, affected 
with substance more than with form, hesitate not to pronounce that poem to 
be epic. It is not a little diverting: to see so many profound critics nunting 
for what is not: they take for granted^ without the leat^t foundation, that there 
must be some precise criterion to distinguish epic poetry from every other 
species of writing. Literary compositions run into each other precisely like 
colors : in their strong tints they are easily distinguished ; but are susceptible 
of 80 much variety, and of so many different forma, that we never can say where 
one species ends and another begins. As to the general taste, there is little 
reason to doubt that a work where heroic actions are related in an elevated 
style, will, without further requisite, be deemed an epic poem. 

* The same distinction is applicaole to that sort of fable which is said to be 
the invention of uEaop. A moral, it is true, is by all critics considered a« 
essential to such a fable. But nothing is more common than to be led blindlt. 
by authority ; tor of the numerous collections I have seen, the fables that 

6S9. IWedy and eptc poetry compared. The dialo^e of the form«r.->-Au epio pfwiai 
Acflned. — Oomparative effects of dramatic Cfmpositlon and of fin epic poom. 
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Besides makinf^ a deeper iinpression than can be done by cool 
reasoning, a moral poem does not fall slioit of reasoning in affording 
conviction : the natural connection of vio.e with misery, and of virtue 
with happiness, may be illustrated by stating a fact as weW as by 
urging an argument. Let us assume, for example, the following 
moral truths : that discord among the chiefs renders ineffectual all 
common measures ; and that the consequences of a slightl5'-founded 
quarrel, fostered by pride and arrogance, are no less fatal than those 
of the grossest injury : these truths may be inculcated by the quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles at the siege of Troy. If facth 
or circumstances be wanting, such as tend to rouse the turbulent 
passions, they must be invented : but no accidental nor unaccount- 
able event ought to be admitted ; for the necessary or probable con- 
nection between vice and misery is not learned from any events but 
what are naturally occasioned by the characters and passions of the 
persons represented, acting in such and such circumstances, A 
real event of which we see not the cause, may afford a lesson 
upon the presumption that what hath happened may again hap- 
pen ; but this cannot be infened from a story that is known to be 
a fiction. 

601. Many are the good effects of such compositions. A pathetic 
composition, whether epic or dramatic, tends to a habit of virtue, by 
exciting us to do what is right, and restraining us from what i$ 
wrong. (See chapter ii. part i. sec. 4.) Its frequent pictures of 
human woes produce, besides, two effects extremely salutary : they 
improve our sympathy, and fortify us to bear our own misfortunes. 
A moral composition obviously produces the same good effects, 
because by being moral it ceaseth not to be pathetic : it enjoys 
besides an excellence peculiar to itself; for it not only improves the 
heart, as above mentioned, but instincts the head by the moral it 
contains. I cannot imagine any entertainment more suited to a 
rational being than a work thus happily illustrating some jnorsi 
tixith ; where a number of persons of different characters are en- 
gaged in an important* action, some retarding, others promoting the 
great catastrophe ; and where there is dignity of style as well ab 
of matter. A work of that kind has our sympathy at command ; 
and can put in motion the whole train of the social affections : our 
curiosity in some scenes is excited, in others gratified ; and our 
delight is consummated at the close, upon finding, from the charac- 
ters and situaticms exhibited at the commencement, that every inci* 



dearly inculcate a moral, make a very small part. In many fables, indeed, 
proper pictures of virtue and vice are exhibited ; but the bulk of these oolleo 
tions convey no instruction, nor aflford any amusement beyond what a child 
receives in reading an ordinary story. 
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dent down to the final catastrophe is natural, and that the whole in 
conjunction make a regular chain of causes and effects. 

Considering that an epic and a dramatic poem are the same in 
substance, and have the same aim or end, one will readily imagine, 
that subjects proper for the one must be equally proper for the 
other. But considering their difference as to form, there will be 
found reason to coirect that conjecture at least in some degree. 
Many subjects may indeed be treated with equal advantage in either 
form ; but the subjects are still more numerous for which they are 
not equally qualified ; and there are subjects proper for the one, and 
not for the other. To give some slight notion of the difference, as 
there is no room here for enlarging upon every article, I observe. 
that dialogue is better qualified for expressing sentiments, and nar- 
rative for displaying hcta. Heroism, magnanimity, undaunted 
courage, and other elevated virtues, figure best in action : tender 
passion, and the whcde tribe of sympathetic affections figure best in 
sentiment. It clearly follows, that tender pas^ons are more pe- 
culiarly the province of tragedy, grand and heroic actions of epic 
poetry. 

602. In this chapter of Emotions and Passions* it is occasionally 
shown, that the subject best fitted for tragedy is where a man has 
himself been the cauae of his inisfoitune ; not so as to be deeply 
guilty, nor altogether innocent : the misfortune must be occasioned 
by a fiiult incident to human nature, and therefore in some degree 
venial. Such misfortunes cail forth the social affections, and warmly 
interest the spectator. An accidental misfortune, if not extremely 
singular, doth not greatly move our pity : the perspn who suffers, 
being innocent, is freed from the greatest of all torments, that an- 
guii^ of mind which is occasioned by remorse : an atrocious crimi- 
nal, on the other hand, whp. brings misfortunes upon himself, excites 
little pity, for a different reason ;, his rep^orse, it is true, aggravates 
his distress, and swells the first emotions of pity ; but these are im- 
mediately blunted by our hatred of him as a criminal. Misfortunes 
that are not innocent, nor highly criminal, partake the advantages of 
each extreme : they are attended with remorse to embitter the dis- 
tress, which raises our pity to a height ; and the slight indignation 
we have at a venial fault, detracts not sensibly from our pity. The 
happiest of all subjects accoidinsly for raising pity, is where a man 
of integrity fiills into a great miatbrtune by doing an action that is 
mnocent, but which, by some singular means, is conceived by him 
to be criminal : his remorse aggravates his distress ; and our com- 
passion, unrestrained by indignation, knows no bounds. • Pity comes 
thus to be the ruling passion of a pathetic tragedy ; and by proper 
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representation, may bo raised to a height scarce exceeded by any 
thing felt in real life. A moral tragedy takes in a larger field ; at 
it not only exercises our pity, but raises another passion, whidi, 
though selfish, deser7es to be cherished equally with the social afieo- 
tion. The passion I have in view is fear or terror ; for when a mis- 
fortune is the natural consequence of some wrong bias in the temper, 
every spectator who is conscious of such a bias in himself takes the 
alarm, and dreads his falling into the same misfortune : and by the 
emotion of fear or terror, frequently reiterated in a variety of moral 
tragedies, the spectators are put upon their guard against the disor- 
ders of passion. 

[There is no principle relative to human nature better established 
than this, that we can be deeply concerned for the &te of no man, 
whose character does not in some measure resemble our own, or 
concerning whose conduct we may not reasonably conclude that we 
might have acted the same part, had we been surrounded with the 
same circumstances and motives. This principle points out the 
most proper characters for tragedy. They should be possessed of 
high virtues, to interest the spectators in their happiness ; but they 
should be exhibited as liable to errors and indiscretions, arising from 
the weakness of human nature, the violence of passion, or the in- 
temperate pursuit of objects commendable and useful. The mis- 
fortunes of such persons properly painted, and artfully heightened, 
take hold of the mind with iiresistible effect They engage every 
sympathetic feeling of the soul, and they make us tremble, lest, by 
our indiscretion in similar indulgence of our passions, we should 
throw ourselves into similar distress. — Barron^ Leot. 66.] 

603. I had an early opportunity to unfold a ^curious doctrine. 
That fable operates on our pnRsions, by representing its events as 
passing in our sight, and by ueluding us into a conviction of reality. 
(Chapter ii. part i. sect, vii.) Hence, in epic and dramatic composi- 
tions, every circumstance ought to be employed that may promote 
the delusion ; such as the borrowing from history some noted event, 
with the addition of circumstances that may answer the author's 
purpose ; the principal facts are known to be true ; and we are dis- 
posed to extend our belief to every circumstance. But in choosing 
a subject that makes a figure in history, greater precaution is neces- 
sary than where the whole is a fiction. In the latter case there is 
full scope for invention : the author is under no restraint other than 
that the characters and incidents be just copies of nature. But 
where the story is founded on truth, no circumstances must be added 
but such as connect naturally with what are known to be true ; 
history may be supplied, but must not be contradicted : further, the 
subject chosen must be distant in tin^, or at least in place ; for the 
familiarity of recent persons and events ought to be avoided. Fa« 

60S.- The subject best fitted for tragedr. 
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miliarity ought more especially to be avoided ia an epic poem, the 
peculiar character of which is dignity and elevation ; modern man- 
ners make no figure in such a poem.^ 

After Voltaire, no writer, it is probable, will think of rearing an 
epic poem upon a recent event in the history of his own country. 
But an event of that kind is perhaps not altogether unqualified for 
.ragedy ; it Was admitted in Greece, and Shakspeare has employed 
it successfully in several of his pieces. One advantage it possesses 
above fiction, that of more readily engaging our belief which tends 
above any other circumstance to raise our sympathy. The scene of 
comedy is generally laid at home ; familiarity is no objection ; and 
we are peculiarly sensible of the ridicule of our own manners. 

604. After a proper subject is chosen, the dividing it into parts 
requires some art. The conclusion of a book in an epic poem, or of 
an act in a play, cannot be altogether arbitrary ; nor be intended 
for so slight a purpose as to make the parts of equal length, llie 
supposed pause at the end of every book, and the real pause at the 
end of every act, ought always to coincide with some pause in the 
action. In this respect, a dramatic or epic poem ought to resemble 
a sentence or period in language, divided into members that are 
distinguished from each other by proper pauses ; or it ought to re- 
semble a piece of music, having a full close at the end, preceded by 
imperfect closes that contribute to the melody. Every act in a 
dramatic poem ought therefore to close with some incident that 
makes a pause in the action ; for othervt'ise there can be no pretext 
for interrupting the representation ; it would be absurd to break off 
in the very heat of action ; against which every one would exclaim : 
the absurdity still remains where the action relents, if it be not ac- 
tually suspended for some time. This rule is also applicable to an 
epic poem ; though in it a deviation from the rule is less remark- 
able ; because it is in the reader's power to hide the absurdity, by 
proceeding instantly to another book. The first book of Paradise 
Lost ends without any close, perfect or imperfect ; it breaks ofl:' ab- 
ruptly where Satan, seated on his throne, is prepared to harangue 
the convocated hosts of the fallen angels; and the second book 
begins with the speech. Milton seems to have copied the ^mid, 
of which the two first books are divided much in the same manner. 
Neither is there any proper pause at the end of the fifth book of the 
^neid. There is no proper pause at the end of the seventh book 
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■* I would not from this observation be thought to undervalue modern man 
ncrs. The roughness and impetuosity of ancient manners, may be better fitted 
for an ef)ie poem, without being better fitted for society. But without rei^ard 
to that circumstance, it is the familiarity of modern manners that unqualifies 
them for the lofty subject. The dignity of our present manners will be better 
understood in future ages, when they are no longer familiar. 
<■ ■-.,■■ ■ ■ . > 
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of Piradise Zost^ nor at the eind of the eleventh. In the Iliad^ 
little attention is given to this rule. 

This branch of the subject shall be closed with a general rule, 
That action being the fundamental part of every composition, whether 
epic or dramatic, the sentiments and tone of language ought to be 
subservient to the action, so as to appear natural, and proper for 
the occasion. The apph'cation of this rule to our modem plays, 
would reduce the bulk of them to a skeleton. 

605. After carrying on together epic and dramatic compositions, 
I shall mention circumstances peculiar to each, beginning with the 
epic kind. In a theatrical entertainment, which employs both the 
eye and the ear, it would be a gross absurdity to introduce upon 
the stage superior beings in a visible shape. There is no place for 
such objection in a epic poem ; and Boileau, with many other critics^ 
declares strongly for that sort of machinery in an epic poem. But 
waving authority, which is apt to impose upon the judgment^ let u& 
draw what light we can from reason. I begin with a preliminaiy 
remark, That this matter is but indistinctly handled by crkics ; the 
poetical privilege of animating insensible objects for enlivening a 
description, is very diflferent from what is termed machineiy^ wher* 
deities, angels, devils, or other supernatural powers, are introduced 
as real personages, mixing in the action, and contiibuting to this 
catastrophe ; and yet these are constantly jumbled together in the 
reasoning. The former is founded on a natural principle (chaptei 
XX. sect, i.) ; but can the latter claim the same authority ? Far from 
it : nothing is more unnatural. Its effects, at the same time, are 
deplorable. First, it gives an air of fiction to the whole ; and pre- 
vents that impression of reality which is requisite to interest our 
aftections, and to move our passions (see chapter ii. part i. sect vii.) 
This of itself is suflScient to explode machinery, whatever entertain- 
ment it may afford to readers of a fantastic taste or irregular imagi- 
nation. And, next, were it possible, by disguising the fiction, to 
delude us into a notion of reality, which I think can hardly be, an 
insuperable objection would still remain, that the aim or end of an 
epic poem can never be attained in any perfection, where machinery 
ia introduced ; for an evident reason, that virtuous emotions cannot 
be raised successfully, but by the actions of those who are endued 
with passions and affections like our own, that is, by human actions ; 
and as for moral instruction, it is clear that none can be drawn from 
beings who act not upon the same principles witb us. A fable in 
^sop^s manner is no objection to this reasoning : his lions, bull^ 
and goats, are truly men in disguise ; they act and feel in every 
respect as human beings ; and the moral we draw is founded on 
that supposition. Homer, it is true, introduces the gods into his 
fable ; but the religion of his country authorized that liberty ; it 

604 The parts of a sabject— Th) close of an act in a dramatic poem. Also of a book In 
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beipg an wticle in the Giecian creed, that the gods often interpose 
\nsibly and bodily in human affairs. I must, however, observe, that 
Homer's deities do no honor to hia poems : fictions that transgress 
the bounds of nature, seldom have a good effect ; they may inflame 
the imagination for a moment, but will not be relished by any 
person of a correct taste. They may be of some use to the lower 
rank of writers, but an author of genius has much finer materials 
of Nature's production, for elevating his subject, and making it in- 
teresting. 

606. I have tried serious reasonings upon this subject ; but ridi- 
cule, I suppose, will be found a more successful weapon, which 
Addison has applied in an elegant manner : " Whereas the time of 
a general peace is, in all appearance, drawing near ; being informed 
that there are several ingenious persons who intend to show their 
talents on so happy an occasion, and being wiUing, as much as in 
me lies, to prevent that effusion of nonsense, which we have good 
cause to apprehend ; I do hereby strictly require every person who 
shall write on this subject, to remember that he is a Christian, and 
not to sacrifice his catechism to his poetry. In order to it, I do ex- 
pect of him, in the first place, to make his own poem, without de- 
pending upon Phoebus for any part of it, or calling out for aid upon 
any of the muses by name. I do likewise positively forbid the 
sending of Mercury with any particular message or dispatch re- 
lating to the peace ; and shall by no means sufter Minerva to take 
upon her the shape of any plenipotentiaiy concerned in this great 
work. I do further declare, that I shall not allow the destinies to 
have had a hand in the deaths of the several thousands who have 
been slain in the late war ; being of opinion that all such deaths 
may be well accounted for by the Christian system of powder and 
ball. I do therefore stiictly forbid the fates to cut the thread of 
man's life upon any pretence whatsoever, unless it be for the sake of 
the rhyme. And whereas I have good reason to fear that Neptune 
will have a great deal of business on his hands in several poems 
which we may now suppose are upon the anvil, I do also prohibit 
his appearance, unless it be done in metaphor, simile,' or any very 
short allusion ; and that even here he may not be permitted to 
enter, but with great caution and circumspection. I desire that the 
same rule may be extended to his whole fraternity of heathen gods ; 
it being my design to condemn every poem to the flames in which 
Jupiter thunders, or exercises any other act of authority which does 
not belong to him. In short, I expect that no pagan agent shall be^ 
introduced, or any fact related which a man cannot give credit to 
with a good conscience. Provided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall extend, or be construed to extend, to several of the 
female poets in this nation, who shall still be lefl in full possession of 

(J05 The InM^^ •*^)vn upoti the stage of superior belnes In Tieible shape. — Effects of In- 
troduclnp' such if^/v A<n<ry In an epic poem.->iBflop*l fiiSlee.— Homer's deities. 
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their gods and goddesses, in the same manner as if this paper had 
never been written.'' (Spectator, No. 523.) 

The marvellous is indeed so much promoted by machinery, that 
it is not wonderful to find it embraced by the plurality of writers, 
and perhaps of readers. If indulged at all, it is generally indulged 
to excess. Homer introduceth his deities with no greater ceremony 
than as mortals ; and Virgil has still less moderation : a pilot spent 
with watching cannot fall asleep and drop into the »ea by natural 
means : one bed cannot receive the two lovers, ^neas and Dido, 
without the immediate interposition of superior powers. The ridicu- 
lous in such fictions, must appear even through the thickest veil of 
gravity and solemnity. 

607. Angels and devils serve equally with heathen deities as 
materials for figurative language ; perhaps better among Christians, 
because we believe in them, and not in heathen deities. But every 
one is sensible, as well as Boileau, that the invisible powers iu our 
creed make a much worse figure as actora in a modern poem, than 
the invisible powers in the heathen creed did in ancient poems ; the 
cause of which is not far to seek. The heathen deities, in the 
opinion of their votaries, were beings elevated one step only above 
mankind, subject to the same passions and directed by the same 
motives ; therefore not altogether improper to mix with men in an 
impoitant action. In our creed, superior beings are placed at such 
a mighty distance from us, and are of a nature so different, that 
with no propriety can we appear with them upon the same stage ; 
man, a creature much inferior, loses all dignity in the comparison. 

There can be no doubt, that an historical poem admits the em- 
bellishment of allegory, as well as of metaphor, simile, or other 
figure. Moral truth, in particular, is finely illustrated in the alle- 
gorical manner ; it amuses the fancy to find abstract terms, by a sort 
of magic, metamorphosed into active beings ; and it is highly pleas- 
ing to discover a general proposition in a pictured event. But 
allegorical beings should be confined within their own sphere, and 
never be admitted to mix in the principal action, nor to co-operate 
in retarding or advancing the catastrophe. This would have a still 
worse effect than invisible powers ; and I am ready to assign the 
reason. The impression of real existence, essential to an epic poem, 
is inconsistent with that figurative existence which is essential to an 
aUegory (see chapter xx. sect vi.) ; and therefore no means can more 
effectually prevent the impression of reality, than to introduce alle- 
^ gorical beings co-operating with those whom we conceive to be 
really existing. The allegory of Sin and Death in the Paradise 
Lost, is, I prestime, not generally relished, though it is not entirely 
of the same nature with what I have been condemning : in a work 

606. Addison^s rldtonle ot maehinery.'—'ExceaA of it in Homer and Virgil. 

607. The figure whieh aogels and devils would make w actors in a mc^em poem^ oom* 
pared with the heathen deities in ancient poems. — ^AUeg^rj \n historical poems. 
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comprehendiiig the achievements of superior beings, there is noore 
room for fancy than where it is confined to human actions. 

608. What is the true notion of an episode? or how is it to be 
distinguished from the principal action ? Every incident that pro- 
motes or retards the catastrophe, must be part of the principal ac- 
tion. This clears the nature of an episode ; which may be defined, 
" An incident connected with the principal action, but contributing 
neither to advance nor to retard it." The descent of ^neas into 
hell doth not advance nor retard the catastrophe, and therefore is aft 
episode. The story of Nisus and Euryalus, producing an altera- 
tion in the affairs of the contending parties, is a part of the princi- 
pal action. The family scene in the sixth book of the Iliad is of 
the same nature ; for by Hector's retiring from the field of battle to 
visit his wife, the Grecians had opportunity to breathe, and even to 
turn upon the Trojans. The unavoidable effect of episode, accord- 
ing to this definition, must be, to break the unity of action ; and 
therefore it ought never to be indulged unless to unbend the mind 
after the fatigue of a long narration. An episode, when such is 
its purpose, requires the following conditions : it ought to be well 
connected with the principal action ; it ought to be lively and in- 
teresting ; it ought to be short ; and a time ought to be chosen 
when the principal action relents.* 

In the following beautiful episode, which closes the second book 
of Fingal, all these conditions are united : 

Comal was a son of Albion, the chief of a hundred hills. Ills deer drank of a 
thousand streams, and a thousand rocks replied to the voice of his dogs. His 
face was the mildness of youth ; but his hand the death of heroes. One was 
his love, and fair was she ! the daughter of mighty Conloch. She appeared 
like a sunbeam among women, and her hair was like the wing of the raven, 
tier soul was fixed on Comal, and she was his companion in the chase. Often 
met their eyes of love, and happy were their words in secret. But Gormal 
loved the maid, the chief of gloomy Ardven. He watched her lone steps on 
the heath, the foe of unhappy Comal. 

One day tired of the chase, when the mist had concealed their friends, Comal 
and the daughter of Conloch met in the cave of Ronan. It was the wonted 
liannt of Comal. Its sides were hung with his arms : a hundred shields of 
thongs were there, a hundred helms of sounding steel. Rest here, said he, my 
love, Galvina, thou light of the cave of Ronan ; a deer appears on Mora's brow; 
I go, but soon will return. J fear, said she, dark Gormal my foe : I will rest 
here ; but soon return, my love. 

He went to the deer of Mora. The daughter of Conloch, to try his love, 
clothed her white side with his armor, and strode from the cave of Ronan. 
Thinking her his foe, his heart beat high, and his color changed. He drew 
the bow ; the arrow flew ; Galvina fell in blood. He ran to the cave with hasty 
steps and called the daughter of Conloch. Where art thou, my love ? but no 
answer. He marked, at length, her heaving heart beating against the mor- 
tal arrow. O Conloch's daughter, is it thou ! He sunk upon lier breast. 

The hu Iters found the hapless pair. Many and silent were his steps round 
the dark Iwelling of his love. The fleet of tne ocean came : he fought, and the 



* Homvr'fe description of the shield of Achilles is properly introduced at a 
.time when the action relents, and the reader can bear an interruption. But 
the authcr of Telemachus describes the shield of that young hero in the heat 
of battle, a very improper time for an interruption. 
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RtrangeiB fell. He searched for death over the field ; but who could ki& iht 
rnighty Comul ? Throwing away his shield, an arrow found his manly breast. 
He sleeps with his Galvina ; their green tombs are seen by the mariner, when 
he bounds on the waves of the north. 

609. Next, upon the peculiarities of a dramatic poem. And the 
first I shall mention is a double plot ; one of which must resemhle 
an episode in an epic poem ; for it would distract the spectator 
instead of entertaining him, if he were forced to attend, at the same 
time, to two capital plots equally interesting. And even supposing 
it an under-plot like an episode, it seldom hath a good effect in 
tragedy, of which simplicity is a chief property ; for an interesting 
subject that engages our aifections, occupies our whole attention, 
and leaves no room for any separate concern. Variety is more tol- 
erable in comedy, which pretends only to amuse, without totally oc- 
cupying the mind. But even there, to make a double-plot agreeable, 
is no slight effort of art : the under-plot ought not to vary greatly 
in its tone from the principal ; for discordant emotions are unpleasant 
when jumbled together ; which, by the way, is an insuperable ob- 
jection to tragi-comedy. Upon that account the Provoked Husband 
deserves censure : all the scenes that bring the family of the Wrong- 
heads into action, being ludicrous and farcical, are in a very difterent 
tone from the principal scenes, displaying severe and bitter expostu- 
lations between Lord Townley and his lady. The same objection 
touches not the double-plot of the Careless Husband ; the different 
subjects being sweetly connected, and having only so much variety 
as to resemble shades of colors harmoniously mixed. But this is 
not all. The under-plot ought to be connected with that which is 
principal, so much at least as to employ the same persons : the 
under-plot ought to occupy the intervals or pauses of the principal 
action ; and both ought to be concluded together. This is the case 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Violent action ought never to be represented on the stage. While 
the dialogue goes on, a thousand particulars concur to delude us 
into an impression of reality ; genuine sentiments, passionate lan- 
guage, and persuasive gesture : the spectator once engaged, is 
willing to be deceived, loses sight of himself^ and without scruple 
enjoys the spectacle as a reality. From this absent state he is 
roused by violent action : he awakes as from a pleasing dream, and, 
gathering his senses about him, finds all to be a fiction. Horace 
delivers the same rule, and founds it upon the same reason : 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea truoidet ; 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus ; 
Ant in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem : 
Quodcumque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 

The French critics join with Horace in excluding blood fi-om the 

— — - — _-■■ -,- - — 

008. Episode, how designated from the principal actiuu. Example.— Effect of an 9^' 
w«k' when to be iudulged ; couditionB. 
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itage ; but, overlooking the most substantial objection, l^ey urge 
only that it is barbarous and shocking to a polite audience. 

610. A few words upon the dialogue; which ought to be so 
conducted as to be a true representation of nature. I talk not here 
of the sentiments, nor of the language ; for these come under differ 
ent heads: I talk of what properly belongs to dialogue-writing; 
where every single speech, short or long, ought to arise from what 
is said by the former speaker, and furnish matter for what comes 
after, till the end of the scene. In this view, all the speeches, from 
first to last, represent so many links of one continued chain. No 
author, ancient or modem, possesses the art of dialogue equal to 
Shakspeare. Dryden, in that particular, may justly be placed as his 
opposite : he frequently introduces three or four persons speaking 
upon the same subject, each throwing out his own notions separate- 
ly, without regarding what is said by the rest : take for an example 
the first scene of Aurenzebe, Sometimes he makes a number club 
in relating an event, not to a stranger, supposed ignorant of it, but 
to one another, for the sake merely of speaking : of which notable 
sort of dialogue, we have a specimen in the first scene of the first 
part of the Conquest of Granada, In the second part of the same 
tragedy, scene second, the King, Abenamar, and Zulema, make their 
separate observations, like so many soliloquies, upon the fluctuating 
temper of the mob. A dialogue so uncouth, puts one in mind of 
two shepherds in a pastoral, excited by a prize to pronounce verses 
alternately, each in praise of his own mistress. 

This manner of dialogue-writing, besides an unnatural air, has an- 
other bad effect : it stays the course of the action, because it is not 
productive of any consequence. In Congrevo's comedies, the action 
is often suspended to make way for a play of wit. 

No fault is more common among writers, than to prolong a 
speech after the impatience of the person to whona it is addressed 
ought to prompt him or her to break in. Consider only how the 
impatient actor is to behave in the mean time. To express his im- 
patience in violent action without interrupting, would be unnatural ; 
and yet to dissemble his impatience, by appearing cool where he 
ought to be highly inflamed, would be no less so. 

Rhyme being unnatural and disgustful in dialogue, is happily 
banished from our theatre : the only wonder is that it ever found 
admittance, especially among a people accustomed to the more 
manly freedom of Shakspeare's dialogue. By banishing rhyme, we 
have gained so much as never once to dream of any further im- 
provement. And yet, however suitable blank verse may be to ele- 
vated characters and warm passions, it must appear improper and 
affected in the mouths of the lower sort. Why then should it be a 
rule, That every scene in tragedy must be in blank verse ? Shak- 

609. DonbIe*p1ot in a dramatic poem ; in a comedy.— Bales for the under-plot— Yiokink 
Action on tlie stage. 
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^are, with great judgmeot, has followed a difibrent rule ; which b^ 
to intermix prose with vei-se, and only to employ the latter where it 
is I'equired by the importance or dignity of the subject. Familiar 
thoughts and ordinary facts ought to be ezpresBed in plain language : 
to hear, for example, a footman deliver a simple message in blank 
verse, must appear ridiculous to every one who is not biased by cu*- 
tom. In short, that variety of characters and of situations, which 
Is the life of a play, requires not only a suitable vaiiety in the senti* 
tnonts, but also in the diction. 

[Upon the conduct of the dialogue, Lord Jeffrey thus contrast} 
^he modern with the old English drama : 

"On the modem stage, every scene is visibly studied and digested 
beforehand ; and every thing from beginning to end, whether it be 
description, or argument, or vituperation, is very obviously and os- 
tentatiously set forth in the most advantageous light, and with all 
the decorations of the most elaborate rhetoric. Now, for mere rhet- 
oric and fine composition, this is very right ; but for an imitation of 
nature, it is not quite so well 

** On the old English stage, however, the discussions al^^ays ap- 
pear to be casual, and the argument quite artless and disorderly. 
The persons of the drama, in short, are made to speak like men and 
women who meet without preparation in real life. Their reasonings 
are perpetually broken by passion, or left imperfect for want of skill 
They constantly wander from the point in hand, in the most un- 
business-like manner in the world ; and after hitting upon a topic 
that would afford to a judicious playwright room for a magnificent 
seesaw of pompous declamation, they have generally the awkward- 
ness to lei it slip, as if perfectly unconscious of its value ; and uni- 
formly leave the scene without exhausting the controversy; or stating 
half the plausible things for themselves that any ordinary advisers 
might have suggested — after a few weeks' reflection. As specimens 
of eloquent argumentation, we must admit the signal inferiority of 
our native favorites ; but as true copies of nature — as vehicles of 
passion, and representations of character, we confess we are tempted 
to give them the preference. When a dramatist brings his chief 
characters on the stage, we readily admit that he must give them 
something to say, and that this something must be interesting and 
characteristic ; but he should recollect also, that they are supposed 
to come there without having anticipated all they were to hear, or 
meditated on all they were to deliver; and that it cannot be char- 
acteristic therefore, because it must be glaringly unnatural, that they 
should proceed regularly through every possible view of the subject, 
and exhaust, in set order, the whole magazine of reflections that can 
be brought to bear upon their situation. 

" It would not be iair, however, to leave this view of the matter, 
without observing, that this unsteadiness and irregularity of dialogue, 
which gives such an air of nature to our older plays, is frequently 
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eftried to a most blamable excess ; and that^ indepondent of their 
paBsion for verbal quibbles, there is an irregularity, and a capricious 
uncertainty in the taste and judgment of these good old writers, 
which excites at once our amusement and our compassion. If it be 
true that no other man has ever written so finely as Shakspeaiv has 
done in his happier passages, it is no lees true that there is not a 
scribbler now alive who could possibly write worse than he has 
sometimes written, — who could, on occasion, devise more contemp- 
tible ideas, or misplace them so abominably, by the side of such in- 
comparable excellence." — Eeview of Ford.] 
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611. Man acts with deliberation, will, and choice: he aims at 
dome end — ^glory, for example, or riches, or conquest, the procuring 
jiappiness to individuals, or to his country in general : he proposes 
means, and lays plans to attain the end puiposed. Here are a num 
Der of facts or incidents leading to the end in view, the whole com- , 
posing one chain by the relation of cause and effect. In running 
over a series of such facts or incidents, we cannot rest upon any one ; 
because they are presented to us as means only, leading to some 
end; but we rest witji satisfaction upon the end or ultimate event; 
because there the purpose or aim of the chief person or persons is 
accomplished. This indicates the beginning, the middle, and the 
end, of what Aristotle calls an entire action, (Poet, cap. vi. See also 
*ap. vii.) The story naturally begins with describing those circum- 
stances which move the principal person to form a plan, in order to 
compass some desired event : the prosecution of that plan and the 
obstructions, carry the reader into the heat of action : the middle is 
properly where the action is the most involved; and the end is 
where the event is brought about, and the plan accomplished. 

A plan thus happily accomplished afler many obstructions, affords 
wonderful delight to the reader ; to produce which, a principle men- 
tioned above (chap, viii.) mainly contributes, the same that disposes 
the mind to complete every work commenced, and in general to 
carry every thing to a conclusion. 

I have given the foregoing example of a plan crowned with suc- 
cess, because it affords the clearest conception of a beginning, a mid- 
610. Rules for the dia](^e. Shakspearei Dryden. Gongreve.— Rhyme.— Intermlztnre 
•f biaok vene and prose.-~LoTd Jeil^y^s comparison of the modern and the old EngUsh 
dninia. 

on 
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die, and an end, in which consists unity of action ; and imleed stncl- 
er unity cannot be imagined than in that case. But ftn action may 
have unity, or a beginning, middle, and end, without so intimate a 
relation of parts ; as where the catastrophe is different from what is 
intended or desired, which frequently happens in our best tragedies. 
In the jEneid, the hero, after many obstructions, makes his plan ef 
fectual. The Iliad is formed upon a different model : it begins with 
the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon ; goes on to describe 
the several effects produced by that cause ; and ends in a reconcilia- 
tion. Here is unity of action, no doubt, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end ; but inferior to that of the jEneid^ which will thus appear. 
The mind hath a propensity to go forward in the chain of history : 
it keeps always in view the expected event ; and when the incidents 
or under parts are connected by their relation to the event, the mind 
runs sweetly and easily along them. This pleasure we have in the 
^neid. It is not altogether so pleasant, as in the Iliad^ to connect 
effects by their common cause ; tor such connection forces the mind 
to a continual retrospect : looking back is hke walking backward. 

Homer^s plan is sdll more defective, upon another accoimt. That 
the events described are but imperfectly connected with the wrath 
of Achilles, their cause : his wrath did not exert itself in action ; 
and the misfortunes of his countjymen were but negatively the 
effects of his wrath, by depriving them of his assistance. 

612. If unity of action be a capital beauty in a table imitative of 
human affairs, a plurality of unconnected fables must be a capital 
deformity. For the sake of variety, we indulge an under-plot that 
is connected with the principal: but too unconnected events are 
extremely unjJeasant, even where the same actors are engaged in 
both. Ariosto is quite licentious in that particular : he carries on at 
the same time a plurality of unconnected stories. His only excuse 
is, that his plan is perfectly well adjusted to his subject ; for every 
thing in the Orlando Furioso is wild and extravagant 

Though to state facts in the order of time is natural, yet that order 
may be varied for the sake of conspicuous beauties. (See chapter i.) 
If, for example, a noted story, cold and simple in its first movements, 
be made the subject of an epic poem, the reader may be hun-ied 
into the heat of action, reserving the preliminaries for a conversation- 
piece, if thought necessary ; and that method, at the same time, 
hath a pecuhar beauty from being dramatic. (See chapter xxi.) 
But a privilege that deviates from nature ought to be sparingly in- 
dulged ; and yet romance-writers noake no difficulty of presenting 
to the reader, without the least preparation, unknown persons en- 
gaged in some arduous adventure equally unknown. In Cassandra^ 
two personages, who afterwards are discovered to be heroes of the 

611. Setnarks on haman action. — The betrinning, middle, and end of a story. — A plat 
orowned with succees, agreeable — An action may nave anity, though tbe catastrophe di5 
for (Voiii u hat ifl intended. The ^neid. The Iliad. 
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foble, start up completely armed upon the banks of the Euphrates, 
und engage in a single combat* 

A play analyzed, is a chain of connected facts, of which each 
soeue makes a link. Each scene, accordingly, ought to produce 
some incident relative to the catastrophe or ultimate event, by ad- 
vancing or retarding it. A scene that produceth no incident, and 
for that reason may be termed barren, ought not to be indulged, 
because it breaks the unity of action ; a barren scene can never be 
entitled to a place, because the chain is complete without it. 

Upon the whole, it appears that all the facts in an historical fable 
ought to have a mutual connection, by their common relation to the 
grand event or catastrophe. And this relation, in which the unity 
of action consists, is equally essential to epic and dramatic composi- 
tions. 

613. How far the unities of time and of place are essential, is a 
question of greater intricacy. These unities were strictly observed 
in the Greek and Roman theatres ; and they are inculcated by the 
French and English critics as essential to every dramatic composi- 
tion. They are also acknowledged by our best poets, though in 
practice they make frequent deviation, which they pretend not to 
justify, against the practice of the Greeks and Romans, and against 
the solemn decision of their own countrymen. But in the coui-se of 
this inquiry it will be made evident that in this article we are under 
no necessity to copy the ancients ; aud that our critics are guilty of a 
mistake in admitting no greater latitude of place and time than was 
admitted in Greece and Rome.f 

All authors agree that tragedy in Ghreece was derived from the 
hymns in praise of Bacchus, which were sung in parts by a chorus. 
Thespis, to relieve the singers, and for the sake of variety, introduced 
one actor, whose province it was to explain historically the subject 
of the song, and who occasionally represented one or other person- 
age. JEschylus, introducing a second actor, formed the dialogue, 



* I am sensible that a commencement of tliis sort is mucli relifthed by 
readers disposed to the marvellous. Their curiosity is raised, and they are 
much tickled in its gratification. But curiosity is at an end with the first 
reading, because the personages are no longer unknown ; and therefore at the 
second reading, a commencement so artificial loses its power, even over the 
vulgar. A writer of genius prefers lasting beauties. 

+ [By uniiy of action is meant that aH the incidents of the poet shall point 
to one great catastrophe. By the vnitiea of time and place is understood that 
the actual performance of tlie action may pass nearly during the time, and 
within the place of the representation. Without unity of action it is impossible 
to excite and agitate the passions; and without the unities of time and place 
It is impossible to j)reserve probability, and to persuade the spectators that the 
action is not imaginary. But with all thci^e unities properly combined, the 
illusion will be complete, and the passions will be as ctfectually roused by the 
feigned events as if they were real. — Barron^ Lect. 55.] 



613. Capital deformity in a ftble.^Order in which faoU may bo stated.— A play analysed. 
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by which tho pcrfonnance became dramatic ; and the actore were 
muhiplied when the subject represented made it necessary. But 
still the chorus, whicl gave a beginning to tragedy, was considered 
as an essential part. The first scene generally unfolds the pre- 
liminary circumstances that lead to the grand event ; and this scene 
is by Aristotle termed the prologue. In the second scene, where 
the action properly begins, the chorus is introduced, which, as 
originally, continues upon the stage during the whole performance : 
the chorus frequently makes one in the dialogue ; and when the 
dialogue happens to be suspended, the chorus, during the interval, 
is employed in singing. Sophocles adheres to this plan religiously, 
Euripides is not altogether so correct. In some of his pieces it be- 
comes necessary to remove the chorus for a little time. But when 
that unusual step is risked, matters are so ordered as not to interrupt 
the representation : the chorus never leave the stage of their own 
accord, but at the command of some principal personage, who con- 
stantly waits their return. 

Thus the Grecian drama is a continued representation without 
interruption; a circumstance that merits attention. A continued 
representation with a pause, affords not opportunity to vary the place 
of action, nor to prolong the time of the action beyond that of the 
representation. A real or feigned action that is brought to a con- 
clusion after considerable intervals of time and frequent changes of 
place, cannot accurately be copied in a representation that admits 
no latitude in either. Hence it is that the unities of place and of 
time were, or ought to have been, strictly observed in the Greek 
tragedies ; which is made necessary by the very constitution of their 
drama, for it is absurd to compose a tragedy tliat cannot be justly 
represented. 

614. Modem critics, who for our drama pretend to establish rules 
founded on the practice of the Greeks, are guilty of an Regions 
blunder. ^ The unities of place and of time were in Greece, as we 
see, a matter of necessity, not of choice ; and I am now ready to 
show that if we submit to such fetters, it must be from choice, not 
necessity. This will be evident upon taking a view of the constitu- 
tion of our drama, which differs widely from that of Greece; 
whether more or less perfect, is a different point, to be handled 
afterwards.* By dropping the chorus, opportunity is afforded to 
divide the representation by intervals of time, during which the stage 
is evacuated and the spectacle suspended. This qualifies our drama 
for subjects spread through a wide space both of time and of place : 
the time supposed to pass duiing the suspension of the representa- 

* [For an interesting history of the mediseval and modern drama, see Shaw's 
English Literature, pp. 97-110.] 

- . . 

61 S. The unities of time and place ; are they essential f'-Oredan tragedy desorlbod. li^ 
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tion is not measured by the time of the suspension : and any place 
may be supposed when the representation is renewed, with as much 
facility as when it commenced : by which means many subjects can 
De justly represented in our theatres that were excluded from those 
of ancient Greece. This doctrine may be illustrated by comparing 
a modern play to a set of historical pictures : let us suppose them 
five in number, and the resemblance will be complete. Each of the 
pictures resembles an act in one of our plays : there must neces- 
sarily be the strictest unity of place and of time in each picture ; and 
the same necessity requires these two unities during each act of a 
play, because during an act there is no interruption in the spectacle. 
Now, when we view in succession a number of such historical pic- 
tures, let it be, for example, the history of Alexander by Le Brun, 
we have no difficulty to conceive that months or years have passed 
between the events exhibited in two different pictures, though the 
interruption is imperceptible in passing our eye from the one to the 
other; and we have as little difficulty to conceive a change of 
place, however great. In which view there is truly no difference 
between ^ye acts of a modem play, and five such pictures. Where 
the representation is suspended, we can with the greatest facihty 
suppose any length of time or any change of place: the spectator, it 
is true, may be conscious that the real time apd place are not the 
same with what are employed in the representation ; but this is a 
work of reflection ; and by the same reflection he may also be con- 
scious that GaiTick is not King Lear, that the play-house is not 
Dover Clifis, nor the noise' he hears thunder and lightning. In a 
word, after an interruption of the representation, it is no more diffi- 
cult for a spectator to imagine a new place, or a different time, than 
at the commencement of the play to imagine himself at Rome, or 
in a period of time two thousand years back. And indeed, it is 
abundantly ridiculous that a critic, who is willing to hold candle- 
light for sunshine, and some painted canvasses for a palace or a 
prison, should be so scmpulous about admitting any latitude of place 
or of time in the fable, beyond what is necessary in the represen- 
tation. 

616. There are, I acknowledge, some effects of great latitude in 
time that ought never to be indulged in a composition for the theatre : 
nothing can be more absurd than at the close to exhibit a full-grown 
person who appears a child at the beginning : the mind rejects, as 
contrary to all probability, such latitude of time as is requisite for 
a change so remarkable. The greatest change from place to place 
hath not altogether the same bad effect. In the bulk of human 
affairs place is not material ; and the mind, when occupied with an. 
interesting event, is little regardffll of minute circumstances ; these^ 
may be varied at will, because they scarce make any impression. 

€14. Blunder of modern critics. — How the English drama differs from the GreciaB^ Ib> 
ference.— A modern play compared to a set of historieal pictures. 
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But though I have taken arms to rescue modem poets from the 
despotism of modern critics, I would uot be understood to justify 
liberty without any reserve. An unbounded license with relation 
to place and time, is faulty, for a reason that seems to have been 
overlooked, which is, that it seldom fails to break the unity of action. 
In the ordinary course of human affairs, single events, such as are fit 
to be represented on the stage, are confined to a narrow spot, and 
commonly employ no great extent of time : we accordingly seldom 
find strict unity of action in a dramatic composition, where any re- 
markable latitude is indulged in these particulars. I say further, 
that a composition which employs but one place, and requires not a 
greater length of time than is necessary for the representation, is so 
much the more perfect ; because the confining an event within so 
narrow bounds, contributes to the unity of action ; and also prevents 
that labor, however slight, which the mind must undergo in imagin- 
ing frequent changes of place and many intervals of time. But still 
I must insist, that such limitation of place and time as was necessary 
in the Grecian drama, is no rule to us ; and therefore, that though 
such limitation adds one beauty more to the composition, it is at 
best but a refinement, which may justly give place to a thousand 
beauties more substantial. And I may add, that it is extremely 
difficult, I was about to say impracticable, to contract within the 
Grecian limits, any MAe so fruitful of incidents in number and va- 
riety, as to give full scope to the fluctuation of passion. 

616. [It would be amusing to make a digest of the irrational laws 
which bad critics have framed for the government of poets. First 
in celebrity and in absurdity stand the dramatic unities of place and 
time. No human being has ever been able to find any thing that 
could, even by courtesy, be called an argument for these unities, 
except that they have been deduced fi'om the general practice of the 
Greeks. It requires no very profound examination to discover that 
the Greek dramas, often admirable as compositions, are, fts exhibi- 
tions of human character and of human life, far inferior to the English 
plays of the age of Elizabeth. Every scholar knows that the dra- 
matic part of the Athenian tragedies was at first subordinate to the 
lyrical part. It would, therefore, be little less than a miracle if the 
laws of the Athenian stage had been found to suit plays in which 
there was no chorus. All the great master-pieces of the dramatic 
art have been composed in direct violation of the unities, and could 
never have been composed if the unities had not been violated. It 
is cleai", tor example, that such a character as that of Hamlet could 
never have been developed within the limits to which Alfieri con- 
fined himself. Yet such was the reverence of literary men during 
the last .century for these unities, that Johnson, who, much to hia 
honor, took the opposite side, was, as he says, " frighted at his own 

^~~ — ^ 

ens. Great latitude of time not admtislble in a play. 
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temeritj ;" and " afraid to stand against the authorities which might 
l»e produced against him." — Macaulay, 

Lord Jeffrey, upon the same subject, has made the following 
observations: "When the modems tie themselves down to write 
tragedies of the same length, and on the same simple plan, in other 
respects, with those of Sophocles and ^^schylus, we shall not object 
to their adhering to the unities ; for there can, in that case, be no 
sufficient inducement for violating them. But in the mean time, , 
we hold that English dramatic poetry soars above the unities^ just 
as the imagination does. The only pretence for insisting on them 
IS, that we suppose the stage itself to be, actually and really, the 
very spot on which a given action is performed ; and, if so, this 
space cannot be removed to another. But the supposition is mani- 
festly quite contrary to truth and experience. The stage is con- 
sidered merely as a place in which any given action ad libitum may 
be performed ; and accordingly may be shifted, and is so in imagi- 
: ation, as often as the action requires it." — British Essayists^ vol. 
n. p. 320. 

On this subject, consult also Sir Joshua Rejmolds' Works, voL 
ii 13 th discourse — Ed^ 
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GARDENING AND ARCHITECTURE. 



61 T. The books we have upon architecture and upon embellish- 
ing ground, abound in practical instruction, necessary for, a me- 
chanic ; but in vain should we rummage them for rational principle^ 
to improve our taste. In a general system, it might be thought 
sufficient to have unfolded the principles that govern these and other 
fine arts, leaving the application to the reader ; but as I would neg- 
lect no' opportunity of showing the extensive influence of these prin- 
ciples, the purpose of the present chapter is to apply them to 
gardening and ai'chitecture ; but without intending any regular plan 
of these favorite arts, which would be unsuitable not only to the 
nature of this work, but to the experience of its author. 

Gardening was at first a useful art : in the garden of Alcinous, 
described by Homer, we find nothing done for pleasure merely 
But gardening is now improved into a fine art ; and when we talk 
of a garden without any epithet, a pleasure-garden, by way of 

616. Macaalay^s remarks on the Grecian drama ; npon the master-pieces of the moden 
drama. — ^ohnsun.— >Lord Jeflhrey^s remarks on the unitieSb 
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emiiieoce, is understood. The garden of Alcinous, in modem lan- 
guage, -was but a kitchen-garden. Architecture has run the same 
course : it continued many ages a useful art merely, "without as^ 
piring to be classed "with the fine arts. Architecture, therefore, and 
gardening, being useful arts as well as fine arts, afford two different 
views. The reader, however, will not here expect rules for improv- 
ing any work of art in point of utility ; it being no part of my plan 
to treat of any useful art as such : but there is a beauty in utility ; 
and in discoursing of beauty, that of utility must not be neglected. 
This leads us to consider gardens and buildings in different views : 
they may be destined for use solely, for beauty solely, or for both. 
Such variety of destination bestows upon these arts a great com- 
mand of beauties, complex no less than various. Hence the difS- 
culty of forming an accurate taste in gardening and architecture ; 
and hence that difference and wavering of taste in these arts, greater 
than in any art that has but a single destination. 

618. Architecture and gardening cannot otherwise entertain the 
mind, but by raisins; certain agreeable emotions or feelings ; with 
which we must begin, aS the true foundation of all the rules of criti- 
cism that govern these arts. Poetry, as to its power of raising 
emotions, possesses justly the first place among the fine arts ; for 
scarce any one emotion of human nature is beyond its reach. 
Painting and sculpture are more circumscribed, having the com- 
mand of no emotions but of what are raised by sight : they are 
peculiarly successful in expressing painful passions, which are dis- 
played by external signs extremely legible. (See chapter xv.) 
Gardening, besides the emotions of beauty from regularity, order, 
proportion, color, and utility, can raise emotions of grandeur, of 
sweetness, of gayety, of melppoholy, of wildness, and even of sur- 
prise or wonder.* In aicL.tcc.Uie, the beauties of regularity, order, 



* ['^ It cannot be denied that the tasteful improTement of a country resi- 
dence is both one of the most agreeable and the most natural recreations that 
can occupy a cultivated mind. With all the interest, and to man^, all tlie 
excitement of the more seductive amusements of society, it has the incalcula- 
ble advantage of fostering only the purest feelings, ana (unlike many other 
occupations of business men) refining instead of iiardening the heart 
*' The great German poet, Goethe, says- 
Happy tbo man who hath escaped the town, 
Him old an angel bless when he was born. 

'* With us, country life is a leading object of nearly all men^s desires. The 
wealthiest merchant looks upon his country-seat as the best ultimatum of hia 
laborious days in the counting-house. The most indefatigable statesman 
dates, in his retirement, f¥om nis * Ashland,* or his 'Lindenwold.' Webster 
has his * Mafshfleld,* where his scientiflo agriculture is no less admirable than 
hia profound eloquence in the Senate. Taylor's well-ordered plantation is 
not less significant of the man, than the battle of Buena Vista. Washii^gton 
Irving's cottage, on the Hudson, is even more poetical than any chapter in his 

'^' " —— B^— I— — ^— — —^BB . I 11 11— M^^, „ ■■■ I ll.l.- I.l 11 ■ ,.- , I ■■— — ^— M^M^ 

617. Gardening as an art— The garden of A ^iLona Gardening and bnildingi c<Nh 
itdered under two viowa 
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and proportion, are still more conspicuous than in gardenitg ; but 
as to the beauty of color, architecture is far inferior. Grandeur can 
be. expressed in a building, perhaps more successfully than in a 

garden ; but as to the other emotions above mentioned, architecture 
itherto has not been brought to the perfection of expressing them 
distinctly: To balance that defect, architecture can display the 
beauty of utility in the highest perfection. 

Gardening indeed possesses one advantage, never to be equalled 
in the other art : in various scenes, it can raise successively all the 
diflferent emotions above mentioned. But to produce that delicious 
effect^ the garden must be extensive, so as to admit a slow succes- 
sion ; for a small garden, comprehended at one view, ought to be 
confined to one expression (see chapter viii.) : it may be gay, it may 
be sweet, it may be gloomy ; but an attempt to mix these would 
create a jumble of emotions not a little unpleasant. For the same 
reason^ a building, even the most magnificent, is necessarily confined 
to one expression. 

619. In gardening, as well as in architecture, simplicity ought to 
be a ruling principle. Profuse ornament hath no better efiect than 
to confound the eye, and to prevent the object from making an im* 
pression as one entire whole. An artist destitute of genius for 
capital beauties, is naturally prompted to supply the defect by crowd- 
ing his plan with slight embellishments : hence in a garden, trium* 
phal arches, Chinese houses, temples, obelisks, cascades, fountains, 
without end ; and in a building, pillars, vases, statues, and a pro- 
fusion of carved work. Thus some women defective in taste, are 
apt to overcharge every part of their dress with ornament Super- 
fluity of decoration hath another bad effect ; it gives the object a 
diminutive look : an island in a wide extended lake makes it appear 
larger ; but an artificial lake, which is always little, appears still 
less by making an island on it. 

In forming plans for embellishing a field, an artist without taste 
employs straight lines, circles, squares ; because these look best upon 
paper. He perceives not, that to humor and adorn nature, is the 
perfection of his art; and that nature, neglecting regularity, dis- 
tributes her objects in great variety with a bold hand. A large field 



Sketch Book ; and Cole, the greatest of our landscape painters, had his rural 
nome under the very shadow of the Catskills. 

**Thirt is well. In the United States, nature and domestic life are better 
than society and the manners of towns. Hence all sensible men gladly es- 
cape, earlier or later, and partially or wholly, from the turmoil of the cities. 
Hence the dignity and value of country life is every day augmenting. And 
hence the enjoy mHnt of landscape or ornamental gardenmg— which, when in 
pure taste, may properly be called a more refined hind of nature— \a every day 
becoming more and more widely diflfused." — Downmg^e Rural Eeeaya, iii'.] 



618. How they entertain the mind.— Poetry, painting, soalptnre, gardening, and ajrdil 
teetare oomiMfred, as to power of raising emotlona. 

20* 
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laid out with strict regularity, is stiff and artificial.* Nature, in- 
deed, in organized bodies comprehended under one view, studies 
regularity, which, for the same reason, ought to be studied in archi- 
tecture : but in large objects, which cannot otherwise be surveyed 
but in parts and by succession, regularity and uniformity would be 
useless properties, because they cannot be discovered by the eye.f 
Nature therefore, in her large works, neglects these properties ; and 
in copying nature, the artist ought to neglect them. 

620. Having thus far carried on a comparison between gardening 
and architecture, rules peculiar to each come next in order, begin- 
ning with gardening. The simplest plan of a garden, is that of a 
spot embellished with a number of natural objects, trees, walks, pol- 
ished parterres, flowers, streams, &c. One more complex compre- 
hends statues and buildings, that nature and art may be mutually 
ornamental. A third, approaching nearer perfection, is of objects 
assembled together in order to produce not only an emotion of 
beauty, but also some other particular emotion, grandeur, for ex- 
ample, gayety, or any other above mentioned. The completest plan 
of a garden is an improvement upon the third, requiring the several 
parts to be so arranged as to inspire all the different emotions that 
can be raised by gardening. In this plan, the arrangement is an 
important circumstance ; for it has been shown, that some emotions 
figure best in conjunction, and that others ought always to appear in 
succession, and never in conjunction. It is mentioned (chapter viii.), 
that when the most opposite emotions, such as gloominess and 
gayety, stillness and activity, follow each other in succession, the 
pleasure, on the whole, will be the greatest ; but that such emotions 
ought not to be united, because they produce an unpleasant mixture. 
(Chapter ii. part iv.) For this reason, a ruin affording a sort of 
melancholy pleasure, ought not to be seen from a flower-parterre 
which is gay and cheerful. But to pass from an exhilarating object 
to a ruin, has a fine effect ; for each of the emotions is the more 
sensibly felt by being contrasted with the other. Similar emotions, 
on the other hand, such as gayety and sweetness, stillness and 
gloominess, motion and grandeur, ought to be raised together ; for 
their effects upon the mind are greatly heightened by their con- 
junction. 

621. Regularity is required in that part of a garden which is ad- 

* In France and Italy, a garden ip disposed like the human lx>dy, alleys, like 
legs and arms, answeriD^eaoh other ; the great walk in the middle representing 
the trunk cf uie body. Thus an artist void of taste carries self along into every 
operation. 

t A square field appears not such to the eye when viewed from any part of 
it ; and the centre is the only place where a circular field preserves in appear- 
ance its regular figure. 

61d. Bemarks of Mr. Downins.— A peculiar advantage of gardening.— SimpUdty >q ifK^ 
tfening and arch tecture.— Embellishment of a field. 
620. Plans for a garden. 
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jacent to Ihe .Iwelling-house ; because an immediate accessory ought 
to partake the regulaiity of the principal object ; but in proportion 
to the distance from the house considered as the centre, regularity 
ought less and less to be studied ; for in an extensive plan, it hath a 
fine effect to lead the mind insensibly from regularity to a bold 
variety. Such arrangement tends to make an impression of grandeur ; 
and grandeur ought to be studied as much as possible, even in a 
more confined plan, by avoiding a multiplicity of small parts. (See 
chapter iv.) A small garden, on the other hand, which admits not 
grandeur, ought to be strictly regular. 

Milton, describing the garden of Eden, prefers justly grandeur 
before regularity : 

Flowers worthy of paradise, which not nice art 

In beds and carious knots, but Nature boon 

I'our'd forth profuse on hill, and dtUe, and plain ; 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 

The open field, and where the unpierced shade 

Imbrown'd the noon-tide bowers. ' Paradise Zost, b. iv. 

A hill covered with trees, appears more beautiful as well as more 
lofty than when naked. To distribute trees in a plain requires more 
art : near the dwelling-house they ought to be scattered so distant 
from each other, as not to break the unity of the field ; and even at 
the greatest distance of distinct vision, they ought never to be so 
crowded as to hide any beautiful object 

In the manner of planting a wood or thicket, much art may be 
displayed. A common centre of walks, termed a star, from whehce 
are seen remarkable objects, appears too artificial, and consequently 
too stiff and formal, to be agreeable : the crowding withal so many 
objects together, lessens the pleasure that would be felt in a slower 
succession. 

622. By a judicious disti'ibution of trees, other beauties may be 
produced. A landscape so rich as to engross the whole attention, 
and so limited as sweetly to be comprehended under a single view, 
has a much finer effect than the most extensive landscape that re- 
quires a wandering of the eye through successive scenes. This 
observation suggests a capital rule in laying out a field ; which is, 
never at any one station to admit a larger prospect than can easily 
be taken in at once. A field so happily situated as to command a 
great extent of prospect, is a delightful subject for applying this 
rule : let the prospect be split into proper parts by means of trees, 
studying at the same time to introduce all the variety possible. 

As gardening is not an inventive art, but an imitation of nature, 
or rather nature itself oniamented, it follows necessarily that every 
thing unnatural ought to be rejected with disdain. Statues of wild 
beasts vomiting water, a common ornament in gardens, prevail in 
those of Versailles. Is that ornament in a good taste ? A jet <Peau^ 



621. In what part off garden regularity Is most to be p#iidled.->Arrat)gcment of tnMk 
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hemg purely artificial, may, without disgust, be tortured into a thoo- 
sand snapes ; but a representation of what really exists in nature, 
admits not any unnatural circumstance. In the statues of Versailles 
the ai-tist has displayed his vicious taste without the least color or 
disguise. A lifeless statue of an animal pouring out water, may be 
endured without much disgust ; but here the lions and wolves are 
put in violent action, each has seized its prey, a deer or a lamb, in 
act to devour ; and yet, as by hocus-pocus, the whole is converted 
into a different scene : the lion, forgetting his prey, pours out watet 
plentifully ; and the deer, forgetting its danger, performs the same 
work ; a representation no less absurd than that in the opera, where 
Alexander the Great, after mounting the wall of a town besieged, 
turns his back to the enemy, and entertains his army with a song.* 

623. In gardening, every lively exhibition of what is beautiful in 
nature has a fine efi'ect ; on the other hand, distant and faint imitii- 
lions are displeasing to every one of taste. The cutting everg.eens 
in the shape of animals is very ancient, as appears from the epistles 
of Pliny, who seems to be a great admirer of the conceit. The 
propensity to imitation gave birth to that practice, and has sup- 
ported it wonderfully long, considering how faint and insipid the 
imitation is. But the vulgar, great and small, are entertained with 
the oddness and singularity of a resemblance, however distant, be- 
tween a tree and an animal. An attempt in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles to imitate a grove of trees by a group of jets cTeau, appears* 
for the same reason, no less childish.f 

In designing a garden, every thing trivial or whimsical ought to 
be avoided, la a labyrinth then to be justified ? It is a mere con- 



* UlJoa, a Spanish writer, deAcribing the city of Lima, Bays that the lerreat 

quare in finely ornamented. *' In the centre is a fountain^ eqaally remarkable 

or its grandeur and capacity. Raised above the fountain is a bronze statue of 

Fame, and four small basins on the angles. The water issues fVom the trumpet 

of the statue, and from the mouths of eight lions surrounding it, which,^^ in 

bis opinion, ** greatly heighten the beauty of the whole." 

t ["The great mistake made by most novices is, that they study gardens too 
much, and nature too little. Now gardens, in general, are stiff and graceless, 
except lust so far as nature, ever free and flowing, reasserts her rights in spite 
of man s want of taste, or helps him when he has endeavored to work in ner 
own spirit. But the fields and woods are full of instruction, and in such fSaa- 
turos of our richest and most smilinff and diversified country, must the best 
hints for the embellishment of rural homes always be derived. And yet it in 
not any portion of the woods and fields that we wish our finest pleasure-ground 
scener}- to resemble. We rather wish to select from the finest sylvan features 
of nature, and to recompose the materials in a choicer manner, by rejecting 
any thing foreign to the spirit of elegance and refinement which should char- 
acterize the landscape of the most tasteful country residence — a landscape in 
which all that is graceful and beautiful in nature is preserved — all her most 
perfect forms and most harmonious lines, but with that added refinement 
wliich high keeping and continual care confer on natural beauty, without im- 
pairing its innate spirit of f^edom, or the truth and freshness of its intrinsifl 
eharacter." — Downing* e Rural Eeaays, iv.] 
' — ■ ■ « 

ttS. Capital rale m to prospect— Things annstaral.- FertaiUts^ 
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ceit, like that of composing verse in the shape of an axo or an eggi 
the walks and hedges may be agreeable ; but in the forqi of a laby- 
rinth they serve to no end but to puzzle : a riddle is a conceit not so 
merfn, because the solution is proof of sagacity, which affords no 
aid in tracing a labyrinth. 

1'he gardens of Vereailles, executed with boundless expense by the 
best artists of tliat age, are a lasting monument of a taste the most 
depraved : the faults above mentioned, instead of being avoided, are 
chosen as beauties, and multiplied without end. Nature, it would 
seem, was deemed too vulgar to be imitated in the works of a mag- 
nificent monarch ; and for that reason preference was given to things 
unnatural, which probably were mistaken for supernatural. I have 
often amused myself with a fanciful resemblance between these gar- 
dens and the Arabian tales : each of them is a performance intended 
for the amusement of a great king : in the sixteen gardens of Ver- 
sailles there is no unity of design, more than in the thousand and 
one Arabian tales : and, lastly, they are equally unnatural ; groves 
of jets d'eaUj statues of animals conversing in the manner of -^sop, 
water issuing out of the mouths of wild beasts, give an impression 
of fairy-land and witchcraft, no less than diamond-palaces, invisible 
rings, spells, and incantations. 

624. A straight road is the most agreeable, because it shortens 
the journey. But in an embellished field, a straight walk has an 
air of formality and confinement ; and at any rate is less agreeable 
than a winding or waving walk; for in surveying the beauties of an 
ornamented field, we love to roam from place to place at freedom. 
Winding walks have another advantage ; at every step they open 
new view^s. In short, the walks in a pleasure-ground ought not to 
have any appearance of a road ; my intention is not to make a jour- 
ney, but to feast my eye on the beauties of art and nature. This 
rule excludes not openings directing the eye to distant objects. 

Avoid a straight avenue directed upon a dwelling-house : better 
far an oblique approach in a waving line, with single trees and other 
scattered objects interposed. 

There are not many fountains in a good taste. Statues of animals 
vomiting water, which prevail everywhere, stand condemned as un- 
natural. In many Roman fountains, statues of fishes are employed 
to support a large basin of water. This unnatural conceit is not 
accountable, unless from the connection that water hath with the 
fish that swim in it ; which by the way shows the influence of even 
the slighter relations. The best design for a fountain I have mot with 
is what follows. In an artificial rock, rugged and abrupt, there is a 
cavity out of sight at the top : the water, conveyed to it by a pipe. 
j)ours or trickles down the broken parts of the rock, and is collected 

<KS. Faint imitations of natare.~Mr. Downlng's remarks.— Things trivial and wbiiuftV 
cal. — VersailleK 
084. Walks in a garden.— Foantaina. 
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into a basin at the foot: it is so contrived as to make the water £d1 
ID sheets or in rills at pleasure. 

625. Hitherto a gai'den has been treated as a work intended 
solely for pleasure, or, in other words, for giving impressions of in- 
trinsic beauty. What comes next in order is the beauty of a gar- 
den destined for use, termed relative beauty; and this branch shall 
be dispatched in a few words. In gardening, luckily, relative beauty 
need never stand in opposition to intrinsic beauty : all the ground 
that can be requisite for use, makes but a small proportion of an 
ornamented field, and may be put in any corner without obstructing 
the disposition of the capital parts. At the same time, a kitchen- 
garden or an orchard is susceptible of intrinsic beauty ; and may be 
so artfully disposed among the other parts, as by variety and con- 
trast to contribute to the beauty of the whole. 

In a hot country it is a capital object to have what may be 
termed a summer-garden ; that is, a spot of ground disposed by art 
and by nature to exclude the sun, but to give free access to the air. 
In a cold country, the capital object should be a winter-garderiy open 
to the sun, sheltered from wind, dry under foot, and taking on the 
appearance of summer by variety of evergreens.* 

626. Gardening being in China brought to greater perfection 
than in any other known country, we shall close our present subject 
with a slight view of Chinese gardens, which are found entirely ob- 
sequious to the principles that govern every one of the fine arts. In 
general, it is an indispensable law there, never to deviate from na- 
ture : but in order to produce tliat degree of variety which is pleas- 
ing, every method consistent with nature is put in practice. Nature 
is strictly imitated in the banks of their artificial lakes and rivers ; 
which sometimes are bare and gravelly, sometimes covered with 
wood quite to the brink of the water. To flat spots adorned with 
flowers and shrubs, are opposed others steep and rocky. We see 
meadows covered with cattle; rice-grounds that run into lakes; 
groves into which enter navigable creeks and rivulets : these genei> 



* A correspondent, whose name I hitherto have concealed, that I might not 
be thoujEcht vain, and wliich I can no longer conceal (Mrs. Montagu), writes to 
me as follows : *' In life we generally lay our account with prosperity, and sel- 
dom, very seldom, prepare ror adversity. We carry that propensity even into 
the structure of our gardens : we cultivate the gay ornaments of summer, rel- 
ishing no plants but what flourish by mild dews and gracious sunshine : 
we banish from our thoughts ghastly winter, when the benign influences of 
the sun, cheering us no more, are doubly regretted by yielding to the piercing 
north wind and nipping frost. Sage is the gardener, in the metaphorical as 
well as literal sense, who procures a triendly shelter to protect us from December 
stomis, and cultivates the plants that adorn and enliven that dreary season. 
He IS no philosopher who cannot retire into the Stoic's walk when the gardens 
of Epicurus are out of bloom : he is too much a philosopher wlio will rigidly 
proscribe the flowers and aromatics of summer, to sit constantly under the 
cypress-shade."' 



ff2«\ Relative beauty of a garden. Bommei and winter gardana. 
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ally condact to some ioterestiDg object, a magDificent building, ter- 
races cut in a mountain, a cascade, a grotto, an artificial rock. 
Their artificial rivers are generally serpentine ; sometimes narrow, 
noisy, and rapid ; sometimes deep, broad, and slow : and to make 
tbe scene still more active, mills and other moving machines a>v 
often erected. In the lakes are interspersed islands ; some barren, 
surrounded with rocks and shoals; others enriched with every thini«: 
that art and nature can furnish. Even in their cascades they avoid 
regularity, as forcing nature out of its course : the waters are seen 
bursting from the caverns and windings of the artificial rocks, hero 
a roaring cataract, there many gentle falls; and the stream often 
impeded by trees and stones, that seem brought down by the vio- 
lence of the current. Straight lines are sometimes indulged, in or- 
der to keep in view some interesting object at a distance. 

Sensible of the influence of contrast, the Chinese artists deal in 
sudden transitions, and in opposing to each other forms, colors, and 
shades. The eye is conducted from limited to extensive views, and 
from lakes and rivers to plains, hills, and woods : to dark and gloomy 
colors, are opposed the more brilliant: the different masses of light 
and shade are disposed in such a manner, as to render the composi- 
tion distinct in its parts, and striking on the whole. In plantations, 
the trees are artfully mixed, according to their shape and color; 
those of spreading branches with the pyramidal, and the light green 
with the deep green. They even introduce decayed trees, some 
erect, and some half out of the ground.* In order to heighten con- 
trast much bolder strokes are risked: they sometimes introduce 
rough rocks, dark caverns, trees ill formed, and seemingly rent by 
tempests, or blasted by lightning; a building in ruins, or half con- 
sumed bv fire. But to relieve the mind from the harshness of such 
objects, the sweetest and most beautiful scenes always succeed. 

627. The Chinese study to give play to the imagination : they 
hide the termination of their lakes ; and commonly interrupt the 
view of a cascade by trees, through which are seen obscurely the 
waters as they fall. The imagination once roused, is disposed to 
magnify every objecL 

Nothing is more studied in Chinese gardens than to raise wonder 
or surprise. In scenes calculated for thai end, every thing appears 
like fairy-land ; a torrent, for example, conveyed under groun<i daz- 
zles a stranger by its uncommon sound to guess what it may be ; 
and to multiply such uncommon sounds, the rocks and buildings 
are contrived with cavities and interstices. Sometimes one is led 
insensibly into a dark cavern, terminating unexpectedly in a land- 



* Tuste lias snggeated to Kent the Rame artifice. A decayed tree placed 
properly, contributes to contrast; and also in a pensive or sedate state ot mind 
produces a sort of pity grounded on an imaginary personification. 

626. Chinese gartlons. Correspondence with nature. Sadden tranaitioas. 
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scape enriched with all that nature affords the mo6t delicious. At 
other times, beautiful walks insensibly conduct to a rough unculti- 
vated field, where bushes, briers, and stones interrupt the passage: 
l(X)king about for an outlet, some rich prospect unexpectedly opens 
to view. Another artifice is, to obscure some capital part by trees^ 
or other interposed objects : our curiosity is raised to know what 
lies beyond ; and after a few steps, we are greatly surprised with 
some scene totally different from what was expected. 

628. These cursory observations upon gardening, shall be closed 
with some reflections that must touch every reader. Rough uncul- 
tivated ground, dismal to the eye, inspires peevishness and discon- 
tent : may not this be one cause of the harsh manners of savages 1 
A field richly ornamented, containing beautiful objects of various 
lands, displays in full lustre the goodness of the Deity, and the am 
})le provision he has made for our happiness. Ought not the spec- 
tator to be filled with gratitude to his Maker^ and with benevolence 
to his fellow-creatures ? Other fine arts may be perverted to excite 
irregular, and even vicious emotions : but gardening, which inspires 
tlie purest and most refined pleasures, cannot fail to promote every 
good affection. The gayety and harmony of mind it produceth, in- 
clining the spectator to communicate his satisfaction to othere, and 
to make them happy as he is himself, tend naturally to establish in 
him a habit of humanity and benevolence.* 

It is not easy to suppress a degree of enthusiasm when we reflect 
on the advantages of gardening with respect to virtuous education. 
In the beginning of lite the deepest impressions are made ; and it is 
a sad truth, that the young student, familiarized to the dirtiness and 
disorder of many colleges pent within narrow bounds in populous 
cities, is rendered in a measure insensible to the elegant beauties of 
art and nature. Is there no man of fortune suflBciently patriotic to 
think of reforming this evil ? It seems to me far from an exaggera- 
tion, that good professors are not more essential to a college, than a 
spacious garden, sweetly ornamented, but without any thing glaring 
or fantastic, so as upon the whole to inspire our youth with a taste 
no less for simplicity than for elegance. In that respect, the univer- 
sity of Oxford may justly be deemed a model. 

629. Having finished what occurred on gardening, I proceed to 
lules and observations that more peculiarly concern architecture. 
Architecture, being a useful as well as a fine art, leads us to distin- 
guish buildings and parts of buildings into three kinds, namely, what 



* The manufactures of silk, flax, and cotton, in their present advance to- 
wards perfection, may be held as inferior branches of the fine arts : because 
their productions in dress and in furniture inspire, like them, gay and kindly 
emotions favorable to morality. 

627. The Chinese gardens give play to the iu^dgination. Artlfloes tot raising wond« 
and surprise. 
iSS. Advantages of gardening. 
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are intended for utility solely, what for ornament solely, and what 
for both. Buildings intended for utility solely, such as detached 
oflSces, ought in ever} part to correspond precisely to that intention ; 
the slightest deviation from the end in view will by every person ol 
taste be thought a blemish. In general it is the perfection of every 
work of art, that it fulfils the purpose for which it is intended ; and 
every other beauty, in opposition, is improper. But in things in- 
tended for ornament, such as pillars, obelisks, tiiumplal arches, 
beauty ought alone to be regarded. A heathen temple must be 
considered as merely ornamental ; for being dedicated to some dei- 
ty, and not intended for habitation, it is susceptible of any figure 
and any embellishment that fancy can suggest and beauty admit 
The great diflBculty of contrivance, respects buildings that are in- 
tended to be useful as well as ornamental. These ends, employing 
different and often opposite means, are seldom united in perfection ; 
and the only practicable method in such buildings is, to lavor oma- 
inent less or more awording to the character of the building : in 
palaces and other edifices suflSciently extensive to admit a variety of 
useful contrivance, regularity justly takes the lead : but in dwelling- 
houses that are too small for .variety of contrivance, utility ought to 
prevail, neglecting regularity as far as it stands in opposition to con- 
venience.* 

Intrinsic and relative beauty being founded on different principles, 
must be handled separately. I begin with relative beauty, as of the 
greater importance. 

630. The proportions of a door are determined by the use to 
which it is destined. The door of a dwelling-house, which ought 
to correspond to the human size, is confined to seven or eight feet in 
height, and three or four in breadth. The proportions proper for 
the door of a bam or coach-house, are widely different. Another 
consideration enters. To study intrinsic beauty in a coach-house or 
bam, intended merely for use, is obviously improper. But a dwelling- 
house may admit ornaments ; and the principal door of a palace 
demands all the grandeur that is consistent with the foregoing 
proportions dictated by utility : it ought to be elevated, and ap- 
proached by steps ; and it may be adomed with pillars supporting 
an architrave, or in any other beautiful manner. The door of a 
church ought to be wide, in order to afford an easy passage for a 
multitude : the width, at the same time, regulates the height, as will 
appear by and by. The size of windows ought to be proportioned 



♦ A huildinff must be large to produce any sensible emotion of regularity, 
proportion, orl)eauty ; which is an additional reason for minding convenience 
only in a dwelling-house of small size. 

629. Buildings and parts of bnlldings distingalshed into three kinds.— BaildingB intended 
Ibmse solely —Tilings n tended for ornamcsnt— Bale tor buildings iD**»nded to be uselbl 
as well 9A ornaraentKi. 
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to that of the room they illuminate ; for if the apertures he not 
suflSciently large to convey light to every comer, the room is 
unequally lighted, which is a great deformity. The steps of a stair 
ought to be accommodated to the human figure, without regarding 
any other proportion : they are accordingly the same in large and 
in small buildings, because both are inhabited by men of the same 
size. 

Nothing can be more evident, than that the form of a dwelling- 
house ought to be suited to the climate ; and yet no error is more 
common, than to copy in Biitain the form of Italian houses ; not 
forgetting even those parts that are purposely contrived for air, and 
for excluding the sun. I shall give one or two instances. A colon- 
nade along the front of a building, hath a fine effect in Greece and 
Italy, by producing coolness and obscurity, agreeable properties in 
warm and luminous climates ; but the cold climate of Britain is 
altogether averse to that ornament ; and therefore a colonnade can 
never be proper in this country, unless for a portico, or to communi- 
cate with a detached building. 

631. Having said what appeared necessary upon relative beauty, 
the next step is, to view architecture as one of the fine arts ; which 
will lead us to the examination of such buildings, and parts of 
buildings, as are calculated solely to please the eye. In the works 
of Nature, rich and magnificent, variety prevails ; and in works of 
Art that are contrived to imitate Nature, the great art is to hide 
every appearance of art ; which is done by avoiding regularity, and 
indulging variety. But in works of art that are original, and not 
imitative, the timid hand is guided by rule and compass ; and ac- 
cordingly in architecture strict regularity and uniformity are studied, 
as far as consistent with utility. 

Proportion is no less agreeable than regularity and uniformity ; 
and therefore in buildings intended to please the eye, they are all 
equally essential. 

Regularity and proportion are essential in buildings destined 
chiefly or solely to please the eye, because they produce intrinsic 
beauty. But a skilful artist will not confine his view to regularity 
and proportion ; he will also study congruity, which is perceived 
when the form and ornaments of a structure are suited to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended.* The sense of congruity dictates the 
following rule, That every building have an expression corresponding 
to its destination : a palace ought to be sumptuous and grand ; a 
private dwelling, neat and modest; a playhouse, gay and splendid; 
and a monument, gloomy and melancholy. A heathen temple has 



♦ [On the subject of Proportion, consult Alison on Tast€, pp. 295-823.] 



fiSO. Proportions of a door : of windows. — Form of a dwelliiiff-hoaHe. 
681. How far rosralnrlty and unlft>rniit7 shcald be studied ; now far, also, proportton.-* 
Wngraitj; rulefor it Illustrations. 
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a double destination : it is considered chiefly as a house dedicated 
to some divinity ; and in that respect it ought to be grand, elevated, 
and magnificent : it is considered also as a place of worship ; and in 
that respect it ought to be somewhat dark or gloomy, because dim- 
ness produces that tone of mind which is suited to humility and de- 
votion. A Christian church is not considered to be a house for the 
Deity, but merely a place of worship ; it ought therefore to be decent 
and plain, without much ornament : a situation ought to be diosen 
low and retired ; because the congregation during worship ought to 
be humble and disengaged "from the world. Columns, besides their 
chief service of being supports, may contribute to that peculiar ex- 
pression which the destination of a building requires : columns of 
different proportions serve to express loftiness, lightness, <fec., as well 
as strength. Situation also may contribute to expression : conveni- 
ency regulates the situation of a private dwelling-house ; but the 
situation of a palace ought to be lofty.* 

632. And this leads to a question. Whether the situation, where 
there happens to be no choice, ought in any measure to regulate the 
form of the edifice ? The connection between a large house and the 
neighboring fields, though not intimate, demands however some con- 
gruity. It would, for example, displease us to find an elegant build- 
ing thrown away upon a wild uncultivated country : congruity re- 
quires a polished field for such a building ; and besides the pleasure 
of congruity, the spectator is sensible of the pleasure of concordance 
from the similarity of the emotions produced by the two objects 
The old Gothic form of building seems well suited to the rough un- 

* [On this as on every other subject connected with gardening and architec- 
ture, our lamented Downing has written with consummate ta^te and judgment ; 
and hitt *^ Bural Essays" should be carefully read, not only for the valuable in- 
formation which thev contain^ but for the mental culture which they are fitted 
to impart. Many of them might with great advantage be read in connection 
with this chapter. The foUowmg extract is in point. — Ed. 

*' In this country, where so many are able to achieve a home for themselves, 
he who gives to the public a more oeautiful and tasteful model of a habitation 
than his neighbors, is a benefactor to the cause of morality, good order, and 

the improvement of society where he lives We would encourage a 

taste for beautiful and appropriate architecture. The rock on which all novices 
8plit, and especially all men who are satisfied with a feeble imitation of some 
great example from other countries — this dangerous rock is want of fitness or 
vropriety. Almost the first principle is, ^keep in mind pbopriety.' . Do not 
build your houses like temples, churches, or cathedrals. Let them be, charac- 
teristically, dwelling-house:>. And more than this, always let their individuality 
of purpose be fairly avowed ; let the cottage be a cottage ; the farm-house a 
farm-house: the villa a villa; and the mansion a mansion. Bo not attempt to 
build a dwelling upon your farm after the fashion of the town-house of your 
friend, the city merchant; do not attempt to give the modest little cottage the 
ambitious air of the ornate villa. Be assured that there is, if vou will search 
for it, a peculiar beauty that belongs to each of these chiKses of buildings that 
heightens and adorns it almost magically ; while, if it borrows the ornaments 
of tlie other, it is only debased and falsi'fied in character and expression. The 
most expensive and elaborate structure, overlaid with costly ornnmentn, will 
fail to give a ray of pleasure to the mind of real taste, if it is not appropriaU* to 
the purpose \i view, or the means or position of its occupant." | 
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cultivated regions where it was inFented : the only mistake was the 
tianKfening this form to the fine plains of France and Italy, better 
fitted for buildings in the Grecian taste ; but by refining upon the 
Gothic form, every thing possible has been done to reconcile it 
to its new situation. The profuse variety of wild and grand objects 
about Inverary, demanded a house in the Gothic form ; and every 
one must approve the taste of the proprietor, in adjusting so finely 
the appearance of his house to that of tne country where it is placed. 

633. Next of ornaments, which contribute to give buildings a 
peculiar expression. It has been doubted whether a building can 
regulai'ly admit any ornament but what is useful, or at least has that 
appearance. But considering the different purposes of architecture, 
a fine as well as a useful art, there is no gooid reason why oiiiaments 
may not be added to please the eye without any relation to use. 
This liberty is allowed in poetry, painting, and gardening, and why 
not in architecture considered as a fine art ? A private dwelling- 
house, it is true, and other edifices where use is the chief aim, 
admit not regularly any ornament but what has the appearance, at 
least, of use ; but temples, triumphal arches, and other buildings in- 
tended chiefly or solely for show, admit every sort of ornament 

A thing intended merely as an ornament, may be of any figure 
and of any kind that fancy can suggest ; if it please the spectator, 
the artist gains his end. Statues, vases, sculpture upon stone, 
whether basso or alto reUevo, are beautiful ornaments relished in all 
civilized countries. The placing such ornaments so as to produce 
the best effect, is the only nicety. A statue in perfection is an en- 
chanting work ; and we naturally require that it should be seen in 
every direction, and at different distances ; for which reason, statues 
employed as ornaments are proper to adorn the great staircase that 
leads to the principal door of a palace, or to occupy the void be- 
tween pillars. 

634. One at first view will naturally take it for granted, that in 
the ornaments under consideration beauty is indispensable. It goes 
a great way undoubtedly ; but, upon trial, we find many things es- 
teemed as highly ornamental that have little or no beauty. There 
are various circumstances, besides beauty, that tend to make an 
agreeable impression. For instance, the reverence we have for the 
ancients is a fruitful source of ornaments. Amalthea's horn has 
always been a favorite ornament, because of its connection with a 
lady who was honored with the care of Jupiter in his infancy. A 
fat old fellow and a goat are surely not graceful forms ; and yet 
SeUnus and his companions are everywhere fashionable ornament& 
What else but our fondness for antiquity can make the horrid form 
of a sphinx so much as endurable ? Original destination is another 



6S2. Whether sltaation should regulnte the form of the edifice. 

688. Ornaments ; whether any bat what are aeefal may be admitted.— Tho form of lOf 
thing iDtende«l merely for ornament The placing of such ornaments.-^tat tea. 
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drcumstance that has influence to add dignity to things in them- 
selves abundantly trivial. Triumphal arches, pyramids, obelisks, are 
beautiful forms ; but the nobleness of their original destination has 
greatly enhanced the pleasure we take in them. Long robes appear 
noble, not singly for their flowing lines, but for their being the habit 
of magistrates. These examples may be thought sufficient, for a 
specimen : a diligent inquiry into human nature will discover other 
influencing principles; and hence it is, that of all subjects, ornaments 
admit the greatest variety in point of taste. 

635. And this leads to ornaments having relation to use. Orna- 
ments of that kind are governed by a diflerent principle, which is, 
that they ought to be of a form suited to their real or apparent 
destination. This rule is applicable as well to ornaments that make 
a component part of the subject, as to ornaments that are only ac- 
cessory. An eagle's paw is an ornament improper for the foot of a 
chair or table : because it gives it the appearance of weakness, in- 
consistent with its destination of bearing weight. Blind windows 
are sometimes introduced to preserve the appearance of regularity : 
in which case the deceit ought carefully to be concealed : if visible, 
it marks the irr«igularity in the clearest manner, signifying, that real 
windows ought to have been there, could they have been made con- 
sistent with the internal structure. A pilaster is another example, 
of the same sort of ornament ; and the greatest error against its 
seeming destination of a support, is to sink it so far into the wall as. 
to make it lose that seeming. A composition representing leaves and 
branches, with birds perchmg upon them, has been long in fashion 
for a candlestick ; but none of these paiticulars is in any degree 
suited to that destination. 

A large marble basin supported by fishes, is a conceit much 
relished in fountains. This is an example of accessory ornamente in 
a bad taste : for fishes here are unsuitable to their apparent desti- 
nation. No less so are the supports of a coach, carved in the figure 
of Dolphins or Tritons ; for what have these marine beings to do ou 
dry land ? and what support can they be to a coach ? 

636. With respect now to the parts of a column, a bare uniform 
cylinder without a capital appeal's naked ; and without a base, ap- 
pears too ticklishly placed to stand firm;* it ought therefore to 
have some finishing at the top and at the bottom. Hence the three 
chief parts of a column, the shaft, the base, and the capital. Nature^ 



* A column without a base is disagreeable, because it seems in a totteriiig^ 
condition ; yet a tree without a base is agreeable ; and the reason is, that we. 
know it to be firmly rooted. This observation shows how much taste is influ'- 
«nced by reflection. 

■ M^IIMilMIM III ■ M«l IMI^— I I [■■■— ^M^i— II !■!■ ■■^■^IM^^^M^— ■^^^»^»^^^^^»^^^»^»^>^^1— M^^^^M^ !■! I ■ I !■■■! I^M^^.— ■■■Ill I ■ — — ^iM^11*I^W I llW 

684. Things ornamental that haTO little or no beauty. — ^Reverence for the AneteiitBt •• 
loarce of ornaments. Illastratior.s. 

685. Ornaments for use. Bale for their form. Tlolatlons of good taste in this pai^ 
tleular. 
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undoubtedly requires proportion among these parts, but it admits 
variety of propoition. 

We find three orders of columns among the Greeks, the Doric, 
the Ionic, and the Corinthian, distinguished from each other by 
their destination as well as by their ornaments. It has been warmly 
disputed, whether any new order can be added to these ; some hold 
the affirmative, and give for instances the Tuscan and Composite ; 
others deny, and maintain that these properly are not distinct orders, 
but odI}' the original orders with some slight variations. Among 
writer who do not agree upon any standard for distinguishing the 
different orders from each other, the dispute can never have an end. 
What occurs to me on this subject is what follows. 

637. The only circumstances that can serve to distinguish one 
order from another, are the form of the column, and its destination. 
To make the first a distinguishing mark, without regard to the other, 
would multiply these ordere without end ; for a color is not more 
susceptible of different shades, than a column is of different forms. 
Destination is more limited, as it leads to distinguish columns into 
three kinds or orders : one plain and strong, for the purpose of sup- 
porting plain and massy buildings ; one delicate and graceful, for 
supporting buildings of that character ; and between these, one for 
supporting buildings of a middle character. 

To iUustrate this doctrine, I make the following observation. If 
we regard destination only, the Tuscan is of the same order with the 
Doric, and the Composite with the Corinthian ; but if we regard 
form merely, they are of different orders. 

638. The ornaments of these three orders ought to be so contrived 
as to make them look like what they are intended for. Plain and 
rustic ornaments would be not a little discordant with the elegance 
of the Corinthian order ; and ornaments sweet and delicate no less 
so with the strength of the Doric. The Corinthian order has been 
the favorite of two thousand years, and yet I cannot force myself to 
relish its capital. The invention of this florid capital is ascribed to 
the sculptor CaUimachus, who took a hint from the plant Acanthus, 
growing round a basket placed accidentally upon it; and in fact the 
capital under consideration represents pretty accurately a basket so 
ornamented. This object, or its imitation in stone, placed upon a 
plllnr, may look well ; but to make it the capital of a pillar intended 
to support a building, must give the pillar an appearance inconsistent 
with its destination. 

630. With respect to buildings of every sort, one rule, dictated by 
utility, is, that they be firm and stable. Anotiier rule, dictated by 
beauty, is, that they also appear so ; for what appears tottering and 
in hazard of tumbling, produceth in the spectator the painful emo- 

688. Chief parts -df a colnmn. — Three orders of colamns. 
68T. Circamstances that distinguish one order fh>m anotber. 
688. Tbd oruauient6.or the iliree orders.— The Corinthiaa order. 
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taon of fear, instead of the pleasant emotion of beauty ; and, accord- 
ingly, it is the great care of the artist, that every part of his edifice ' 
appear to be well suppoited. Procopius, describing the church <rf 
St Sophia, in Constantinople, one of the wonders of the world, men- 
tions with applause a part of the fabric placed above the east front 
in form of a half-moon, so contrived as to inspire both fear and . 
admiration ; for though, says he, it is perfectly well supported, yet . 
it is suspended in such a manner as if it were to tumble down the . 
next moment. This conceit is a sort of false wit in architecture, 
which men were fond of in the infancy of the fine arts. A turret . 
jutting out from an angle in the uppermost story of a Gothic tower, : 
is a witticism of the same kind. 

640. To succeed in allegorical or emblematical ornaments is no 
slight effort of genius ; for it is extremely difficult to dispose them 
so in a building as to produce any good effect. The mixing them 
with, realities, makes a miserable jumble of truth and fiction. (See 
chap. XX. sect v.) But this is not all, nor the chief point ; eveiy em- 
blem ought to be rejected that is not clearly expressive of its meaning ; 
for if it be in any degree obscure, it puzzles, and doth not please. 

The statue of Moses striking a rock from which water actually 
issues, is in a false taste ; for it is mixing reality with representation. 
Moses himself may bring water out of the rock, but this miracle is ^ 
too much for his statue. The same objection hes against the cascade 
where the statue of a water-god poura out of his urn real water. 
■ 641. It is observed above of gardening, that it contributes to rec- 
titude of manners, by inspiring gayety and benevolence. I add an- 
other observation. That both gardening and architecture contribute 
to the same end, by inspiring a taste for neatness and elegance. In 
Scotland, the regularity and polish even of a turnpike-road has some 
influence of this kind upon the low people in the neighborhood. 
They become fond of regularity and neatness ; which is displayed, 
first upon their yards and little inclosures, and next within-doors. 
A taste for regularity and neatness, thus acquired, is extended by- 
degrees to dress, and even to behavior and manners. 

[In concluding this chapter, another brief extract will be given 
from Downing's Rural Essays. — ^d, 

" Two grand eiTors are the fertile causes of all the failures in the 
rural improvements of the United States at the present moment 
The first error lies in supposing that good taste is a natural gift 
which springs heaven-bom into perfect existence, needing no culti- 
vation or improvement The second is in supposing that taste alone 
is sufiicient to the production of extensive or complete works in ar- 
chitecture or landscape-gardening. 

" Now, although that delicacy of organization, usually called taste, 
is a natural gift, which can no more be acquired than hearing wm 

089. Rnles for baitdines of every sort-^The church of St Sophia 
640l Allegorical or einblematic omameuts. 
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be by a deaf man, yet, in most persons, tbis sensibility to tbe Beau^ 
tifa) may be cultivated and ripened into good taste by the 9tudy and 
comparison of beautiful productions in nature and art, 

*^ Tbis is precisely what we wish to insist uponj to all persons about 
to commence rural establishments, who have not a cultivated or just 
taste ; but only sensibility, or what they would call a natural taste. 
.... The study of the best productions in the fine arts is not more 
necessary to the success of the young painter and sculptor than that 
of buildings and grounds to the amateur or professional improver 
who desires to improve a country residence well and tastefully. In 
both cases comparison, discrimination, the use of the reasoning £gu> 
ulty, educate the natural delicacy of perception into taste, more or 
less just and perfect, and enable it not only to arrive at Beauty, but 
ta select the most beautiful for the end in view. 

^ There are at the present moment, without going abroad, oppor- 
tunities of cultivating a taste in landscape gardening, quite sufficient 
to enable any one of natural sensibility to the Beautiful, combined 
with good reasoning powers, to arrive at that point which may be 
considered good taste. . . • The study of booka on taste is by no 
means to be neglected by the novice in rural embellishment ; but 
the practical illustrations of different styles and principles, to be 
found in the best cottage and villa residences, are far more convincing 
and instructive to most minds, than lessons taught in any other mode 
whatever. .... 

^ We think, also^ there can scarcely be a question that an exami- 
nation of the best examples of taste in rural improvement at home, 
is far more instructive to an American, thao an inspection of the 
finest country places in Europe ; and this, chiefly, because a really 
successful example at home is based upon republican modes of life 
enjoyment and expendiiuie, wliich are almost the reverse of those 
of an aristocratic government * • . No more should be attempted 
than can be done well, and in perfect harmony with our habits, 
mode of life, and domestic institutions." — Rural Essays^ iii.] 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

STANDARD OF TASTE. 

(Tbe Mowing chapter is taken from one of Dr. B1air*s Leetnree, being ftr raperlor to the 

one of Lord Karnes, bere omitted.] 

642. It must be acknowledged, that no principle of the human 
mind is, in its operations, more fluctuating and capricious than 
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taste. Its variations have been so great and frequent, as to create a 
suspicion with some of its being merely arbitrary ; grounded on no 
foundation, ascertainable by no standard, but wholly dependent on 
changing fancy ; the consequence of which would be, that all studies 
or regular inquiries concerning the objects of taste were vain. In 
architecture, the Grecian models were long esteemed the most per- 
fect. In succeeding ages, the Gothic architecture alone prevailed, 
and afterwards the Grecian taste revived in all its vigor, and en- 
grossed the public admiration. In eloquence and poetry, the 
Asiatics at no time relished any thing but what was fall of orna- 
ment, and splendid in a degree that wo should denominate gaudy ; 
whilst tlie Greeks admired only chaste and simple beauties, and 
despised the Asiatic ostentation. In our own country, how many 
writings that were greatly extolled two or three centuries ago, are 
now fallen into entire disrepute and oblivion I Without going back 
to remote instances, how very diflferent is the taste of poetry which 
prevails in Great Britain now, from what prevailed there no longer 
ago than the reign of King Charles IL, which the authors too of that 
time deemed an Augustan age : when nothing was in vogue but an 
affected brilliancy of wit ; when the simple majesty of Milton was 
overlooked, and Paradise Lost almost entirely unknown; when 
Cowley's labored and unnatural conceits were admired as the very 
quintessence of genius ; Waller's gay sprightliness was mistaken for 
the tender spirit of love poetry ; and such writers as Suckling and 
Etheridge were held in esteem for dramatic composition ? 

The question is, what conclusion we are to fonn from such in- 
stances as these ? Is there any thing that can be called a standard 
of taste, by appealing to which we may distinguish between a good 
and a bad taste ? Or, is there in truth no such distinction ? and are 
we to hold that, according to the proverb, there is no disputing of 
tastes ; but that whatever pleases is right, for the reason that it does 
please ? This is the question, and a very nice and subtle one it is, 
which we are now to discuss. 

643. I begin by observing, that if there be no such thing as any 
standard of taste, this consequence must immediately follow, that all 
tastes are equally good ; a position, which, though it may pass un- 
noticed in slight matters, and when we speak of the lesser differences 
among the tastes of men, yet when we apply it to the extremes, 
presently shows its absurdity. For is there any one who will 
seriously maintain that the taste of a Hottentot or a Laplander is as 
delicate and as correct as that of a Longinus or an Addison ? or, that 
he can be charged with no defect or incapacity who thinlcs a com- 
mon news-writer as excellent an historian as Tacitus ? As it would 
be held downright extravagance to talk in this manner, we are led 
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unavoidably to this conclusion, that there is some foundation for the 
preierence of one man's taste to that of another ; or, that thore is a 
j^ood and a bad, a right and a wrong in taste, as in other things. 

But to prevent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to observe 
next, that the diversity of tastes which prevails among mankind, does 
not in every case inter conuption of taste, or oblige us to seek for 
some standard in order to determine who are in the right The 
tastes of men may differ very considerably as to their object, and yet 
none of tbem be wrong. One man relishes poetry most ; another 
takes pleasure in nothing but history : one prefers comedy ; another, 
tragedy : one admires the simple ; another, the ornamented style. 
The young are amused with gay and sprightly compositions. The 
elderly are more entertained with those of a graver cast Some 
nations delight in bold pictures of mannei's, and strong representa- 
tions of passion. Others incline to more correct and regular elegance 
both in description and sentiment Though all differ, yet all pitch 
upon some one beauty which peculiarly suits their turn of mind ; 
And therefore no one has a title to condemn Ihe rest It is not in 
matters of taste, as in questions of mere reason, where there is but 
one conclusion that can be true, and all the rest are erroneous. 
Truth, which is the object of reason, is one ; beauty, which is the 
object, of taste, is manifold. Taste, therefore, admits of latitude and 
diversity of objects, in sufficient consistency with goodness or justness 
of taste. 

644. But then, to explain this matter thoroughly, I must observe 
&rther that this admissible diversity of tastes can only have place 
where the pbjectB of taste are different Where it is with respect 
to the same object that men disagree, when one condemns that as 
ugly, which another admires as highly beautiful ; then it is no longer 
•diversity, but direct opposition of taste that takes place ; and there- 
fore one must be in the right, and another in the wrong, unless that 
absurd paradox were allowed to hold, that all tastes are equally good 
and true. One man prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppose that I, on 
the other hand, admire Homer more than Virgil. I have as yet no 
reason to say that our tastes are contradictory. The other person is 
more struck with the elegance and tenderness which are the charac- 
teristics of Virgil ; I, with the amplicity and fire of Homer. As 
long as neither of us deny that both Homer and Virgil have great 
beauties, our difference falls within the compass of that diversity of 
tastes, which I have showed to be natural and allowable. But if the 
other man shall assert that Homer has no beauties whatever ; that 
he holds him to be a dull and spiritless writer, and that he would as 
soon peruse any old legend of knight-errantry as the Iliad ; then I 
exclaim, that my antagonist either is void of all taste, or that his 
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tadte is corrupted in a miserable degree ; and I appeal to what- 
ever I think the standard of taste, to show him that he is in the 
wrong. 

6^. What that standard is to which, in such opposition of tastes, 
we are obliged to have recourse, remains to be traced. A standard 
properly signifies that which is of such undoubted authority as to 
be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus a standard 
weight or measure, is that which is appointed by law to regulate a?' 
other measures and weights. Thus tlie court is said to be the stap 
dard of good breeding ; and the scripture of theological tmth. 

When we say that nature is the standard of taste, we lay down » 
principle very true and just, as far as it can be applied. There is no 
doubt, that in all cases where an imitation is intended of some object 
that exists in nature, as in representing human characters or actions, 
confonnity to nature affords a full and distinct criterion of what is 
truly beautiful. Reason hath in such cases full scope for exerting 
its authority, for approving or condemning, by comparing the copy 
with the original. But there are innumerable cases in which this 
rule cannot be at all applied ; and conformity to nature, is an ex- 
pression frequently used, without any distinct or determinate mean- 
ing. We must therefore search for somewhat that can be rendered 
more clear and precise, to be the standard of taste. 

646. Taste, as I before explained it, is ultimately founded on an 
internal sense of beauty, which is natural to men, and which, in its 
application to particular objects, is capable of being guided and en- 
lightened by reason. Now were there any one person who possessed 
in lull perfection all the powers of human nature, whose internal 
senses were in every instance exquisite and just, and whose reason 
was unerring and sure, the determinations of such a person con- 
cerning beauty, would, beyond doubt, be a perfect standard for the 
taste of all others. Wherever their taste differed from his, it could 
be imputed only to some imperfection in their natural powers. But 
as there is no such living standard, no one person to whom all man- 
kind will allow such submission to be due, what is there of sufficient 
authority to be the standard of the various and opposite tastes of 
men ? Most certainly there is nothing but the taste, as far as it can 
be gathered, of human nature. That which men concur the most 
in admiring, must be held to be beautiful. His taste must be es- 
teemed just and true, which coincides with the general sentiments 
of men. In this standard we must rest. To the sense of mankind 
the ultimate appeal must ever lie, in all works of taste. If any one 
should maintain that sugar was bitter and tobacco was sweet, no 
reasonings could avail to prove it. The taste of such a person would 
infallibly be held to be diseased, merely because it differed so widely 

644. Where an admissible diversity of tastes can have place.— Homer and Virgil cited te 
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from tLe tAste of the ^cies to which he belongs. In like manneEp 
witL regard to the objects of sentiment or internal taste, the comnKm 
feelings of men carry the same authority, and have a title to regulate 
the taste of every individual. 

047. But have wo then, it will be said, no other criterion of what 
is beautiful, than the approbation of the majority ? Must we collect 
the voices of others, before we form any judgment for ourselves, of 
what deserves applause in eloquence or poetry? By no means; 
there are principles of reason and sound judgment which can be ap- 
plied to matters of taste, as well as to the subjects of science and 
philosophy. He who admires or censures any work of genius, is 
always ready, if his taste be in any degree improved, to assign some 
reasons for his decision. He appeals to principles, and points out 
the grounds on which he proceeds. Taste is a sort of compound 
power, in which the light of the understanding always mingles, more 
or less, with the feelings of sentiment 

But though reason can carry us a certain length in judging con- 
cerning works of taste, it is not to be forgotten that the ultimate 
conclusions to which our reasonings lead, refer at last to sense and 
perception. We may speculate and argue concerning propriety of 
conduct in a tragedy, or an epic poem. Just reasonings on the sub- 
ject will correct the caprice of unenlightened taste, and establish 
principles for judging of what deserves praise. But, at the same 
time, these reasonings appeal always in the last resort to feeling. 
The foundation upon which they rest, is what has been found from 
experience to please mankind universally. Upon this ground we 
prefer a simple and natural, to an artificial and affected style ; a 
regular and well-connected story, to loose and scattered nan-atives ; 
a catastrophe which is tender and pathetic, to one which leaves us 
unmoved. It is from consulting our own imagination and heart, and 
from attending to the feelings of others, that any principles are 
formed which acquire authority in matters of taste. 

648. When we refer to the concurring sentiments of men as the 
ultimate taste of what is to be accounted beautiful in the arts, this is 
to be always understood of men placed in such situations as are 
favorable to the proper exertions of taste. Every one must perceive, 
that among rude and uncivilized nations, and during the ages of 
ignorance and darkness, any loose notions that are entertained con- 
cerning such subjects, carry no authority. In tho^ states of 
society, taste has no materials on which to operate. It is either 
totally suppressed, or appears in its lower and most imperfect form. 
We refer to the sentiments of mankind in polished and flourishing 
nations ; when arts are cultivated and manners refined ; when works 
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of genius are subjected to free discussion, and taste is improved bv 
science and philosophy. 

Even among nations, at such a period of society, I admit that 
accidental causes may occasionally warp the proper operations of 
taste ; sometimes the taste of religion, sometimes the form of gov- 
ernment, may for a while pervert ; a licentious court may introduce 
a taste for false ornaments, and dissolute writings The usage of 
one admired genius may procure approbation for ms faults, and even 
render them fashionable. Sometimes envy may have power to bear 
down« for a little, productions of great merit ; while popular humor, 
or party spirit, may, at other times, exalt to a high, though shortr 
lived reputation, what little deserved it But though such casual 
circumstances give the appearance of caprice to the judgments ot 
taste, that appearance is easily corrected. In the course of time, the 
genuine taste of human nature never fails to disclose itself and to 
gain the ascendant over any fantastic and corrupted modes of taste 
which may chance to have been introduced. These may have cur- 
rency for a while, and mislead superficial judges ; but being sub- 
jected to examination, by degrees they pass away ; while that alone 
remains which is founded on sound reason, and the native feelings 
of men. 

649. I by no means pretend that there is any standard of taste, 
to which, in every particular instance, we can resort for clear and 
immediate determination. Where, indeed, is such a standard to be 
found for deciding any of those great controversies in reason and 
philosophy, which perpetually divide mankind? In the present 
case, there was plainly no occasion for any such strict and absolute 
provision to be made. In order to judge of what is morally good 
or evil, of what man ought, or ought not in duty to do, it was fit 
that the means of clear and precise determination should be af- 
forded us. But to ascertain in every case with the utmost exactness 
what is beautiful or elegant, was not at all necessary to the happi- 
ness of man. And therefore some diversity in feeling was here 
allowed to take place ; and room was left for discussion and debate, 
concerning the degree of approbation to which any work of genius 
is entitled. 

650. The conclusion, which it is sufficient for us to rest upon, is, 
that taste is far from being an arbitrary principle, which is subject to 
the fancy of every individual, and which admits of no criterion for 
determining whether it be false or true. Its foundation is the same 
in all human minds. It is built upon sentiments and perceptions 
which belong to our nature, and which, in general, operate with the 
same uniformity as our other intellectual principles. When these 

648. To the sentiments of what class of men do we appeal in matters of taste ?— Acddwi* 
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sentiments are penrerted by ignorance and prejudice, they are capa- 
ble of being rectified by reason. Their sound and natural SJMM is 
ultimately determined by comparing them with the general^ttete of 
mankind. Let men declaim as much as they please conoemiijg the 
caprice and the uncertainty of taste, it is found, by experience, 
that there are beauties, which, if they be displayed in a proper 
light, have power to command lasting and general admiration. In 
every composiiion, what interests the imagination, and touches 
the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. There is a certain 
string to which, when properly struck, the human heart is so made 
as to answes. 

Hence the universal testimony which the most improved nations 
of the earth have conspired, throughout a long tract of ages, .to ^ve 
to s<nne few works of genius ; such as the Iliad of Homer, (^d the 
^neid of Virgil. Hence the authority which such worki have 
acquired, as standards in some degree of poetical compositibi^ since 
from them we are enabled to collect what the sense of man&nd is 
concerning those beauties which give them the highest pleasure, and 
which therefore poetry ought to exhibit Authority or prejudice 
may, in one age or country, give a temporary reputation to an in- 
different poet or a bad artist ; but when foreigners, or when pos- 
terity examine his works, his &ults are discerned, and the genuine 
taste of human nature appears. ^ Opinionum commenta delet dies ; 
natune judicia confirmat.^ Time overthrows the illusions of opinion, 
but establishes the decisions of nature. 
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